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THE  SLAVERY  QUESTION. 


TO  JONATHAN  PHILUP8.  E8(t 

Mr  Dbae  6ik, 

On  reading  Mr.  Clay^s  speech  on  Slaverj,  many 
thoughts  were  suggested  to  me  which  I  wished  to  com- 
municate ;  and  our  conversation  of  last  evening  con- 
firmed me  in  the  purpose  of  laying  them  before  the  pub- 
lic. I  have  resolved  to  give  my  views  in  the  form  of 
a  lett^",  because  I  can  de  my  work  more  easily  and 
rapidly  in  this  way  than  in  any  otiier.  A  general,  me- 
tboAcal  discussion  of  the  subject  would  be  more  agree* 
aUe  to  roe ;  but  we  must  do  what  we  can.  I  must 
write  in  haste,  or  not  at  all.  If  others  would  take  the 
subject  in  hand,  I  should  gladly  be  silent.  Something 
ou^  to  be  spoken  on  the  occasion  ;  but  who  will  speak  ? 
My  range  of  topies  will  be  somewhat  large,  nor,  if  good 
can  be  done,  shall  I  hesitate  to  stray  beyond  the  docu- 
meat  which  first  suggested  this  communication. 

I  shaD  often  be  obliged  to  mtroduce  the  name  of  Mr. 
Clay  ;  but,  as  you  will  see,  I  regard  him  in  this  dis 
eusaioD,  simply  as  the  representative  of  a  body  of  men. 
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simply  as  having  given  wide  circulation  to  a  set  of 
opinions.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  motives.  It 
is  common  to  ascribe  the  efforts  of  politicians  to  sel&sh 
aims.  But  why  mix  up  the  man  with  the  cause  i  In 
general,  we  do  well  to  let  an  opponent's  motives  alone. 
We  are  seldom  just  to  them.  Our  own  motives  on  such 
.occasions,  are  often  worse  than  those  we  assail.  Be- 
sides, our  business  is  with  the  arguments,  not  the  charac- 
ter, of  an  adversary.  A  speech  is  not  refuted  by  im- 
putations, true  or  false,  on  the  speaker.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  general  presumption  agamst  a  politician's  purity 
of  purpose  ;  but  public  men  differ  in  character  as  much 
as  private ;  and  when  a  statesman  holds  an  honorable 
place  in  his  class,  and  brings  high  gifts  to  a  discussion, 
he  ought  to  be  listened  to  with  impartiality  and  respect. 
For  one,  I  desire  that  slavery  should  be  defended  by 
the  ablest  men  among  its  upholders.  In  the  long  run, 
truth  is  aided  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  opposition,  and 
by  the  opposition  of  those  who  can  give  the  full  strength 
of  the  argument  on  the  side  of  error.  In  an  age  of 
authority  and  spiritual  bondage,  the  opinions  of  an  in- 
dividual are  often  important,  sometimes  decisive.  One 
voice  may  detennine  the  judgment  of  a  country.  But 
in  an  age  of  free  discussion,  little  is  to  be  feared  from 
great  names,  on  whatever  side  arrayed.  When  I  hear 
a  man  complaining,  that  some  cause,  which  he  has  at 
heart,  wiU  be  put  back  for  years  by  a  speech  or  a  book, 
I  suspect  that  his  attachment  to  it  is  a  prejudice,  that  he 
j  has  no  consciousness  of  standing  on  a  rock.  The  more 
discussion  the  better,  if  passion  and  personality  be  es- 
chewed ;  and  discussion,  even  if  stormy,  often  winnows 
truth  from  error,  a  good  never  to  be  expected  in  an 
uniuquiring  age. 
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I  have  said,  that  mj  concern  is  wholly  with  Mr. 
Cbj's  speech,  not  with  the  author ;  and  I  would  add, 
that  in  the  greater  part  of  the  discussion  which  is  to 
foUovr,  oiy  concern  will  be  with  slavery  and  not  with 
the  slave-holder.  Principles,  not  men,  are  what  I  wish 
to  examine  and  judge.  For  the  sake  of  truth  and  good 
temper,  personalities  are  to  be  shunned  as  far  as  they 
may.  I  shall  speak  strongly  of  slavery,  for  we  serve 
neither  truth  nor  virtue  by  pruning  discourse  into  tame- 
ness ;  but  a  criminal  institution  does  not  n^^cessarily 
imply  any  singular  criminality  in  those  who  uphold  it. 
An  institution,  the  growth  of  barbarous  times,  trans- 
mitted from  distant  ages,  and  '^  sanctified  "  by  the  laws, 
is  a  very  different  thing,  as  far  as  the  character  of  its 
friends  is  concerned,  from  what  it  would  be,  were  it 
deliberately  adopted  at  the  present  day.  I  must  indeed 
ascribe  much  culpableness  to  the  body  of  slave-holders, 
just  as  I  see  much  to  blame  in  political  parties  ;  but  do 
I  therefore  set  down  all  the  members  of  these  classes 
as  unprincipled  men  ?  The  injustice,  criminality,  inhu- 
manity of  a  practice  we  can  judge.  The  guilt  of  our 
neighbour  we  can  never  weigh  with  exactness ;  and  in 
most  cases  must  refer  him  to  a  higher  tribunal.  This  I 
say,  that  I  may  separate  the  subject  from  personalities. 
To  me,  the  slave-bolder  is  very  much  an  abstraction. 
The  word,  as  here  used,  expresses  a  general  relation. 
The  individual  seldom  or  never  enters  my  thoughts. 

The  principal  part  of  Mr.  Clay's  speech  is  an  attack 
on  the  AboUtionists.  These  I  have  no  thought  of  de- 
fending. They  must  fight  their  own  battle.  I  am  not 
of  them,  and  nothing  would  induce  me  to  become  re- 
apoosibte  for  dieir  movements.  And  this  I  iay  firom 
ne  denM  to  shift  from  myself  an  unpopidar  naiUd.     It 
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will  be  seen  in  Che  course  of  these  remarks,  that  I  am 
not  studying  to  soothe  prejudice  or  to  make  a  compro- 
mise with  error.  I  separate  myself  from  the  Abolition- 
ists, from  no  sensitiveness  to  reproach.  A  roan,  who 
has  studied  Christianity  and  history  as  long  as  you  and 
myself,  will  not  be  very  anxious  to  shelter  himself  from 
what  has  been  the  common  lot  of  the  friends  of  truth. 
However  the  Abolitionists  may  have  erred,  I  honor 
them  as  advocates  of  the  principles  of  freedom,  justice, 
and  humanity,  and  for  having  clung  to  these  amidst 
threats,  perils,  and  violence.  In  dechning  all  connexion 
with  them,  I  am  influenced  by  no  desire  to  make  over 
to  others  all  the  censures  and  invectives  of  the  com- 
munity ;  but  I  simply  wish  to  take  my  true  position,  to 
appear  what  T  am. 

Mr.  Clay's  speech,  however  intended  for  the  Aboli- 
tionists, contains  passages  at  which  every  man  inter- 
ested in  the  removal  of  slavery  must  take  offence ;  and 
to  these  my  remarks  will  be  confined.  The  most  im- 
portant part  of  it,  indeed,  has  no  special  bearing  on 
the  Abolitionists,  but  concerns  equally  all  the  Free  States. 
I  refer  to  that  in  which  we  are  told,  that  slavery  is  to 
be  perpetual,  that  we  have  nothing  to  hope  in  this  re- 
spect from  the  South.  Every  other  part  of  the  speech 
sinks  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  this.  Com- 
ing from  any  other  man,  this  document  would  be  less 
important.  But  Mr.  Clay  is  no  rash  talker.  His  legis- 
lative course  has  been  distinguished  by  nothing  so 
much  as  by  his  skill  in  compromising  discordant  opin- 
ions. His  speech  was  meant  to  be  a  compromise,  to 
exert  a  healing  power.  He  does  not,  in  a  fit  of  tran* 
sient,  blinding  anger,  dash  to  the  ground  our  hopes  of 
relief  from  the  intolerable  evils  of  slavery.     He  states 
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deEbenitely  the  grand  obstacle  to  emancipation,  and 
it  is  one  which  can  only  be  removed  by  the  dying  out 
of  the  slaves.  He  takes  the  ground,  that  if  the  two 
races  are  to  live  together,  one  must  be  hopelessly  sub- 
jugated to  the  other,  so  as  to  prevent  collision.  Eman- 
cipatioD,  he  gives  us  to  understand,  would  be  a  signal 
(or  civil  war,  to  end  only  in  extermination.  And  as 
this  peril,  if  real,  increases  with  the  increase  of  the  ser- 
vile class,  of  consequence  every  year's  continuance  of 
the  evil  makes  freedom,  if  possible,  more  and  more 
to  be  despaired  of.  We  lament  and  abhor  this  doctrine, 
but  are  truly  glad  that  it  is  brought  out  distinctly,  that 
tbe  Free  States  may  know  what  they  are  to  expect.  A 
rague  hope  has  floated  before  many  minds,  that  this 
immense  evil  was  in  some  way  or  other  to  cease.  On 
this  ground,  such  of  us  in  the  Free  States  as  have  written 
^lainst  slavery,  have  been  rebuked.  Our  friends  as 
well  as  foes  have  said,  '^  Be  quiet ;  let  the  South  alone ; 
it  will  6nd  for  itself  the  way  of  emancipation.  You 
throw  beck  the  good  work  a  century."  We  have  all 
along  known  better.  We  have  known  that  long  use, 
the  love  of  property,  and  the  love  of  power,  had  bound 
this  evil  on  the  South,  with  a  triple  adamantine  chain. 
We  have  known,  that  the  increasing  culture  of  cotton 
was  spreading  slavery  with  immense  rapidity  through 
new  regions,  and,  by  rendering  it  more  gainful,  was 
strengthening  the  obstinacy  with  which  it  is  grasped  by 
tbe  owner.  We  have  known,  that  m  consequence  of 
this  culture,  the  northern  slave  States,  whose  soil  the 
system  had  exhausted,  have  acquired  a  new  interest  in 
it,  by  humbling  themselves  to  the  condition  of  slave- 
breeding  and  slave-trading  communities.  We  have  seen, 
dMt  the  institution,  if  to  be  shaken  or  subverted,  was  to 
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be  stormed  from  abroad,  not  by  ^'carnal  weapons^"  nol 
by  physical  force,  but  by  those  moral  influences,  which 
if  steadily  poured  in  upon  a  civilized  people,  must  grad- 
ually prevail.  It  is  now  seen,  that  we  were  right.  It 
is  now  plain,  that  the  South  has  deUberaiely  wedded 
itself  to  slavery.  We  are  glad  to  have  it  known.  The 
speech  publishing  this  doctrine  was  meant  to  be  a  her- 
ald of  peace,  but  it  is  in  truth  a  summons  to  new  con- 
flict.  It  calls  those  who  regard  slavery  as  a  grievous 
outrage  on  human  nature,  to  spread  their  convictions 
with  unretnitting  energy.  I  take  the  ground,  that  no 
communities,  unless  cutting  themselves  off  from  the 
civilized  world,  can  withstand  just,  enlightened,  earnest 
opinion ;  and  this  power  must  be  brought  to  bear  on 
slavery  more  zealously  than  ever. 

I  observe,  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Clay,  in  giving  us  no 
hope  for  the  extinction  of  slavery  but  in  the  extinction 
of  the  colored  race,  puts  an  end  to  all  expectation  of 
aid  in  this  respect  from  the  Colonization  Society,  an 
institution  of  which  he  is  an  ardent  friend,  and,  for 
aught  I  know,  is  now  the  President ;  and  I  trust,  hb 
fiankness  will  open  the  eyes  of  those,  who  dream  of 
removing  slavery  by  the  process  of  draining  it  off  to 
anotiier  country ;  a  process  about  as  reasonable  as  that 
of  draining  the  Adantic.  Colonization  may  do  goofi 
in  Africa.  It  does  only  harm  among  ourselves.  It  has 
confirmed  the  prejudice,  to  which  slavery  owes  much 
of  its  strength,  that  the  colored  man  cannot  live  and 
prosper  as  a  freeman  on  these  shores.  It  mdeed  sends 
out  to  the  public  now  and  then  accounts  of  planters, 
who  have  freed  a  greater  or  less  number  of  slaves  to  b€ 
shipped  to  Africa^  But  these  very  operations  strengtheo 
slavery  at  home.     Cook)  the  master  send  bis  plantation 
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CD  Africa  with  his  sbves,  he  would  serve  the  eaude  of 
freedom.  But  the  land  remains  here,  and  remains  to  be 
tilled  ;  and  by  whom  must  the  cultivation  go  on  ?  by 
slaves.  Of  course  new  slaves  must  be  bought.  Of 
course  the  demand  for  slaves  is  increased;  and  the 
price  of  a  man  rises  ;  and  a  new  motive  is  given  to  tbe 
Slare-breeding  States  to  stock  the  market  with  bunion 
cattle.  Thus  the  barbarous  trade  in  men  strikes  deeper 
root*  No.  Colonization  darkens  tbe  prospects  of  hu- 
manity at  home,  however  it  may  brighten  them  abroad. 
It  has  done  much  to  harden  the  slave-holder  in  his  pur« 
pose  of  holding  fast  his  victim,  and  thus  increases  the 
necessity  of  more  earnest  remonstrance  against  slavery. 

Mr.  Clay,  of  course,  will  not  allow  that  the  resolution 
of  making  slaver}'  perpetual  at  the  South,  is  a  reason 
for  new  assaults  on  the  system.  He  insists,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  the  whole  South,  that  we,  in  this  region,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  ;  that  it  is  no  concern  of 
ours  ;  and  that  to  labor  here  for  the  subversion  of  an 
institution  in  other  States,  is  a  criminal  interference. 
Interference  is  the  word  which  has  been  applied  to  all 
agitation  of  this  subject  at  the  North  ;  and  the  censure 
implied  in  the  term  has  misled  the  unthinking  into  a 
▼ague  notion,  that  to  touch  tbe  subject  here  is  doing 
wrong  to  the  South.  But  I  maintain,  that  therd  is  a 
moral  interference  with  our  fellow-creatures  at  home  and 
abroad,  not  only  to  be  assertec^as  a  right,  but  binding  as 
a  duty.  This  is  the  first  topic  of  discussion,  and  its  im- 
portance will  induce  me  to  treat  it  at  large. 

We  are  told,  that  the  Shve-holding  States,  in  relation 
to  this  pointy  stand  on  tbe  same  ground  frith  foreign 
countries,  -and  are  consequently  to  be  treated  with  e^uil 
delicacy  and.  redtt've.     Thb  position  I  deny  ;  but  gtaot 
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A  ;  I  inaintaio  the  right  of  acting  on  foreign  countries  b> 
moral  means  for  moral  ends.  Suppose  that  there  were 
in  contact  with  us  a  foreign  state,  which  should  ordain 
by  law,  that  every  child,  born  with  black  hair  or  a 
darkly-shaded  face,  should  be  put  to  death  ;  and  sup- 
pose that  every  sixth  child  should  be  slaughtered  by  this 
barbarous  decree.  Or  take  the  case  of  a  community  at 
our  door,  which  should  restore  the  old  gladiatorial  shows, 
and  suppose  that  a  large  part  of  the  population  should 
perish  in  these  execrable  games.  Who  of  us  would 
feel  himself  bound  to  hold  his  peace,  because  these 
atrocities  were  committed  beyond  our  boundaries  f  Who 
would  say,  that  the  tortures  of  the  slain  were  no  concern 
of  ours,  because  not  of  our  own  parish  or  country  f  Is 
humanity  a  local  feeling.'  Does  sympathy  stop  at  a 
frontier  ?  Does  the  heart  shrink  and  harden  as  it  ap- 
proximates an  imaginary  line  on  the  earth's  surface  f  Is 
moral  indignation  moved  only  by  crimes  perpetrated  un- 
der our  own  eyes  .'  Has  duty  no  work  to  do  beyond 
our  native  land  ?  Does  a  man  cease  to  be  a  brother  by 
living  in  another  state  .'  Is  liberty  nothing  to  us,  if 
cloven  down  at  a  litde  distance  ?  Christianity  teaches 
different  lessons.  Its  spirit  is  unconfined  love.  One 
of  its  grandest  truths  is  human  brotherhood.  Under  its 
impulses,  Christians  send  the  preacher  of  the  cross  to 
distant  countries,  to  war  with  deep-rooted  institutions. 
The  spiritual  ties,  which  bind  all  men  together,  were 
not  woven  by  human  policy,  nor  can  statesmen  sunder 
them. 

Suppose  that  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union  should 
become  pledged  by  its  institutions  to  intemperance,  that 
its  laws  should  be  framed  to  encourage  the  production 
and  consumption  of  ardent  spirits      Would  not  every 
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adier  State  be  bound  to  give  utteraoce  to  its  detestation 
of  this  horrible  system  ?  Suppose  that  temperance 
societies^  in  their  anxiety  to  purify  this  sink  of  corrup- 
tion, should  make  its  excesses  and  crimes  their  standing 
themes.  Who  of  us  would  recognise  the  right  of  the 
intemperate  State  to  repel  this  interference  as  an  assault 
on  its  sovereignty  ?  What  should  we  think,  were  this 
community  to  insist,  that  it  would  not  suffer  its  character 
to  be  traduced,  or  tlie  product,  on  which  its  wealth  and 
revenues  depended,  to  be  diminished,  and  that  it  would 
recede  from  the  Union  unless  permitted  to  manufacture 
and  drink  alcohol  unreproved  ?  These  questions  an- 
swer themselves.  But  I  shall  undoubtedly  be  asked, 
whether  intemperance  and  slavery  be  parallel  cases  ? 
They  are  parallel  as  viewed  in  relation  to  my  object, 
which  is,  not  to  weigh  the  guilt  of  different  crimes,  but 
to  establish  a  general  principle,  to  establish  the  right  and 
duty  of  men  to  oppose  the  force  of  moral  reprobation 
to  prevalent  moral  evils,  whether  in  our  own  or  other 
countries.  In  regard  to  the  comparative  guilt  of  intem- 
perance and  slavery,  I  wiU  only  say,  that  the  last  in- 
volves the  worst  evil  of  the  first  ;  that  is,  it  does  much 

• 

to  d^rade  men  into  brutes.  There  is,  however,  this 
difierence  ;  the  intemperate  man  degrades  himself;  the 
slave-bolder  degrades  his  fellow-creatures.  Which  of 
the  two  is  most  culpable  in  the  sight  of  God,  let  every 
man  judge. 

The  position  is  false,  that  nation  has  no  right  to  inter- 
fere morally  with  nation.  Every  community  is  respon- 
sible to  other  communities  for  its  laws,  habits,  character ; 
not  responsible  in  the  sense  of  being  liable  to  physical 
poniriiment  and  Ibrce,  but  in  the  sense  of  just  exposure 
to  reprobation  and  scorn ;  and  this  moral  control  com- 
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munities  are  bound  to  exercise  over  each  other^  and  itltidt 
exercise  over  each  other,  and  exercise  it  more  and  more 
in  proportion  to  the  spread  of  intelligence  and  civiHssa- 
tion.  The  world  is  governed  much  more  hj  opinion 
than  by  laws.  It  is  not  the  judgment  of  courts,  but  the 
moral  judgment  of  individuals  and  masses  of  men^  which 
is  the  chief  wall  of  defence  round  property  and  life. 
With  the  progress  of  society,  this  power  of  opinion  is 
taking  the  place  of  arms.  Rulers  are  more  and  more 
anxious  to  stand  acquitted  before  their  peers  and  the 
human  race.  National  honor,  once  in  the  keeping  of  the 
soldier,  is  understood  more  and  more  to  rest  on  the  char- 
acter of  nations.  In  this  state  of  the  world,  all  attempts 
of  the  slave-holder  to  put  to  silence  the  condemning 
voice  of  men,  whether  far  or  near,  are  vain. 

I  claim  the  right  of  pleading  the  cause  of  the  op- 
pressed, whether  he  suffer  in  this  country  or  another.. 
I  utterly  deny  that  a  people  can  screen  themselves  be- 
hind their  nationality  flom  the  moral  judgment  of  the 
world.  Because  they  form  themselves  into  a  state,  and 
forbid  within  their  bounds  a  single  voice  to  rise  in  behalf 
of  the  injured  ;  because  they  crush  the  weak  under  the 
forms  of  law,  dd  they  hereby  put  a  sea)  on  the  lips  of 
foreigners  ?  Do  they  disarin  the  moral  sentiment  of 
other  states  ?  Is  this  among  the  rights  of  sovereignty, 
that  a  people,  however  criminal,  shall  stand  unreproved  } 

In  consequence  of  the  increasing  intercourse  and  in- 
telligence of  modem  times,  there  is  now  erected  in  the 
civilized  world,  a  grand  moral  tribunal,  before  which  vll 
communities  stand  and  must  be  judged.  As  yet,  its  au- 
thority is  feeble  compared  with  what  it  is  to  be,  but  still 
strong  enough  to  lay  restraint^  to  inspire  fear.  Before 
tUsy  dlave*holding  communities  are  arraigned^  and  most 
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The  friends  of  justice,  liberty,  and  humaniQr 
•cease  them  of  grievous  wrongs.  It  is  vain  to  talk  of 
the  prescription  of  two  hundred  years.  Within  this 
space  of  time,  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
code  by  which  the  commonwealth  of  nations  passes  sen- 
leoce.  The  doctrine  of  human  rights  has  been  ex- 
pounded. The  right  of  the  laborer  to  wages,  the  right 
of  every  innocent  man  to  liis  own  person,  the  right  of 
all  to  equity  before  the  laws,  these  are  no  longer  ab- 
stractions of  speculative  visionaries,  no  longer  innova- 
tions, but  the  established  rights  of  humanity.  Before 
the  tribunal  of  -the  civilized  world,  and  the  higher  tribu- 
nal of  Christiamty  and  of  God,  the  slave-holder  has  to 
answer  for  stripping  his  brother  of  these  recognised 
privileges  and  immunities  of  a  man.  Multitudes,  on 
both  sides  of  the  ocean,  looking  above  the  distinction  of 
nations,  standing  on  the  broad  ground  of  a  common 
nature,  protest  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  earth  against 
the  wrong  inflicted  on  then-  enslaved  brother.  Let  the 
South  understand,  that  it  b  not  your  voice  or  mine,  or 
that  of  a  small  knot  of  enthusiasts,  which  they  have  to 
silence.  You  and  I  are  nothing,  but  as  we  represent 
those  great  principles  of  justice  and  charity,  with  which 
the  human  heart  is  eveiywbere  banning  to  beat.  Ev- 
erywhere the  slave-holder  is  accused  ;  eveiywbere  he  is 
judged. 

It  is  strange,  that  the  South  should  tell  us,  that  the 
increasing  protest  at  the  North  against  slavery,  is  the 
greater  wrong,  because  slavery  is  one  of  their  tfiHtfu- 
^iom.  As  if  an  evil  lost  its  deformity  by  becommg  an 
iosdtodon,  that  is,  an  established  thing,  held  up  by  laws 
and  public  force.  One  would  think,  that  the  circum- 
itance  of  its  being  so  rooted,  of  its  havmg  gained  thi^, 

2» 
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rearfiil  strengA,  wei«  the  veiy  reason  for  vigorous  oppo' 
Bition.  A  few  straggling  individuals,  given  to  a  bad 
course,  might  be  overlooked  for  their  insignificance.  But 
when  a  community,  openly,  by  statutes,  by  arms,  adopts 
and  upholds  an  enormous  wrong,  then  good  men,  through 
the  earth,  are  bound  to  unite  against  it,  in  stem,  solemn 
remonstrance.  The  greater  the  force  combined  to  sup- 
port an  evil,  the  greater  the  force  needed  for  its  subver* 

!  sion.  Crime  is  comparatively  weak,  undl  it  embodies 
and  '^  sanctifies  "  itself  in  institutions.  Individuals,  seis- 
ing on  and  enslaving  their  brethren,  would  be  put  down 
by  the  spontaneous,  immediate  reprobation  of  society. 
It  is  the  perpetration  of  this  wrong  by  communiiies, 
which  makes  it  formidable  ;  and,  I  confess,  that  here,  if 
anywhere,  a  justification  may  be  found  for  organised  as- 
sociations against  slavery.  This  evil  rests  on  associated 
strength,  on  the  prostitution  of  the  powers  of  the  state. 
Regarded  as  an  institution,  which  combined  millions  up- 
hold, it  seems  to  have  a  strength,  a  permanence,  against 
which  individual  power  can  avail  nothing  ;  and  hence,  it 
may  be  said,  strength  is  to  be  sought  in  associations. 
The  argument  does  not  satisfy  me  ;  for  I  believe,  that, 
to  produce  moral  changes  of  judgment  and  feeling,  the 

\  ifldividoal,  in  the  long  run,  is  stronger  than  combinations  ; 
but  I  do  feel,  that  slavery,  entrenched  behind  institutions, 
is,  on  that  very  account,  to  be  assailed  with  all  the 
weapons  of  reason,  of  moral  suasioo,  of  moiral  reproba- 
tion, which  good  men  can  wield.  Leas  mercy  ahouU 
be  shown  it,  because  it  is  an  institution. 

The  notion  which  I  have  combated,  that  slavery  is  to 

be  treated  with  respect  beoauae  it  ia  a  publie  ortfisance, 

is  one  of  many  prooft,  that,  even  yet,  there  ia  but  a  ikint 

.tonaekwisiieaa  of  the  eziitence  of  an  everlasting  and 
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■BMitabie  role  of  right-     Multitudes,  even  now,  know 
■0  Uglier  authority  than  human   gOTernment.      They 
dank,  that  a  number  of  men,  periiaps  littie  iionored  as 
Bidividuak  for  intetUgence  and  yirtue,  are  yet  competent, 
when  collected  into  a  legislature,  to  create  right  and 
wrong*     The  most  immoral  institutions  thus  gain  a  sanc- 
tity from  law.     To  the  laws  we  are  indeed  bound  to 
rabmit,  hi  the  sense  of  abstaining  from  physical  resist- 
ance ;  bat  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  bow  to  them 
our  moral  judgment,  our  free  thoughts,  our  free  speech* 
What !    Is  conscience  to  stoop  from  its  supremacy, 
and  to  become  an  echo  of  the  human  magistrate  ?     Is 
die  law,  written  by  God's  finger  on  the  heart,  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  interested  statesmen  ?    Is  it  not  one  of  the 
chief  marks  of  social  progress,  that  men  are  coming 
to  recognise  immutable  principles,  to  understand  the  m 
dependence  of  truth  and  duty  on  human  will,  on  thi 
sovereignty  of  the  State,  whether  lodged  in  one  or  man; 
hands .' 

You  and  I,  Sir,  observe  the  golden  rule,  conceniin} 
Southern  slavery.  We  do  to  our  neighbour,  what  Wf 
wish  our  neighbour  to  do  to  us.  We  expose,  as  we  can. 
the  crinMS  and  cruelties  of  other  States,  and  we  ask  of 
odier  States  the  same  freedom  towards  our  own.  If,  in 
the  opioioQ  of  ihe  civilized  world,  or  of  any  portion  of 
it,  we  of  this  Commonwealth  are  robbing  men  of  theii 
dearest  rights,  and  treadmg  them  in  the  dust,  let  the 
wrong  bo  proolaimed  for  and  wide.  If  good  men  any- 
where  believe,  that  here  the  weak  are  at  the  mercy  of 
tha  sttoBgi  aod  the  poor  are  denied  the  protection  of  the 
lawB,  dien  let  them  make  every  State  of  the  Union  rmg 
with  indignant  rebuke.  Especially  if  a  giant  evil  is  here 
incorporated  with  our  civil  institutions,  upheld  by  the 
pubGc  force,  so  that  the  stifTerers  are  made  dumb,  $o  Aat 
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they  endure  the  last  wrong  in  being  forbidden  to  speak 
of  their  wrongs,  then,  we  say,  let  humanity  beyond  our 
borders  take  hold  of  their  cause.  If  the  oppressed  are 
muzzled  here,  let  the  lips  of  the  free  elsewhere  give 
voice  to  their  wrongs. 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  I  have  gone  on  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  'Slave-holding  States,  as  far  as  slavery  is 
concerned,  stand  to  the  other  States  on  the  footing  of 
foreign  countries,  and  have  shown,  that  if  we  make  them 
this  concession,  our  right  of  remonstrance  against  thb 
institution  is  untouched.  But  this  concession  is  un- 
grounded, unjust.  The  Free  and  Slave  States  are  one 
nation,  and  have  a  very  different  connexion  with  one  an- 
other from  their  connexion  with  foreign  conununities. 
Slavery  is  not  the  affair  of  a  part  only,  but  of  the  whole. 
i  The  Free  States  are  concerned  in  it,  and  of  necessity 
/  act  on  it  and  are  acted  on  by  it.  We  of  the  North  sus- 
tain intimate  relations  to  slavery,  which  make  us  partak- 
ers of  its  guilt,  and  which,  of  course,  bind  us  to  use 
every  lawful  means  for  its  subversion.  This  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  establish. 

If  we  look  Grst  at  the  District  of  Columbia,  we  have 
a  proof,  how  deeply  the  Free  States  are  implicated  by 
their  contact  with  the  Slave-holding.  I  do  not  refer  now 
to  the  reproach  fixed  on  the  whole  people,  by  the  open, 
allowed  existence  of  bondage  at  the  seat  of  government. 
This  is  evil  enough,  especially  if  we  add,  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  besides  this  contamination,  is  one  of 
the  chief  slave-markets  in  the  country  ;  so  that  strangers, 
foreign  ministers,  men  whose  reports  of  us  determine 
our  rank  in  the  civilized  world,  associate  with  us  the 
enormities  of  the  slave-trade  and  of  slave  aucti<Mi8  as 
among  our  chief  distinctions.  This  is  bad  enough  for  a 
conimunity  which  has  any  respect  for  character.     But 
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there  is  a  greater  evil.  The  District  or  Columbia  fast- 
ens on  the  whole  nation  the  guilt  of  slave-holding.  We 
It  the  North  uphold  it  as  truly  as  the  South.  That  dis- 
trict belongs  to  no  State,  but  to  the  Dation.  It  is  gov- 
ened  by  the  nation,  and  with  as  ample  powers  as  are 
possessed  hj  any  State  government.  Its  laws  and  insti- 
tutions exist  through  the  national  wiU.  Every  legal  act 
owes  its  authority  to  Congress.  Of  consequence,  the 
slavery  of  the  District  is  upheld  by  the  nation.  Not  a 
slave  is  sold  or  whipped  there,  but  by  the  sanction  of  the 
whole  people.  The  slave  code  of  the  District  admits 
of  mitigations ;  and  this  code  remains  unmodified  through 
the  national  will.  The  guilt  of  the  institution  thus  lies 
at  the  door  of  every  man  in  the  United  States,  unless 
he  purge  himself  of  it  by  solemn  petition  and  remon- 
strance against  the  evil.  What !  have  the  Free  States 
nothing  to  do  with  slavery  !  This  moment  they  are  giv- 
ing it  active  support. 

And  here  it  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  observe, 
how  soon  and  naturally  retribution  follows  crime.  We 
uphold^.slavgy  in  the  District ^fjColumbio-;  and  this  is 
beginning  to  trench  on  our  own  freedom.  It  is  making 
of  no  effect  the  right  of  petition^  a  right  founded  not  on 
convention  and  charters,  but  on  nature,  and  granted  even 
by  despots  to  their  subjects.  The  pretext  on  which  the 
petitions  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  Columbia  have 
been  denied  the  common  attention  by  Congress,  is  not 
even  specious.  The  right  of  Congress  to  perform  the 
act  for  which  the  petitioners  pray  is  undoubted.  It  may 
be  said  to  have  been  demonstrated.*     Why,  then,  are 

•  See  a  pemiihlet  on  the  Abolitioo  of  SUveiy  in  the  Diitriet  of  Colom- 
bUy  hj  Wythe.    Th»  b  one  of  Uie  ablest  pamphlets  from  the  Americas 
It  is  aacribed  to  Theodore  Weld. 
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tbe  memorials  of  a  free  people  on  diis  subject,  treated 
with  a  scorn  to  which  no  others  are  subjected  ?  It  is 
pretended,  that  the  petitioners  are  aiming  at  an  object 
which  the  constitution  places  beyond  the  power  of  Con- 
gress ;  that  they  are  seeking,  through  this  dction  in  tbe 
District,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States.  To  tins,  two 
replies  at  once  occur.  The  first  is,  that  among  tlie  pe- 
titioners, who  hope  by  acting  on  the  District  to  reach 
slavery  everywhere,  there  is  not  one  who  has  not  also  an- 
otlier  object,  which  is  the  well-being  of  the  District,  or  tlie 
abolition  of  slavery  in  it  for  its  own  sake.  Allowing  one 
of  their  ends  to  be  unwarrantable,  they  distinctly  propose 
another  end,  which  the  constitution  sanctiotis.  A  second 
reply  is,  timt  it  is  not  true  of  all  who  have  petitioned  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District,  that  tiiey  have 
aimed,  in  this  way,  at  the  aibolition  of  it  in  the  States. 
I  have  signed  these  petitions,  I  know  not  how  often, 
a.id,  in  so  doing,  was  in  no  degree  moved  by  this  con- 
sideradon.  I  was  governed  by  other  motives.  I  wished 
the  District  to  be  purified  from  a  great  evil.  I  wished 
tbe  nation  to  be  freed  from  the  responsibility  of  ot-d^in- 
ing  and  upholding  slavery.  I  wished  also  by  some  pub- 
lic act  to  wash  my  own  hands  of  this  guilt.  I  felt  my- 
self bound  to  declare,  that,  if  this  nation  uphold  slavery, 
I  am  clear  of  it.  And  I  hold  it  the  duty  of  eveiy  man 
in  the  Free  States,  who  regards  this  institution  as  I  do, 
to  bear  the  same  testimony  against  it,  and,  by  solemn 
remonstrance  to  Congress,  to  purge  his  conscience  of 
the  nation's  crime.  As  for  myself,  I  could  not  petition 
against  slavery  in  the  District,  as  a  means  of  abolishing 
it  in  the  States ;  for,  as  I  have  again  and  again  declared, 
I  can  see  but  little  connexion  between  these  meatures. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  by  sanctioning  an  acknowledged  wiong 
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at  dM  seat  of  govenuseot,  we  have  provoked  a  blow  at 
our  owB  priTileges.  In  the  ortgUial  draught  of  ihe  C4>n- 
ftUtutiol^  the  right  of  petition  was  not  referred  to^  for 
no  one  dteamed  of  ils  ever  being  questieoed.  Masea- 
cbuaetu^  however^  nei  satisfied  with  its  foulidataon  in 
aature  and  reason,  4bo8e  ta  place  it  under  the  proteetion 
of  the  coiistkutioiiw  What  this  right  is,  we  must  judge 
from  usage,  and  fton  its  own  nature  and  end.  Thus 
interpretedy  has  it  not  been  infringed  h/  the  power  of 
slavery  ?• 

I  have  now  considered  oae  important  relation  of  the 
Free  States  to  slavery,  that  which  grows  out  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Cohimbia*     I  now  proceed  to  another.     The 
eoastitatioo  requires  the  Free  States  to  send  back  to  \ 
bMid^e  the  fugitive  slave.     Does  this  show  that  we^ 
have  no  concern  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  the 
Sooth  ?   that  the  gulh  of  them,  if  such  there  be,  is 
wholly  theirs,  and  in  no  degree  ours  ?      This  elause"? 
laakes  tis  direct  partakers  of  the  guilt ;  and,  of  eonse-L 
quence,  we  have  a  vital  interest  in  the  matter  of  slavery.! 
I  know  BO  provision  of  the  constitution  at  which  my  3 
moral  feelings  revolt,  but  this.     Has  not  the  slave  ^  1 
light  to  fly  from  bondage  ?    Who  among  us  doubts  it  ?  V 
Let  any  man  ask  himself,  how  be  should  construe  his 
ri^Hs,  were  be  made  a  slave ;  and  does  he  not  receive 
so  answer  from  his  own  moral  nature,  as  bright,  imme- 
diatC)  and  resistless,  as  lightning  ?     And  yet  we  of  the 
Free  States  stop  the  flying  slave,  and  give  him  back  to 
bondage  !     It  does  liot  satisfy  me  to  be  toM,  that  this  is 
•  part  of  that  sacred  instrument,  the  constitution,  which 
til  are  solMunfy  bound  to  uphoU.     No  charter  of  man's 
writing  can  Mootify  injustice,  or  repdal  God's  Eternal 

*  See  Note  A. 
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Law.  I  cannot  escape  the  conviction,  that  every  tnau 
who  aids  the  restoration  of  the  flying  sbve,  is  a  wrong 
doer,  though  this  is  done  by  our  best  and  wisest  men 
with  no  self-reproach.  To  send  him  from  a  Free  State 
into  bondage,  seems  to  me  much  the  same  thing  as  to 
transport  him  from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies  or  this 
country.  I  shall  undoubtedly  be  told,  that  the  fugitive 
is  a  slave  by  the  laws  of  territory  from  which  he  es- 
capes. But  when  laws  are  acknowledged  violations  of 
the  most  sacred  rights,  we  cannot  innocently  be  active 
in  replacing  men  under  their  cruel  power.  The  slave 
goes  back  not  merely  to  toil  and  sweat  for  his  master  as 
before.  He  goes  to  be  lacerated  for  the  offence  of  fly- 
ing from  oppression.  For  hardly  any  crime  is  the  slave 
so  scored  and  scarred  as  for  running  away ;  and  for 
every  lash  that  enters  his  flesh,  we  of  the  Free  States, 
who  have  given  him  back,  must  answer. 

I  know  perfectly  how  these  views  will  be  received  at 
the  North  and  South.  Some  will  call  me  a  visionary, 
while  more  will  fix  on  me  a  harder  name.  But  I  look 
above  scoflfers  and  denouncers  to  that  pure,  serene,  al- 
mighty Justice,  which  is  enthroned  in  Heaven,  and  in- 
quire of  God,  the  Father  of  us  all,  whether  be  approves 
the  surrender  of  the  flying  slave.  I  shall  be  charged 
with  irreverence  towards  die  fathers  of  the  Revolution, 
the  framers  of  our  glorious  national  charter.  But  I  re- 
ply, that,  great  as  they  were,  they  were  fallible,  and  that 
the  progress  of  opinion  since  their  day  seems  to  me  to 
have  convicted  them  of  error  in  the  matter  now  in  hand. 
I  am  aware,  too,  that  good  and  wise  men,  friends  who 
are  dear  to  me,  will  disapprove  my  free,  strong  language. 
But  T  must  be  faithful  to  the  strong  moral  convicdon 
which  I  cannot  escape  on  this  subject.     If  I  am  right| 


the  tnith  wliich  I  speak,  howeirer  questioned  now,  will 
not  have  been  spoken  in  vain.  To-day  is  not  Forever. 
The  men  who  now  scorn  or  condemn,  are  not  to  live 
for  ever.  Let  a  few  years  pass,  and  we  shall  all  have 
miished,  and  other  actors  will  611  the  stage,  and  the  de* 
pised  and  neglected  truths  of  this  generation  will  become 
the  honored  ones  of  the  next. 

Before  quitting  this  topic,  it  may  be  well  just  to 
glance  at  the  reasoning  by  which  my  views  will  be 
assailed.  To  the  exposition  of  duty  now  given  it  will 
be  objected,  that  the  morality  of  the  closet  is  not  the 
morality  of  red  life ;  that  there  is  danger  of  pushing 
principles  to  extremes ;  that  difficulties  are  to  be  grap- 
pled with  m  the  conduct  of  public  affiurs,  which  retired 
men  cannot  understand ;  that  there  must  be  a  compro- 
mise between  the  Ideal  and  the  Actual ;  and  that  our 
rigid  rules  must  be  softened  or  bend,  when  consequen- 
ces, unusually  serious,  will  attend  their  observance. 
These  commonplaces  are  not  wholly  without  truth. 
Morality  is  sometimes  turned,  by  inexperienced  men, 
into  rant  and  romance.  Solitary  dreamers,  exalting 
imagtmition  above  reason  and  conscience,  make  life  a 
stage  for  playing  showy,  dazzling  parts,  which  pass  with 
them  for  beautiful  or  heroic.  I  have  little  more  sym- 
pathy with  these  over-refined,  sublimated  moralists,  than 
with  the  common  run  of  coarse,  low-minded  politicians. 
Duty  is  something  practicable,  something  within  reach,^^  '-  )-^^ 
and  which  approves  itself  to  us  not  in  moments  of 
feverish  excitement,  but  of  deliberate  thought.  Good 
sense,  which  is  another  name  for  that  calm,  compre- 
hensive reason,  which  sees  things  as  they  are,  and  looks 
at  all  the  circumstances  and  consequences  of  actions, 
is  as  essential  to  the  moral  direction  of  life,  as  in  merely 
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prudential  concerns.  Still  more,  there  is  a  large  class  of 
actions,  the  relations  of  which  are  so  complicated,  and 
the  consequences  so  obscure,  that  individual  judgment 
is  at  fault,  and  we  are  bound  to  acquiesce  in  usage,  es* 
pecially  if  long  established,  because  this  represents  to 
us  the  collective  experience  of  the  race.  All  this  is 
true.  But  it  is  also  true,  that  there  are  grand,  funda- 
mental, moral  principles,  which  shine  with  their  own 
light,  which  approve  themselves  to  the  reason,  con- 
science, and  heart,  and  which  have  gathered  strength 
and  sanctity  from  the  experience  of  nations  and  in- 
\  dividuals  through  all  ages.  These  are  never  to  be  sur- 
rendered  to  the  urgency  of  the  moment,  however  press- 
ing, or  to  imagined  interests  of  individuak  or  states. 
Let  these  be  sacrificed  to  hope  or  fear,  and  our  foun- 
dation is  gone,  our  anchor  slipped.  We  have  no  fix- 
tures in  our  own  souls,  nothing  to  rely  on.  No  ground 
of  faith  in  man  is  left  us.  Selfish,  staggering  policy^ 
becomes  the  standard  of  duty,  the  guide  of  life,  the 
law  of  nations.  Now  the  question  as  to  surrendering 
fugitive  slaves,  seems  to  me  to  fall  plainly,  immediately, 
under  these  great  primitive  truths  of  morality.  It  has 
no  complexity  about  it,  no  mysterious  elements,  no 
obscure  consequences.  To  send  back  the  slave  is  to 
treat  the  innocent  as  guilty.  It  is  to  violate  a  plain 
natural  right.  It  is  to  enforce  a  criminal  claim.  It  is 
to  take  the  side  of  the  strong  and  oppressive  against  the 
weak  and  poor.  It  is  to  give  up  an  unoffending  fellow- 
creature  to  a  degrading  bondage,  and  to  borriUe  lacera- 
tion. The  fixed  universal  consequence  of  this  act  is^ 
the  severe  punishment,  not  of  the  injurious,  but  of  the 
injured  man.  On  this  point,  my  moral  nature  speaks 
strongly,  and  I  ought  to  give  it  utterance.     If  I  err. 
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(here  are  enough  to  refute  me.  My  authority  is  nothing, 
wliere  a  people  are  against  me.  I  ask  no  authority  ; 
but  simply  that  what  I  say  may  be  calmly,  impartially 
weighed. 

It  will  be  said,  that  the  South  will  insist  on  this  stip- 
ulation, because  it  is  necessary  to  the  support  of  her 
institotioDs.  This  necessity  may  be  questioned,  be- 
cause, if  I  may  judge  from  a  rough  estimate,  compara- 
tively few  fugitives  are  recovered  from  other  States ; 
and  yet  slavery  lives  and  thrives.  But  if  the  necessity 
be  real,  then  it  follows,  that  the  Free  States  are  the 
gpardians,  and  essential  supports  of  slavery.  We  are 
die  jailors  and  constables  of  the  institution ;  and  yet, 
we  are  told,  that  we  sustain  no  relation  to  slavery,  that 
it  b  in  no  degree  our  concern ! 

I  know  it  will  be  asked,  what  ought  to  be  done,  if 
the  constitution  bind  us  to  an  unlawful  act  ?  I  reply ; 
the  individual,  convinced  of  the  unlawfulness,  can  have 
00  difficulty.  He  must  abstain  from  what  he  deems 
wrong.  As  to  the  community,  should  it  ever  come  to 
the  same  conviction,  it  must  take  counsel  from  circum- 
stances and  from  its  wisest  minds,  as  to  the  course  by 
which  its  peace  and  prosperity  and  the  interest  of  the 
whole  land  may  be  reconciled  with  duty.  Happily, 
the  constitution  may  be  amended,  and  this  power  is 
never  so  needed,  as  when  the  conscience  of  the  citizen 
comes  in  collision  with  the  government.  I  trust,  that 
10  amendment,  reaching  the  present  case,  and  demand- 
ed, not  by  the  passion,  but  by  the  deliberate  moral 
judgmtet  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community,  will  not 
iail.  I  appeal  to  the  generosity  and  honor  of  the  South, 
iod  would  ask,  whether  we,  with  our  views  of  slavery, 
ougjit  to  be  required  to  give  it  active  support  ?    I  woidd 
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ask,  whether,  in  the  present  state  of  opinion  iu  the 
civilized  world,  a  slave  country  ought  not  to  protect  its 
own  institutions,  without  looking  for  aid  to  others  ?  I 
would  ask  too,  whether  a  citizen,  who  views  the  govern- 
ment which  he  sustains,  as  pledged  to  wrong,  deserves 
reproach  for  laboring  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  trutb 
and  rectitude  ?  Does  not  the  constitution,  in  making 
provision  for  its  own  amendment,  imply  the  possibility 
of  defect,  and  warrant  free  discussion  of  its  various 
clauses  ?  What  avails  our  liberty  of  speech,  if,  on  a 
grave  question  of  duty,  we  must  hold  our  peac«  ?  If 
the  citizen  believes,  that  our  very  constitutional  charter 
sanctions  wrong,  is  he  not  bound  by  his  participatbn 
of  the  national  sovereignty,  by  the  fact  of  his  forming  a 
portion  of  the  body  politic,  to  utter  his  honest  thought  ? 
I  proceed  to  consider  another  important  relation  which 
the  North  bears  to  slavery.  We  are  bounds  in  case  of 
an  insurrection  of  the  slaves  against  their  masters,  to 
put  it  down  by  force.  This  we  ought  to  do,  for  such 
an  insurrection  would  involve  all  the  woes  and  crimes 
of  civil  war  in  the  most  aggravated  forms,  with  no  possi« 
biltty  of  a  beneficial  result.  It  would  be  cruelty,  massa- 
cre, without  compensation  or  hope.  The  slaves  are 
incapable  of  substituting  free  institutions  for  their  bon* 
dage  :  and  extermination  or  a  heavier  yoke  would  end 
their  struggles.  We  ought  to  disarm  them  ;  but  ought 
we  to  replace  their  chains  ?  Ought  we  to  put  them 
without  protectbn  under  exasperated  oppressors  ?  Ought 
we  not  to  feel,  that  both  parties  in  this  fearful  conflict 
have  rights  ?  And  ought  we  not  to  act  as  friends  of. 
both  ?  Is  there  nothing  at  which  our  minds  revolt, 
in  the  thought  of  restoring  unmitigated  slavery ;  of  giving 
back  the  victim  to  the  unrestrained  power,  which,  under 
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i  spaimodie  sense  of  wroi^,'  he  has  struggled  to  throw 
off?  Should  not  every' effort,  short  of  physical  force, 
be  employed  to  ohtain  for  him  a  better,  a  more  righteous 
lot  ?  But  the  South,*  as  we  well  know,  would  reject 
snch  medktioD  with  scorn.  Have  we  not,  then,  painful 
reiatioDs  to  slavery  ?  Have  we  not  a  deep  interest  in 
iu  abolition  ? 

In  another  view  the  North  sustains  relations  to  slav- 
ery.   Slavery  b  our  near  neighbour ;  and  not  a  few 
among  us  grow  hardened  to  it  by  familiarity.     It  per- 
verts our  moral  sense.     We  cannot  hold  intimate  con- 
aezion,  national  union,  widi  a  r^on  where  so  great  an 
ahuse  is  l^^lised,  and  yet  escape  contuninatioiu     To 
say  nothing  of  friendly,  doroestie  intercourse,  oar  eoisir 
meccial  rdations  with  the  Shive  States  give  to  not  a 
few  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  institution.     The  slave 
is  mortgaged  to  the  Northern  merchant.     The  slaves^,'  a  ^w 
roil  is  the  Northern  merchant's  wealth,  for  it  produces  I        ,1 
the  great  staple  on  which  aU  the  commercial  dealings  A  ' 
of  the  country  turn.     As  our  merchants  and  manuiiEictijr- Vf  V' 
ers  cast  their  eyes  southward,  what  do  they  see  ?    Cot- 1 
ton,  Cotton,  nothing  but  Cotton.     This  fills  the  whoW 
horizon  of  the  South.     What  care  they  for  the  poor 
human  toob  by  whom  it  b  reared  ?     Their  i^mpathies 
are  with  the  man  with  whom  they  deal,  who  trusts  them 
and  u  trusted  by  them,  and  not  with  tlie  bondmen,  by 
whose  sweat  th^  thrive.     What  change  do  they  desire 
V  a  sjrslem  so  gainful  ^    Under  diese  various  influ- 
ences, the  nx>ral  feeling  of  the  North  in  regard  to  slav- 
ery b  more  or  less  palsied.     Men  call  it  in  vague  lan- 
gDage  an  evil,  just  as  they  call  religion  a  good  ;  b  both 
cases  giving  assent  to  a  lifeless  form  of  words,  which 
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they  forget  whilst  they  utter  them,  and  which  have  no 
power  over  their  lives. 

There  is  .another  way  in  which  Southern  slavery 
bears  seriously  on  the  North.  It  blends  itself  inti* 
mately  with  the  whole  political  action  of  the  country, 
determines  its  parties,  decides  important  measures  of 
government,  is  a  brand  of  discord,  a  fountain  of  bitter 
strifes,  and,  whilst  it  lasts,  will  never  suffer  us  to  be- 
come truly  one  people.  We  call  ourselves  one,  but 
slavery  makes  us  two.  National  unity  implies  a  general 
unity  of  character ;  but  Slave  States  and  Free  States 
are  severed  by  deep,  indelible  differences  of  mind  and 
feeling.  In  the  former,  where  one  half  of  the  popu* 
lation  are  semi-barbarous  or  semi-brutal,  and  the  otlier 
half  trained  to  mastery,  to  lordship;  there  can  be  little 
comprehension  of,  and  little  sympathy  with,  the  latter, 
where  the  recognition  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  is  the 
pervading  principle  of  government  and  of  common  life. 
The  South,  counting  labor  degradation,  must  look  with 
contempt  on  the  most  important  and  influential  portions 
of  the  North,  that  is,  our  great  mechanic  and  agricultural 
classes.  From  these  fundamental  differences  in  the  very 
constitution  of  society,  must  grow  up  jealousies,  real 
and  imaginary  collisions  of  interest,  mutual  dislike,  mutu- 
al fear.  Congress  must  be  an  arena,  in  which  Northern 
and  Southern  parties  will  be  arrayed  against  each  other ; 
and  that  portion  of  the  Union,  which  has  the  strongest 
bond  of  union  within  itself,  will,  on  the  whole,  master 
the  other.  A  Northern  man  thinks  it  no  hard  thing  to 
show,  that  slavery  has  chiefly  ruled  the  country,  has 
deeply  influenced  Northern  commerce  and  manufao 
tures,  has  played  off  Northern  parties  against  each  other, 
wliilst  a  Southern  man  undoubtedly  can  produce  a  Ust  of 
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gnemices  in  return.  Thus  slavery  is  the  bane  of  our 
Uoioo.  Nothing  else  can  separate  us.  Without  this 
dement  of  war  and  woe  in  our  institutions,  our  nation 
would  be  more  indissolubly  bound  together  by  mutual 
benefits,  than  any  other  nation  is  by  habit  and  tradition. 
HaTe  we,  then,  nothing  to  do  with  slavery  ?  Is  it  the 
concern  of  the  South  alone  ?  Are  we  bound  to  keep 
silence  on  it,  because  it  nowhere  touches  us,  because  it 
is  as  foreign  to  us  as  the  slavery  of  Turkey  and  Russia  ? 
O  no.  It  more  than  touches  us.  We  feel  its  grasp. 
We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  humanity,  to  do 
what  we  lawfully  and  peacefully  may  to  procure  its 
abolition. 

I  have  thus  considered  at  length  the  right  and  fitness 
of  discussing  freely  the  subject  of  slavery.  Why  is  ic 
that  this  right  is  questioned  ?  What  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  charge  agginst  us,  of  unwarrantable  interference 
with  what  is  not  our  proper  concern  ?  The  real  cause 
of  the  complaint,  though  not  suspected  at  the  South, 
is  the  insensibility  which  prevails  there  in  regard  to  this 
evil.  Could  the  slave-holder  look  on  it  firom  our  point 
of  view,  could  he  see  it  as  we  do,  he  would  no  longer 
blame  our  remonstrances  against  it.  He  would  himself 
join  the  cry.  But  here  lies  his  unhappiness.  Long 
habit  has  hardened  him  to  slavery.  Perhaps  he  calls  it 
an  evil,  but  this  word  on  his  lips  means  something  very 
different  from  what  it  means  on  ours.  Habit  is  as  pow- 
erful over  the  understanding  and  conscience  as  over  tlie 
will.  Aa  institution  handed  down  from  our  fatlicrs, 
tanctioned  by  laws,  and  under  which  we  have  grown 
up,  be  it  ever  so  criminal,  cannot  shock  us  as  it  does  a 
ttraif er,  and  we  naturally  count  the  stranger's  rebuka 
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un  insult  and  wrong.  Here  lies  the  vice  of  Mr.  Cky's 
speech.  He  silently  assumes  tlie  innocence  of  slavery. 
He  does  not  dream  of  ihe  need  of  apologizing  for  him- 
self as  a  slave-holder.  He  cannot  realize,  diat,  in  the 
view  of  the  civilized  world,  this  is  a  brand,  which  shows 
tlirougb  all  the  brightness  of  his  talents  and  fame.  He 
approaches  the  subject  with  a  tone  of  confidence,  and, 
though  tlie  advocate  of  flagrant  injustice,  takes  the  giound 
of  an  injured  man.  We,  wlio  speak  and  wrila  against 
slavery,  find  our  vindication  and  our  duty  in  the  enor- 
mity of  the  evil.  How  natural  that  those,  who  have 
lived  in  fellowship  with  the  evil  from  their  birth,  should 
look  on  us  as  rash,  unwarrantable  meddlers  with  what  is 
their  business  alone  ! 

I  have  said,  that  we  rest  the  justice  and  obligation 
of  our  moral  ef£brts  against  slavery,  on  the  greatness 
of  the  evil.  It  might  then  be  expected,  that  to  make 
out  our  case  more  fully,  I  should  enlarge  on  this  topic, 
and  show  that  slavery  is  not  an  imaginary  monster,  but 
a  combination  of  wrongs,  and  crimes,  and  woes,  not 
only  jusdfying,  but  demanding,  the  opposiuoo  of  all 
good  men.  But  I  have,  in  a  former  publication,  trav- 
elled this,  ground,  and  I  cannot  unnecessarily  renew  the 
pain  which  I  then  suffered.  There  is,  however,  one 
topic  on  which  something  should .  be  said.  I  refer  to 
the  common  apology  for  slavery,  by  which  the  whole 
South,  and  not  a  few  at  the  North,  conceal  from  them* 
selves  the  true  character  of  this  evil,  and  repel  as  un* 
warrantable  our  efforts  for  its  destruction.  Whenever 
the  subject  is  discussed,  we  are  told,  that  through  the 
lenity  of  the  master,  the  slave  suffers  less  than  the  la- 
borer in  most  other  countries.  He  has  more  comforts,  - 
we  hear.     He  is  happier.     To  this  refuge  the  slave- 
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lioider  always  flies.  My  next  object,  therefore,  and 
one  iDtjmateljr  connected  with  the  preceding,  will  3c  to 
examine  this  position. 

I  begin  with  observing,  that  it  is  honorable  to  our 
times,  that  such  a  defence  as  this  is  urged  and  required. 
It  shows  the  progress  of  civilization  and  Christianity, 
ihat  the  master  holds  himself  bound  to  nuiintain,  that 
his  victim  b  happier  for  his  bondage.  An  ancient  Ro- 
man never  thought  of  seeking  a  justification  of  slavery 
io  its  blessings,  never  took  the  ground  of  his  being  a 
benefactor  to  those  whom  he  oppressed.  We  have  here 
a  sign  of  the  great  moral  revolution  which  is  making 
its  way  through  society ;  and  we  may  be  assured,  that, 
whra  slavery  can  only  stand  on  the  footing  of  its  bene- 
ficence, it  is  not  far  from  its  fall. 

I  have  never  been  disposed  to  deny,  that  at  the  South 
slavery  wore  a  milder  aspect  than  in  other  countries, 
though  by  some  this  is  strenuously  denied.  I  concede 
the  (act ;  and  still  more,  I  cannot  doubt,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  slave  continues  to  improve.  The  cry,  that 
the  slave  is  treated  more  severely  on  account  of  the 
abolition  movement  at  the  North,  cannot  be  true  on  the 
whole,  though  particular  restraints  may  be  increased. 
He  is  and  must  be  treated  more  kindly.  We  havt)  here 
better  evidence  than  rumor.  A  master  was  never  made 
niore  severe,  by  having  the  eyes  of  the  world  turned 
apoD  him,  especially  when  the  world,  as  at  present,  is 
more  than  e?er  penetrated  with  the  spurit  of  humanity. 
Slavery  exbts  at  this  moment  under  the  broad  light  of 
Heaven.  The  sound  of  the  lash  resounds  through  the 
Free  States,  and  through  all  nations.  The  master  is 
beU  responsible  to  his  race  for  his  power.  Can  this 
make  him  more  severe  ?    The  defences  which  we  hear 
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from  the  South,  set  us  at  ease  on  this  point.  The  anx- 
iety of  the  planter  to  show  the  Northern  visiter  the  com- 
forts of  his  slaves,  sets  us  at  ease.  Within  a  short  time, 
more  than  one  gentle  voice  of  woman  from  the  South 
has  spoken  to  me  of  the  happiness  of  the  slave.  The 
master  feels,  that  he  can  only  keep  himself  within  the 
pale  of  civilized  society,  by  practising  kindness  to  a 
certain  extent.  All  his  defenders  at  the  North  plead  his 
kindness.  Who  does  not  see,  that,  under  these  influ* 
ences,  the  severities  of  the  system  must  be  mitigated, 
and  that  the  advocates  of  freedom  are  doing  immediate 
good  to  the  poor  creatures  whose  cause  they  espouse  f 

I  believe,  too,  that  not  only  is  the  general  treatment 
of  the  slaves  improved,  but  that  their  religious  means 
are  increased,  in  consequence  of  the  Agitation  at  the 
North.  We  are  told,  that  they  are  now  denied  instruc- 
tion in  reading.  But  ministers,  churches,  masters,  are 
waked  up,  as  never  before,  to  the  obligation  of  giving 
'  to  the  slaves  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  and  have  a 
new  anxiety  to  roll  away  the  reproach  of  bringing  up 
hordes  of  heathens  within  their  borders.  I  must  say, 
however,  that  whilst  we  must  give  credit  to  the  South 
for  increased  religious  attention  to  the  slave,  I  expect 
little  good  from  it.  And  I  thus  speak,  not  merely  from 
the  reports  of  intelligent  witnesses,  but  from  immutable 
moral  principles.  It  is  hard  to  graft  good  on  what  is 
essentially  evil  and  corrupt ;  hard  for  the  man  who  op- 
presses to  exalt  his  victim.  There  is  always  a  tenden- 
cy to  unity  in  the  various  influences  which  a  man  exerts. 
To  enslave  a  human  being,  is  to  war  against  his  reli- 
gious, as  truly  as  his  social  and  physical  nature.  The 
African  is,  indeed,  very  susceptible,  and  easily  puts  on 
Cbe  show  of  piety.    Nothing  is  easier  than  to  draw  forth 
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groans  or  shouts  from  a  colored  congregation.  Nothbg 
easier  than  to  gather  this  people  by  crowds  into  church- 
es. But  the  slave  is  incapable  of  a  nobler  reverence 
towards  God  than  towards  his  master.  He  is  equally, 
I  fear,  a  slave  before  both.  This  is  one  of  the  evils  of 
slavery,  that  it  perverts,  turns  into  an  instrument  of  dc- 
gradauon,  that  highest  sentiment  of  our  nature,  rever- 
ence. Id  truth,  it  is  hard  to  comprehend,  how  the 
slave-holder  can  preach  the  grand  principles  of  Christi- 
anity ;  how  he  can  set  forth  God  as  the  Universal  Fa- 
ther, who  looks  on  all  men  with  an  equally  tender  love, 
and  watches,  with  an  equal  severity  of  justice,  over  the 
rights  of  all.  Indeed,  how  difficult  must  it  be  for  either 
masters  or  slaves  to  get  into  the  heart  of  this  religion, 
to  understand  its  deep  purpose,  when  the  chief  element 
of  such  a  community  is  in  direct  hostility  to  its  spirit. 
I  speak  not  from  report,  but  from  the  general  principles 
of  hunum  nature ;  and  these  would  lead  me  to  fear,  that, 
in  such  a  community,  the  religion  of  the  higher  classes 
as  well  as  of  the  lowest,  must  be,  to  an  unusual  extent, 
one  or  another  form  of  superstition,  that  is,  a  substitu- 
tion of  dogmas,  ceremonies,  or  feelings,  for  the  manly 
and  enlightened  piety  which  Jesus  taught,  and  which 
makes  the  worship  of  God  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  imi- 
tation of  his  Universal  Justice  and  Universal  Love. 

This  is  somewhat  of  a  digression,  though  not  exceed- 
ing the  freedom  of  epistolary  communication.  I  return 
to  the  subject.  I  acknowledge,  and  rejoice  to  acknowl- 
edge, that  slavery  is  mitigated  by  kindness  at  the  South, 
though,  as  we  shall  see,  it  necessarily  includes  much 
cruelty.  I  will  allow  to  the  full  extent  what  is  urged  in 
fiivor  of  the  comforts  of  a  state  of  bondage,  though  the 
coocessioQ  b  not  warranted  by  facts.    I  still  say,  that 
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J  die  apology  fails  of  its  end ;  ihat  it  does  not  touch  tli€ 
V  esseatial)  fundaxpental  evil  of  slavery  which  is,  the  In- 
^  justice  it  does  to  a  human  being.  Wt  is  no  excuse  for 
;;  jwronging  a  man,  that  you  make  him  as  comfortable  as  is 
;  consistent  with  the  wrong.  A  roan,  shutting  me  up  in 
prison,  would  poorly  atone  for  his  violation  of  my  rights, 
by  feeding  and  clothing  me  to  my  heart's  content.  I 
claim  from  my  oppressor,  not  food  and  clothes,  but 
freedom.^  I  insist,  that  he  leave  to  me,  unrestrained, 
the  right  of  using  my  limbs  and  powers  for  my  own  and 
others'  good.  A  deep  instinct  of  my  soul,  founded  at 
once  in  my  spiritual  and  physical  nature,  calls  out  for 
personal  Uberty.  No  matter,  that  our  chains  are  woven 
of  silk.  They  are  as  iron,  because  they  are  chains. 
Let  a  master  draw  round  us  a  line,  which  may  not  be 
passed  without  our  being  driven  back  by  a  whip ;  and 
for  this  very  reason  we  should  burn  to  escape.  Such 
is  die  thirst  for  freedom,  breathed  by  God  into  the  hu- 
man spirit.  Slavery  is  a  violence  to  our  nature,  to 
which  nothing  but  abjectness  can  reconcile  a  man,  and 
which  we  honor  him  for  repelling. 

It  is  vain  to  say,  diat  the  slave  suffers  less  than  other 
laborers.  We  have  no  right  to  inflict  a  suffering,  great- 
er or  less,  on  an  innocent  fellow-creature.  Injustice  is 
injustice,  be  the  extent  of  its  influence  ever  so  confined. 
Were  one  of  our  governments,  by  an  act  of  usurpation, 
to  abridge  die  free  motions  and  the  rights  of  the  labor- 
ing class,  would  it  be  a  midgadon  of  the  wrong,  that  the 
laborer  still  exceeded  in  privileges  and  means  of  pleas- 
ure the  serfs  of  Russia  ?  It  is  no  excuse  for  keeping 
a  man  in  the  dust,  that  you  throw  him  better  food  than 
be  can  earn  by  his  free  industry.  Be  just  before  you 
^fp  generous.     The  lepityi  ^hicb  quiets  you  in  wrong- 
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doii^,  becomes  a  crime.  Do  not  boast  of  your  bumani- 
ijT  to  those  whom  you  own,  when  it  is  a  cruel  wrong 
to  be  their  owner.  Some  highwaymen  have  taken 
pride  in  the  gentlemanly,  courteous  style,  in  which  they 
hare  eased  the  traveller  of  his  purse.  They  have  given 
him  back  a  part  of  the  spoils,  that  he  might  travel  com- 
fortably home.  But  they  were  robbers  still.  A  crimi- 
nal relation  cannot  be  made  virtuous  by  the  mode  of  sus- 
taining it.  Caesar  was  a  clement  dictator,  but  usurpation 
did  not  therefore  cease  to  be  a  vice. 

It  is  no  excuse  for  taking  possession  of  a  man,  that 
we  can  make  him  happier.  We  are  poor  judges  of  an- 
other's happiness.  He  was  made  to  work  it  out  for 
himself.  Our  opinion  of  his  best  interests  is  particular- 
ly to  be  distrusted,  when  our  own  interest  is  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  making  him  our  tool.  Especially  if,  to  make 
bun  happy,  we  must  drive  him  as  a  brute,  subject  him 
to  the  lash,  it  is  plainly  time  to  give  up  our  philanthropic 
efforts,  and  to  let  him  seek  his  good  in  his  own  way. 

Allow  that  the  sufferings  of  the  slave  are  less  than 
those  of  the  free  laborer.  But  these  sufferings  are 
Wrongs,  and  this  changes  their  nature.  Pain  as  pain,  is 
nothing  compared  with  pain  when  it  is  a  wrong.  A 
blow,  given  me  by  accident,  may  fell  me  to  the  earth  ; 
but,  after  all,  it  is  a  trifle.  A  slight  blow,  inflicted  in 
scorn  or  with  injurious  intent,  is  an  evil,  which,  without 
aid  from  my  principles,  I  could  not  bear.  Let  God's 
providence  confine  me  to  my  room  by  disease,  and  I 
more  than  submit,  for  in  his  dispensations  I  see  parental 
goodness  seeking  my  purity  and  peace.  But  let  man 
imprison  me,  without  inflictmg  disease,  and  how  intol- 
erable ipy  narrow  bounds.  So  if  the  elements  take 
anray  our  properij,  we  resign  it  without  a  aiunnw  ;  hut 
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if  man  rob  us  of  our  fortune,  poverty  weighs  on  us  as 
a  mountain.  Any  thing  can  be  borne,  but  the  will  and 
the  power  of  the  selfish,  unrighteous  man.  There  is 
also  this  difference  between  sufferings  from  God  or  na- 
ture, and  sufferings  from  human  injustice.  The  former 
we  are  almost  always  able  to  soften  or  remove  by  indus- 
try and  skill,  by  studying  the  laws  of  nature,  or  by  seek- 
ing aid  and  sympathy  from  men.  These  sufferings  are 
intended  to  awaken  our  powers,  and  to  strengthen  social 
dependencies.  Nature  opposes  us  tliat  we  may  resist 
her,  and,  by  resistance,  may  grow  strong.  But  the 
owner  of  his  fellow-creatures  resents  the  resistance  as  a 
wrong,  and  cuts  them  off  from  help  from  their  kind. 

It  will  be  said,  that  the  slave  has  nothing  of  this  con- 
sciousness of  his  wrongs,  which  adds  such  weight  to 
sufierings.  He  has  no  self-respect,  we  hear,  to  be 
wounded  when  he  is  lashed.  To  him,  as  to  the  ox,  a 
blow  is  but  a  blow.  And  is  this  an  apology  for  slavery, 
that  it  destroys  all  sense  of  wrongs,  blunts  the  common 
sensibilities  of  human  nature,  makes  man  tamer  than  the 
nobler  animals  under  inflicted  pain  ?  It  is  this  prostra- 
tion of  self-respect,  and  of  just  indignation  for  wrongs, 
which  sets  an  additional  seal  on  slavery  as  an  outrage  on 
humanity.  But  it  is  not  true,  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  is 
wholly  killed  in  the  slave.  The  moral  nature  never  dies. 
He  often  feels  a  wrong  in  the  violence  which  he  cannot 
resist.  He  has  often  bitter  hatred  towards  the  cruel 
overseer.  He  ponders  in  secret  over  bis  oppressed  lot. 
There  are  deep  groans  of  conscious  injury  and  revenge, 
which,  though  smothered  by  fear,  do  not  less  agonize 
the  soul. 

In  these  remarks,  we  have  seen  how  much  the  slave 
may  suffer,  thou^  little  of  what  is  called  cruelty  enters 
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into  bis  lot.  My  hostility  to  the  system  does  not  rest 
primarily  on  the  physical  agonies  it  inflicts,  but  on  a 
deeper  foundation  ;  on  its  flagrant  injustice,  and  on 
the  misery  necessarily  involved  in  a  system  of  wrong. 
Slavery,  however,  is  not  to  be  absolved  from  the  guilt 
of  cruelty.  However  tempered  with  kindness,  it  does 
and  must  bear  this  brand.  Who  that  knows  human 
nature,  can  question  whether  irresponsible  power  will  be 
abused  ?  Such  power  breeds  the  very  passions  which 
make  abuse  sure.  Besides,  it  is  exposed  to  great  temp- 
tati<m.  Slaves  are  necessarily  irritating.  Their  lazi- 
ness, thievishness,  lying  propensities,  sulkiness,  the  natu- 
ral fruits  of  their  condition,  are  sore  trials  to  those 
placed  over  them.  Slavery  necessarily  generates  in  its 
victims  the  very  vices,  which  are  most  fitted  to  fret  and 
exasperate  the  owner  or  overseer.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances more  cruelty  might  be  expected  than  exists. 
After  all  the  instances  of  barbarity  we  hear  from  the 
South,  the  patience  of  the  slave-holder  is  more  to  be 
wondered  at  than  his  severity.  The  relation  he  sus- 
tains is  the  last  for  a  good  man  to  covet.  It  is,  of  all 
others,  most  fitted  to  nourish  the  passions,  against  which, 
religion  calls  us  to  watch.  He  who  would  not  be  ^^  led 
into  temptation,"  should  cast  away  with  dread  irrespon- 
sible power  over  his  fellow-creatures.  That,  under 
soch  circumstances,  selfishness,  the  passion  for  donijn- 
ion,  avarice,  anger,  impatience,  lust,  should  break  out 
bto  fearful  excesses,  is  as  necessary,  as  that  the  stone 
should  fall,  or  the  fire  destroy. 

One  instance  of  cruelty  at  the  South  has  lately  found 
its  way  into  some  of  our  papers,  and  that  is,  the  employ- 
ment of  blood-hounds  in  parts  of  the  new  States,  for  the 
recovery,  or,  if  this  be  resisted,  for  the  destruction^  of 
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the  fugitive  slaves.  This  stateoieiil  has  heen  questioinn] 
or  denied,  by  those  who  iodine  to  favorable  views  of 
the  whole  subject,  as  au  atrocity  too  roonsuous  for  be- 
lief. I  have  not  inquired  into  its  authenticity.  But  that 
one  breed  of  blood-hounds  exist  at  the  South,  we  know ; 
a  breed,  not  armed  with  fangs,  but  rifles,  and  who  shoot 
down  the  fugitive  when  no  other  way  is  left  for  arresting 
his  flight.  And  where  lies  the  difference  between  tear- 
ing his  flesh  by  teeth,  or  sending  bullets  through  his 
heart,  skull,  or  bowels  ?  My  humanity  can  draw  no 
lines  between  these  infernal  nnodes  of  despatching  a 
fellow-creature,  guilty  of  no  offence,  but  that  of  assert- 
ing one  of  the  primary,  inalienable  rights  of  his  nature. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  oppress  a  man  ;  but,  when  he  es- 
capes from  oppression,  to  pursue  him  with  mortal  weap* 
ons,  to  shatter  his  bones,  to  mutilate  him,  and  thus  send 
him  from  a  weary  life  with  an  agonizing,  bloody  death, 
is  murder  in  an  aggravated  form.  The  law»  which  sanc- 
tion the  shooting  of  the  flying  slave,  are,  to  my  mind, 
attempts  to  legalize  murder.  They  who  uphold  them 
do,  however  unconsciously,  uphold  murder.  It  is  vaia 
to  say,  that  this  is  an  accompaniment  of  slavery,  which 
cannot  be  avoided.  The  accompaniment  proves  the 
character  of  the  system.  It  is  a  fearful  law  of  our  con- 
dition, that  crimes  cannot  stand  alone.  Slavery  and 
mjirder  go  hand  in  hand.  Having  takea  the  first  step  in 
a  system  of  cruelty  and  wrong,  we  can  set  np  bounds  to 
our  career. 

Still,  I  do  not  charge  cruelty  on  slavery  as  its  worst 
evil.  The  great  evil  is,  the  contempt  and  violation  of 
human  rights,  the  injustice  which  treats  a  man  as  a  brute, 
and  which  breaks  his  spirit-  to  make  him  a  hiinian  tool. 
It  18  the  injustice,  which  denies  him  the  meana  of  im 
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which  dooms  hkn  to  an  uncban§eaUQ  lot,  which  robs 
biib  of  the  primitive  right  of  human  nature,  that  of  bet- 
tering his  outward  and  inw^d  state.  It  is  the  injustice, 
which  comrerta  his  social  connexions  into  a  curse.  Here, 
perhaps,  the  influeBce  of  slavery  is  most  bligbiing.  Our 
social  conaezjons  are  intended  by  God,  to  be  among,  our 
chief  means  of  improvement  and  happiness  ;  and  a  sys- 
tem, which  wars  with  these,  is  the  most  cruel  outrage  on 
our  nature.  Other  men's  chief  relations  are  to  wife  and 
children,  to  brother  and  sister,  to  beings  endeared  by 
nature,  and  who  awaken  the  heart  to  ten4erne9S  and 
faithful  love.  The  slave's  chief  relation  is  to  his  owner, 
to  the  man  who  wroi^s  him.  This  it  is,  which  above 
all  thiBgs  determines  his  lot,  and  this  infuses  poison  into 
all  his  other  social  connexions*  This  destroys  the  foun- 
dation of  domestic  happiness,  by  sullying  female  purity, 
by  extingubhing  in  woman  the  sense  of  honor.  This 
violates  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  bond*  This  tears 
the  wife  from  the  husband,  or  condemns  her  to  uisult, 
perhaps  laceration,  in  his  sight.  This  takes  from  the 
parent  bis  children.  His  children  belong  to  another,  and 
are  disposed  of  for  another's  gain.  Thus,  God's  great 
provisions  for  softening,  refining,  elevating  human  nature, 
are  thwarted.  Thus  social  ties  are  liable  to  be  turned 
into  bitterness  and  wrong. 

An  ecclesiastical  document,  which  appeared  not  long 
ago  in  some  of  our  papers,  is  a  strong  illustration  of  the 
influence  of  slavery  on  the  relations  of  domestic  fife. 
ItconfirmSf  what  we  have  often  heard,  that  the  slaves 
«re  commanded  to  marry  or  live  together,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  up  the  stock  of  the  estate.  It  shows 
lb,  too,  that  when  slaves  are  sold  at  a  distance  from 
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their  original  homes,  they  are  commanded  to  give  up 
die  wives  or  husbands  whom  they  have  left,  and  to 
serve  the  estate  by  forming  new  connexions.  Against 
this  tyranny,  one  would  think  chat  the  slave  would  find 
some  protection  in  his  religious  teachers.  One  would 
think,  that  the  Christian  minister  would  interpose,  to 
save  the  colored  member  of  the  church  from  being 
forced  to  renounce  the  wife  from  whom  he  had  been 
torn ;  that  he  would  struggle  to  rescue  him  from  an  adul- 
terous union,  against  which  his  affections  as  well  as  sense 
of  duty  may  revolt.  But,  according  to  this  document, 
an  association  of  ministers  decreed,  that  the  slave,  sold 
at  a  distance  from  his  home,  was  to  be  regarded  as  dead 
to  his  former  wife  ;  that  he  was  not  to  be  treated  in  this 
concern  as  a  free  agent ;  that  he  was  not  to  be  counte- 
nanced by  the  church  in  resisting  his  master's  will. 
The  document  is  given  below.*  What  a  comment  on 
Southern  institutions !  It  shows  how  religion  is  made 
their  tool,  how  Christianity  is  used  to  do  violence  to  the 

*  The  ToUowing  extract  is  made  rroin  the  **  Aota-alaTery  Record  "  of 
February  9, 1836. 

"The  following  query  was,  not  long  since,  preaented  to  the  SaTannali 
River  Baptist  Aaaociation  of  Ministers  :  — '  Whether,  in  caae  of  inToIunta- 
rj  aeparation,  of  auch  a  character  aa  to  preclude  all  prospect  of  future  in- 
tercourse, the  parties  ought  to  be  allowed  to  marry  again  t '  Thia  query 
waa  put  in  regard  to  husband  and  wife  aeparaied  by  sale,  —  an  everyday 
reault  of  the  great  internal  alave-trade.    They  anawered,  — 

'' '  That  such  aeparation,  among  persons  situated  aa  our  alavea  are,  is  civ- 
illy a  aeparation  by  death ;  and  they  believe,  that  in  the  sight  of  God  it 
would  be  so  viewed.  To  forbid  second  marriages  in  such  case,  would  be  to 
expose  the  parties,  not  only  to  stronger  hardships  and  etrong  temptations, 
but  to  church  censure  for  acting  iu  disobedience  to  their  masters,  who  cannot 
be  expected  to  acquiesce  in  a  regulation  at  variance  with  justice  to  the 
alaves,  and  to  the  aptrit  of  that  command  which  regulates  marriage  among 
Christiana.  The  slavea  are  not  firee  agents  j  and  a  diasoiution  by  death  'm 
not  more  entirely  without  their  conaent  and  beyond  their  control,  than  bv 
Boch  aeparation.' " 
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most  sacred  feelings  and  ties,  that  the  breed  of  slaves 
may  be  kept  up.  It  shows  us,  that  this  iniquitous  sys« 
tem  pollutes  by  its  touch,  the  divinest,  the  holiest  pro- 
Tbion  of  God  for  human  happiness  and  virtue. 

There  is  a  short  method  of  palliating  these  and  all  the 
enormities  of  slavery,  which  is  more  and  more  resorted 
to  at  the  South.  The  slave-holder  looks  abroad  on  the 
world,  and,  finding  in  other  countries  a  great  amount  of 
hardship,  crime,  prostitution,  penury,  woe,  he  proceeds 
to  say,  that  these  are  the  lot  of  humanity,  and  that  they 
are  not  borne  more  extensively  or  painfully  in  slave 
countries  than  in  others,  perhaps  even  less.  Why, 
then,  is  slavery  so  great  an  evil  ?  Without  stopping  to 
examine  these  alleged  facts,  I  see  an  important  difference 
ID  the  cases  brought  into  comparison.  In  other  civilized 
countries,  the  evils  charged  on  them  are  seen  and  deplor- 
ed, and  it  is  acknowledged  that  earnest  efforts  should  be 
made  for  their  removal.  Religion  and  philanthropy, 
though  still  half-slumbering,  are  waking  up  to  a  sense  of 
great  responsibility,  and  to  new  struggles  with  the  giant 
evils  of  society.  It  is  acknowledged,  that,  as  far  as  in- 
stitufions  entail  on  the  great  laboring  class,  poverty,  vice, 
prostitution,  domestic  infidelity,  and  brutal  debasemeut 
of  inteUect  and  heart,  they  ought  to  be  changed.  No- 
where but  in  slave  countries  are  the  civil  power,  the 
sword,  the  laws,  the  wealth,  the  religion  of  a  commu- 
nity, deliberately  pledged  to  the  support  of  a  system, 
which  is  known  and  acknowledged  to  deprive  one  half 
of  the  people  of  property  and  civil  rights,  known  to 
doom  them  to  perpetual  ignorance  and  licentiousness, 
known  to  rob  the  individual  of  the  means  of  progress, 
and  to  poison  the  soitfces  of  domestic  well-being.  To 
«hve  countries  belongs  the  presumptuousness  of  {Mrdatn* 
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ing  the  perpetual  debasemej^t  of  half  the  comamoity,  on 
no  better  ground,  than  that  from  the  laws  of  oatiire  a 
large  amount  of  evil  must  adhere  to  the  social  state. 
What !  Does  Providence  intend  no  progress  in  human 
affairs  ?  Does  Christianity  encourage  and  enjoin  no 
efforts  for  a  happier  condition  of  humanity  ?  Is  man  to 
take  his  rules  of  conduct  towards  his  fellow-creatures 
from  the  corruptions  which  barbarous  times  have  trans- 
mitted to  the  present  ?  May  man,  sheltering  himself 
under  Divine  Providence,  perpetuate  evils  which  God, 
through  the  conscience  and  by  his  Son,  commands  us,  to 
the  extent  of  our  power,  to  diminish  and  to  expel  (rem 
the  social  state  ? 

*  To  return  to  the  kindness,  which  is  said  to  be  practis- 
ed at  the  South  towards  the  slaves.  I  wish  not  to  dis- 
parage it.  Let  us  open  our  eyes  to  whatever  is  beautiful 
or  promising  in  human  life.  I  could  laud  this  kindness 
as  heartily  as  any  man,  did  I  not  find  it  used,  both  here 
and  at  the  Soutli,  as  a  buttress  to  the  tottering  cause  of 
slavery.  I  am  bound,  therefore,  to  inquire  into  its  real 
value,  to  give  it  its  due,  but  nothing  more  than  it^  due. 
One  obvious  remark  is,  that  kindness  without  justice  is 
of  little  moral  worth.  It  is  a  feeling  rather  than  a  prin- 
ciple. Principle  enjoins  justice,  and  will  not  offer  favors 
as  an  atonement  for  wrongs.  —  Again,  the  kindiiess  at 
the  South,  of  which  we  hear,  finds  its  occasion  in  a  de- 
pendence and  helplessness,  which  the  kbd,  agent  has 
himself  created.  Is  there  much  merit  in  taking  care  of 
those,  whom  we  have  stripped  of  all  property,  of  self- 
help,  of  all  the  means  of  taking  care  of  themselves  ?— 
There  is  another  subtraction  from  kindness  to  the  slave, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  matter  of  interest.  The  human  ma* 
chine  cannot  work  without  food,  raiment,  and  beakli , 
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and,  in  times  like  the  present,  when  slave-labor  is  more 
than  usually  profitable,  there  cannot  be  a  better  invest- 
ment of  money,  than  in  comforts  which  keep  the  slave 
in  a  working  state.  —  A  more  important  consideration  7s, 
that  the  kindness  to  the  slaves  is  not  of  the  right  stamp. 
It  wants  a  moral  character.  The  master  is  kind  to  them 
because  they  are  his  otony  not  because  they  are  fellow- 
creatures.  The  true,  grand  foundation  of  love  is  want- 
ing. How  kind  are  men  to  dogs  and  horses,  which  they"7 
have  kmg  owned  !  They  feed  them,  caress  them,  admit  / 
them  to  their  familiarity.  But  the  sort  of  kindness,  which  / 
is  shown  to  the  brute,  becomes  a  wrong  and  insult  when 
extended  to  the  man.  He  must  be  loved  and  respected 
as  a  man.  This  is  his  due  ;  and,  had  he  the  feelings  otJ 
a  man,  nothing  else  would  content  him.  The  slave  is 
treated  kindly,  because  he  is  a  slave,  and  has  the  spirit 
of  a  slavd.  Once  let  the  spirit  of  a  man  wake  in  him, 
once  let  him  know  his  rights,  and  show  his  knowledge  in 
words,  looks,  and  bearing,  and  immediately  he  falls  un- 
der suspicion  and  dislike,  and  a  severity,  designed  to 
break  him  down,  is  substituted  for  kindness.  He  is  less 
liked,  in  proportion  as  be  acts  from  a  principle  in  his  own 
breast,  and  not  from  his  master's  will.  And  what  is  the 
worth  of  such  kindness  f  The  slave,  were  he  not  so 
degraded,  would  regard  it  as  a  cruel  mockery.  —  Again, 
I  cannot  bat  think,  that  a  good  deal  of  the  kindness  at 
the  South  has  for  its  object  to  quiet  the  self-reproach, 
which,  at  this  age,  can  hardly  but  exist  in  a  latent  state, 
in  the  slave-holder's  breast.  Men  must,  in  some  way  or 
odier,  strike  up  a  peace  with  their  own  consciences. 
He  who  bdds  his  feDow-creatures  in  bondage,  must  rec- 
oncile himself  to  himself ;  and  nowhere  is  the  task  so 
difficult  as  in  a  free  country,  where  the  master  claims 
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liberty  as  an  inalienable  right,  and  clings  to  it  more  than 
to  life.  In  such  a  country,  he  can  only  escape  the  con- 
sciousness of  wrong,  by  flattering  himself,  that  he  is  the 
benefactor  of  the  slave.  But  kindness,  when  thus  made 
an  opiate  to  conscience,  is  more  a  crime  than  a  virtue.  -^ 
As  a  conclusion  to  this  head,  I  am  willing  and  bappy  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  kindness  of  the  South  to  the  slave 
is  to  be  ascribed,  in  part,  to  the  religious  and  moral  im- 
provements of  the  times.  We  live  under  brighter  lights 
than  former  generations ;  and  these  influences  penetrate 
into  all  the  relations  of  life.  But  the  lights,  which  in- 
duce the  master  to  use  his  power  more  mercifully,  do  not 
finish  their  mission  by  this  teaching.  They  command 
him  to  renounce  his  power  altogether.  They  convict 
him  of  usurpation.  The  principles,  which  persuade  him 
to  be  a  lenient  owner,  if  carried  out,  forbid  him  to  be  an 
owner  at  all.  That  state  of  civilization,  which  dictates 
mercy  towards  the  slave,  makes  slavery  a  greater  crime. 
Oppression  is  to  be  measured,  not  by  its  weight,  but  by 
the  light  under  which  it  is  practised.  To  rob  men  of 
liberty  in  an  age  which  recognises  human  rights,  and 
God's  equal  love  to  all  his  human  creatures,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  enslaving  men  in  ages  of  darkness 
and  despotism.  A  slight  cruelty  now  is  a  more  heinous 
crime,  than  an  atrocity  in  barbarous  times.  Must  we 
not  feel,  then,  that  slavery  among  us,  however  mild,  has 
a  guilt  in  the  sight  of  God  unknown  before  f  Its  very 
kindnesses,  extorted  from  it  by  the  clear  lights  of  religion 
and  freedom,  become  testimonies  to  its  guilt.  This  may 
seem  severe.  But  God  knows,  that  my  desire  is,  not  to 
give  pain,  but  to  set  forth  what  seems  to  me  great  moral 
truth,  for  the  benefit  of  my  fellow-creatures. 
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I  hsve  thus  attempted  to  show,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  mitigating  circumstances  of  slavery  to  diminisli 
the  reprobation  with  which  it  is  regarded  by  the  civilized 
world  ;  and  nothing  to  justify  the  charge  brought  against 
its  opposers,  of  unwarrantable  interference.  Haying 
finbbed  this  part  of  my  task,  I  shall  now  pass  to  those 
portions  of  Mr.  Clay's  speech,  in  which  he  meets  the 
VPIfaPft***  ayixMU-.«l«»wij  KynTTromptlng  (o  show,  that 
emancipation  is  impossible.  The  arguments  on  which 
be  rests  are  chiefly  these,  —  the  amount  of  property 
which  would  be  sacrificed  by  emancipation ;  next,  the 
amalgamation  of  the  races  ;  and,  lastly,  the  ci^i^wacsy 
ending  m  extermination  of  one  or  the  other  race,  which 
would  follow  the  measure.  I  shall  consider  these  in  their 
order. 

Bfr.  Clay  maintams,  that  ^^  the  total  value  of  the  slave 
property  in  the  United  States  is  twelve  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,"  and  considers  this  ^^  immense  amount"  as 
puttii^  the  freedom  of  the  slave  out  of  the  question. 
Who  can  be  expected  to  n^ake  such  a  sacrifice  ?  The 
accuracy  of  this  valuation  of  the  slaves  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with.  I  admit  it  without  dispute.  But  the  im- 
pression made  on  my  mind  by  the  vastness  of  the  sum, 
is  directly  the  reverse  of  the  effect  on  Mr.  Clay.  Re- 
garding slavery  as  throughout  a  wrong,  I  see,  in  the  iro- 
menseness  of  the  value  of  the  slaves,  the  enormous/ 
amount  of  the  robbery  committed  on  them.  I  seel 
** twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars"  seized,  extorted  / 
by  unrighteous  force.  I  know  not  on  the  face  of  th^ 
earth  a  system  of  such  enormous  spoliation.  I  know 
nowhere  injustice  on  such  a  giant  scale.  And  yet,  the 
vast  amount  of  this  wrong  is,  in  the  view  of  many,  « 
reason  for  its  continuance  !     If  I  strip  my  neighbour  of 
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a  few  doOars,  1  «iught  to  restore  them ;  but  if  I  hive 
spoiled  him  of  his  All,  and  grown  rich  on  the  spoils,  I 
must  not  be  expected  to  make  restitution  !  Justice^ 
when  it  will  cost  much,  loses  tts  binding  power.  What 
makes  the  present  case  more  startling  is,  that  this  vast 
amount  of  property  consists  not  of  the  goods  of  injured 
men,  but  of  the  men  themselves.  Here  are  human 
nerves,  living  men,  worth,  at  the  market  price,  ^^  twelve 
hundred  millions  of  dollars."  That  this  enormous  wrong 
should  be  perpetuated  in  the  bosom  of  a  Christian  and 
civilized  community,  is  a  sad  comment  on  our  times. 
Sad  and  strange,  that  a  distinguished  man,  in  the  face  of 
a  great  people  and  of  the  world,  should  talk  with  entire 
indifference  of  feilowK^eatures,  held  and  labelled  as 
property,  to  this  "  imtnense  amount." 

But  this  property,  we  are  told,  is  qoI  to  be  questioned, 
on  account  of  its  long  duration.  ^'  Two  hundred  years 
of  legislation  have  sanctioned  and  sanctified  negro  slaves 
as  property."  Nothing  but  respect  for  the  speaker 
could  repress  criticism  on  this  unhappy  phraseology: 
We  will  trust  it  escaped  him  without  thought.  But  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  argument  from  duration ;  how 
obvious  the  reply !  Is  injustice  changed  into  justice  by 
the  practice  of  ages  ?  Is  my  victim  made  a  righteous 
prey,  because  I  have  bowed  him  to  the  eailh  till  he  can- 
not rise  f  For  more  than  two  hundred  years  heretics 
were  burned,  and  not  by  mobs,  not  by  Lynch  law,  but 
by  the  decrees  of  councils,  at  the  instigation  of  theolo- 
gians, and  with  the  sanction  of  the  laws  and  religious  of 
nations  ;  and  was  this  a  reason  for  keeping  up  the  fires, 
that  tbey  bad  burned  two  hundred  years  }  In  the  East- 
em  world,  successive  despots,  not  for  two  hutidred  years, 
but  for  twice  two  thousand,  have  claimed  the  right  of 
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own  will,  have  beheaded,  bowstrung,  starved,  tortui^ 
unhappy  men  without  number,  who  have  incurred  tbeir 
wrath  ;  and  does  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries  sanctify 
murder  and  ferocious  power  ? 

But  the  great  argument  remains.  It  is  said,  that  this 
property  must  not  be  questioned,  because  it  is  establish- 
ed by  law.  *'  That  is  property,  which  the  law  declares 
to  b€  property."  *  Thus,  human  law  is  made  supreme, 
decisive,  in  a  great  question  of  morals.  Thus,  the  idea 
of  an  eteraal,  inunutaUe  justice,  is  set  at  nought.  Thus, 
the  great  rule  of  human  life  is  made  to  be  the  Qrdinanca 
of  interested  men.  But  there  is  a  higher  tribunal,  • 
throne  of  equal  justice,  immovable  by  the  coftspir^ey 
of  all  bimian  legislatures.  ^'  That  is  properQr,  whioh 
the  kw  declares  to  be  properly."  Then  the  laws  have 
only  to  declare  you,  or  me,  or  Mr.  Clay,  to  be  proper* 
ty,  and  we  become  chattels  and  are  bound  V9  bear  thai 
yoke  !  Does  not  even  man's  moral  nature  repel*  this 
doctrine  too  intniuvely  to  leave  time  or  need  for  argu- 
ment ? 

I  always  hear  with  pain,  the  doctrine  too  common 
among  lawyers,  that  property  h  tha  creature  of  the  law ; 
as  if  it  had  no  natural  foundation,  as  if  it  were  not  a 
natural  right,  as  if  it  did  not  precede  all  laws,  and  were 
not  their  ground,  instead  of  being  their  effect.  Govern- 
meat  is  ordained,  not  to  create,  so  mtich  as  to  protect 
and  regulate  piopeity ;  and  the  chief  stretch  of  gov* 
emment  lies  in  the  sanction,  which  the  moral  sense, 
the  natural  idea  of  ri^it,  gives  to  honestly  earned  pos- 
sesflioos.     The  notion  which  I  am  combating  is  essen- 

*  The  itdict  vn  by  Mr.  Clij. 
▼OL.   V.  5 
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tially  revolutionary  and  destructive.  We  hear  much  of 
Radicalism,  of  Agrarianism,  at  the  present  day.  But 
of  all  radicals,  the  most  dangerous,  perhaps,  is  he  who 
makes  property  the  '^  creature  of  law  "  ;  because,  what 
law  creates,  it  can  destroy.  If  we  of  this  Common* 
wealth  have  no  right  in  our  persons,  bouses,  ships, 
farms,  but  what  a  vote  of  the  legislature  or  the  majority 
confers,  then  a  vote  of  the  same  masses  may  strip  us 
of  them  all,  and  transfer  them  to  others  ;  and  the  right 
will  go  with  the  law. .  According  to  this  doctrine,  I  see 
not  why  the  majority,  who  are  always  comparatively 
poor,  may  not  step  into  the  mansions  and  estates  of  the 
rich.  I  see  not  why  the  law  cannot  make  some  idle 
neighbour  the  rightful  owner  of  your  fortune  or  mine. 
What  better  support  can  Radicalism  ask  than  this  ? 

It  may  be  objected,  that  legislation  does,  in  fact, 
touch  and  take  a  part  of  the  citizens'  property,  and  if 
a  part,  why  not  the  whole  ?  I  reply,  that  the  general 
end  fer  which  legislation  touches  property  is,  to  make 
it  more  secure.  It  levies  taxes  for  the  execution  of 
laws,  under  which  all  property  is  safe.  I  reply  again^ 
that  a  righteous  legislature,  in  touching  property,  still 
shows  it  respect,  by  equalizing,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
burdens  it  imposes,  and  by  making  compensation,  when 
it  can,  for  what  it  alienates  or  destroys.  I  am  aware, 
indeed,  that  legislation  may,  in  certain  circumstances, 
make  important  changes  in  the  tenure  of  property  ;  and 
the  reason  is,  that  property  is  not  the  only  htmian  right, 
and  consequent^  that  it  may  sometimes  come  into  col- 
lision with  other  rights,  in  which  case,  all  are  to  be 
reconciled  according  to  the  highest  moral  law.  Thus, 
a  commimity  threatened  with  destruction,  may  appro- 
priate  to  its  use  what  it  cannot  restore ;  or  it  may  set 
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bounds  to  the  individual  accumulation  of  wealth,  where 
this  shall  plainly  menace  ruin  to  its  institutions.  The 
right  of  gaining  property,  being  universal,  does  itself 
require  that  the  individual  shall  not  be  suffered  so  to 
accumulate,  as  to  take  from  multitudes  the  chance  of 
earning  means  of  support,  or  as  to  create  a  power  dan- 
gerous to  the  rights  of  any  class  of  citizens.  According 
to  these  principles,  entails  may  be  forbidden,  and  laws, 
relating  to  testaments,  may  be  so  framed  as  to  break 
up  overgrown  estates.  But  in  all  these  cases,  legis* 
htion,  in  touching  property,  treats  it  with  reverence, 
and  acknowledges  its  foundation  in  immutable  justice. 
There  are,  then,  principles  of  property  which  no  laws 
can  move.  Man  cannot  make  and  unmake  it  at  will. 
As  he  b  physically  unable  to  turn  the  sun  and  air  into 
private  possessions,  so  he  is  morally  incomptent  to  turn 
his  feflow-creatures  into  chattels.  Both  cases  are  out 
of  the  province  of  law.  Even  Mr.  Clay,  in  urging  the 
wrong  which  would  be  done  to  slave-holders,  should  the 
law  strip  them  of  their  slaves,  acknowledges  that  law 
is  not  the  supreme  rule  of  right ;  for,  if  it  were,  with 
what  face  could  they  complain  of  being  wrongfully  dis- 
possessed ^ 

Mr.  Clay,  having  thus  summarily  settled  the  validity 
of  the  slave-holder's  claim,  goes  on  to  affirm,  that  the 
opposite  doctrine,  the  doctrine  that  man  cannot  be 
rigbtfuUy  seized  and  held  as  property,  is  ^*  a  visionary 
dogma,''  *^  the  wild  speculation  of  theorists  and  inno- 
vators." Does  not  Mr.  Clay  know,  that  the  English 
nation,  fix)m  its  highest  to  its  lowest  ranks,  with  scarce 
an  exception,  pronounces  the  pretended  right  of  pro- 
perty in  men,  an  aggravated  wrong  ?  Does  he  not 
know,  that  this  same  doctrme  pervades  the  continent  ? 
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that,  indeed,  it  is  the  acknowledged  sentiinenl  of  Ejh 
rope,  with  the  exception  of  Russia  and  Turkey  ?  Does 
be  not  know,  that  it  is  the  faith  of  the  vast  noajority  io 
the  Free  States  ?  In  truth,  I  know  none,  who,  in  their 
hearts,  believe,  that  man  may  rightfully  be  made  prop* 
erty,  with  the  exception  of  some  technical  lawyers  ; 
a  body  too  much  inclined  to  exalt  precedents  above 
principles,  to  make  the  statute-book  the  standard  of 
truth  and  duty,  and  practically  to  recognise  no  higher 
law  than  that  of  a  majority  or  a  king. 

I  maintain,  then,  that  the  slave-bolder  has  no  defeoce 
in  law,  or  in  the  opinion  of  the  civilized  world,  for  con- 
timiing  to  bold  slaves.  He  is  bound  to  free  them,  and 
to  do  it  the  sooner  on  account  of  their  great  value. 
He  has  held  this  vast  amount  of  others'  property  long 
enough,  and  the  rightful  owners  have  ground  for  ur- 
gency in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  duration  of  their 
wrongs. 

^*  But  must  the  slave-holder  make  himself  poor  ? " 
says  many  a  man  at  the  North,  as  well  as  at  the  South. 
I  answer,  by  asking  those  who  put  the  question,  what 
th^  would  deem  to  be  their  own  duty,  should  they  find 
themselves  in  possession  of  a  large  amount  belonging 
to  their  neigbboor  i  Would  they  go  on  to  bold  it,  be- 
cause honesty  would  make  them  poor  i  Then  they  are 
criminal,  and  deserve  to  join  their  partners  ia  the  State- 
prison.  He  who  is  just,  only  as  long  as  justice  will 
secure  him  a  warm  home  and  the  comforts  of  life,  should 
be  called  by  his  right  name,  an  unprincipled  man.  I 
cannot  doubt,  that  multitudes  at  the  South,  if  thorough- 
ly convinced  of  holding  wbat  is  not  their  own.  would 
renounce  it  in  obedience  to  God  and  justice. 

But  a  mora  important  objection  remains.     Mea  of 


Jooor  «nd  principle)  who  r^cogcuse  tmiBediately  the  ok< 
IfgBOon  of  indhridoals  to  restore  w^htrt  is  not  their  own, 
will  tell  me,  that,  in  the  present  case,  not  merely  indi- 
viduals, but  states,  bodies  politic,  whh  their  order  and 
essential  interests,  are  concerned  ;  that  "vrhen  a  particu- 
lar kmd  of  property  becomes  inwoven  witb  aQ  the  pos- 
sessions, transactions,  and  habits  of  a  community,  sud- 
den changes  in  it  may  induce  universal  bankruptcy,  and 
threaten  society  with  dissolntion  ;  and  they  may  ask, 
whether  I  am  prepared,  in  such  cases,  to  insist  punc- 
tiliously on  giving  every  man  his  due  ?  I  answer,  that 
this  reasonii^  applies  only  to  what  may  be  lawfully  held 
as  property,  to  material  things,  such  as  houses  and  lands. 
it  is  acknowledged,  that  a  man^s  ri^t  to  these  is  con- 
trolled and  superseded  in  extreme  cases,  when  the  as- 
sertion of  it  would  bring  great  evils  on  the  state.  Thi^ 
is  a  fimdamental  restriction  on  the  ri^t  of  property. 
But  in  allowing  this,  I  do  not  allow,  that  human  beings, 
God^s  rational  and  moral  creatures,  who  cannot  be  h^ 
as  property  without -unutterable  wrong,  may  still  be  re- 
tained as  chattels,  from  apprehensions  of  evils,  which 
restoration  of  Aeir  rights  may  bring  on  the  state.  No 
fear  of  consequences  can  authorize  us  to  violate  an  eter- 
nal, imrnntabie  law  of  justice.  I  deny,  however,  that 
the  dreaded  consequences  of  doing  right,  in  the  case 
before  us,  can  occur.  I  deny,  that  Providence  has  or- 
dained^ or  can  ever  ordain,  remediless  injustice,  as  an 
essential  condition  of  social  security.  On  what  ground 
18  this  wide-spreading  ruin  to  be  feared,  from  destroying 
property  in  slaves  ?  Is  emancipation  an  untried  thing  ? 
Has  it  not  been  carried  through  again  and  again,  in 
eounines  where  social  order  was  less  confirmed,  and 
ef  frroperty  were  looser,  than  among  ounBdlves  ? 
6* 
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In  the  West  Indies,  has  not  the  reyolution  been  sudden- 
ly accomplished  without  the  least  shock  to  property  ? 
Have  we  not  reason  to  believe,  that  the  price  of  real 
estate  has  risen  under  the  change  ?  The  slave  is  a 
working  machine ;  and  is  his  power  to  work  paralyzed 
by  liberty  ?  Does  not  the  master,  possessing  as  he 
does  the  soil  and  capital,  possess  unfailing  means  of  ob- 
taining from  the  colored  man,  whether  bond  or  free,  the 
labor  required  for  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  ?  And 
with  this  grand  original  source  of  all  wealth  untouched, 
is  not  society  secured  against  universal  insolvency  ? 
How  apt  are  men  to  raise  phantoms  to  terrify  themselves 
from  an  unwelcome  duty  ! 

Mr.  Clay  insists,  that  the  slave-holder  has  a  right  to 
full  compensation  from  those  who  call  on  him  to  sur- 
render his  slaves.  I  utterly  deny  such  a  right  in  a  man 
who  surrenders  what  is  not  his  own.  I  cheerfully  ac- 
knowledge, however,  that  whilst,  in  strict  justice,  the 
slave-holder  has  no  claim  to  indemnity,  he  has  a  tide  to 
sympathy  and  equitable  consideration.  A  man,  who, 
by  conscientious  and  honorable  relinquishment  of  what 
he  discovers  to  be  another's  makes  himself  comparative- 
ly poor,  deserves  respect  and  liberal  aid.  There  are 
few  at  the  North,  who  would  not  joyfully  acquiesce  in 
the  plan  of  that  distinguished  statesman,  Rufus  King, 
for  large  appropriations  of  the  public  land  to  the  indem- 
nifying of  sufferers  under  an  act  of  universal  abolition. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  compensation,  even  on 
the  most  liberal  scale,  would  not  be  a  great  amount ;  for 
the  planters,  b  general,  would  suffer  little,  if  at  all,  from 
emancipation.  This  change  would  make  them  richer, 
rather  than  poorer.  One  would  think,  bdeed,  from  the 
common  language  on  the  subject,  that  the  negroes  were 
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lo  be  annihilated  by  being  s^  free  ;  that  the  whole  labor 
of  the  Soudi  was  to  be  destroyed  by  a  single  blow.  But 
the  colored  roan,  when  freed,  will  not  vanish  from  the 
soil.  He  Will  stand  there  with  the  same  muscles  as  be- 
fore, only  strung  anew  by  liberty  ;  with  the  same  limbs 
lo  toil,  and  with  stronger  motives  to  toil  than  before. 
He  will  receive  wages,  bstead  of  a  fixed  allowance  ; 
and  w^es  are  found,  in  many  parts  of  the  West  Indies, 
to  get  from  him  nearly  twice  the  labor  which  he  per- 
fonned  during  bondage.  He  will  work  from  hope,  not 
fear  ;  will  work  for  himself,  not  for  others  ;  and,  unless 
all  the  principles  of  human  nature  are  reversed  under  a 
black  skin,  he  will  work  better  than  before.  For  what 
mighty  loss,  then,  does  the  slave-holder  need  compensa- 
tion ?  We  believe  that  agriculture  will  revive,  worn-out 
soils  be  renewed,  and  the  whole  country  assume  a  bright- 
er aspect  under  free  labor.  The  slave-holder,  in  relin- 
quishing what  is  another's,  will  add  a  new  value  to  what 
is  unquestionably  hb  own. 

The  next  objection  to  Emancipation  is,  that  it  will 
produce  an  amalgamation  of  the  white  and  colored  races. 
This  objection  is  a  strange  one  from  a  resident  at  the 
South.  Can  any  impartial  man  fear,  that  amalgamation 
will,  in  any  event,  go  on  more  rapidly  than  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  ?  Slavery  tends  directly  to  intermingle  thef 
races.  It  robs  the  colored  female  of  protection  against) 
licentiousness.  Still  worse,  it  robs  her  of  self-respect. 
It  dooms  her  class  to  prostitution.  Nothing  but  free^loni 
can  give  her  the  feelings  of  a  woman,  and  can  shield  her 
from  brutal  lust.  Slavery  does  something  worse  than 
iiell  off  her  children.  It  makes  her  a  stranger  to  the 
iielicacy  of  her  sex.     Undoubtedly  a  smile  will  be  pro- 
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robed  by  expressions  of  ^pncern  fdr  the  delicacj  of  a 
colored  woman.  But  is  this  a  conventional,  arbitrary 
accomplisbment,  appropriate  only  to  a  white  skin  ?  Is 
it  not  the  fit,  natural,  beaudful  adorning,  whfch  God  de* 
signed  for  every  woman  ;  and  does  not  a  curse  belong 
to  an  institution  which  blights  it,  not  accidentally,  but  by 
a  necessary,  fixed  operation  ?  It  is  the  relation  of  prop* 
erty  in  human  beings,  which  generates  the  impure  con* 
nexions  of  the  South,  and  which  prevents  the  futtural 
repugnance,  growing  out  of  difference  of  color,  finom 
exerting  its  power.  As  far  m  marriage  is  concerned, 
there  seems  to  be  a  natural  repugnance  between  the 
races  ;  and  in  saying  thb^  no  unfeding  contempt  is  ex- 
pressed towards  either  race.  Marriage  is  an  affair  of 
tast€.  We  do  not  many  the  old ;  yet  how  profoundly 
we  respect  them.  How  few  women  would  a  man  of  re- 
finement consent  to  marry  ;  yet  he  honors  the  sex.  The 
barrier  of  color,  as  far  as  this  particular  connexion  ts 
concerned,  implies  no  degradation  of  the  African  race. 
There  seems,  as  I  have  said,  a  repugnance  in  nature  ; 
but  if  not  natural,  the  prejudice  is  as  strong  as  an  innate 
feeling ;  and  how  much  it  may  be  relied  on  to  prevent 
connexions,  we  may  judge  from  the  whole  experience 
of  the  North.  There  is  aiK>ther  security  against  this, 
union  in  our  country.  I  refer  to  the  mark  wUch  has 
been  set  on  the  colored  rtice  by  their  past  slavery  ;  a 
mark  which  generations  will  not  efface,  and  in  which 
the  whites  will  have  no  desire  to  participate.  Even 
were  the  slaves  of  the  South  of  our  own  color,  and 
were  slavery  to  fix  on  them  and  on  their  children  some 
badge  or  memorial,  such  as  tlie  impress  of  a  lash  on 
the  foreliead,  or  of  a  chain  on  the  cheek,  how  few 
among  the  class  of  free  descent  would  be  anxious  to 
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ally  tbeiBselves  with  this  separated  portion  of  the  race. 
The  spirit  of  caste,  which  almost  seems  the  strongest 
ill  human  nature,  will  certainly  postpone  amalgamation 
long  enough,  to  give  the  world  opportunity  to  under- 
stand and  manage  the  subject  much  belter  than  our- 
selves. To  continue  a  system  of  wrong  from  dread 
of  such  evik,  only  shows  the  ingenuity  of  power  in  de- 
fending itself.  The  fable  o(  the  wolf  and  the  lamb 
drinking  at  the  same  stream,  comes  spontaneously  to  our 
thoughts.  But  allowing  what  I  have  contested,  allowing 
that  amalganuition  is  to  be  anticipated,  then,  I  maintain, 
we  have  no  right  to  resist  it.  Then,  it  is  not  unnatural. 
If  the  tendencies  to  it  are  so  strong,  that  they  can  only 
be  resisted  by  a  systematic  degradation  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  fellow-creatures,  then  God  intended  it  to 
take  place,  and  resistance  to  it  is  opposition  to  his  will. 
What  a  strange  reason  for  oppressing  a  race  of  fellow- 
beings,  that,  if  we  restore  them  to  their  rights,  we  shall 
many  them! 

I  proceed  to  the  last  objection  to  Emancipation.  We 
are  told,  that  it  will  stir  up  the  two  races  to  a  war, 
which  nothmg  but  the  slavery  or  extermination  of  one 
or  the  other  will  end.  We  have  often  heard  of  the 
^^  fears  of  the  brave,"  so  that  we  ought  not,  perhaps, 
to  wonder  at  the  alarm  here  expressed.  And  yet,  we 
are  somewhat  surprised,  that  ^^  the  chivalry  of  the 
South,"  should  see  in  the  colored  man  a  formidable  foe, 
and  should  be  willing  to  put  forth  their  fears  as  a  defence 
of  th^  injustice.  Superior  as  the  slave-holdera  are  ih 
number,  holding  all  the  property  and  civil  power,  distin- 
guished by  education,  by  skill  in  arms,  and  by  singular 
daring,  and  backed  by  the  whole  power  of  the  Free 
States,  can  they  seriously  dread  collisions  t    All  our 
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fear  here  is,  that  the  colored  man,  though  freed,  will  re- 
main a  slave,  will  be  crushed  by  die  lordly  sph-it,  the 
high  bearing  of  the  white  race ;  that  he  will  not  for  a 
long  time  rise  to  a  just  self-respect.  We  fear,  that  in  a 
country  where  the  law  of  honor  and  Lynch  law  are  rife, 
he  cannot  enjoy  that  equality  before  the  civil  laws,  to 
which  freedom  will  give  him  a  nominal  claim.  We  fear, 
that,  among  a  people  who  take  the  protection  of  their 
persons  and  chnracter  into  their  own  hands,  and  shoot 
down  the  man  who  offers  an  insult,  the  poor  colored 
race,  whose  assertioi^  of  rights  will  easily  be  construed 
into  hisoldnce,  will  be  very  slow  to  insist  on  their  due. 
That  they  should  gain  the  ascendency,  without  some 
miraculous  combination  of  circumstances,  is  impossible. 
Were  they  a  fi^ce^  savage,  indomitable  race,  they  might 
be  looked  on  with  apprehension  ;  but  they  are  the  most 
inofiehsive  people  on  earth ;  and  their  mildness  has  an* 
doubtedly  perpetuated  their  chains.  With  emancipation, 
their  present  rapid  increase  will  be  checked,  for  the  mo- 
tii^es  to  breed  them  will  cease.  With  liberty  of  motion, 
the  desire  of  change  of  place  will  spring,  up  ;  they  will 
naturally  be  more  or  less  dispersed  ;  the  danger  of  con- 
centration on  a  few  spots  will  diminish ;  and  when  we 
think  of  the  vast  extent  (^  our  country,  we  may  expect 
them  to  become  >a  sprinkling  throu^  our  population^  in- 
capable, even  if  desirous,  of  disturbii^  the  public  peace. 
Especially  the  discontented,  bold,  and  adventurous,  the 
very  spirits  from  which  turbidence  might  be  feared,  wiU 
be  attracted  by  hope  and  novelty,  as  well  as  driven  by 
inward  restlessness,  to  new  scenes.  In  truth,  can  we 
conceive  of  a  countiy  which  has  so  litde  to  dread  from 
emslncipation  ^b  lAiis,  rcfeichin|g  as  it  does  From  ocean  to 
qoean,  and  destifi^  to  receive  increasing  accessioiA  to 
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Its  numbers  from  the  Old  World  ?  It  is  also  worthy  oi 
note,  that  the  characteristics  of  the  colored  race  are 
particularly  fitted  to  keep  them  harmless.  I  refer  to 
their  passion  for  imitation  of  their  superiors,  and  to  their 
love  of  show  and  fashicm,  which  tend  to  attach  them 
more  to  the  white  race  than  to  their  own,  and  to  break 
them  up  into  different  ranks  or  castes  among  them- 
selves. 

The  groundlessness  of  fears  from  Emancipation,  is 
becoming  more  apparent  from  die  experiment  of  the 
West  Indies.  I  do  not  speak  of  this  as  decided  ;  but 
its  first  fruits  surpass  all  expectation.  The  slaves  in 
those  islands  were  to  their  masters  in  the  proponion  of 
eight  or  ten  to  one,  and  they  are  shut  up  in  narrow 
islands,  which  prevent  dispersion  ;  and  yet  the  g!il  of 
freedom  has  not  provoked  an  act  of  violence.  Their 
new  liberty  has  been  followed  by  a  degree  of  order  un- 
known before  ;  and,  what  makes  this  peaceful  traDsition 
more  ^king  is,  that  emancipation  took  place  under 
every  possible  disadvantage.  It  was  not  the  free  gift  of 
the  master,  not  an  act  of  justice  and  kindness,  not  ac^ 
companied  with  appeals  to  the  gratitude  and  better  nature 
of  the  slave.  It  was  conferred  by  a  distant  benefactor  ; 
it  was  forced  on  the  planter.  It  was  submitted  to  with 
predictions  of  its  ruinous  results.  The  generous  hope, 
which  so  often  creates  the  good  it  pants  for,  was  want- 
ing. In  Jamaica,  it  would  seem,  that  the  furious  opposi- 
tion of  the  planting  interest  to  the  measure,  broke  out,  in 
some  instances,  into  a  desire  of  its  defeat.  Yet  under 
all  these  disadvantages,  which  can  never  occur  here, 
because  emancipation  here  must  be  a  free  gift,  the  pros- 
pects of  a  successful  issue  are  brighter  than  had  dawned 
on  any  but  the  most  ardent  spirits.     The  failure  of  such 
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an  experimeDt   would  not  have  discouraged  me.    What 
ought  not  to  be  hoped  from  its  success  ? 

Mr.  Clay  seems  particularly  to  dread  immediate  eman- 
cipation. But  thiS|  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
words,  is  not  the  only  way  of  giving  freedom.  Let  the 
.wisdom  of  the  South  engage  in  this  cause  heartily,  and 
in  good  faith,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  timt  means 
of  a  safe  transition  to  freedom,  not  dreamed  of  now, 
would  be  devised.  This  work  we  have  no  desire  to 
take  out  of  the  master's  hands,  nor  would  we  thrust  on 
him  our  plans  for  adoption.  I  indeed  think,  that  eroan-* 
cipatioQ,  in  one  sense  of  the  phrase,  should  be  immedi- 
ate ;  that  is,  the  right  of  property  in  a  human  being 
should  be  immediately  disclaimed.  But  though  private 
ownership  should  cease,  the  State  would  be  authorized 
and  bound  to  provide  for  its  own  safety.  The  legis- 
lature may  place  the  colored  race  under  guardianship, 
may  impose  such  restraints  as  the  public  order  shall  re- 
quire, and  may  postpone  the  full  enjoyment  of  personal 
liberty  even  to  the  next  generation.  There  was  a  time, 
when  these  safeguards  seemed  to  me  needful.  Happily 
the  West  Indies  are  teaching,  and,  I  trust,  will  con- 
tinue to  teach,  that  immediate  emancipation,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  words,  is  safer  than  a  gradual  loosening  of 
the  chain. 

Let  me  close  this  head  with  one  remark.  Allow  what 
is  not  true  ;  allow  emancipation  to  be  dangerous.  Will 
it  be  safer  hereafter,  than  at  the  present  moment  ?  Will 
it  be  safer  when  the  slaves  shall  have  doubled,  trebled, 
or  still  more  increased  ?  And  must  it  not  at  length 
come  ?  Can  any  man,  who  considers  the  chances  of 
war,  and  the  direction  which  opinion  is  taking  in  the 
civilized  world,  believe,  that  slavery  is  to  be  perpetual  / 
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Is  it  wise  to  wink  out  of  sight  a  coDiinually  increasing 
peril  ?  At  this  moment,  what  possible  danger  is  to  be 
feared  /rom  emancipation  in  the  northern  Slave  States  ? 
Does  not  every  Kentuckian  know^  that  slavery  can  be 
ended  now,  without  the  slightest  hazard  to  social  order  ? 
Does  not  the  whole  danger,  as  to  that  State,  lie  in 
dehy  ?  How,  then,  can  danger  be  an  excuse  for  re- 
fusing emancipation  ? 

Having  thus  reviewed  the  common  objections  to  eman- 
cipation, I  pass  to  one  more  topic,  which  is  referred 
to  in  Mr.  Clay's  speech,  and  which  is  the  burden  of 
many  passionate  appeals  from  the  South.  I  have  in 
view  the  objections,  which  are  made  to  the  agitation 
of  the  question  of  slavery  at  the  North.  These  are 
chiefly  two,  —  that  such  discussion  may  excite  insurrec- 
tion among  the  slaves  ;  and,  that  it  threatens  to  dissolve 
the  Union. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  the  danger  of  insurrection,  1 
have  shown  bow  I  view  it  by  continuing  to  write  on 
the  subject  of  slavery.  Could  I  discover  even  a  slight 
ground  for  apprehending  such  a  result,  I  would  not 
write.  Nothing  would  tempt  me  to  take  the  hazard  of 
stirring  up  a  servile  war.  Bad  as  slavery  is,  massacre 
is  far  worse.  In  the  present  case,  words  of  truth  and 
good  will  are  the  only  weapons  for  a  Christian  to  fight 
with.  A  mysterious  and  adorable  Providence  permits 
and  coDtrob  massacre,  war,  and  the  rage  of  savage 
men,  for  the  subversion  of  corrupt  institutions,  just  as 
it  purifies  the  tainted  atmosphere  by  storms  and  light- 
nings. But  man  is  not  trusted  with  these  awful  powers ; 
and  let  not  philanthropy  be  disheartened,  because  not 
permitted  to  reform  the  world  by  the  sudden  processes 
of  violence  and  bloodshed.      Moral  influences  are  the 
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surest  and  most  enduring,  and  good  men  part  with  theii 
strength  in  resorting  to  other  means. 

I  have  known  too  much  of  slavery,  of  the  sj^rit  of 
its  victims,  of  the  restraints  under  which  tbey  live,  and 
of  the  master's  power,  to  dread  the  stirring  iip  of  in- 
surrections. On  this  point,  persons  who  have  not  visited 
slave  countries  fall  into  great  errors.  Not  long  ago,  a 
speech  was  made  in  Boston,  in  which  the  slaves  were 
compared  to  wild  beasts,  thirsting  for  blood ;  and  the  good 
people  were  toM,  that  the  master  locks  his  doors  at 
night,  not  knowing,  but  that  in  die  morning  he  shall  find 
the  throats  of  wife  and  children  cut  from  ear  to  ear ; 
and  there  were  found  among  us  some,  who,  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  hearts,  believed  the  tale.  One  would 
have  thought,  that,  in  hearing  the  fearful  story,  tfaey 
would  have  asked  themselves,  how  it  happens,  that 
our  Southern  brethren  give  five  hundred  or  a  thousaoid 
dollars  for  one  of  these  beasts  of  prey  ?  how  it  is,  that 
they  are  anxious  to  fill  their  houses  and  plantations, 
and  surround  ilieir  wives  and  children  with  iBsassins  ? 
Human  nature,  if  this  account  be  true,  is  a  different 
thing  at  the  South  from  what  it  is  at  the  North.  Here 
we  should  go  mad,  and  should  lose  life  as  well  as  reason, 
if  the  murderous  blade  were  glaring  before  our  eyes 
night  and  day  ;  and  still  more,  we  should  be  most  grate- 
ful to  our  neighbours,  who  should  be  anxious  to  free 
us  from  the  curse,  instead  of  rejecting  their  *^  med- 
dling interference  "  with  threats  and  execrations.  But 
among  the  hearers  of  the  speech  referred  to,  there 
seemed  .not  a  few,  to  whom  these  difficulties  did  not 
occur.  They  even  forgot  to  inquire,  how  the  fearful 
account  was  to  be  reconciled  with  the  assurances  ttom 
die  Soudi,  of  the  happiness  of  the  rfave  and  ifae  Ueas* 
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Dgs  of  the  institution  ;  and,  in  tbeir  sympathy  tHth  Ae 
South,  they  frowned  fiercely  enough  on  such  of  us,  as, 
by  our  writmgs,  are  stirring  up  the  colored  race  to 
murder.  To  tranqutUize  these  conipas^onate  people, 
I  will  tell  them,  that  the  picture  which  terrified  th^m 
was  a  work  of  fancy.  Ther6  is  no  such  terror  in  slave- 
boMiog  countries.  In  ray  long  residences  among  slaved, 
I  have  used  fewer  precautions  at  night  than  in  this 
good  city.  I  have  slept  m  one  place  with  open  doors, 
and  in  another  have  given  to  a  slave  the  key  to  lock 
the  house  at  the  hour  of  retiring,  and  to  reopen  it  in 
the  morning,  when  I  have  been  the  sole  tenant  of  the 
dwelling.  Undoubtedly,  the  slave-holder  wears  arms, 
just  as  we  bolt  our  doors  and  appoint  patrols  of  watch- 
men in  the  streets ;  but  in  both  cases,  these  and  other 
means  of  defence  bring  such  security,  that  sleep  is  un- 
dtstorbed  by  fear.  The  slaves,  broken  from  birtli  to 
submission,  brought  up  in  ignorance,  confined  to  the 
plantation,  having  no  means  of  external  concert,  Waifttng 
mutual  confidence,  because  wanting  principle,  and  sep- 
arated by  the  distinction  of  house  servants  and  field 
laborers,  cower  befote  their  instructed,  armed,  united, 
or^nized  masters,  and  feel  resistance  to  be  vain.  Add 
to  this,  the  strong  attachment,  by  which  some  on  almost 
every  estate  are  bound  to  their  owners,  stronger  than 
what  they  bear  to  their  own  race ;  and  we  shall  see, 
that  the  danger  of  a  servile  war  is  not  great  enough  to 
embitter  life,  or  deserve  mubh  sympathy. 

Rome  had  servile  wars ;  but  her  slaves  had  been 
freemen.  Among  them  were  fierce  barbarians,  whose 
native  wildernesses  had  infused  an  indotiftable  love  df 
Vlbex^ ;  iat(d  ihere  were  dviBt^^A  'men,  who  grottned  9ki 
ftiritud  gn^terA  their  teeA^  the  tiegrafibg,  ititoleim- 
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ble  yoke,  which  was  crushing  them.  But  in  this  coun- 
try there  are  no  materials  for  servile  war,  at  least  in 
times  of  peace.  In  war,  indeed,  whether  civil  or  for- 
eign, an  army  marching  with  '^  Emancipation"  on  its 
banner,  might  stir  up  the  palsied  spirit  of  the  oppressed 
to  terrible  retribution  for  their  wrongs.  But  very  little 
is  to  be  feared  in  ordinary  times.  Were  the  slave  more 
dangerous,  I  should  feel  less  for  his  yoke.  Were  a 
greater  portion  of  the  spirit  of  a  man  left  him,  I  should 
not  think  him  so  wronged.  But  what  is  to  be  feared 
from  a  man,  who  stands  by  and  sees  wife  and  chUd 
lacerated  without  cause,  and  is  driven  by  no  impulse 
to  interpose  for  their  defence?  The  strongest  sensi- 
bilities of  nature  cannot  sting  him,  to  do  for  his  child 
what  the  hen  does  for  her  chicken,  or  the  trembling 
hare  for  her  young. 

The  slave,  as  far  as  I  have  known  him,  is  not  a  being 
to  be  feared.  The  iron  has  eaten  into  his  soul,  and 
this  is  worse  than  eating  into  the  flesh.  The  tidings, 
that  there  are  people  here  who  would  set  him  free,  will 
do  little  harm.  He  withstands  a  far  greater  temptation 
than  this  ;  I  mean,  the  presence  of  the  free  negro.  One 
would  think,  that  the  sight  of  his  own  race  enjoying 
liberty,  would,  if  any  thing,  stir  him  up  to  the  assertion 
of  his  rights  ;  but  it  fails.  Liberty  is  a  word,  not  indeed 
to  be  heard  without  awakening  desire  ;  but  i^  rouses  no 
resistance.  The  Colonizationist  holds  out  to  the  slaves 
an  elysium,  where  they  are  to  be  free,  and  rich,  and 
happy,  and  a  great  people ;  thus  teaching  them,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  their  nature,  which  forbids  them  the 
enjoyment  of  all  human  rights ;  and  the  master,  so  far 
from  dreading  the  doctrines  of  this  society,  will  become 
its  President.     No.     Slavery  has  done  its  work ;  has 
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brafceo  the  spirit.  So  Utile  is  the  skve  fBclined  to 
rideDoe,  that  it  is  affirmed)  and  I  presume  truly,  that 
there  are  fewer  murders  by  their  hands,  than  by  an 
equal  number  of  white  men  at  the  North.  We  hear, 
indeed,  of  atrocious  deeds,  assassinations,  Moody  com- 
bats at  the  South.  But  these  are  the  deeds  of  wlute 
men.  Pistob  and  Bowie-knives  are  not  worn  by  the 
colcH^  race.  Slavery  produces  horrible  multiplied 
murders  at  the  South,  not  by  infusing  rage,  revenge 
into  the  man  who  bears  the  yoke,  but  by  nursing  proud, 
unforgiving,  bloodthirsty  propensities  in  the  master. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  eiiposures  to  massacre  in  slave 
countries,  as  there  are  lo  mobs,  partial  insurrections  in 
ail  countries.  But  outbreaks  at  the  South  will  be  found, 
perhaps  always,  to  have  their  cause  in  local  ckcura- 
stances,  not  in  influences  from  abroad.  I  do  not  say, 
that  diere  is  no  danger  in  slavery.  Systems  founded 
in  wroi^  want  stability,  and  are  ev^ry  day  growing  more 
and  more  insecure,  with  the  progress  of  inlelligence  and 
mani  sentiment  in  the  world.  Unexpected  explosions 
may  tike  place  at  the  South.  Secret  causes  may  be 
at  work  on  the  spirit  of  the  slave.  Foreign  invasion 
would  be  a  death-blow  to  the  system.  I  mean  only  to 
say,  that  there  is  no  danger  from  the  discussion  of  slav- 
ety  at  the  North,  or  only  that  indirect,  distant  danger, 
which  we  are  always  encounterrag,  and  whicdi  no  man 
thinks  of  flying  from,  fai  hunftan  affairs.  The  stormiest 
day  of  abolitionism  has  passed,  and  yet  not  a  symptom 
of  insurrection  has  appeared  at  the  South.  It  is  morally 
iodpossibie,  that  there  should  be  danger  in  the  calmer 
days  winch  are  to  follow. 

t  now  proceed  to  the  second  objection  to  the  agita- 
(m  of  silvery  at  the  North.     We  are  told,  that  the 
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Union  w9I  be  thus  endangered.    ^^  Danger  to  the  Union  " 
IS  so  old  a  cry,  that  it  ceases  to  startle  you  or  myself ; 
and  yet  so  much  sensitiveness  to  it  remains,  that   the 
topic  ought  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed.     And  I  begin 
with  saying,  that  were  the  Union  as  weak  as  these  clam- 
ors suppose,  were  it  capable  of  being  dissolved  by  any 
of  the  hundred  causes,  which  are  said  to  threaten  it,  then 
it  would  not  be  worth  the  keeping.     The  bonds,  which 
hold  a  nation  together,  if  not  exceedingly  strong,   are 
of  no  use.     They  will  snap  Jn  the  hour  of  need.     But 
our  Union  is  not  so  weak  as  our  alarmists  imagine.      It 
has  stood  many  storms,  and  will  stand  many  more.      It 
is  not,  as  many  think,  a  creature  of  a  day.     Its  foun- 
dations were  laid  at  the  6rst  settlement  of  these  States, 
and  their  whole  history  was  silently  preparing  them  to 
.    become  one  great  people.     There  is  not  a  community 
\    on  earth,  which  has  so  distinct  a  conviction  of  the  bless- 
ings of  national  union,  and  of  the  evils  of  separation, 
as  this  country ;  and,  in  the  present  age  of  the  world, 
such  a  conviction  may  avail  almost  or  quite  as  much  as 
the  traditional   prejudices  and  habits  of  other  nations. 
Then  our  Union  does  not  rest  only  on  the  clear  per- 
ception of  the  good  it  confers.     It  rests  on  sentiment 
as  well  as  interest,  and  on  a  higher  sentiment  than  binds 
any  other  people.    We  are  charged,  I  know,  with  being 
given  to  boasting  ;  but  this  reproach  must  not  deter  me 
from  speaking  of  the  deep  foundation  of  our  Union  in  the 
claims  of  our  country  on  our  love  and  reverence.     No 
other  people  can  look  back  to  such  founders  as   we. 
No  other  people  has  done  as  much  in  an  equal  time  for 
civilization  and   freedom.      Two   hundred  years   have 
hardly  passed  over   us,  and  we  have  redeemed  from 
savage  wildness  a  realm,  compared  with  which  Euro- 
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pan  luDgdoms  are  dwarfed  into  provinces  ;  and,  through  { 
e?eiy  period  of  our  history,  we  have  been  pressing  for- 1 
wards  to  an  equality  of  rights  and  a  freedom  of  institu-l 
tioDs,  nowhere  else  known  in  past  or  present  times.  ( 
The  deliberate  construction  of  a  civil  polity,  in  which 
the  idea  of  liberty  is  realized  to  a  degree  not  dreamed 
of  in  other  countries,  is  one  of  the  grandest  achievements 
of  history.  Other  governments,  the  creatures  of  chance, 
and  obstructed  by  abuses  of  barbarous  times,  bear  no 
soch  testimony  to  the  energy  and  elevation  of  the  public 
mind.  Through  this  clear,  bright,  practical  develope- 
ment  of  the  principle  of  liberty,  these  United  States,  an 
infant  country,  growing  up  in  a  distant  wilderness,  have 
moved  and  quickened  the  civilized  world.  This  country 
has  been  called  by  Providence  to  a  twofold  work,  —  to 
spread  civilization  over  a  new  continent,  and  to  give  a 
new  impulse  to  the  cause  of  human  rights  and  freedom. 
A  higher  destiny  has  been  granted  to  no  people  ;  and, 
with  all  our  imperfections  (exceedingly  great  I  acknowl- 
edge), we  have  accomplished  our  task  with  a  force  of 
thought  and  will  unsurpassed  in  human  histoiy.  Add  to 
tlus,  that  we  have  produced  what  no  other  country  can 
boast  of,  a  spotless  revolutionary  leader,  a  chief,  who,  in 
a  season  of  storm  and  civil  strife,  amidst  unboundad 
popularity,  amidst  the  temptations  of  severe  hardship  and 
of  brilliant  success,  never,  in  a  single  instance,  grasped 
at  power,  forgot  his  duty  to  his  country,  or  wavered  in 
ins  loyalty  to  freedom.  In  one  form  of  greatness,  we 
feel  ourselves  unrivalled.  The  annals  of  no  people  fur- 
bish a  patriot  and  friend  of  liberty,  so  pure,  so  disinterest- 
ed as  Washington.  That  a  people  having  such  a  histo- 
ry, should  be  bound  by  sentiment  to  the  national  Union, 
is  a  necessary  result  of  the  laws  of  human  nature ;  and 
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accordingly,  the  people,  as  &r  w  I  know  tbeni,  are,  on 
this  point,  of  one  heart  and  one  mind. 

But,  besides  this  generous  sentiment,  we  have  charac- 
teristic feelipgs,  as  a  people,  which  bind  us  together. 
One  of  our  national  passions  is  prtde  in  a  vast  extent  of 
territory.  From  the  cii^umstance  of  our  history  and  lo- 
cation, we  are  accustomed  to  think  and  talk  of  intraense 
regions,  and  to  scour  remote  tracts  of  sea  and  land  ;  and 
pre  should  experience  a  sense  of  t^on6nement  in  the 
boundaries  which  satisfy  other  states.  An  American  has 
a  passion  for  belonging  to  a  great  countiy.  A  witty  for- 
eigner observed  of  the  city  of  Washington,  that  it  bad 
one  merit,  if  no  other ;  it  was  a  city  of  ^^  nrognificent 
distances*''  For  this  kind  of  magnificence  our  people 
have  a  decided  taste.  We  look  with  something  like 
scorn  on  the  kingdoms  of  the  old  world  ;  and  our  mother 
country  seems  to  us  but  a  speck  on  the  ocean.  We 
travel  a  distance  equal  to  the  whole  length  of  Great 
Britain  in  two  days  or  less,  and  feel  as  if  we  had  but 
begun  our  journey.  Our  great  men  desire  to  connect 
their  names  with  this  vast  country  ;  and  humble  individ- 
uals, whether  wisely  or  not,  derive  from  it  a  feeling  of 
importance.  The  poor  man,  in  voting,  feels  that  be  is 
exercisii^,  in  part,  the  sovereignty  of  an  immense  realm. 
There  is  more  of  the  imagination  than  of  the  heart,  in 
the  sentiment  now  unfolded  ;  but  it  is  real,  and  it  is  no 
frail  bond  of  national  union. 

Another  cause  of  Union  may  appear  to  foreigners  less 
serious  than  it  really  is.  We  hold  together,  because  we 
know  not  where  to  iM'eak  off.  Neighfoourii^  States  are 
too  much  allied  in  feelings  and  interests  and  domestic 
bonds  for  separation,  and  no  State  is  w^ing  to  occupy 
the  postdon  of  a  frontier. 
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Our  Unioa  is  every  day  gaining  strength  by  the  in- 
creased facilities  of  iutcrcoiirse,  which  place  distant  parts 
of  the  country  side  by  side,  and  are  interweaving  almost 
as  closely  the  bterests  and  affections  of  remote  States,  / 
as  of  those  which  border  on  each  other.  The  subtile/ 
steam,  made  up  of  mutually  repelling  particles,  and  melt- 
ing in  a  moment  into  air,  has  become  to  this  couniry  a 
cord  stroDger  than  adamant.  Providence  seems  to  intend 
to  give  us  the  physical  means  of  binding  together  a  wider 
region,  than  was  ever  before  blessed  with  one  beneficent 
sway. 

It  also  deserves  attention,  that  the  cause,  which  has 
hitherto  chiefly  disturbed  our  Union,  is  diminishing,  if  it 
has  not  passed  away.     I  refer  to  the  disposition  of  the 
national  legislature  to  interfere  with  local  mterests,  or  to 
exteod  itself  beyond  the  bounds  of  strict  necessity ;  thus 
awakening  the  jealousy  of  different  sections,  and  giving 
them  the  notion  of  separate  interests.     This  disposition 
is  yielding,  not  only  to  tlie  resistance  of  different  States, 
hot  to  an  impossibility  of  its  exercise  founded  on  the  na- 
ture of  Iree  institutions.     Under  these,  government  is  a 
slowly  moving  machine.     Its  wheels  seem  to  be  clogged 
more  and  more.     Diversities  of  interests,  collisions  of 
passi<ui,  party-spirit,  and  endless  varieties  of  opinion, 
throw  almost  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  iegtsia* 
ti<Hi«     Congi«ss,  after  a  long  session,  separates,  having 
hardly  passed  laws  enough  to  keep  the  government  in 
operation.     All  Free  States,  at  home  and  abroad,  feel 
this  dliflkiihy ;  and,  evil  as  it  seems,  it  has  no  small  ad- 
vantages.     It  abates  that  worse  nuisance,  excess  of  legis* 
htion.     By  this  cause,  Congress  is  compelled  to  keep 
Itself  within  its  bounds  ;  fw  in  these  it  finds  more  work 
than  it  can  4o.    The  gorenmient  must  be  in  reality,  what 
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it  is  in  name,  General,  and  must  be  as  simple  as  consists 
with  public  safety ;  and,  thus  qualified,  why  may  it  noi 
hold  together  a  mighty  realm  ? 

Foreigners  expect  disunion  from  the  extent  of  our 
territory,  but  in  this  we  see  safety,  as  well  as  danger ; 
for  it  not  only  flatters,  as  we  have  seen,  the  national 
pride,  but  multiplies  the  bonds  of  mutual  interest,  renders 
free  exchange  of  productions  and  friendly  intercourse 
vastly  more  profitable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  checks 
despotic  power  of  party  leaders,  those  simultaneous  ex- 
citements, those  passionate  movements,  that  concentra- 
tion of  all  the  energies  and  feelings  of  the  people  on  a 
single  point  of  controversy,  by  which  free  states  of 
narrower  dimensions  are  convulsed. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen,  that  I  partake  lit- 
de  of  the  nervous  sensitiveness  of  a  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple, on  the  subject  of  the  Union.  Undoubtedly,  it  is 
exposed  to  perils,  which  may  turn  these  hopes  and 
prophecies  into  illusions.  The  experience  of  life  teaches 
us  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  Our  present  prosperity 
seems  too  unparalleled  to  endure.  But  loose,  vague 
fears  ought  not  to  disturb  us  ;  nor  should  they  be  prop- 
agated, because  they  often  serve  to  fulfil  themselves. 
The  truth  is,  that  we  are  a  people  singularly  given  to 
alarm,  and  very  much  on  the  ground  on  which  the  rich 
fear  most  about  property.  The  greatness  of  our  bless- 
ings makes  us  timid.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  of  tbis 
community  extends,  the  Union  is  most  dear.  It  may 
be  said  of  tlus,  as  of  other  social  ties,  that  its  strength 
cannot  be  fully  known,  till  we  are  seriously  called  to  dis* 
solve  it. 

But,  it  is  said,  the  South  is  passionate,  and  threatens 
to  secede,  if  we  agitate  this  subject  of  slavery      Is  thi« 
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cause  of  alarm  ?  To  this  argument,  I  would  offet 
tvo  answers.  First,  the  South,  passionate  as  it  may  be, 
IS  not  insane.  Does  not  the  South  know,  that,  in  aban- 
dooiog  us  on  the  ground  of  slavery,  it  would  take  the 
sucfigtjte£  towards  converting  the  Free  States  to  intense 
and  lyjfinphfflming  abolitjonism  ?  Would  not  slavery 
become  from  that  moment  the  grand  distinctive  idea  of 
ihe  Southern  Republic  ?  And  would  not  its  Northern 
rival,  by  instinct  and  necessity,  found  itself  on  the  an- 
tagonist principle  ?  Jn  such  an  event,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  anti-slavery  societies,  of  abolition  agitations,  to 
convert  the  North.  The  blow  that  would  sever  the 
Union  for  this  cause,  would  produce  an  instantaneous 
explosion  to  shake  the  whole  land.  The  moral  senti- 
ment against  slavery,  now  kept  down  by  the  interests  and 
duties  which  grow  out  of  union,  would  burst  its  fetters, 
and  be  reinforced  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  patriotic 
principle,  as  well  as  by  all  the  prejudices  and  local  pas-  / 
sions  which  would  follow  disunion.  Does  not  the  South 
see  that  our  exemption  from  the  taint  of  slavery,  would, 
in  this  case,  become  our  main  boast  ?  that  we  should 
cast  the  reproach  of  this  institution  into  her  teeth,  in  very 
different  language  from  what  is  now  used  ?  that  what  is 
now  tolerated  in  sister  States,  would  be  intensely  hated 
in  separate,  rival  communities  f  Let  disunion  on  this 
ground  take  place,  and  then  the  North  may  become  truly 
dangerous  to  the  South.  Then,  real  incendiaries,  very 
different  from  those  who  now  bear  the  name,  might 
spring  up  among  us.  Then,  fanaticism  would  borrow 
force  and  protection  from  national  feeling.  Then,  in 
the  unfriendly  relations  between  the  two  communities, 
which  would  soon  be  created,  and  in  the  self-regarding 
policy  which  we  should  adopt,  we  should  take  into  ac* 
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GouDt  she  weakness  which  a  servile  population  woula 
bring  on  our  adversaries.  We  should  feel,  that  we  have 
an  ally  in  our  rival's  bosom,  nor  would  that  ally  forget  to 
look  Northward  for  liberation.  I  say  the  South  is  not 
insane.  Nothing  but  a  palpable  necessity  could  induce 
it  to  break  off  from  the  Free  States  on  the  ground  of 
slavery. 

This  leads  me  to  observe,  in  the  next  place,  that  there 
is,  and  can  be,  no  kind  of  necessity  or  warrant  for  separ- 
ation furnished  to  the  South,  by  tlie  discussion  of  slavery 
at  the  North.     This  topic  will  indeed  be  agitated,  and 
raore  and  naore  freely ;  but  no  discussion,  no  agitation 
of  slavery,  oo  form  of  abolition,  can  produce  such  an 
excitement  on  the  subject  in  the  Free  States,  as  will  fur- 
nish the  Slave  States  with  any  motive  to  ^encounter  tlie 
terrible  evils   of  separation.      This   subject   deserves 
some  consideration.     Abolitionism  may  be  viewed   in 
two  lights  ;    first,  as  the  organized  array  of  societies 
against  slavery  ;  and  next,  as  an  individual  sentiniem, 
scattered  through  the  whole  population.    In  neither  view, 
can  it  drive  the  South  to  disunion,  at  least  for  a  long 
time  to  cooie.     Regarded  as  an  organized  bod}^  Aboli- 
tionism wiii  subsist  and  will  influence  opinion,  but  Jt  will 
never  gain  an  ascendency  in  the  Free  States.     On  this 
point  my  mind  has  never  wavered.     It  nowhere  carries 
with  it  the  mass  of  the  people,  or  the  weight  of  opinion. 
It  has  brought  no  religious  or  political  body  under  its  in- 
fluence^    Fashion,  wealth,  sectarian  prejudice,  and  po* 
lilical  ambition  are,  for  the  most  part,  opposed  to  it. 
That  the  South  should  be  driven  by  it  to  deaperatioa,  is 
impossible.     Many  of  the  obstacles  to  the  ascendency 
ff  this  first  form  of  Abolitionism,  will  naturally  be  pre- 
sented in  my  views  of  the  second.     I  will  here  only 
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observe,  that,  with  the  intelligence  and  state  of  feeling 
prevalent  at  the  North,  public  opinion  cannot  be  deter- 
mioed  bjr  associations,  especially  by  one  which  takes 
Agitation  for  its  motto.  Agitation  may  be  useful,  in  \ 
producing  a  speedy  movement  in  favor  of  an  object  of  i 
dear  utility,  and  about  which  opinions  do  not  greatly  / 1 
di/fer.  For  example,  in  the  case  of .  Teinperance,/ 
where  men  are  generally  of  one  mind,  where  opinion 
is  fixed,  where  excitement  is  the  great  object  to  be  ac- 
complished, where  men  are  to  be  roused  to  resist  habits 
which  they  Imow  to  be  wrong  ;  in  sucji  a  case,  an  array 
of  numbers,  a  system  of  pledges,  and  multiplied  public  ( 
meetings,  may  do  good.  But  on  a  subject  involving 
many  practical  difficulties  and  solemn  consequences,  and 
coming,  as  many  think,  into  collision  with  great  public 
interests,  agitation  will  not  now  avail.  Men  distrust  it, 
fear  it,  and  resent  as  a  wrong,  the  violence  with  which 
the  opinions  of  zealous  men  are  forced  on  the  commu- 
nity. Agitation  may  carry  such  a  country  as  Ireland, 
where  the  people,  besides  being  ignorant,  are  all  in- 
flamed with  one  sense  of  wrong,  and  every  heart  re- 
sponds to  the  Agitator's  cry.  So  it  carried  the  British 
Act  of  Emancipation,  for  the  nation  was  ripe  for  ac- 
tion, and  for  the  most  part,  had  no  hostile  prejudices  to 
surrender.  But  an  intelligent  people,  divided  in  opinion 
and  feeling  on  a  great  subject,  cannot  be  carried  by 
storm,  or  be  swept  away  by  a  fervent  association.  The 
ardent  advocates,  even  of  a  good  cause,  if  marshalled 
into  an  army,  and  joined  in  vehement  onset  on  the  prej- 
udices of  such  a  community,  cannot  but  awaken  re- 
action and  obstinate  repulsion ;  and  wiD,  too  often,  put 
themselves  in  the  wrong  by  passionate  movements,  of 
which  the  foe  is  sure  to  profit.     I  now  speak  of  asso« 
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ciated  aviation.  Let  the  individual  enthusiast,  who  acts 
from  his  own  soul,  agitate  as  much  as  he  will.  I  would 
not  say  a  word  to  stifle  the  full,  bursting  heart.  But 
premeditated,  organized  agitation,  is  another  thing.  Be- 
sides the  difficulty  already  stated,  it  is  apt  to  degenerate 
into  noise  and  show,  and  to  fall  under  suspicion  of  pre- 
tence, and,  on,  this  account,  is  less  forgiven  for  what  is 
deemed  excess.  I  see,  therefore,  very  serious  obsta- 
cles to  the  triumpjjis  of  organized  Abolitionism  in  a 
community  like  ours.  It  has,  indeed,  done  good.  Un- 
der all  its  disadvantages,  it  has  roused  many  minds,  but 
it  cannot  carry  with  it  the  people. 
I  As  to  Abolitionism  in  its  more  general  form,  or  ro- 
\  garded  as  an  individual  principle  of  settled,  earnest  op- 
){>08ition  to  slavery,  this  has  taken  deep  root,  and  must 
<  grow  and  triumph.  It  is  in  harmony  with  our  institu- 
tions, and  with  all  the  tendencies  of  modem  civilization. 
It  triumphs  in  Europe,  and  will  flow  in  upon  us  from 
abroad  more  and  more  freely,  in  consequence  of  those 
improvements  of  intercourse  which  place  Europe  almost 
at  our  door.  Still,  it  is  far  from  being  universal  among 
us*  There  are  obstacles  as  well  as  aids  to  its  progress, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  is  to  make  its  way  calmly, 
gmdually,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  violent 
action  from  the  freest  discussion  of  ^very.  There  is 
no  danger  of  an  anti-slavery  fever  here,  which  will  jus- 
tify the  South  to  itself  in  encountering  the  infinite  haz- 
ards of  disunion. 

The  prevalent  state  of  feeling  in  the  Free  States 
in  regard  to  slavery,  is  indiflerence ;  an  bdifference 
strengthened  by  the  notion  of  great  difficulties  attending 
the  subject.  The  fact  is  painful,  but  the  truth  should 
be  spoken.     The  minority  of  the  people,  even  yet,  care 
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kde  about  the  matter.  A  painful  proof  of  this  insen* 
nbility  was  furnished  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  when 
the  Englbh  West  Indies  were  emancipated.  An  event 
sorpassiog  tliis  in  moral  grandeur,  is  not  recorded  in 
hbtocy.  In  one  day,  half  a  mQlion,  probably  seven 
hundred  thousand  of  human  beings,  were  rescued  from 
bondage,  to  fuU,  unqualified  freedom.  The  conscious- 
ness of  wrongs,  in  so  many  breasts,  was  exchanged  into 
raptiaroos,  grateful  joy.  What  shouts  of  tlianksgiving 
broke  forth  from  those  liberated  crowds  !  What  new 
sanctity  and  strength  were  added  to  the  domestic  ties  ! 
What  new  hopes  opened  on  future  generations  !  The 
crowning  glory  of  this  day  was  the  fact,  that  the  work 
of  emancipation  was  wholly  due  to  the  principles  of 
Christianity.  The  West  Indies  were  freed,  not  by 
force,  or  human  policy,  but  by  the  reverence  of  a  great 
people  for  justice  and  humanity.  The  men,  who  began 
and  carried  on  this  cause,  were  Christian  philanthro- 
pises ;  and  they  prevailed  by  spreading  their  own  spirit 
through  a  nation.  In  this  respect,  the  emancipation  of 
the  West  Indies  was  a  grander  work  than  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  Israelites  from  bondage.  This  was  accom- 
plbbed  by  force,  by  outward  miracles,  by  the  violence 
of  the  elements.  That  was  achieved  by  love,  by  moral 
power,  by  God,  working  not  in  the  stormy  seas,  but  in 
the  depths  of  the  human  heart.  And  how  was  this  day 
of  Emancipation,  one  of  the  most  blessed  days  which 
ever  dawned  on  the  earth,  received  in  this  country  ? 
Whilst  in  distant  England  a  thrill  of  gratitude  and  joy 
pervaded  thousands  and  millions,  we,  the  neighbours  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  who  boast  of  our  love  of  liberty, 
saw  the  sun  of  that  day  rise  and  set,  with  hardly  a 
thought  of  the  scenes  on  which  it  was  pouring  its  joyful 
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light.  The  greatest  part  of  our  newspapers  did  not 
refer  to  the  event.  The  great  majority  of  the  people 
had  forgotten  it.  Such  was  the  testimony  we  gave  to 
our  concern  for  the  poor  slave ;  and  is  it  from  discus- 
5ions  of  slavery  among  such  a  people  that  the  country  is 
to  be  overturned  ? 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  said,  that  our  uncertainty  as  to 
the  issues  of  West  Indian  Emancipation,  prevented  our 
rejoicing  in  it.     But  does  uncertainty  so  act,  where  the 
heart  is  deeply  moved  ?     Is  it  a  part  of  human  nature 
to  wait  for  assurance,  before  it  exults  at  events  in  which 
its  affections  are  involved  ?    Does  the  new-born  child 
receive  no  welcome,  because  we  are  not  sure  of  the 
prosperity  of  his  future  years  i    Does  the  lover  of  free- 
dom give  no  salutation,  no  benediction,  to  a  people  ris- 
ing in  defence  of  rights,  or  establishing  free  institutions, 
because  the  experiment  of  liberty  may  fail  ?     Undoubt- 
edly there  were  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  West 
Indian  emancipation ;  for  when  was  a  great  social  rev- 
olution ever  accomplished,  or  a  great  abuse  ever  re- 
moved, without  them  ?     It  was  impossible  for  the  sla\e 
and  the  master  to  change  their  old  relations,   to   re- 
organize society,  without  continuing  to  feel  more  or  less 
the  influences  of  the  old  system  of  oppression.     Are 
the  wounds  of  ages  to  be  healed  in  a  moment  ?     Could 
a  perfect  social  order  be  expected  to  rise  from  the  ruins 
of  slavery  f    But  must  corrupt  systems  be  made  per- 
petual, because  of  the  chances  of  reform  f    In  the  case 
of  the  West  India  emancipation,  we  bad  more  pledges 
of  success  than  are  usually  given.     We  knew  that  the 
trial  of  liberty  had  been  made  in  Antigua,  without  the 
occurrence  of  any  of  the  evils  which  had  been  dreaded. 
The  great  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom  had  taken 
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|ilace  in  a  day  without  disorder,  without  the  slightest 
injury  to  property  or  life,  with  no  excitement  but  over- 
wbelmmg  gratitude.  Yet,  as  a  people',  we  cared  noth- 
ing for  the  liberation  of  the  West  Indian  slave.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  voices,  the  mighty  chorus  of 
praise  to  God,  which  ascended  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co and  from  Great  Britain,  found  no  response  here. 

This  indifference  to  slavery   has  foundations  among 
us  which  are  not  to  be  removed  in  a  day.     One  cause   \ 
is  to  be  found  in  the  all-devourmg  passion  for  gain, 
accumulation,  which  leaves  little  leisure  for  sympalhy 
with  any  suffering  which  does  not  meet  our  eye,  and 
which  will  listen  to  no  invocations,  by  which  the  old 
channeb  of  trade  and  profit  may  be  obstructed.     An* 
other  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  sympathies  of  what  are 
called  the  higher  and  more  refined  classes  here,  with 
the  like  classes  at  the  South.     The  tide  of  fashion,  no 
unimportant  influence  even  in  a  republic,  sets   strongly 
against  anti-slavery  efforts.     Another  cause  is,  our  po- 
sition in  regard  to  the  colored  race.     In  Europe,  the 
negro  is  known  chiefly  by  report,  and  is,  therefore,  ea« 
sily  recognised  as  a  man.     His  humanity  is  never  ques- 
tioned.    Still  more,  he  is  an  object  for  the  imagination 
and  the  heart.     He  is  known  only  as  a  wronged,  suffer- 
ing man.     He  is  almost  a  picturesque  being.     Thou- 
sands and  thousands  in  England,  at  the  mention  of  the 
African  slave,  immediately  recall  to  their  minds  that 
most  afiecting  figure  of  the  negro,  as  Darwin  portrayed 
bim,  touching  the  earth  with  one  knee,  lifting  up  his 
chained  bands,  and  exclaiming,  '^  Am  I  not  a  man  and 
I  brother  ?"  To  us,  the  negro  is  no  creature  of  imagi* 
aation.     We  see  him  as  he  is.     There  is  nothing  pic- 
turesque in  his  lot.     On  visiting  the  Slave  States,  we 
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see  htm  practically  raidced  with  inferior  creatures,  and 
taking  the  rank  submissively.  We  bear  from  him  shouts 
of  boisterous  laughter,  much  oftener  than  sighs  or  groans; 
and  this  laughter  repels  compassion,  whilst  it  inspires 
Boniething  like  contempt.  We  here  have  a  hard  task  to 
perform.  We  have  to  conquer  old  and  deep  prejudices, 
and  to  see  a  true  man  in  one,  with  whom  we  hare  as- 
sociated ideas  of  degradation  inconsistent  with  humanity. 
These  are  painful  truths  ;  but  it  is  good  to  know  the 
truth.  One  thing  is  plain,  that  free  discussion  of  slavery 
b  not  likely  to  slir  up  in  the  Free  States,  rash,  careless 
assaults  on  the  institutions  of  the  South,  and  so  to  en- 
danger the  Union.  We  who  are  called  incendiaries, 
because  we  discuss  this  subject,  do  not  kindle  our  fires 
among  dry  woods,  but  too  often  on  fieMs  of  ice.  A 
consuming  conflagration  is  not  to  be  feared. 

I  have  now  considered  the  objections  to  the  free  dis- 
cussion of  slavery  at  the  North.  This  discussion  is 
safe  ;  still  more,  it  is  a  duty,  and  must  go  on  ;  and,  uo- 
der  this  and  other  influences,  the  anti-slavery  spirit  must 
spread  and  must  prevail.  Mr.  Clay's  speech  will  but 
aid  the  movement.  The  anti-slavery  spirit  may  triumph 
slowly,  but  triumph  it  must  and  will.  It  may  be  thought, 
that,  from  my  own  showing,  the  success  of  this  cause 
is  not  so  sure  as  its  friends  are  accustomed  to  boast. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  the  obstacles  which  I  have 
frankly  stated,  anti-slarery  principles  have  made  great 
progress,  have  become  deep  convictions  in  many  souls, 
within  a  few  years ;  and  the  impulse,  far  from  being 
spent,  continually  gains  strength.  There  are  those  who 
hope  that  the  present  movement  is  a  temporary  fanati- 
cism. We  are  even  told,  that  a  distinguished  Senator 
from  the  South)  on  the  close  of  Mr.  Clay's  speedl,  re- 
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paid  tins  efibrt  for  slavery  with  unbounded  apf>lm]86i, 
iod  declared,  that  '^  Abolitionism  was  now  down."    But 
such  men  have  not  studied  our  times.     Strange,  that  in 
an  age,  when  great  principles  are  stirring  the  human 
•oul,  and  when  the  mass  of  men,  who  have  hitherto 
alept>  are  waking  up  to  thought,  it  should  be  imagined, 
thai  «o  individual,  a  name,  a  breath,  can  arrest  the 
grand  forward  movements  of  society.    When  will  states- 
men learn,  that  there  are- higher  powers  than  political 
motives,  interests,  and  intrigues  ?    When  will  they  leara 
the  ought  which  dwelk  in  truth  ?   When  will  they  learn, 
that  the  great  moral  and  religious  Ideas,  which  have  now 
seized  on  and  are  working  in  men's  souls,  are  the  roost 
efficient,  durable  forces,  which  are  acting  in  the  world  ? 
When  will  they  learn,  that  the  past  and  present  are  not 
the  future,  but  that  the  changes  already  wrought  in  so- 
ciety, are  only  forerunners,  signs,  and  springs  of  might- 
ier revolutions  ?     Politicians,  absorbed  in  near  objects, 
are  prophets  only  on  a  small  scale.     They  may  foretell 
the  issues  of  the  next  election,  thoiigh  even  here  they 
are  often  baffled  ;  but  the  breaking  out  of  a  deep  moral 
conviction  in  the  mass  of  men,  is  a  mystery  which  they 
have  little  skill  to  interpret.     The  future  of  this  country 
is  to  take  its  shape,  not  from  the  growing  of  cotton  at 
the  South,  not  from  the  struggles  of  parties  or  leaders 
for  power  or  station  ;  but  from  the  great  principles  which 
are  unfolding  themselves  silently  in  men's  breasts.   There 
is  here,  and  through  the  civilised  world,  a  steady  cur- 
rent of  thought  and  feeling  in  one  direction.     The  old 
notion  of  the  subjection  of  the  many,  for  the  comfort, 
ease,  pleasure,  and  pride  of  the  few,  is  fast  wearing 
'wi^.     A  far  higher,  and  more  rational  conception  of 
freedom,  than  entered  into  the  loftiest  speculations  of 
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tncient  times,  is  spreading  itself,  and  is  changing  cne 
face  of  society.     ^^  Equality  before  the  laws,"  has  be- 
come the  watchword  of  all  civilized  states.     The  ab* 
solute  worth  of  a  human  being  is  better  understood, 
that  is,  bis  worth  as  an  individual,  or  on  his  ow^n  ac- 
count, and  not  merely  as  a  useful  tool  to  others.    Chris- 
tianity is  more  and  more  seen  to  attach  a  sacredness 
and  unspeakable  dignity  to  every  man,  because  each 
man  is  immortal.    Such  is  the  current  of  human  thought. 
Principles  of  a  higher  order  are  beginning  to  operate 
on  society,  and  the  dawn  of  these  primal,  everlasting 
lights,  is  a  sure  omen  of  a  brighter  day.     This  is  the 
true  sign  of  the  coming  ages.     Politicians,  seizing  on 
the  narrow,  selfish  principles  of  human  nature,  expect 
these  to  rule  for  ever.     They  hope,  by  their  own  ma- 
chinery, to  determine  the  movements  of  the  world.    But 
if  history  teaches  any  lesson,  it  is  the  impotence  of 
statesmen;   and,  happily,  this  impotence  is  increasing 
every  day,  with  the  spread  of  lights  and  moral  force 
among  the   people.     Would   politicians   study  history 
with  more  care,  they  might  learn,  even  from  the  dark 
times  which  are  past,  that  self-interest  is  not,  after  all, 
the  mightiest  agent  in  human  affairs  ;  that  the  course  of 
human  events  has  been  more  determined,  on  the  whole, 
by  great  principles,  by  great  emotions,  by  feeling,  by 
enthusiasm,  than  by  selfish  calculations,  or  by  selfish 
men.     In  the  great  conflict  between  the  Oriental  and 
the  Western  World,  which  was  decided  at  Thermopylae 
and  Marathon  ;  in  the  last  great  conflict  between  Poly- 
theism and  Theism,  begun  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  carried 
on  by  bis  followers  ;  in  the  Reformation  of  Luther ;  in 
the  American  Revolution ;  in  these  grandest  epochs  of 
history,  what  was  it  which  won  the  victory  f  What  were 
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ibe  mighty,  all-prevailing  powers?  Not  political  man- 
Bgement,  not  seir*int^est,  not  the  lower  principles  of 
buman  nature ;  but  the  principles  of  freedom  and  reli- 
gion, moral  power,  moral  enthusiasm,  the  divine  aspi- 
rations of  the  human  soul.  Great  thoughts  and  great 
emotioos  have  a  place  in  human  history,  which  no  his- 
torian baB  hitherto  given  them,  and  the  future  is  to  be 
more  determined  by  these  than  the  past.  The  anti- 
slavery  spirit  is  not,  then,  to  die  under  the  breath  of  an 
orator.     As  easily  might  that  breath  blow  out  the  sun. 

Slavery  must  fall,  because  it  stands  in  direct  hostility 
to  aU  the  grand  movements,  principles,  and  reforms  of 
our  age,  because  it  stands  in  the  way  of  an  advancing 
world.    One  great  idea  stands  out  amidst  the  discoveries 
and  improvements  of  modem  times.     It  is,  that  man  is 
not  to  exercise  arbitrary,  irresponsible  gower,  over  man. 
To  restrain  power,  to  divide  and  balance  it,  to  create 
responsibility  for  its  just  use,  to  secure  the  individual 
against  its  abuse,  to  substitute  law  for  private  will,  to 
shield  the  weak  from  the  strong,  to  give  to  the  injured 
the  means  of  redress,  to  set  a  fence  round  every  roan's 
property  and  rights,  in  a  word,  to  secure  liberty, — 
such,  under  various  expressions,  is  the  great  object  on 
which  philosophers,  patriots,  philanthropists,  have  long 
fixed  their  thoughts  and  hopes.     It  is  remarkable,  and 
one  of  the  happy  omens  of  the  times,  that  even  absolute 
goFemments  have   reached,   in  a  measure,  this   grand 
Idea.     They  present  themselves  as  the  guardians  of 
'  liberty.     They  profess  their  desire  and  purpose  to  sus- 
tain equal  laws,  under  which  all  men,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  shall  6nd  effectual  protection  for  their 
rights.     The  distinguished  Prussian  historian,  Raumer, 
in  his  letters  on  England,  mamtains,  that  his  own  gov* 
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emment,  which  foreigners  call  despotic,  does  not  rest 
on  private  will,  and  that  it  insures,  on  the  whole,  greater 
freedom  to  the  subject,  than  the  British  people  can 
boast.  Thus  despotism  does  homage  to  the  great  ideas 
and  spirit  of  our  times ;  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  this 
progress,  m  the  face  of  this  universal  reverence  for  hu- 
man rights,  the  slave-holder  stands  apart,  and  sets  up  his 
claim  to  ownership  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  insists 
on  arbitrary,  irresponsible  rule,  and  makes  bis  will  a 
law,  and  enforces  it  by  degrading  punishments.  And 
can  this  power  stand  ?  Is  it  able  to  resist  the  moral 
power  of  the  world  ?  Can  it  withstand  a  higher  power, 
that  of  Eternal  Justice,  before  which  all  worlds  bow, 
and  to  which  the  highest  orders  of  beings  must  give 
account  ? 

I  began  this  discussion  with  stating,  that  I  should 
avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  all  personalities  ;  and  I  have 
aimed  throughout  to  look  only  at  the  system,  not  at 
individuals*  I  am  aware,  however,  that  some  of  my 
remarks  must  seem  to  have  a  very  unfavorable  bear- 
ing on  the  slave-holder  ;  for  how  can  the  evils  and  crinoes 
of  a  system  be  held  up,  without  implicating  more  or 
less  those  who  sustain  it  ?  To  prevent,  then,  all  misap- 
prehension, I  wish  to  say,  that  whilst  I  think  slave-hold- 
ers in  general  highly  culpable  for  upholding  a  system 
of  wrong,  which  has  been  so  plainly  exposed,  I  do  not 
regard  slave-holding  as  a  proof  of  the  necessary  absence 
of  moral  and  religious  principle.  Our  nature  is  strangely 
inconsistent,  and  experience  continually  teaches  us,  llmt 
Faults  and  sins  on  which  the  eye  of  conscience  has  not 
^een  distinctly  turned,  may  consist  with  real  virtue. 
A  man,  living  in  a  community,  all  of  whose  members 
join  in  pastionate  support  of  an  evil  institution,  qsqat 
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have  an  eoergjr  of  thought,  a  moral  force,  a  moiBl  iir 
dependeoce  which  few  can  boast,  in  order  to  see  and 
resist  and  renounce  the  wrong.  No  moral  trial  on 
earth  is  perhaps  so  overpowering.  The  light,  which 
prevails  in  other  regions,  enters  most  slowly  this  com- 
pact, dense  mass  of  moral  error.  I  cannot  forget  this 
in  judging  the  slave-holder.  I  remember,  too,  that  he 
is  not  merely  a  slave-holder.  He  sustains  the  natural, 
mooceot,  purifying  relations  of  domestic  life,  of  private 
firiendship,  of  country,  and  of  Christian  worship,  and 
ia  these  he  may  be  exemplary  ;  in  these,  there  are  wo- 
men at  the  South  eminently  faithful.  I  know  it  is  said, 
that  in  these  acknowledgments  I  weaken  my  testimony 
against  slavery  ;  but  truth  is  dearer  than  policy.  I 
cannot  hold  it  back.  Could  I  liberate  all  the  slaves,' 
by  misrepresenting  the  slave-holder,  I  would  not  do  it. 
The  primary  work  of  a  man  is,  not  to  liberate  slaves, 
bat  to  be  just,  to  render  to  all  their  due,  to  do  what  is 
right,  be  the  cost  what  it  may ;  and  all  benevolent  en- 
terprises, which  have  not  their  origin  and  rule  in  this 
sovereign  principle  of  duty,  are  ^^  splendid  sins."  The 
shve-faolders  commit  a  great  wrong,  many  without  con- 
sciousness of  the  wrong,  and  many  with  entire  indiffer- 
ence to  the  moral  character  of  slave-holding.  And  in 
all  this  they  resemUe  other  societies  of  men  here  and 
abroad.  There  is  much  unconscious  wrong-doing,  and, 
still  more,  much  conscious  sacrifice  of  right  to  interest, 
all  the  world  over.  This  should  not  prevent  rebuke  of 
other  communities;  but  riiould  check  invidious  com- 
parison, and  the  spirit  of  self-exaltation.  We  of  the 
North  have  reason  and  are  bound  to  condemn  the  enor- 
mous wroo§i  practised  at  the  Soi^th;  but  have  we  a 
ff^  to  boMi  of  9qrse]7es  us  better  th#n  our  neigh* 
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hours  ?  Is  not  the  selfish  spirit  of  gain,  which  is  bGod 
ing  multitudes  at  the  South  to  the  injustice  of  slavery, 
very  rife  here  ?  Were  this  institution  rooted  here, 
should  we  not  cling  as  a  people  to  it,  as  obstinately  as 
others  ?  Are  none  of  us  now  reconciled  to  it  by  thb 
profits  it  afibrds  them  ?  England  reproaches  our  slav- 
ery, and  she  cannot  do  it  too  solemnly.  But  has  Eng- 
land a  right  to  boast  over  the  slave-holder  ?  Who  can 
fathom  the  depths  of  guilt  and  woe  in  that  rich,  pros- 
perous island  ?  Is  there  another  spot  on  earth,  in  which 
so  many  crimes  and  agonies  are  accumulated,  as  in  Lon- 
don ?  Where  else  on  earth  is  so  shocking  a  contrast 
to  be  seen  of  boundless  luxury,  and  unutterable  wretch- 
edness ?  What  a  work  has  philanthropy  to  do  for  the 
'  ignorant,  intemperate,  half  famished  crowds  of  Ireland 
and  Great  Britain  !  Her  nobles  and  merchants,  indeed, 
scatter  their  thousands  and  ten  thousands  among  the 
poor.  But  do  they  retrench  one  indulgence  or  one 
ostentatious  display,  or  resolutely  meet  the  great  ques- 
tion, how  the  terrible  evils  which  weigh  down  and 
threaten  society  are  to  be  substantially  redressed  ?  I 
say  not  these  things  in  the  spirit  of  retaliation  towards 
England.  I  ask  from  her  just,  indignant  remonstrance 
against  our  wrong-doing.  But  I  would  show,  that,  ia 
assailing  slavery,  I  am  not  blind  to  all  other  evils,  that 
I  mean  not  to  set  apart  the  slave-bolder  as  alone  de- 
serving rebuke,  and  tliat  I  acknowledge  the  justice  of 
many  of  his  reproofs  of  these  Free  States  and  of  Europe. 
God  alone  knows  the  chief  offender.  The  slave-holder 
indeed  is  chargeable  with  the  peculiar  guilt  of  ordain- 
ing, and  upholding  with  set  purpose,  a  system  of  enor- 
mous injustice.  Slavery  is  a  creature  of  human  will 
and  choice,  and  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  wrong  and 
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mstilt  on  human  nature.  I  therefore  cry  aloud  against 
it.  Of  the  individuals  who  defend  and  perpetuate  the 
sjstem,  I  am  sure,  that  the  best  are  deeply  injuced  by 
it ;  but  among  them,  there  are  better  than  myself.  I  do 
not  fix  their  rank  in  a  world  of  transgressors.  I  desire 
to  lift  up  the  wronged  and  oppressed.  I  leave  to  a 
bi^er  Judge,  the  heart,  the  sins,  the  virtues  of  the 
oppressor. 

I  have  now  concluded  my  remarks  on  the  topics  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Clay's  speech  ;  and  here  you  may  expect 
me  to  close  this  long  communication.  But  believing, 
as  I  do,  that  my  enpgements  and  duties  will  not  aUow 
me  to  write  again  on  slavery,  I  am  inclined  to  relieve 
my  mind  of  all  its  burdens  on  this  subject.  Allow  me 
then  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  topic,  which  has  given  me 
many  painful  thoughts,  the  more  painful,  because  so  few 
have  seemed  to  share  ray  feelings.  I  refer  to  that  gross 
outrage  on  rights  and  liberty,  the  burning  of  the  Hall 
of  Freedom  in  Philadelphia.  I  have  felt  this  the  more, 
because  this  Hall  was  erected  for  free  discussion,  was 
dedicated  to  Liberty  of  Speech.  Undoubtedly  it  was 
especially  designed  to  give  the  Abolitionists  a  chance  of 
being  heard  ;  but  it  was  also  intended  to  give  the  same 
privilege  to  others,  who,  in  consequence  of  having  adopt-  ' 
ed  unpopular  opinions,  might  be  excluded  from  the 
places  commonly  devoted  to  public  meetings.  This 
building  was  associated  with  the  dearest  right  of  an  in- 
telligent, spiritual  being,  that  of  communicating  thought 
and  receiving  such  communication  in  return,  -^  more  in- 
timately associated  with  it  than  any  other  edifice  in  the 
country.     And  this  was  stormed  by  a  mob ;  a  peaceful 
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assembbge  was  driyen  from  its  walls  ;  and  afterwards  k 
was  levelled  to  the  earth  by  fire. 

Various  circumstances  conspired  to  take  this  out  of 
the  class  of  common  crimes.  It  was  not  the  act  of  the 
coarse,  passionate  multitude.  It  was  not  done  in  a 
transport  of  fury.  The  incendiaries  proceeded  leisurely 
in  their  work,  and  distinctly  understood,  that  they  were 
executing  the  wish  and  purpose  of  a  great  majority  of 
the  people.  Passionate  outbreaks  may  be  forgiven. 
An  act  performed  by  the  reckless  few  does  not  alarm 
us,  because  we  know  that  a  moral  force  subsists  in  the 
t  community  to  counteract  it.  But  wh«i  individuals,  to 
whom  we  look  for  a  restraining  moral  power,  undertake 
deliberately  the  work  of  the  reckless  and  violent,  then 
the  outrage  on  law  and  right  wears  a  singularly  dark  and 
menacing  aspect.  Such  a  community  may  well  feel  the 
foundations  of  social  order  tottering  beneath  them.  After 
die  mob  of  Philadelphia,  who  wonders  at  the  mob'  of 
Harrisburg  f 

Another  aggravation  of  this  act  was,  that  the  blame- 
less character  of  those  who  had  erected  and  were  occu- 
pying the  Hall  of  Freedom,  was  distinctly  understood. 
The  assemblage  thronging  this  edifice,  was  not  made  up 
of  profligates,  of  the  false,  the  lawless,  the  profane. 
On  that  occasion  were  met  together  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia and  visitors  from  cSther  cities  and  States,  who  were 
second  to  none  in  purity  of  life ;  and  they  had  con- 
vened u  obedience  to  what  they  believed,  however  erro* 
neously,  the  will  of  (jod,  and  to  accomplish  what  seemed 
to  them  a  great  work  of  justice  and  humanity.  I  doubt 
wheth^,  at  that  hour,  there  were  collected  in  any  other 
single  spot  of  the  land,  so  many  good  and  upright  men 
and  women,  so  many  sincere  friends  of  the  race.     In 
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chit  crowd  was  John  G.  Wbittier,  a  man  whose  genius 
aad  vimies  would  do  honor  to  any  city,  who^  poetry 
borsts  from  the  soul  with  the  fire  and  indignant  energy 
of  an  ancieDt  prophet,  and  whose  noble  simplicity  of 
character  is  said  to  be  the  delight  of  all  who  know  him. 
In  that  crowd  was  Lucretia  Mott,  that  beautiful  example 
of  woooanhood.  Who  that  has  heard  the  tones  of  her 
voice,  and  looked  on  the  mild  radiance  of  her  benign 
and  intelligent  countenance,  can  endure  the  thought,  that 
such  a  woman  was  driven  by  a  mob,  from  a  spot  to 
which  she  had  gone,  as  she  religiously  believed,  on  a 
™»*yi^M*  of  Christian  sympathy  ?  There  were  many  oth- 
ecs,  worthy  associates  of  those  whom  I  have  named, 
religious  men,  prepared  to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  humani- 
ty, devoted  women,  whose  hearts  were  burdened  with 
the  infinite  indignities  heaped  on  their  sex  by  slavery. 
Such  were  the  people  who  were  denied  the  protection 
of  the  laws ;  denied  the  privilege  granted  to  the  most 
profligate  political  party,  and  even  to  a  meeting  of  Athe- 
ists ;  treated  as  outcasts,  as  the  refuse  and  ofiscouring 
of  the  world.  In  them  was  revived  the  experience 
of  the  first  witnesses  to  the  Christian  faith.  Happily 
Christianity  has  not  wholly  failed  to  improve  society. 
At  first,  the  disciple  himself  was  destroyed  ;  now  only 
his  edifice ;  and  this  is  certainly  some  progress  of  the 
work!. 

And  what  was  the  mighty  cause  of  this  outrage  ?  A 
general  reply  is,  thac  the  Abolitionists  were  fanatics. 
Be  it  so.  Is  fanaticism  a  justification  of  this  summary 
justice?  What  more  common  than  this  fever  in  our 
churches  ?  How  does  it  infect  whole  sects  !  What 
■lore  common  m  our  political  meetings?  Must  the 
waOa  widiin  which  ianatics  meet  be  purged  by  desolating 
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fire  ?  Will  not  then  the  whole  land  be  lighted  by  the 
flames  ?  Shall  I  be  told,  tliat  the  fanaticism  of  Aboli- 
tionists is  of  peculiar  atrocity  ?  that  they  are  marked, 
set  apart,  by  the  monstrousness  of  their  doctrines  ? 
These  doctrines  are,  the  brotherhood  of  the  human  race, 
and  the  right  of  every  human  being  to  his  own  person 
and  to  the  protection  of  equal  laws.  Such  are  the  here- 
sies, that  must  be  burned  out  with  fire,  and  buried  under 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  where  they  are  preached  !  Un- 
doubtedly there  may  be  crimes,  so  unnatural,  so  terrible 
to  a  community,  that  a  people  may  be  forgiven,  if,  deem- 
ing the  usual  forms  of  justice  too  slow,  they  assume  the 
perilous  office  of  inflicting  speedy  punishment.  But  that 
the  processes  of  law,  that  the  chartered  rights  of  a  free 
people  should  be  set  aside,  to  punish  men,  who  come 
together  to  protest  against  the  greatest  wrong  in  the 
land,  and  whose  fanaticism  consists  in  the  excess  of  iheir 
zeal  for  the  oppressed  ;  this  is  a  doctrine,  which  puts  to 
shame  the  dark  ages,  and  which  cannot  long  keep  its 
ground  in  our  own. 

But  this  general  charge  of  fanaticism  is  not  the  main 
defence  of  this  hall-burning.  The  old  cry  of  ^^  danger 
to  the  Union  "  is  set  up.  Abolitionism  was  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  because  it  threatened  to  separate 
the  States.  I  shall  not,  of  course,  repeat  what  I  have 
already  said  on  this  topic,  but  I  will  only  ask,  what  will 
be  the  effect  of  burning  up  every  edifice,  which  gives 
shelter  to  the  supposed  enemies  of  the  Union  f  At  this 
very  moment,  one  of  these  twenty-six  States  has  virtu- 
ally assumed  the  right  of  war,  which  the  Constitution 
confers  on  the  General  Government,  and  would  inevita- 
bly drive  us  into  hostilities  with  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful nations  of  Europe,  if  the  insanity  of  the  contest  did 
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not  make  it  next  to  impossible ;  and  in  so  doing,  it  iias 
pven  a  precedent,  more  menacing  to  the  Union  than 
•ny  thing  in  our  history,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Nullification  or  States-Rights  movement.  And  shall  all 
who  iavor  this  usurpation,  be  forbidden  to  meet  but  at 
ibe  peril  of  mobs  and  flames  ?  In  this  case,  might  not 
some  halls  of  legislation  meet  the  fate  of  the  Hall  of 
Freedom  ?  I  must  protest  against  the  disposition  to 
make  the  crime  of  endangering  the  Union,  a  sufficient 
cause  for  house-burning.  The  nerves  of  our  people  are 
[nrticularly  sensitive  on  this  point,  and  Incendiarism 
will  become  the  fashion,  if  this  plea  will  suffice  for  it. 
Every  householder  shoidd  lift  up  his  voice  against  the 
dangerous  doctrine. 

But  we  have  not  yet  touched  the  great  cause  of  the 
conflagration  of  the  Hall  of  Freedom.  Something 
worse  than  fanaticism  or  separation  of  the  Union,  was 
the  impulse  to  this  violence.  We  are  told,  that  white 
people  and  black  sat  together  on  the  benches  of  the 
Hall,  and  were  even  seen  walking  together  in  the  streets ! 
Thb  was  the  unheard-of  atrocity  which  the  virtues  of 
the  people  of  Philadelphia  could  not  endure.  They 
might  have  borne  the  dissolution  of  the  national  tie ;  but 
this  junction  of  black  and  white  was  too  much  for  hii- 
man  patience  to  sustain.  And  has  it  indeed  come  to 
this  ?  For  such  a  cause,  are  mobs  and  fires  to  be  let 
loose  on  our  persons  and  most  cosdy  buildings  ?  What ! 
Has  not  an  American  citizen  a  right  to  sit  and  walk  with 
whom  he  will  ?  Is  this  common  privilege  of  humanity 
denied  us  ?  Is  society  authorized  to  choose  our  associ* 
ates  ?  Must  our  neighbour's  tastes  as  to  friendship  and 
companionship  control  our  own  ?  Have  the  feudal  times 
come  back  to  us,  when  to  break  the  law  of  caste  was  a 
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greater  crime  than  to  violate  the  laws  of  God  i  What 
must  Europe  have  thought,  when  the  news  crossed  the 
ocean  of  the  burning  of  the  Hall  of  Freedom,  because 
white  and  colored  people  walked  together  in  the  streets  ? 
Europe  might  well  open  its  eyes  in  wonder.  On  that 
continent,  with  all  its  aristocracy,  the  colored  man  mixes 
freely  with  his  fellow-creatures.  He  passes  for  a  man. 
He  sometimes  receives  the  countenance  of  the  rich,  and 
has  even  found  his  way  into  the  palaces  of  the  great.  In 
Europe,  the  doctrine  would  be  thought  too  absurd  for 
refutation,  that  a  colored  man  of  pure  morals  and  piety, 
of  cultivated  intellect  and  refined  manners,  was  not  a  fit 
companion  for  the  best  in  the  land.  What  must  Europe 
have  said,  when  brought  to  understand,  that  in  a  repub- 
lic, founded  on  the  principles  of  human  rights  and  equal- 
J  ity,  people  are  placed  beyond  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  for  treating  an  African  as  a  man.  This  Phila- 
delphia doctrine  deserves  no  mercy.  What  an  insult  is 
dirown  on  human  nature,  in  making  it  a  heinous  crime 
to  sit  or  walk  with  a  human  being,  whoever  he  may  be  ? 
It  just  occurs  to  me,  that  I  have  forgotten  the  circum- 
stance which  filled  to  overflowing  the  cup  of  Abolition- 
ist wickedness  in  Philadelphia.  The  great  offence  was 
(his,  that  certain  young  women  of  anti-slavery  faith, 
were  seen  to  walk  the  streets  with  colored  young  men  ! 
Of  the  truth  of  this  allegation,  which  has  been  denied, 
[  am  not  able  to  judge  ;  but  allowing  its  correctness,  I 
must  think,  that  to  violate  the  majesty  of  the  laws,  and 
to  convulse  a  whole  city,  because  a  few  young  women 
thought  fit  to  manifest  in  this  way  their  benevolence 
towards  a  despised  race, 

'*  Resembles  ocean  into  tempest  wrought 
To  wait  a  featlier,  or  to  drown  a  fly." 
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Offences  egakisC  maonerB  wge  wisely  left  to  tlie  scourge 
of  public  opinion,  which  proves  itself,  in  such  cases,  a 
more  effectual  as  well  as  more  merciful  discipline  than 
bumii^  or  the  galbws.  If  ridicule  and  indignation  wiL 
not  pot  down  supposed  misdemeanors  of  this  class,  what 
will  force  avail  ?-^May  I  be  here  allowed  to  counsel  my 
bit  aboUtionist  friends,  (if  they  have  really  fallen  into  the 
(( onperdonable  transgression  "  laid  to  their  charge,)  to 
respect  hereafter  the  usages  of  society  in  regard  to  their 
comrouracations  with  the  other  sex.  If  their  anti-slavery 
leal  compels  them  to  bear  testimony  against  the  preju- 
diee,  which  excludes  the  colored  people  from  the  society 
of  the  whites,  let  them  choose  for  their  associates  the 
women  of  the  despised  caste.  With  less  defiance  of 
opinion,  they  will  thus  give  equal  expression  to  their  in- 
terest in  the  wronged.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  less 
conspicuous  their  zeal  in  this  and  other  public  move- 
meots,  the  better.  There  are  none,  for  whom  I  feel  a 
deeper  and  more  affectionate  solicitude,  |han  for  the 
young  of  the  other  sex  ;  and  when  I  think  of  their  inex- 
perience, and  of  the  strength  of  their  sensibility,  and 
then  consider  how  exposed  they  are,  on  occasions  of 
struggle  and  excitement,  to  unconscious  imprudences 
which  may  throw  a  shade  over  their  characters  not  soon 
to  be  dispelled,  and  which,  in  their  cahner  hours,  may 
visit  them  with  secret  upbraidings,  or  with  fears  of  having 
started  from  the  proper  path,  I  cannot  but  desire,  that, 
whilst  they  open  their  hearts  to  all  generous  sympathies, 
they  should  postpone  the  public  manifestation  of  tlieir 
seal  to  a  riper  age. 

The  viotence,  which  was  offered  the  Abolitionists  for 
their  reception  of  the  colored  people  to  freer  social  m* 
tevoourse,  was  the  more  aggravated,  because,  if  they 
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erred  in  the  matter,  their  motive  was  a  generous  one,  not 
got  up  for  the  occasion,  but  proved  to  be  sincere  by  their 
whole  conduct.  They  say,  that  the  colored  race,  ground 
as  they  have  been  in  the  dust  by  long  tyranny,  and  still 
suffering  under  prejudices  which  forbid  their  elevation, 
are  entitled  to  pecidiar  regard  from  the  disciples  of  him 
who  came  to  raise  the  fallen,  '^  to  seek  and  save  the 
lost."  They  look  on  this  people  with  peculiar  sympa- 
thy, because  subjected  to  peculiar  hardships.  With  this 
view,  they  are  anxious  to  break  down  the  distinction,  or 
at  least,  to  dimmish  the  distance,  between  the  black  man 
and  the  white,  believing  that  in  this  way  only  the  degrad- 
ing influences  of  the  injuries  of  years  can  be  overcome. 
Allow  this  to  be  an  error ;  is  it  not  a  generous  one  ?  Is 
there  nothing  holy  in  sympathy  with  the  wronged  ?  Are 
feelings  of  benevolent  concern,  for  whatever  portion  of  our 
race,  to  be  insulted,  and  to  bring  down  violence  on  our 
heads,  because  they  transgress  convenuonal  rules  and  the 
forms  of  '^good  society"  ?  That  ignorant  and  coarse 
people  should  treat  the  motives  of  the  Abolitionists  with 
scorn  cannot  surprise  us  ;  but  that  any,  who  belong  to 
what  is  called  the  respectable  and  refined  class,  should 
join  the  fierce  multitude  in  persecuting  men  of  worth 
and  humanity,  admits  no  excuse.  Does  it  not  show,  that 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  high  and  low  is  not  as 
broad  as  we  sometimes  imagine  ;  that  much  which  passes 
for  refinement  is  mere  gloss  ;  and  that  when  tlie  passions 
are  stirred  up  by  the  concurrence  of  numbers,  ^'th^ 
friends  of  order  "  can  set  laws  at  defiance  as  boldly  as 
the  multitude  ? 

This  outrage,  if  viewed  in  its  political  aspects,  de- 
serves severe  reprobation.  Mob-law,  in  this  country, 
ought  always  to  be  frowned  down.     It  is  an  invasion  of 
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Che  fundamental  priQciple  of  our  institutions,  of  the  sorei^ 
eignty  of  the  people,  and  the  more  dangerous,  because 
h  seems  to  the  multitude  to  be  an  assertion  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  it  overthrows.  The  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple has  here  but  one  mode  of  manifestation,  and  that  is, 
the  laws.  It  can  express  itself  in  no  other  way  ;  and, 
consequently,  a  mob,  in  forcibly  suspending  the  laws,  and 
m  substituting  its  own  will  for  that  which  the  legitimate 
organs  of  the  people  have  proclaimed,  usurps,  for  a  time, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  and  is  virtually  rebellion. 
In  a  despotism,  the  laws  are  of  less  moment  than  in  a 
free  country,  because  in  the  former  there  is  a  force  above 
the  laws^  an  irresistible  will,  which  has  at  its  disposal  a 
subservient  soldiery  and  summary  punishments,  to  main- 
tain something  like  order  in  the  state.  But  in  a  republic 
there  is  nothing  higher  than  the  laws ;  and,  in  shaking 
the  authority  of  these,  the  whole  social  ediGce  is  shaken. 
Reverence  for  the  laws,  is  the  essential  spirit,  the  guar- 
dian power,  of  a  free  state.  Take  this  away,  and  no 
physical  force  can  take  its  place.  The  force  is  in  the 
excited  multitude,  and,  in  proportion  as  it  is  roused 
against  law,  it  prepares  the  way,  and  constitutes  a  de- 
mand for  a  more  regular,  despotic  power,  which,  bad  as 
it  is,  is  better  than  the  tyranny  of  crowds.  There  is, 
indeed,  as  I  have  intimated,  one  case  where  popular 
commotion  does,  comparatively,  little  harm.  I  mean, 
that  which  b  excited  by  some  daring  crime,  which  the 
kws  sternly  forbid,  and  which  sends  an  electric  thrill  of 
horror  through  a  virtuous  community.  In  such  a  case, 
the  public  without  law  do  the  work  of  law,  and  enforce 
those  natural,  eternal  principles  of  right,  on  which  all 
legislation  should  rest.  Even  this  violence,  however,  is 
dangerous.     But,  be  it  ever  so  blameless,  who  can  brii^ 
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under  this  bead  the  outrage  ofiered  to  AbolitioiiisljS)  mev 
who  had  broken  no  law,  and  whose  distinction  was,  that 
they  had  planted  themsetves  on  the  ground  of  natural  and 
everlasdng  right  ? 

This  outrage  against  the  Abolitionists,  made  little  im- 
pression on  the  country  at  large.  It  was  pronounced 
wrong,  of  course ;  but,  then,  we  were  told,  that  the 
Abolitionists  were  so  imprudent,  so  fierce,  so  given  to 
denunciation,  so  intolerant  towards  all  who  diflfer  from 
them,  that  they  had  no  great  claim  to  sympathy  !  Every- 
where the  excesses  of  the*Abolitionists  are  used  to  palli- 
ate the  persecution  which  they  suffer.  But  are  they  the 
only  intolerant  people  in  the  country  f  Is  there  a  single 
political  party,  which  does  not  deal  as  freely  in  denun- 
ciation ?  Is  there  a  religious  sect,  which  has  not  its 
measure  of  bitterness  ?  I  ask,  as  before,  if  fierce  de- 
nunciation is  to  be  visited  with  flames,  where  will  the 
conflagration  stop  ? 

In  thus  speaking,  let  me  not  be  considered  as  blind  to 
the  errors  of  the  Abolitionists.  My  interest  in  their  ob- 
ject increases  my  pain  at  their  defects.  When  I  con- 
sider them  as  having  espoused  a  just  and  holy  cause,  I 
am  peculiarly  grieved  by  tlie  appearances  of  passionate 
severity,  in  their  writing,  speeches,  and  movements. 
Such  men  ought  to  find  in  the  grandeur,  purity,  and  be- 
nevolence of  their  end,  irresistible  motives  to  self-control, 
to  a  spirit  of  equity  and  mildness,  to  a  calm,  lofty  trust 
in  God.  I  grieve,  that  in  an  age  when  the  power  of 
Gentleness  and  Meekness  is  begimmig  to  be  underatoodi 
they  have  sought  strength  in  very  diferent  weapons.  I 
do  not  deny  their  error  ;  but,  I  say,  let  there  be  smm 
proportion  between  die  punishment  and  the  offence.  Is 
nothing  to  be  pardoned  to  men,  who  have  meditated  on 
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gmt  wrongs,  until  their  spirits  are  deeply  stirred  ?     Is 
Tehemence,  in  such  men,  the  unpardonable  sin  ?     Must 
we  rigidly  insist,  that  they  shall  weigh  every  word  before 
they  speak  ?     When  all  England  was  on  fire  with  the 
injuries  of  the  shve,  is  it  wonderful,  that  men  in  this 
couDtiy,  where  the  evil  is  most  towering,  should  echo 
in  louder  tones  the  cry  which  came  to  them  over  the 
ocean  ?     Is  it  wonderful,  that  women,  thinking  of  more 
thao  a  million  of  their  own  sex,  at  no  great  distance,  ex- 
posed to  degradation  and  prostitution,  should,  in  their 
grief  and  indignation,  repel  every  extenuating  plea  for 
the  supporters  of  these  abominations  ?     Was  it  possible, 
that  none-should  speak  on  this  subject,  but  the  wise  and 
prudent  ?     Does  not  every  great  cause  gather  round  it* 
self  vehement  spirits  ?     Must  no  evil  be  touched  till  we 
have  assurance,  that  it  shall  be  shaken  and  subverted  by 
rule  ?    We  bear  extravagance  and  vehemence  elsewhere, 
without  burning  down  men's  houses.     Why  this  singulaor 
sensitiveness  to  anti-slavery  vehemence,  except  it   be, 
that  slavery,  which  so  many  call  an  evil  with  the  lips,  has 
never  come  as  an  evil  to  their  consciences  and  hearts  ? 
But,  it  b  said,  the  Abolitionists  injure  a  good  cause. 
Be  it  so.     I  think  they  have  done  it  harm  as  well  as 
good.    But  is  not  this  the  common  course  of  human 
a&irs  ?    What  good  cause  is  not  harmed,  and  sometimes 
thrown  back,  by  its  best  friends.     In  the  present  imper* 
lect  state  of  our  nature,  men  seldom  take  a  strong  hold 
on  any  great  object,  without  falling  into  excess.     £n« 
tbosiasm,  by  which  I  mean  a  disproportionate  strength 
of  feeling  and  emotion,  such  as  interferes  more  or  less 
with  the  judgment,  seems  almost  inseparable  from  ear- 
nestness.    The  calm  reason,  the  sin^  idea  of  Right, 
die  principle  of  pure  love,  such  as  it  exists  m  Godf 
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serene  and  unimpassioned,  —  these  divine  impulses  sel- 
dom of  themselves  carry  men  through  great  enterprises. 
Human  passionateness  mixes  with  higher  influences. 
This  is  to  be  lamented,  and  much  evil  is  done  ;  but  we 
must  endure  enthusiasm  with  its  excesses,  or  sink  into 
a  lifeless  monotony.  These  excesses  we  ought  to  rebuke 
and  discourage  ;  but  we  must  not  hunt  them  down  as  the 
greatest  crimes.  We  must  take  heed,  lest  in  our  war 
against  rashness,  we  quench  all  the  generous  sentiments 
of  human  nature.  It  is  natural  to  desire,  that  evils 
should  be  removed  gently,  imperceptibly,  without  agita- 
tion ;  and  the  more  of  this  quiet  process,  the  better. 
But  it  is  not  ordinarily  by  such  processes,  that  tlie  mys- 
terious providence  of  God  purifies  society.  Religion 
and  freedom  have  made  their  way  through  struggles  and 
storms.  Established  evils  naturally  oppose  an  iron  front 
to  reform  ;  and  the  spirit  of  reform,  gathering  new  vehe- 
mence from  oppositions,  pours  itself  forth  in  passionate 
efforts.  Man  is  not  good  enough  yet  to  join  invincible 
courage,  zeal,  and  struggle,  witli  all-suffering  meekness. 
But  must  conflict  with  evil  cease,  because  it  will  be 
marred  with  human  imperfection  ?  Must  the  burning 
spirit  lock  up  its  sympathies  with  suffering  humanity, 
because  not  sure  of  being  always  self-possessed  ?  Do 
we  forgive  nothing  to  the  warm-hearted  ?  Should  we 
not  labor  to  temper  and  guide  aright  excessive  zeal  b  a 
virtuous  cause,  instead  of  persecuting  it  as  the  worst  of 
crimes  ? 

The  Abolitionists  deserve  rebuke  ;  but  let  it  be  pro* 
portioned  to  the  offence.  They  do  wrong  in  their  angry 
denunciation  of  slave-holders.  But  is  calling  the  slave- 
bolder  hard  names  a  crime  of  unparalleled  aggravation  I 
Is  it  not,  at  least,  as  great  a  crime  to  spoil  a  man  of  bis 
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r%hts  and  liberty,  to  make  him  a  chattel,  and  trample 
him  m  the  dust  ?  And  why  shall  the  latter  offender  es- 
cape nrith  so  much  gentler  rebuke  ?  I  know,  as  well  as 
the  slave-holder,  what  it  is  to  bear  the  burden  of  hard 
names.  The  South  has  not  been  sparing  of  its  invec- 
tives in  return  for  my  poor  efforts  against  slavery.  I 
understand  the  evil  of  reproach ;  and  I  am  compelled  to 
pronounce  it  a  very  slight  one,  and  not  to  be  named  in 
comparison  with  bondage ;  and  why  is  it,  that  be  who 
inflicts  the  former  should  be  called  to  drink  the  cup  of 
wrath  to  the  very  dregs,  whilst  he  who  inflicts  the  latter 
receives  hardly  a  mild  rebuke  f 

I  say  these  things  not  as  a  partisan  of  the  Abolition- 
ists, ""but  from  a  love  of  justice.  They  seem  to  me 
greatly  wronged  by  the  unparalleled  persecution  to 
which  tfaey  have  been  exposed  ;  and  the  wronged  should 
never  want  a  defender,  ^ut  I  am  not  of  them.  In  the 
spirit  of  many  of  them  I  see  much  to  condemn.  I  ut- 
terly-TSsapprbve  "iheTr  sweeping  denunciations.  I  fear 
that  their  scorn  of  expediency  may  degenerate  into  reck- 
lessness. I  fear,  that,  as  a  natural  if  not  necessary  con- 
sequence of  their  multiplied  meetings  held  chiefly  for 
excitement,  their  zeal  must  often  be  forced,  got  up  for 
efl!ect,  a  product  of  calculation,  not  a  swell  of  the  heart. 
I  confide  in  them  the  less,  the  more  they  increase.  I 
fear,  that  their  resort  to  political  action  will  impair  their 
singleness  of  purpose  and  their  moral  power.  I  distrust 
tlie  system  of  association  and  agitation  in  a  cause  like 
this.  But,  because  I  see  among  them  somewhat  to  fear 
and  blame,  must  I  shut  my  eyes  on  more  which  I  ought 
lo  commend  ?  Must  not  men  of  pure  and  lofty  aims 
be  honored,  because,  like  every  thing  human,  they  are 
not  free  from  fault  ?     I  respect  the   Abolitionists  for 
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maintaining  great  principles  with  courage  and  fenror, 
amidst  scorn  and  violence.  Can  men  have  a  higher 
claim  to  respect  ?  In  their  body,  amidst  prejudiced, 
narrow-minded,  conceited,  selF-seeking  members,  such 
as  are  found  in  all  associations,  there  is  a  large  propor- 
tion of  uncompromising,  single-hearted  friends  of  truth, 
right,  and  freedom ;  and  such  men  are  securities  against 
the  adoption  of  criminal  ends  or  criminal  means.  In 
their  front  rank,  perhaps  at  their  head,  is  Gerrit  Smith ; 
a  man  worthy  of  all  honor  for  his  overflowing  munifi- 
cence, for  his  calm  yet  invincible  moral  courage,  for  his 
Christian  liberality  embracing  men  of  every  sect  and 
name,  and  for  his  deep,  active,  inexhaustible  sympathy 
with  the  sinRil,  suffering,  and  oppressed.  In  their  ranks 
may  also  be  found  our  common  friend,  Charles  Follen, 
that  genuine  man,  that  heroic  spirit,  whose  love  of  free- 
dom unites,  in  rare  harmony,  the  old  Roman  force  with 
Christian  love,  in  whom  we  see  the  generous,  rash  en- 
thusiasm of  his  youth,  tempered  by  time  and  trial  into 
a  most  sweet  and  winning  virtue.  I  could  name  others, 
honored  and  dear.  I  do  not,  for  the  sake  of  such,  shut 
my  eyes  on  the  defects  of  the  association ;  but  that  it 
should  be  selected  for  outrage  and  persecution,  is  a 
monstrous  wrong,  against  which  solemn  testimony  ought 
to  be  borne. 

There  is  one  consolation  attending  persecution.  It 
often  exalts  the  spirit  of  the  sufferer,  and  often  covers 
with  honor  those  whom  it  had  destined  to  shame.  Who 
made  Socrates  the  most  venerable  name  of  antiquity  } 
The  men  who  mixed  for  him  the  cup  of  hemlock,  and 
drove  him  as  a  criminal  from  the  world  which  he  had 
enlightened.  Providence  teaches  us  the  doctrine  of 
retribution  v^y  touchingly  in  the  fact,  that  future  agesi 
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gnrd  with   peculiar  reverence  the  memories  of  men, 
«?ho,  in  their  ^wn  times,  were  contemned,  abhorred, 
hunted  like  wild  beasts,  and  destroyed  by  fire  or  sword, 
for  their  fidelity  to  truth.     That  the  Abolitionists  have 
grown  strong  under  outrage,  we  know ;  and  in  this  I 
should  rejoice,  were  their  cause  ever  so  bad  ;  because 
persecution  must  be  worse,  and  its  defeat  must  be  a 
good.     I  wish  that  persecution,  if  not  checked  by  prin- 
ciple, may  be  stayed,  by  seeing  that  it  fights  against 
itself,  and  builds  up  those  whom  it  toils  to  destroy. 
How  long  the  Abolitionists  will  be  remembered,  I  know 
not ;  but,  as  long  as  they  live  in  history,  they  will  wear 
as  a  crown  the  sufferings  which  they  have  so  firmly 
borne.    Posterity  will  be  just  to  them  ;  nor  can  I  doubt, 
what  doom  posterity  will  pronounce  on  the  mobs  or 
single  men,  who  have  labored  to  silence  them  by  brutal 
ibrce.     I  should  be  glad  to  see  them  exchanging  their 
array  of  affiliated  societies  for  less  conspicuous  and  ar- 
tificial means  of  action.     But  let  them  not  do  this  from 
subserviency  to  opinion,  or  in  opposition  to  their  sense 
of  right.     Let  them  yield  nothing  to  fear.     Let  them 
never  be  fal^e  to  that   great  cause,  which   they  have 
fought  for  so  manfully,  Freedom  of  Speech.     Let  them 
never  give  countenance  to  the  doctrine,  which  all  ty- 
rants hold,  that  material  power,  physical  pain,  is  migh- 
tier than  the  convictions  of  Reason,  than  the  principle 
of  Duty,  than  the  Love  of  God  and  mankind.     Sooner 
may  they  pine  and  perish  in  prisons,  sooner  bleed  or  be 
strangled  by  the  executioner,  than  surrender  their  delib- 
erate principles  to  lawless  violence. 

In  the  remarks  now  made  on  the  recent  outrage  at 
Philadelphia,  I  have  felt  myself  bound  to  use  great 
plainness  of  speech.     Had  I  consulted  my  feelingSy  I 
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should  have  been  silent.  In  that  city  I  have  old  and 
dear  friends,  and  have  received  hospitalities  which  I 
remember  with  gratitude.  But  we  are  not  allowed  to 
''  confer  with  flesh  and  blood."  I  beg  however  to  say, 
in  order  to  prevent  misinterpretation,  that  I  have  not 
thought,  for  a  moment,  of  holding  up  Philadelphia  as 
the  worst  of  cities.  I  do  not  infer  from  a  single  tu- 
mult, the  character  of  a  vast  population.  How  many 
thousands  of  that  metropolis  took  no  part  in  the  trans- 
action under  consideration  !  And  of  those  who  gave 
it  their  active  or  passive  sanction,  how  many  thousands 
were  hurried  on  by  imitation  and  sympathy,  were  swept 
awa}  by  a  common  impulse,  without  comprehending  the 
import  of  the  deed  !  In  a  popular  ferment,  individuals 
lay  aside  themselves  for  a  time,  and  do  what  they  wonld 
shrink  from,  if  left  to  act  on  their  separate  responsibili- 
ty. In  all  cities,  it  is  true  of  the  vast  majority  of  men, 
that  their  consciences  cannot  stand  alone.  Their  prin- 
ciples, as  they  call  them,  are  echoes  of  general  senti- 
ment. Their  sense  of  duty,  unpropped  by  opinion, 
totters,  and  too  often  falls.  One  of  the  saddest  views  of 
society  is,  the  almost  universal  want  of  self-determined, 
self-subsistent  virtue.  It  is  therefore  no  sign  of  unpar- 
alleled depravity,  that  a  community  proves  false  to  great 
principles  in  seasons  of  excitement.  All  great  cities 
abound  in  ignorance,  prejudice,  passion,  selfish  conform* 
ity  to  the  world,  and  moral  corruption  in  its  grosser 
and  more  refined  forms ;  and  that  these  bitter  foimtains 
should  sometimes  burst  forth,  is  a  matter  of  course.  I 
ascribe  to  no  city  precedence  in  virtue  or  crime.  1 
would  only  say,  tliat  Philadelphia  has  placed  herself, 
more  conspicuously  tlfan  other  cities,  on  a  bad  emi- 
nence, and  she  must  bold  it,  until  buildings  devoted  to 
liberty  of  Speech  can  stand  unharmed  on  her  soil. 


I  qhw  fimh  tbisJong  letter^  Youti  padenee,  of  dean 
Sir,  hafl  not^  I  trusty  been.exh&nstecL  Whether >  tiw 
sommuDicadon.  will  answer  the.  puUic  ends  whiefa  I; 
bave  proposed,  I  Imow  not ;  but  it  will  do  one  good 
of  a  personal  nature.  It  will  be  a  memorid,  however 
briefi  of  a  firiendsbip,  which  began  in-  our  youth,  and 
wUcb  has  withstood  tbe  vieiasitudes^  of  so  many  yearsy 
that  we  may  expect  it  to  go  down  with  us  to  oor^nves* 
It  pleases  me,-  that  our  names  shoidd  be  associated  in 
a  work,  which  though  written  in  baste^  and  for  a  tempo* 
rarjr  exigency,  yet  reflects  something  of  both  our  minds. 
It  is  fit,  that  the  thoughts,  unfobled  in  this  letter^  should 
be  addressed  to. one,  ^ith.  whom  I  have  conversed  long 
and  fiuniliarly  on  the  great  interests!  of  human  nsiare.  I 
owe  you  much  for  the  light  and  strength  you*  have  giFoa 
rae^  and  especially  for  the  faith  and  hope,  which,  unden 
much  personal  sufiertng  and  depression,  you  bane  cber«* 
isbed  and  expressed  in  regardi  to  the  destrntes-  of  oub 
race.  We  have  giveo  nnicb  of  our  sympaAy  to  the 
multitude.  We  have  felt  more  for  the  many  who  are 
forgotten,  than  for  the  few  who  shine ;  and  our  great 
inquiry  has  been,  how  the  mass  of  men  may  be  raised 
from  ignorance  and  sensuality,  to  a  higher  social,  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  religious  life.  We  have  rejoiced 
together  in  the  progress  already  made  by  individuals  and 
conomunities ;  but  a  voice  has  come  to  us  from  the 
depths  of  human  suffering,  from  the  abuses  of  the  social 
state,  from  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  urging  the 
need  of  new  struggle  with  giant  evils,  and  of  new  efforts 
for  tbe  diffiision  of  comforts,  refinements,  quickening 
truths,  enlightened  piety,  and  disinterested  virtue.  A 
few  years  will  bring  us  to  our  journey's  end.  To  the 
last,  I  trust,  we  shall  speak  words  of  blessmg  to  our 
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face,  and  words  of  encouragement  to  all  who  toil  and 
suffer  for  its  good.  Through  God's  grace,  we  hope  for 
another  life ;  but  that  life,  we  believe,  will,  in  some  re- 
spects, be  one  with  this.  Our  deep  sympathies  with 
the  great  human  family,  will,  we  believe,  survive  the 
grave.  We  shall  then  rejoice  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  dark  mysteries  of  the  present  state,  of  the  woes  and 
oppressions  now  so  rife  on  earth.  May  it  not  be  hoped, 
that,  instead  of  our  present  poor  and  broken  labors,  we 
shall  then  render  services  to  our  brethren,  worthy  of  that 
nobler  life  ?  But  the  future  will  reveal  its  own  secrets. 
It  is  enough  to  know,  that  this  human  world,  of  which 
we  form  a  portion,  lives,  suffers,  and  is  moving  onward, 
under  the  eye  and  care  of  the  Infinite  Father.  Before 
His  pure,  omnipotent  goodness,  all  oppressions  must 
fall ;  and,  under  His  reign,  our  highest  aspirations,  pray- 
ers, and  hopes  for  suffering  humanity,  must,  sooner  or 
later,  receive  an  accomplishment,  beyond  the  power  of 
prophecy  to  utter,  or  of  thought  to  comprehend. 
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NOTES. 


JVbf€  dfl,  page  S3. 

As  the  page  here  referred  to  was  passing  through  the 
press,  I  understood,  that  it  was  maintained  bj  some,  that 
the  treatment,  which  Abolition  petitions  had  received  from 
Congress,  was  not  so  peculiar  as  I  had  supposed  ;  and  I 
state  this,  that  the  reader  may  inquire  for  himself.  For 
<ine,  I  feel  little  disposition  to  inquire.  It  is  very  possible, 
that,  in  this  world  of  tyranny  and  usurpation,  scattered 
precedents  may  be  found,  which,  if  used  for  interpreting 
and  defining  our  rights,  would  reduce  them  all  to  insignifi- 
cance. A  man,  jealous  of  his  rights,  will  not  yield  them 
to  this,  or  any  other  kind  of  logic.  We  have  here  the 
case  of  a  great  number  of  petitions,  from  all  parts  of  the 
Free  States,  and  from  citizens  of  intelligence  and  blame- 
leas  character,  which,  before  being  presented,  were  deni- 
ed, by  a  resolution  of  Congress,  the  usual  notice  and  con- 
sideration. It  was  not  the  case  of  a  single  petition,  com- 
ing from  a  half  insane  man,  from  an  eccentric  schemer, 
bearing  «n  its  face  the  marks  of  mental  abernftion,  or 
asking  for  something  palpably  absurd  and  unconstitutional. 
The  petitions  of  the  Abolitionists  greatly  exceeded  in 
number  all  the  other  petitions  to  Congress  taken  together. 
They  represented  large  masses  of  citizens,  who  prayed 
for  what  is  pronounced  constitutional  by  our  wisest  men. 
And  Congress  resolved,  before  these  petitions  were  offer- 
ed, that,  on  being  presented,  they  should  be  laid  on  the 
table  withoat  debate,  and  that  no  member  should  have  the 
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privilege  of  saying  a  word  in  their  behalf,  or  of  calling 
them  up  for  consideration  or  for  any  action  in  relation  to 
them  at  a  future  time.  Has  any  thing  like  this  ever  occur- 
red before  ?  Or  if  it  has,  Rhall  we  go  to  such  precedents 
for  an  interpretation  of  the  right  of  petition  ?  Is  it  not 
plain,  that,  after  this  measure,  party-spirit  can  never  want 
pretexts  for  rejecting  any  and  all  petitions,  be  they  what 
they  may  ?  To  say,  that  because  these  petitions  passed 
tbrpu^h  the  form  pf  bei^g  laid  pn  the  table,  the  right  jraa 
not  touched,  strikes, me  as.  one  of  those  evasions,  which 
will  dp  for  a  cour^  of  law,  but  which  ^t  is. an  insult  to  pre- 
senl^  to  a,  great  nation.  Suppose  that  Congress,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  session,  should  ordain,  that  an  aperture  pf 
certaui  dimensions  should  be  made  on  the  clerk's  table, 
and  be  conoec^ed  by  a  tube  with  the  cellar  or  common- 
se^yer ;  ai^d  should  then  ordain,  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  petitions,  to  be  presented  during  the  session, 
sJ^ould  be  committed  to  the  part  of  the  table  occupied  by 
the  opening,  ;SO  as  to  sink  immediately  and  be  never  heard 
of  more.  What  man  of  common  sense,  who  knows  the 
difierence  between  wo^ds  and  things,  or  what  freeman, 
who  pares  a.  rush  for  his  rights,  would  not  say,  that  the 
right  .of  petition  had  been  virtually  annulled  ?  VVhy  not 
openly,  rejeqt  the  petitions,  withput  this  mockery  i  Do 
we  pot  know,  that  it  is  from  cfide-blows  that  liberty  has 
most  to- fear  ?  It  is  yery  possible,  that  legal  subtilty  may 
find  precedents  for  the  course  pursued  by  Cpngress,  just 
US  it  may  find  authorities  to  prove  that  we  have  no  right 
to  our  own  persons,  but  may  be  sold  as  chattels.  But 
such  reasonings  to  a  freeman  carry  their  answer  on  their 
owq  front.  Human  rights  are  too  sacred,  too  substantial* 
to  be  refined  and  attenuated  into  shadows  by  ingenious 
comparisoa  of  precedents  and  authorities.  I  take  the 
ground,  that  the  righ^  of  petition  is  aamething^  and  x>f 
course  that  there  is  a  fatal  fallacy  in  the  reasoning  which 
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vould  reduce  il  to  nothing.  1  would  recommend  to  my 
readers  a  "Letter  of  the  Honorable  Caleb  Gushing  to 
the  People  of  Massachusetts,"  in  which  this  subject  is 
discussed  with  great  clearness  and  ability.  It  should  be 
circulated  as  a  tract.  The  public  are  also  much  indebted 
to  the  Honorable  J.  Q.  Adams,  for  his  unshrinking  energy 
in  maintaining  the  right  of  petition. 

I  say  this  from  no  particular  interest  in  the  present  case. 
I  doubt,  whether  the  agitation  of  slavery  in  Congress  is  to 
do  good  to  the  country  or  to  the  cause  of  Emancipation  ; 
whether  Abolition  petitions  bring  the  subject  before  the 
people,  either  at  the  North  or  South,  in  the  manner  most 
likely  to  produce  conviction.     I  look  at  the  matter  without 
reference  to  present  parties.    One  of  the  sacred  rights  of 
the  people  has  been  touched,  and  this  should  never  be 
done   without   expressions  of  jealousy  and  reprobation. 
The  strongest  political  influence  in  this  country  is  party- 
spirit  ;  a  selfish,  unrighteous,  unscrupulous  spirit,  impa- 
tient of  restraint,  and  always  ready  to  sacrifice  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Constitution  to  present  purposes  and  immediate 
triumph.     One  of  the  most  solemn  duties  of  patriotism,  is 
to  guard  our  rights  from  the  touch  of  this  harpy.     No 
precedents  of  encroachment  must  be  yielded  to  party- 
spirit,  for  it  will  push  them  to  extremes.     No  bulwarks, 
which  our  fathers  have  erected  round  our  liberties,  must 
W  surrendered.     The  dangers  of  liberty  are  always  great 
from  human  passions  and  selfishness ;  great  under  the 
freest  institutions,  and  sometimes  greater  from  what  is 
called  the  popular  party  than  from  any  other  ;  and  for  this 
plain  reason,  that  this  party  has  formed  the  bad  habit  of 
calling  itself  "the  people,"  and  easily  deludes  itself  into 
the  belief,  that,  being  "the  people,"  it  may  take  great 
freedoms  with  the  Constitution,  and  use  its  power  with 
little  restraint.     This  delusion  is  what  constitutes  the  dan- 
ger to  liberty  from  mobs ;  mobs  call  themselves  "  the 
people  " 
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JVbfe  to  page  S3. 

I  h|ive  allowed  on  this  page,  that  slaveiy  wears  a  milder 
aspect  at  the  South  than  in  other  countries.  I  ought  to 
inform  my  readers^  thai  this  is  denied  bj  some  who  have 
inquired  into  the  matter.  A  pamphlet  or  larger  volume  is 
announced,  at  New  York,  in  which  the  subject  of  the 
treatment  of  slaves  at  the  South  is  to  be  particularly  con* 
sidered.  The  work  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  patient  in* 
quiriesy  and  full  proofs  of  its  statements  are  promised. 
Those  at  the  North,  who  believe  in  the  mildness  of  SotUb- 
em  Slavery,  will  do  well  to  examine  the  publication. 
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PREFACE  TO  LECTURE  ON  WAR- 


Tbu  Lecture  was  delivered  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
jtn.^  It  was  prepared  with  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the 
little  interest  taken  in  the  subject  by  the  people  at  large, 
and  was  prepared  on  that  very  account.  It  is  now  pub- 
liahedy  in  consequence  of  fresh  proofs  of  the  insensibility 
of  the  maae  of  this  community  to  the  crimes  and  miseries 
of  war.  For  a  few  weeks  this  calamity  has  been  brought 
distinctly  before  us ;  we  hnjcfi  heen-driYftn  by  one  of  the 
States  into  a  hostile  position  towards  a  great  European 
power ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  has  been 
treated  in  and  out  of  Congress,  is  a  sad  proof  of  the  very 
general  want  of  Christian  and  philanthropic  views  of  the 
subject,  as  well  as  of  strange  blindness  to  our  national 
and  individual  well-being.  One  would  think,  that  the', 
suggestion  of  a  war  with  England,  would  call  forth  one  \ 
strong,  general  burst  of  opposing  feelings.  Can  a  more ' 
calamitous  event,  with  the  exception  of  civil  war,  be  im- 
agined ?  What  other  nation  can  do  us  equal  harm  ? 
With  what  other  nation  do  we  hold  equally  profitable  con^ 
nexions  ?  To  what  other  are  we  bound  by  such  strong  and 
generous  ties  ?  We  are  of  one  blood.  We  speak  one 
language.  We  have  a  common  religion.  We  have  the 
noble  bond  of  free  institutions  ;  and  to  these  two  coun- 
tries, above  all  others,  is  the  cause  of  freedom  on  earth 
intrusted  by  Providence.  A  war  with  England  would,  to 
a  great  extent^  sweep  our  ships  from  the  seas,  cut  off  our 
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intercourse  with  the  world,  shut  up  our  great  staples, 
palsj  the  spirit  of  internal  improvement,  and  smite  with 
languor,  if  not  death,  our  boldest  enterprises.  It  would 
turn  to  the  destruction  of  our  fellow-creatures  vast  re- 
sources, which  are  now  ^oVkh^  out  for  Us  tlilt>Aralleleo 
prosperity.  It  would  load  us  with  taxes  and  public  debts, 
and  breed  internal  discontents  with  which  a  free  govern- 
ment contends  at  fearful  odds  in  the  midst  of  war.  In- 
stead of  covering  the  ocean  with  the  saiti  <Mf  h  bMe^eat 
commerce,  we  should  scour  9t  with  pHttiit(d<fefti,  Ihat  Is,  as 
legalized  pirates.  Our  great  cities  would  be  th^sfeLteoed 
with  invasion  ;  and  the  din  of  industry  ih  the  streets  of 
this  metK>^liB  wotild  be  stifled :  --  Amd  aH  this  would 
come  upon  us  at  a  moment,  when  the  country  is  pnMsing 
forward  to  wealth,  greatness,  and  every  kind  of  idi|yroTe- 
ment,  with  an  impulse,  fei  free  joyous  Itdlivity,  whSob  hka 
no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  And  iheee  im- 
mense sacrifices  are  to  be  made  fbt  a  Iraet  of  wild  hnd, 
perhaps  not  worth  the  money  which  it  bM  MM  us  wiUmi  a 
few  weeks  past,  if  we  tiOce  Into  account  the  <ettpMBes  of 
Maine,  and  the  losses  Whidi  the  whole  cotinCry  liaH  BUfibr- 
ed  by  interruption  of  trade. 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  are  not  to  silfler  i^oue.  We 
should  inflict  in  such  a  war  deep  wbuiidB  on  Bnglaand,  laot 
only  on  her  armed  bands,  on  Ifer  t'ich  teehshattts,  on  tier 
wide-spread  interests,  but  on  Vast  nunibera  of  Iter  poor 
population,  who  owe  itubtfistence  to  ^the  employmbilt  fur- 
nished by  the  friendly  intercourse  of  &e  two  couiltriee. 
Thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  her  laborers  Would  be 
reduced  to  want  and  misery.  N6r  Would 'it  1>e  any  mitiga- 
tion of  these  evils,  to  a  man  of  liunianity,  that  we  wote  at 
war  with  the  government  of  England. 

And  this  is  not  ^11.  A  war  between  theie  '<$MtltMe8 
Would  be  Hit  through  thto  WhbUs  e^rOifeea  %i&tM.  3%e 
ptveent  beam  no  resemblance  to  those  half-barbaioiui 
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■ges,  when  nations  stood  apart,  frowntbg  on  bilti  ^dUU^ 
in  sorij  independence.  Cotnmerce  is  binding  iill  nktioris 
togetlier  ;  and  of  this  golden  ch^iri,  Bn^liind  akid  Aiileri- 
ca  are  the  chief  links.  The  reltttioni^  bbt^ebil  ihi^ke 
countries  cannot  becomie  hostile,  wilUoui  deHn^nj^,  moire 
Of  less,  the  intercourse  of  all  other  communities,  tind 
bringing  evils  on  the  whole  Christian  woHd. 

Nor  is  this  all.  War  can  hardly  Spring  up  bel#eeb 
two  great  countries  without  extending  beyond  them.  This 
fire  naturally  spreads.  The  peace  of  nations  is  preserved 
by  a  kind  of  miracle.  The  addition  '6f  4  hew  cause  of 
eonffict  is  always  to  be  dreaded ;  but  nevier  vlioire  thin 
at  this  moment,  when  communities  ire  slowky  a'djustf^ 
themselves  to  a  new  order  of  things.  All  nations  may 
be  drawn  into  the  conflict,  which  we  may  thoughtleisdy 
begin  ;  and  if  so,  w^  shall  have  to  answer  fbr  WidiB  ^d 
prolonged  slaughters,  from  which  we  shodTd  Ve^oil  ifirfCh 
horror,  could  they  be  brought  j[>I4ln1y  before  our  eyes. 

And  these  evils  would  be  brought  on  th6  world  lit  'a 
moment  of  singular  interest  and  promise  to  sociefty  ;  after 
an  unparalleled  duration  of  peace  ;  when  a  higher  civili- 
zation seems  to  be  dawning  on  Christendom  ;  ^hen  nl^ 
tions  are  everywhere  waking  up  to  develope  iheh  own  re- 
sources ;  when  the  conquests  of  industry,  aft,  and  sci- 
ence are  taking  the  place  of  those  of  war ;  when  new 
facOities  of  intercourse  are  bringing  countries  from  their 
old  unsocial  distance  into  neighbourhood  ;  and  when  the 
greatest  of  all  social  revolutions  is  gtfing  on,  that  is,  tho 
elevation  of  the  middling  and  labdring  classes,  of  the 
multitude  of  the  hiiman  race,  ^o  throw  the  firebrand 
of  war  among  the  nations  at  this  period,  irould  b^  treas6n 
against  humanity  and  civilization,  iia  foul  as  was  eV^r 
perpetrated.  Hie  nation  which  Hocls  thib,  'bu^t  ansit^r 
to  God  and  to  society  ibf  every  cftedMalWiiikat^c'e  f^ 
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18  a  gain  to  mankind,  for  it  adds  some  strength  to  the 
cords  which  are  drawing  the  nations  together.  And  yet 
in  the  face  of  all  these  motives  to  peace,  we  have  made 
light  of  the  present  danger.  How  few  of  us  seem  to  have 
felt  the  infinite  interests,  which  a  war  would  put  in  jeop- 
ardy ?  Many  have  talked  of  national  honor,  as  duellists 
talk  of  their  reputation  ;  a  few  have  used  language  worthy 
of  a  mob  making  a  ring  to  see  a  fight.  Hardly  anywhere 
has  a  tone  worthy  of  the  solemnity  of  the  subject  been 
uttered.  National  honor !  This  has  been  on  our  lips  ; 
as  if  the  true  honor  of  a  nation  did  not  consist  in  earnest, 
patient  efforts  for  peace,  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but 
for  the  sake  of  humanity  ;  as  if  this  great  country,  afler 
a  long  history  which  has  borne  witness  to  its  prowess, 
needed  to  rush  to  battle  to  prove  itself  no  coward  !  Are 
we  still  in  the  infancy  of  civilization  ?  Has  Christianity 
no  power  over  us  ?  Can  a  people  never  learn  the  magna- 
nimity of  sacrifices  to  peace  and  humanity  ?  I  am  indeed 
aware,  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  community  would 
shrink  from  this  war,  were  it  to  come  nearer.  But  had 
we  feelings  and  principles  worthy  of  men  and  Christians, 
should  we  wait  for  the  evil  to  stand  at  our  door,  before 
waking  up  to  the  use  of  every  means  for  averting  it  ? 

A  great  addition  to  the  painfulness  of  our  situation,  is 
found  in  the  manner  in  which  we  have  been  forced  into 
it.  One  State  out  of  the  twenty-six  has  by  its  rashness 
exposed  us  to  the  greatest  calamities.  Maine,  by  sending 
an  armed  force,  without  warning,  into  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory, necessarily  awakened  in  the  neighbouring  British 
Province  an  alarm,  which  would  have  been  wholly  pre- 
vented by  friendly  consultation  with  its  Governor  ;  and  in 
the  next  place,  this  State,  by  declining  or  neglecting  to 
acquiesce  in  the  arrangement  of  the  national  executive 
with  the  British  minister,  virtually  took  our  foreign  re« 
lations  into  her  own  hands,  and  assumed  a  power  mor9 
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iangerons  to  the  peace  of  the  country,  than  any  other 
which  csn  be  imagined.  We  have  beard  of  the  '*  rights  *' 
Df  a  State  to  nullify  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  to  secede 
from  the  Union.  But  to  some  of  us,  these  are  less  formi* 
dable  than  the  "  right  "  of  each  State  to  involve  us  in  a 
foreign  war.  The  assumption  of  such  a  power  is  a  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  fundamental  principle,  and  a  re« 
iection  of  one  of  the  chief  benefits,  of  the  confederacy. 
Better  surrender  to  an  enemy  many  disputed  territories, 
than  cede  this  right  to  a  State.  Ill-starred  indeed  must 
be  this  Union,  if  any  one  of  its  members  may  commit  all 
the  rest  to  hostilities.  The  general  government  has  at 
this  moment  a  solemn  duty  to  discharge,  one  requiring 
the  calm,  invincible  firmness  of  Washington,  or  the  iron- 
will  of  the  late  President  of  the  United  States.  It  must 
not,  by  a  suicidal  weakness,  surrender  the  management 
of  our  foreign  relations  to  a  single  State. 

And  heiPe  I  am  bound  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
present  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union,  for  his  temperate 
and  wise  efibrts  for  the  preservation  of  peace.     He  wilt 
feel,  I  trust,  that  there  is  a  truer  glory  in  saving  a  coun- 
try firom  war,  than  in  winning  a  hundred  battles.     Much 
also  is  due  to  the  beneficent  influence  of  General  Scott. 
To  this  distinguished  man  belongs  the  rare  honor  of  unit- 
ing with  military  energy  and  daring,  the  spirit  of  a  phi- 
lanthropist.    His  exploits  in  the  field,  which  placed  him 
in  the  first  rank  of  our  soldiers,  have  been  obscured  by 
the  purer  and  more  lasting  glory  of  a  Pacificator,  and  of  a 
Friend  of  Mankind.     In  the  whole  history  of  the  inter- 
course of  civilized  with  barbarous  or  half  civilized  com- 
munities, we  doubt  whether  a  brighter  page  can  be  found 
^an  that  which  records  his  agency  in  the  removal  of  the 
Cherokees.     As  far  as  the  wrongs  done  to  this  race  can 
be  atoned  (or,  General  Scott  has  made  the  expiation.    In 
his  recent  mission  to  the  disturbed  borders  of  onr  coun- 
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try,  he  has  succeeded,  not  so  mach  by  policy,  as  by  the 
nobleness  and  generosity  of  his  character,  by  moral  in- 
fluences, by  the  earnest  conviction  with  which  he  has  en- 
forced on  all,  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  the  obligations  of 
patriotism,  justice,  humanity,  and  religion.  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  find  among  us  a  man  who  has  won  a  purer 
fame  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  ofier  this  tribute,  because  I 
would  do  something,  no  matter  how  little,  to  hasten  the 
time,  when  the  spirit  of  Christian  humanity  shall  be  ac- 
counted an  essential  attribute  and  the  brightest  ornament 
in  a  public  man. 

I  close  this  preface  with  a  topic,  which  ought  not  to 
be  set  aside  as  an  unmeaning  commonplace.  We  hayo 
Christians  among  us  not  a  few.  Have  they  been  true  to 
I  themselves  and  their  religion  in  the  present  agitation  of 
y  the  question  of  war  ?  Have  they  spoken  with  strength 
and  decision  ?  Have  they  said.  We  will  take  no  part  in 
a  rash,  passionate,  unnecessary  war  ?  Or  have  they  sat 
still,  and  left  the  country  to  parties  and  politicians  ?  Will 
they  always  consent  to  be  the  passive  tools  of  the  am- 
bitious or  designing  ?  Is  the  time  never  to  come,  when 
they  will  plant  themselves  on  their  religion,  and  resolve 
not  to  stir  an  inch,  in  obedience  to  the  policy  or  legisla- 
tion of  the  men  of  this  world  ?  On  this  topic  I  have  en- 
larged in  the  following  discourse,  and  I  respeeCAilly  ask 
for  it  the  impartial  attention  of  Christians. 
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LECTURE  ON  WAR. 


Ih  commenciDg  this  lecture  on  War,  my  thoughts  are 
irresistibly  drawn  to  that  exemplary  servant  of  God, 
the  late  Noah  Worcester,  through  whose  labors, 
more  than  through  any  other  cause,  the  attention  of 
the  community  has  been  awakened  to  the  guilt  and 
misery  of  war.  I  feel  my  own  obligation  to  him  in  this 
particular.  In  truth  it  was  not  easy  to  know  him,  and 
U)  escape  wholly  the  influence  of  his  character.  So 
imbued  was  he  with  the  spirit  of  peace,  that  it  spread 
iudf  around  him  like  the  fragrance  of  sweet  flowers. 
£veB  those  within  his  sphere,  who  listened  at  first  widi 
&tnist  or  with  a  feeling  approaching  opposition,  were 
oot  seldom  OTorcome  by  the  sii^lar  union  in  his  con- 
▼ersatioD  of  gentleness,  earnestness,  and  serene  wisdom. 
He  did  not  live  m  vain.  One  of  my  motives  for  taking 
ptrt  in  tins  course  of  lectures,  is  my  respect  for  this 
▼SDerated  man.  Another  and  a  stronger  motive,  is 
die  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  the  favorable  impres- 
sion made  by  bis  efforts,  there  is  yet  comparatively 
litde  mterest  in  the  subject  of  peace.  It  is  a  reason  for 
setdng  fordi  great  truths,  that  skeptics  deride  them, 
tnd  the  multitude  pass  them  by  with  imconcera.    Dr. 
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Worcester  was  not  roused  by  the  shouts  of  a  crowd  to 
lift  up  bis  voice  in  behalf  of  peace.  He  did  not  postpone 
bis  testimony  to  ''  a  more  convenient  season."  He  was 
as  '^  one  crying  in  the  wilderness."  He  began  his  min- 
istry amidst  the  triumphs  of  the  spirit  of  war.  He  took 
counsel  not  of  men,  but  of  the  divine  oracle  in  his  own 
breast.  The  truth,  wfaich  was  buniiii|  as  a  fire  within 
him,  he  could  not  but  give  forth.  He  had  faith  in  it. 
He  had  faith  in  God  its  inspirer.  So  ought  we  to 
trust.  So  ought  we  to  bear  a  more  fervent  witness 
to  truth,  on  the  very  ground  that  it  is  unpopular,  neg- 
lected, despised; 

In  the  following  lecture,  I  shall  aim  to  set  fbrth  tbe 
Chief  Evil  of  war,  to  set  forth  its  great  Remedy^  and 
then  to  point  out  some  of  the  causes  of  the  ftint  im^' 
pression  made  by  its  woes  and  crimes* 

Before  entering  on  these  topics,  I  Would  offer  one  or 
two  remarks.  In  speaking,  as  I  propose  to  do,  of  tbe 
evils  of  war,  I  have  no  thougbt  of  denying^  that  war 
has  sometimes  done  good.  There  is  no  unmixed  evil 
in  the  universe.  Providence  brings  good  from  every 
thing,  from  fearfiil  sofierings,  from  atrocious^  crimes. 
But  sufferings  and  crimes  are  not  therefoiie  to  be'  set 
down  tfnfong  our  blessings.  Murder  sometimes  cots 
short  the  life  and  trium]^^  of  a  monster  of  gtiilt;-  Rob^ 
bery  mmy  throw  iate  cilfeuiaiibn  the  useless>  htmidk  of  a 
miser.  Despotism  may  subdue  an  aiKwtfsting  amr^hj. 
But  we  do  notf  therefore,  eanonise  despoiistny  rtbbery, 
and  murder.  In  fieree  ages,  tHien  oommen  life  h^  made 
up  of  violence  aiiid  borders  on  Moodsbed,  when  pit«cy 
is  an  honorable  trade,  And  k  stranger  i§  a  ftye,  i^r, 
by  accumubKing  farce  in  the  hands  of  an  able  chieftine, 
may  galber  ttMif  p^j  itilk^  uiid^r  one  bon  wiB,  and 
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dns  a  State  oiay  be  fouaded,  and  Us  lude  prgBm^Uon 
may  prove  a  germ  of  social  order.  In  later  tiipes,  war 
may  cany  mto  less  civilized  regions  the  influences, 
knowieclge,  arts,  and  religion  of  more  cultivated  nations. 
Above  all,  war  may  call  forth  in  those  whom  it  assails, 
an  indignant  fmtriotism,  a  fervent  public  spirit,  a  gener- 
ous daring,  and  heroic  sacrifices,  which  testify  to  the  in- 
born greatness  of  hnman  nature  ;  just  as  great  vices,  by 
the  horror  with  which  tliey  thrill  us,  and  by  the  reaction 
they  awaken,  often  give  strength  to  the  moral  sentiments 
of  a  commanity.  These,  however,  are  the  incidental 
ioduences  of  war.  Its  necessary  fruits  are  crime  and 
woe.  To  enthrone  force  above  right,  is  its  essential 
character ;  and  order,  freedom,  civilization,  are  its  nat- 
ural prey.  Besides,  the  benefits  of  war,  such  as  they 
are,  belong  to  unrefined  ages,  when  the  passions,  if  not 
expended  in  public  conflicts,  would  break  x>ut  in  worse 
forms  of  rapine  and  hist,  and  when  one  nation  can  act 
00  another  only  by  violence.  Society,  in  its  present 
stage,  stands  in  need  of  wai:  no  more  than  of  the  ordeal, 
the  rack,  the  inquisition,  the  baronial  license  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  All  these  monuments  and  ministers  of  barba- 
rism should  be  buried  in  one, grave. 

I.  I  now  proceed  to  consider,  first,  as  I  proposed, 
the  chief  evil  of  war.  The  chief  evil  of  war  !  What 
is  it  ?  What  induces  us  to  place  war  at  the  head  of 
human  calamities  ?  In  replying  to  these  questions,  1 
shall  not  direct  you  to  the  physical  sufferings  of  war, 
however  great  or  terrible.  Death  in  its  most  agpnizing 
forms  ;  the  overthrow  of  proud  cities ;  the  devastation 
of  fruitful  fields ;  the  impoverishing  of  nations  ;  famine  ; 
pestilence  ;  these  form  the  trainof  victorious  war.     But 
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these  are  not  the  distinguishing  evils  of  war.  These 
are  inflictions  of  other  causes  much  more  than  of  war. 
Other  causes  are  wasting  human  life  and  joy  more  than 
batdes.  Millions  indeed  die  by  the  sword  ;  but  these 
millions  are  as  nothing,  compared  with  the  countless 
multitudes  who  die  by  slow  and  painful  disease.  Cities 
are  overthrown  by  earthquakes  as  well  as  by  armies, 
and  more  frequently  swept  by  accfdental  conflagrations 
than  by  the  flames  of  war.  Hostile  bands  ravage  the 
fields  ;  but  how  much  oftener  do  whirlwinds,  storms, 
hurricanes  rush  over  land  and  sea,  prostrating  harvests, 
and  destroying  the  labors  of  years  on  a  scale  so  vast, 
as  to  reduce  human  devastations  to  a  narrow  extent ! 
The  truth  is,  that  man  is  surrounded  with  mighty  pow- 
ers of  nature  which  he  cannot  comprehend  or  withstand  ; 
and,  amidst  their  beneficent  operations,  all  of  them  inflict 
/  much  sufiering.  What  distinguishes  war  is,  not  that  man 
.'  is  slain,  but  that  he  is  slain,  spoiled,  crushed  by  the  cruel- 
I  ty,  the  injustice,  the  treachery,  the  murderous  hand  of 
\  man.  The  evil  is  Moral  evil.  War  is  the  concentration 
1  of  all  human  crimes.  Here  is  its  distinguishing,  accursed 
brand.  Under  its  standard  gather  violence,  malignity, 
rage,  fraud,  perfidy,  rapacity,  and  lust.  If  it  only  slew 
men,  it  would  do  little.  It  turns  man  into  a  beast  of 
prey.  Here  is  the  evil  of  war,  that  man,  made  to  be 
the  brother,  becomes  the  deadly  foe  of  his  kind  ;  that 
man,  whose  duty  it  is  to  mitigate  sufl^ering,  makes  the  in- 
fliction of  suflTering  his  study  and  end  ;  that  man,  whose 
ofiice  it  is  to  avert  and  heal  the  wounds  which  come 
from  nature^s  powers,  makes  researches  into  nature's 
laws,  and  arms  himself  with  her  most  awful  forces,  that 
be  may  become  the  destroyer  of  liis  race.  Nor  is  this 
all.     There  is  also  found  in  war  a  cold-hearted  bdifler^ 
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flpce  to  baman  miseries  and  wrongs,  perhaps  more 
fbockiDg  than  the  bad  passions  it  calls  forth.  To  my 
mind,  this  contempt  of  human  nature  is  singularly  offen- 
sive. To  hate,  expresses  something  like  respect.  But  / 
in  war,  man  treats  his  brother  as  nothing  worth  ;  sweeps  i 
away  human  multitudes  as  insects  ;  tramples  them  down 
as  grass ;  mocks  at  their  rights ;  and  does  not  deign  a 
thought  to  their  woes. 

These  remarks  show  us  the  great  evil  of  war.  It  is 
moral  evil.  The  field  of  battle  is  a  theatre,  got  up  at 
immense  cost,  for  the  exhibition  of  crime  on  a  grand 
scale.  There  the  hell  within  the  human  breast  blazes 
out  fiercely  and  without  disguise.  A  more  fearful  hell 
io  any  re^on  of  the  universe  cannot  well  be  conceived. 
There  the  fiends  hold  their  revels  and  spread  their  fury. 

To  many,  the  physical  evils  of  war  are  more  striking 
ihan  moral.  The  outward  impresses  multitudes  more 
than  the  inward.  It  is  because  they  cannot  look  inward, 
because  they  are  too  earthly  and  sensual  to  see  and  com- 
prehend the  deformity  of  a  selfish,  unjust,  malignant 
soul.  The  outward  evils  of  life  are  emblems  of  the  in- 
ward, and  are  light  when  severed  from  these.  The 
saddest  view  of  war  b,  that  it  is  the  breaking  out  of  the 
buman  heart,  revealing  there  what  is  more  awful  than 
the  miseries  which  it  inflicts.  The  death-groan  is  fear- 
ful ;  but  how  much  more  appalling  the  spirit  of  murder 
which  extorts  it  ! 

Suppose  two  multitudes  of  men,  each  composed  of 
thousands,  meetingfirom  different  countries,  but  meeting 
not  to  destroy  but  to  consult  and  labor  for  the  good  of 
the  race ;  and  suppose  them,  in  the  midst  of  their  de- 
fiberations,  to  be  smitten  suddenly  by  some  mysterious 
visitation  of  God,  and  their  labors  to  be  terminated  by 
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iinmediate  death.  We  should  be  awe-struck  by  this 
strange,  sudden,  wide-spread  ruin.  But  reflection  would 
teach  us,  that  this  simuhaneous  extinction  of  life  in  sn 
many  of  our  race,  was  but  an  anticipation  or  peculiar  ful- 
fihnent  of  the  sentence  passed  on 'all  mankind;  and  a 
tender  reverence  would  spring  up,  as  we  should  think 
of  so  many  generous  men  coming  together  from  so  many 
different  regions,  in  the  spirit  of  human  brotherhoods  to 
be  wrapped  in  one  pall,  to  sleep  in  one  grave.  \A%: 
should  erect  a  monument  on  the  solenfn  spot ;  but  chiefly 
to  commemorate  the  holy  purpose,  which  had  gathered 
them  from  their  scattered  abodes  ;  and  we  should  write 
on  it,  '^  to  the  memory  of  a  glorious  company,  suddenly 
taken  from  G.od's  ministry  on  earth,  to  enter  again  (a 
blessed  brotherhood)  on  a  higher  niinistry  in  heaven.^* 
Here  you  have  death  sweeping  away  hosts  in  a  moment. 
But  how  different  from  death  in  a  field  of  batde,  wher 
man  meets  man  as  a  foe,  where  the  countenance  flashes 
rage  and  the  arm  is  nerved  for  slaughter,  where  brother 
hews  down  brother,  and  where  thousands  are  sent  unpre- 
pared, in  the  moment  of  crime,  to  give  their  account ! 
When  nature's  laws,  fulfilling  the  mysterious  will  of 
God,  Inflict  death  on  the  good,  we  bow,  we  adore,  we 
give  thanks.  How  different  is  death  from  the  murder- 
ous band  of  man  ! 

Allow  me  to  make  another  supposition,  which  may 
bring  out  still  more  strongly  the  truth  on  which  I  now 
insist,  that  the  great  evil  of  war  is  inward,  moral ;  that 
Its  physical  woes,  terrible  as  they  may  be,  are  light  by 
the  side  of  this.  Suppose,  then,  that  in  travelling 
through  a  solitary  region,  you  should  catch  the  glimpse 
of  a  distant  dwelling.  You  approach  it  eagerly  in  the 
hqpe  of  bearing  a  welcome  after  your  weary  journey. 
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Ai  you  draw  nigh,  an  ominous  stillness  damps  your 
hope  ;  and  on  entering,  you  see  the  inmates  of  the 
bouse,  a  numerous  family,  stretched  out  motionless  and 
without  life.  A  wasting  pestilence  has,  in  one  day, 
made  their  dwelling  a  conunon  tomb.  At  first  you  are 
thrilled  with  horror  by  the  sight ;  but  as  you  survey  the 
silent  forons,  you  see  on  all  their  countenances,  amidst 
uaces  of  suffering,  an  expression  of  benignity.  You 
see  some  of  the  dead  lying  side  by  side,  with  hands 
matually  entwined,  showing  diat  the  last  action  of  life 
was  a  grasp  of  affection  ;  whilst  some  lie  locked  in  one 
another's  arms.  The  mother^s  cold  lips  are  stili  pressed 
to  the  cheek  of  the  child,  and  the  child's  arms  still  wind 
round  the  neck  of  the  mother.  In  the  forms  of  others, 
foil  see  no  ambiguous  proof,  that  the  spirit  took  its 
flight  in  the  act  of  prayer.  As  you  look  on  these  signs 
of  love  and  faith,  stronger  than  the  last  agony,  what  a 
oew  feeling  steals  over  you  !  Your  horror  subsides. 
Your  eyes  are  suffused  with  tears,  not  of  anguish,  but 
of  sympathy,  affection,  tender  reverence.  You  feel  the 
spot  to  be  consecrated.  Death  becomes  lovely  like  the 
sleep  of  infancy.  You  say,  Blessed  family,  Death  hath 
not  divided  you ! 

With  soothed  and  respectful  sorrow,  you  leave  this 
resting-place  of  the  good,  and  another  dwelling,  dimly 
descried  in  the  horizon,  invites  your  steps.  As  you  ap- 
proach it  the  same  stillness  is  an  augury  of  a  like  desola- 
tion, and  you  enter  it,  expecting  to  see  another  family 
laid  low  by  the  same  mysterious  disease.  But  you 
open  the  door,  and  the  spectacle  freezes  your  blood, 
and  chains  your  steps  to  the  threshold.  On  every  face 
you  see  the  distortion  of  rage.  Every  man's  hand 
grasps  a  deadly  weapon  ;   every  breast  is  gored  with 
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wounds.  Here  lies  one,  rived  asunder  by  a  sword« 
There,  two  are  locked  together,  but  in  the  death  grapple 
of  hatred,  not  the  embrace  of  love.  Here  lies  woman, 
trampled  on  and  polluted,  and  there  the  child,  weltering 
in  his  own  blood.  You  recoil  with  horror,  as  soon  as 
the  sickness  of  the  heart  will  suffer  you  to  move.  The 
deadly  steam  of  the  apartment  oppresses,  overpowers 
you,  as  if  it  were  the  suffocating  air  of  hell.  You  are 
terror-struck,  as  if  through  the  opening  earth  you  had 
sunk  into  the  abode  of  fiends  ;  and  when  the  time  for  re- 
flection comes,  and  you  recall  the  blessed  habitation  you 
had  just  before  left,  what  a  conviction  rushes  on  you, 
that  nothing  deserves  the  name  of  woe,  but  that  which 
crime  inflicts  !  You  feel,  that  there  is  a  sweetness, 
loveliness,  sacredness  in  suffering  and  death,  when 
these  are  pervaded  by  holy  affections  ;  and  that  infinite 
wretchedness  and  despair  gather  over  these,  when 
springing  from  unholy  passion,  when  bearing  the  brand 
of  crime. 

In  these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that  the 
physical  sufferings  of  war  are  great,  and  should  incite  us 
to  labor  for  its  abolition.  But  sufferings,  separate  from 
crime,  coming  not  through  man's  wickedness,  but  from 
the  laws  of  nature,  are  not  unmixed  evils.  They  have 
a  ministry  of  love.  God  has  ordained  them,  that  they 
should  bind  men  to  one  another,  that  they  should  touch 
and  soften  the  human  heart,  that  they  should  call  forth 
mutual  aid,  solace,  gratitude,  and  self-foi^etting  love. 
Sorrow  is  the  chief  cement  of  souls.  Death,  coming 
hi  the  order  of  nature,  gathers  round  the  sufferer  sym- 
pathizing, anxious  friends,  who  watch  day  and  ni^t^ 
with  suffused  eyes  and  heart-breathed  prayer,  fo  avert  oi 
mitigate  the  last  ironies.  It  calls  up  tender  recolleetions 
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inspires  solemn  thought,  rebukes  human  pride,  obscures 
the  world's  glories,  and  speaks  of  immortality.  From 
the  still  death-bed,  what  softening,  subduing,  chasten* 
ing,  exalting  influences  proceed  !  But  death  in  war, 
death  from  the  hand  of  man,  sears  the  heart  and  con- 
science, kills  human  sympathies,  and  scatters  the  thought 
of  judgment  to  come.  Man  dying  in  battle,  unsolaced, 
unpitied,  and  a  victim  to  hatred,  rapacity,  and  insatiable 
ambition,  leaves  behind  him  wrongs  to  be  revenged. 
His  blood  does  not  speak  peace  or  speak  of  heaven ;  but 
sends  forth  a  maddening  cry,  and  exasperates  survivors 
to  new  struggles. 

Thus  war  adds  to  suffering  the  unutterable  weight  of 
crime,  and  defeats  the  holy  and  blessed  ministry  which 
all  suffering  is  intended  to  ful61.  When  I  look  back  on 
the  ages  of  conflict  through  which  the  race  has  passed, 
what  most  moves  me  is  not  the  awful  amount  of  suffer- 
ing which  war  has  inflicted.  This  may  be  borne.  The 
terrible  thought  is,  that  this  has  been  the  work  of  crime  ; 
that  men,  whose  great  law  is  love,  have  been  one  anoth- 
er's  butchers ;  that  God's  children  have  stained  his 
beautiful  earth,  made  beautiful  for  their  home,  with  one 
another's  blood ;  that  the  shriek,  which  comes  to  us 
from  all  regions  and  ages,  has  been  extorted  by  human 
cruelty  ;  that  man  has  been  a  demon,  and  has  turned 
earth  into  hell.  All  else  may  be  borne.  It  is  this 
which  makes  history  so  horrible  a  record  to  the  benevo* 
lent  miod. 

II.  I  have  now  set  before  you  what  I  deisin  the  chief 
evil  of  war.  It  is  moral  evil.  And  from  these  views 
vou  will  easily  judge,  what  I  regard  as  the  true  remedy 
of  war,  as  the  means  of  removmg  it,  which  above  all 
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Others  we  should  employ.  If  the  most  terrible  view  of 
war  be,  that  it  is  the  triumph  and  jubilee  of  selfish  and 
malignant  passions,  then  its  true  cure  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  difiiision  of  the  principles  of  Universal  Justice  and 
Love,  in  that  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  expels  tlie 
demons  of  selfishness  and  malignity  from  the  heart. 
Even  supposing,  that  war  could  be  abolished  by  pro- 
cesses which  leave  the  human  character  unchanged,  that 
it  could  be  terminated  by  the  progress  of  a  civilization, 
which,  whilst  softening  manners,  would  not  diminish  the 
selfishness,  mercenariness,  hard-heartedness,  fraud,  am- 
bition of  men,  its  worst  evils  would  still  remain,  and 
society  would  reap  in  some  other  forms  the  fniits  of  its 
guilt.  God  has  ordained,  that  the  wickedness  within  us 
shall  always  find  -its  expression  and  punishment  in  out- 

*  ward  evil.  War  is  nothing  more  than  a  reflection  or 
image  of  the  soul.     It  is  the  fiend  within  coming  out. 

/  Human  history  is  nothing  more,  tlian  the  inward  nature 
manifested  in  its  native  acts  and  issues.  Let  the  soul 
continue  unchanged  ;  and,  should  war  cease,  the  inward 
plague  would  still  find  its  way  to  the  surface.  The  in- 
fernal fire  at  the  centre  of  our  being,  though  it  should 
not  break  forth  in  the  wasting  volcano,  would  not  slum- 
ber, but  by  othereruptions,  more  insensible  yet  not  less 
deadly,  would  lay  waste  human  happiness.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  any  remedy  but  the  Christian 
spirit  can  avail  against  war.  The  wild  beast,  that  has 
gorged  on  millions  of  victims  in  every  age,  is  not  to  be 
tamed  by  a  polished  or  selfish  civilization.  Selfishness, 
however  drilled  into  courtesy,  always  tends  to  strife. 
Man,  as  long  as  possessed  by  it,  will  sacrifice  others  to 
his  own  interest  and  glory,  and  will  grow  angry  and 
fierce  when  others  stand  in  his  way. 
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•War  will  never  yield  but  to  the  principles  of  univer- 
sal justice  and  love,  and  these  have  no  sure  root  but  in 
the  reli^on  of  Jesus  Christ.  Christianity  is  the  true 
remedy  for  war,  not  Christianity  in  name,  not  such 
Christianity  as  we  see,  not  such  as  has  grown  up  under 
arbitrary  governments  in  church  and  state,  not  such  as 
cfaaracteriaBes  any  Christian  sect  at  the  present  day,  but 
Christian]^  as  it  lived  in  the  soul  and  came  forth  in  the 
life  of  its  founder ;  a  religion,  that  reveals  man  as  the 
object  of  God's  infinite  love,  and  which  commends  him 
to  the  unbounded  love  of  his  brethren  ;  a  religion,  the 
essence  of  which  is  self-denial,  self-sacrifice,  in  the  cause 
of  human  nature  ;  a  religion,  which  proscribes,  as  among 
the  worst  sins,  the  passion  of  man  for  rule  and  dominion 
over  bis  fellow-creatures  ;  which  knows  nothing  of  rich 
or  poor,  high  or  low,  bond  or  free,  and  casts  down  all 
the  walls  of  partition  which  sever  men  from  one  anoth-' 
er's  sympathy  and  respect. 

Christian  love  alone  can  supplant  war ;  and  this  love 
is  not  a  mere  emotion,  a  tenderness  awakened  by  human 
suffering,  but  an  btelligent,  moral,  spiritual  love,  a  per- 
ception and  deep  feeling  of  the  sacredness  of  human 
nature,  a  recognition  of  the  inalienable  rights,  the  sol- 
emn  claims  of  every  human  being.  It  protests  fearless- 
ly against  all  wrong,  no  matter  how  obscure  the  victim. 
It  desires  to  lift  up  each  and  all,  no  matter  how  fallen. 
It  is  a  sympathy  with  the  spiritual  principle  dwelling 
under  every  human  form.  This  is  the  love  which  is  to 
conquer  war ;  and  as  yet  this  has  been  but  little  diffused. 
The  Quakers  indeed  have  protested  against  war  as  un- 
christian, but  have  done  little  towards  bringing  into  clear 
i%bt,  and  sending  forth  with  new  power,  the  spirit  to 
irhich  war  is  to  yield.     Cutting  themselves  off  by  out' 
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ward  peculiaritiea  from  the  community,  secluding  them- 
selves from  ordinary  intercourse  through  fear  of  moral 
infection,  living  almost  as  a  separate  race,  they  have 
been  little  felt  in  society  ;  they  have  done  litde  to  awak- 
en that  deep  religious  interest  in  man  as  man,  that  sen- 
sibility to  his  rights,  that  hatred  of  all  wrong,  that  thirst 
for  the  elevation  of  every  human  being,  in  which  Chris- 
tian love  finds  its  truest  manifestation.  Every  sect  has 
as  yet  been  too  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  sects,  and  has 
inherited  too  largely  the  ezclgsiveness  of  past  ages,  to 
understand  or  spread  the  true  spirit  of  human  brother- 
hood. The  love  which  Christ  breathes,  which  looks 
through  man's  body  to  the  immortal  spirit,  which  sees 
something  divine  in  the  rational  and  moral  powers  of  the 
lowest  human  being,  and  which  challenges  for  the  low- 
est, the  sympathy,  respect,  and  fostering  aid  of  his  race  ; 
this  has  been  rare,  and  yet  it  is  only  by  the  gradual  dif- 
fusion of  this,  that  the  plague  of  war  can  be  stayed. 
This  reverence  for  humanity,  could  it  even  prevail 
through  a  narrow  sphere,  could  it  bind  together  but  a 
small  body  of  men,  would  send  forth  a  testimony  against 
war,  which  would  break  the  slumber  of  the  Christian 
world,  and  which  would  strike  awe  into  many  a  contem- 
ner of  bis  race. 

I  am  aware,  that  others  are  hoping  for  the  abolition 
of  war  by  other  causes  ;  and  other  causes,  I  am  aware, 
must  be  brought  into  action.  J  only  say,  that,  unless 
joined  widi  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  they  give  no  as- 
surance of  continued  repose.  This  thought  I  would 
briefly  illustrate. 

The  present  unusual  cessation  of  arms  in  th^  Chris- 
tian world,  is  to  some  a  promise  of  a  happier  er^  in  hu- 
man a£&urs.     It  is  indeed  |i  cheering  fact,  and  xoay  well 
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iurprise  us,  when  we  consider  how  many  causes  of  war 
have  been  in  action,  how  many  threatening  clouds  have 
overcast  the  political  sky,  during  the  pause  of  war.  But 
if  we  examine  the  causes  of  this  tranquillity,  we  shall 
learn  not  to  confide  in  it  too  strongly. 

The  first  cause  was  the  exhaustion  in  which  Europe 
was  left  by  the  bloody  conflicts  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. The  nations,  worn  out  with  struggles,  wasted  by 
successive  invasions,  and  staggering  under  an  unprece- 
dented load  of  debt,  yearned  for  repose.  The  strong 
man  had  bled  too  fireely  to  fight  more.  For  years  pov- 
erty has  kept  the  peace  in  Europe.  One  of  the  fruits 
of  ciTilization  is  the  increasing  expensiveness  of  war,  so 
that  wfaeo  the  voice  of  humanity  cannot  be  heard,  the 
hollow  sound  of  an  empty  treasury  is  a  warning  which 
cannot  be  slighted.  This  cause  of  peace  is  evidently 
temporaiy.  Nations,  resting  from  exhaustion,  may  be 
expected  to  renew  their  pernicious  activity,  when  their 
strength  is  renewed. 

Another  cause  of  the  continuance  of  peace,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  extendon  of  new  and  profitable  relations 
througb  the  civilised  world.     Since  the  pacification  of 
Europe^  in  1816,  a  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  in- 
dustiy.    *The  discoveries  of  science  have  been  applied 
with  wonderfijl  success  to  the  useful  arts.     Nations  have 
begun  in  earnest  to  develope  their  resources.  «  Labor 
b  discovered  to  be  the  grand  conqueror,  enriching  and 
building  up  nations  more  surely  than  the  proudest  bat- 
tles.    As  a  necessary  result  of  this  new  impulse,  com-\ 
merce   has   been  wonderfully  enlarged.     Nations   send 
the  products  of  their  soil  and  machinery,  where  once  \ 
they  sent  armies  ;  and  such  a  web  of  common  interests  i    \ 
has  been  woveOi  that  hostilities  can  spring  up  in  no    > 
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corner  of  the  civilized  world,  without  deranging  in  a 
measure  the  order  and  industry  of  every  other  state. 
Undoubtedly  we  have  here  a  promise  of  peace  ;  but  let 
us  not  be  too  sanguine.  We  have  just  begun  tliis  ca- 
reer, and  we  know  not  its  end.  Let  wealth  grow  with- 
out a  corresponding  growth  of  the  temperate,  just,  and 
benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  I  see  few  auguries 
but  of  evil.  Wealth  breeds  power,  and  power  always 
tempts  to  wrong.  Communities,  which  ;at  once  grow 
rich  and  licentious,  breed  desperate  men,  unprincipled 
adventurers,  restless  spirits,  who  unsettle  social  order 
at  home,  who  make  freedom  a  cloak  and  instrument  of 
ambition,  and  find  an  interest  in  embroiling  their  country 
with  foreign  foes.  Another  consequence  of  growing 
prosperity,  is  the  rapid  growth  of  population  ;  and  this, 
in  the  absence  of  Christian  restraints  and  Christian  prin- 
ciples, tends  to  pauperism  and  crime,  tends  to  make 
men  cheap,  and  to  destroy  the  sacredness  of  human  life  ; 
and  communities  are  tempted  to  throw  off  this  dangerous 
load,  this  excess  of  numbers,  in  foreign  war.  In  truth, 
the  vices  which  fester  in  the  bosom  of  a  prosperous, 
licentious,  over-peopled  state,  are  hardly  less  fearftd 
than  those  of  war,  and  they  naturally  se^k  and  find 
their  punishment  in  this  awful  calamity/  Let  us  not 
speak  of  industry,  commerce,  and  wealth,  as  insuring 
peace.  Is  commerce  never  jealous  and  grasping  ?  Have 
commercial  states  no  collisions  ?  Have  commercial 
rights  never  drawn  the  sword  in  self-defence.^  Are 
not  such  states  a  tempting  prey  ?  And  have  they  no 
desire  to  prey  on  others  ?XDoes  trade  cherish  nothing 
analogous  to  the  spirit  oi  war  in  ordinary  pursuits  ?  If 
there  no  fighting  on  the  exchange  ?  Is  bargaining  noth 
ing  but  friendship  and  peace  ?    Why  then  expect  from 
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trade  ahfoe  peace  among  oations  ?  Nothing,  nothing  can 
bind  oations  together  but  Christian  justice  and  love.  I 
insbt  on  this  the  more  earnestly^  becauso  it  is  the  fashion 
now  to  trust  for  every  good  to  commerce,  industry,  and 
the  wonderful  inventions,  which  promise  indefinite  in- 
crease of  wealth.  But  to  improve  man's  outward  con- 
dition, 13  not  to  improve  man  himself,  and  this  is  the 
sole  ground  of  hope.  With  all  our  ingenuity,  we  can 
frame  no  machinery  for  manufacturing  wisdom,  virtue, 
peace.  Rail-roads  and  steam-boats  cannot  speed  the 
soul  to  its  perfecdon.  This  must  come,  if  it  come  at 
all,  from  each  man's  acUon  on  himself,  from  puttiug 
forth  our  power  on  the  soul  and  not  over  nature,  from 
a  sense  of  inward  not  outward  miseries,  from  ''  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness,"  not  after  wealth.  1 
should  rejoice  like  the  prophet,  ^*  to  bring  glad  tidings, 
to  publish  peace."  But  I  do  fear,  that  without  some 
great  spiritual  revolution,  without  some  new  life  and  love 
breathed  into  the  church,  without  some  deep  social  re- 
foms,  men  will  turn  against  each  other  their  new  ac- 
cumulations of  power ;  that  their  wealth  and  boasted 
inventions  will  be  converted  into  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion ;  that  the  growing  prosperity  of  nations  will  become 
the  nutriment  of  more  wasteful  wars,  will  become  fuel 
for  more  devouring  fires  of  ambition  or  revenge. 

Another  cause  of  the  recent  long  cessation  of  foreign 
wars,  has  been  the  dread  of  internal  convulsions,  of 
civil  wars.  The  spirit  of  revolution  has,  more  or  less* 
penetrated  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  grand  idea 
of  human  Rights  has  found  its  way  even  into  despo- 
tbms.  Kings  have  less  confidence  in  their  subjects 
and  soldiers.  They  have  felt  their  thrones  totter,  and 
have  fek  that  a  disastrous  war  would  expose  them  to 
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a  force  more  terrible  than  that  of  victorious  foes,  Jdm 
force  of  burning  discontent,  exasperated  opinion  at  home. 
It  is  understood,  that  the  next  general  war  will  be  a  wai 
not  of  nations  but  of  principles,  that  absolutism  must 
measure  swords  with  liberalism,  despotism  with  free  con- 
stitutions ;  and  from  this  terrible  encounter  both  parties 
recoil.  We  indeed  believe,  that,  with  or  without  war, 
liberal  principles  and  institutions  are  destined  to  advance, 
to  make  the  conquest  of  Europe  ;  and  it  is  thought, 
that  these,  being  recognitions  of  human  rights,  will  be 
less  prodigal  of  human  blood  than  absolute  power.  Bitt 
can  we  hope,  that  these,  unsanctioned,  unsustained  by 
the  Christian  spirit,  will  insure  peace  ?  What  teaches 
our  own  experience  ?  Because  free,'  have  we  no  wars  ? 
What  indeed  is  the  free  spirit  of  which  we  so  much 
boast  ?  Is  it  not  much  more  a  jealousy  of  our  own 
rights,  than  a  reverence  for  the  rights  of  all  ?  Does  it 
not  consistiwith  the  mflictions  of  gross  wrongs  ?  Poes 
it  not  spoil  the  Indian  ?  Does  it  not  enslave  the  Afri* 
can?  Is  it  not  anxious  to  spread  bondage  over  new 
regions  ?  Who  €ain  look  on  this  free  /country,  distract- 
ed by  parties,  rent  by  local  jealousies,  in  some  districts 
administering  justice  by  mobs  and  silencing  speech  and 
the  press  by  conflagration  and  bloodshed,  who  can  se^ 
this  free  country,  and  say,  that  liberal  opinions  and  in- 
stitutions are  of  themselves  to  banish  war  ?  Nowhere 
are  the  just,  impartial,  disinterested  principles  of  Chris* 
tianity  so  much  needed  as  in  a  free  state.  Nowhere  are 
there  more  elements  of  strife  to  be  composed,  more 
passions  to  be  curbed,  more  threatened  wrongs  to  be 
repressed.  Freedom  has  its  perils  as  well  as  inestima- 
ble blessings.  .  In  loosening  outward  restraints,  it  de- 
mands that  justice  and  Ipve  be  enthroned  witliin  man'9 
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Without  Christian  principle,  freedom  may  sweD 
die  tide  of  tumult  and  war. 

One  other  cause  will  probably  be  assigned  by  some, 
for  the  long  cessadon  of  hostilities  in  the  civilized  world  ; 
and  that  is,  the  greater  success  of  statesmen  in  secur- 
ing that  long-sought  good  among  nations,  the  balance  of 
power.  Be  it  s6.  But  how  soon  may  this  balance  be 
disturbed  ?  How  does  it  tremble  now  ?  Europe  has 
long  been  threatened  by  the  disproportionate  growth  of 
llussia.  In  the  north  of  Europe  is  silently  growing  up 
a  power,  which,  many  fear,  is  one  day  to  grasp  at  uni- 
versal empire.  The  south,  it  is  said,  is  to  fulfil  its  old 
destiny,  that  b,  to  &11  a  prey  to  the  north.  Ail  Europe 
is  bter^ted  in  setting  bounds  to  this  half-civilized  des- 
potism. But  the  great  absolute  powers,  Prussia  and 
Austria,  dreading  more  the  progress  of  liberal  opinions 
than  of  Russian  hordes,  may  rather  throw  themselves 
into  her  scale,  and  be  found  fighting  with  her  the  battles 
of  legitimacy  against  free  institutions.  It  is  true,  that 
many  wise  men  dismiss  these  fears  as  vain,  and  believe, 
that  the  iU-cemented  union  of  the  provinces  or  rather 
nations,  which  compose  the  colossal  empire  of  the  north, 
cannot  endure,  or  at  least  will  admit  no  steady  prosecu- 
tion of  schemes  o(  domination.  I  presume  not  to  read 
the  iiiture.  My  single  object  is,  to  show  the  uncertain- 
ty of  all  means  of  abolishing  war,  unless  joined  with  and 
governed  by  the  spreading  spirit  of  our  disinterested 
faith.  No  calculations  of  interest,  no  schemes  of  policy 
can  do  the  work  of  love,  of  the  spirit  of  human  brother- 
hood. There  can  be  no  peace  without,  but  through  f 
peace  within.  Society  must  be  an  expression  of  the 
souls  of  its  members.  Man's  character  moulds  his  out* 
ward  IqI.    Bis  destiny  is  woven  by  the  good  or  evil 
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principles  which  bear  rule  in  his  breast.  I  indeed  attach 
importance  to  all  the  causes  of  peace  which  I  have  now 
stated.  They  are  far  from  powerless  ;  but  their  power 
will  be  spent  in  vain  unless  aided  by  mightier  and  diviner 
energy,  by  the  force  of  moral  and  religious  principles, 
the  strength  of  disinterested  love. 

III.  I  have  now  considered  the  great  evil  of  war, 
and  the  great  remedy  of  this  scourge  of  nations,  and  I 
proceed,  as  proposed,  to  point  out  some  causes  of  that 
insensibility  to  its  evils,  so  common  in  the  world,  and 
so  common  even  among  those  from  whom  better  things 
might  be  hoped ;  and  this  I  do,  not  to  gratify  a  love 
of  speculation,  but  in  the  belief,  that  this  insensibility  will 
be  resisted  and  overcome,  in  proportion  as  its  sources 
shall  be  explained. 

Among  its  chief  causes,  one  undoubtedly  is  the  com- 
monness of  war.  This  hardens  us  to  its  evils.  Its 
horrors  are  too  familiar  to  move  us,  unless  they  start 
up  at  our  own  door.  How  much  more  would  they  ap« 
pall  us,  were  they  rare  ?  If  the  history  of  the  race  were, 
with  one  solitary  exception,  a  history  of  peace,  concord, 
brotherly  love  ;  if  but  one  battle  bad  been  fought  in  the 
long  succession  of  ages  ;  if  from  the  bosom  of  profound 
tranquillity,  two  armies,  on  one  fatal  day,  had  sprung 
forth  and  rushed  together  for  mutual  destruction  ;  if 
but  one  spot  on  earth  had  been  drenched  with  human 
blood,  shed  by  human  hands ;  how  difierent  would  be 
our  apprehensions  of  war!  What  a  fearful  interest 
would  gather  round  that  spot !  *How  wopld  it  remain 
deserted,  dreaded,  abhorred  !  With  what  terrible  dis- 
tinctness would  the  leaders  of  those  armies  stand  out 
as  monsters,  not  n^en  !    How  should  we  confound  tfaem 
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with  Moloch,  and  the  fiercest  fallen  spirits  !  ,  Should 
we  not  fed,  as  if,  on  that  mysterious  day,  the  blessed 
infloeDces  of  Heaven  had  been  intercepted,  and  a  de- 
moniacal frenzy  had  been  let  loose  on  the  race  ?  And 
has  war,  in  becoming  common,  lost  its  horrors  ?  Is  it 
less  terrible  because  its  Molochs  crowd  every  page  of 
history,  and  its  woes  and  crimes  darken  all  nations  and 
all  tiroes  ?  Do  base  or  ferocious  passions  less  degrade 
and  destroy,  because  their  victims  are  unnumbered  ? 
If,  indeed,  the  evils  of  war  were  only  physical,  and 
were  mevitable,  we  should  do  well  to  resign  ourselves 
to  that  kindly  power  of  habit,  which  takes  the  edge 
from  oft-repeated  pains.  But  moral  evils,  evils  which 
may  and  ought  to  be  shunned,  which  have  their  spring 
in  human  will,  which  our  higher  powers  are  given  us 
to  overcome,  these  it  is  a  crime  unresistingly  to  endure. 
The  frequency  and  strength  of  these  are  more  urgent 
reasons  for  abhorring  and  withstanding  them.  Reflec- 
tion should  be  summoned  to  resist  the  paralyzing  power 
of  habit.  From  principle  we  should  cherish  a  deeper 
borror  of  war,  because  its  '^  sword  devours  for  ever." 

I  proceed  to  a  second  cause  of  insensibility  to  the 
evils  of  war,  and  one  of  immense  power.  I  refer  to 
the  common  and  almost  universal  belief,  that  the  right 
of  war  belongs  to  civil  government.  Let  us  be  just 
to  human  nature.  The  idea  of  ''Right"  has  always 
mixed  itself  with  war,  and  this  has  kept  out  of  view 
the  real  character  of  roost  of  the  conflicts  of  nations. 
The  sovereign,  regarding  the  right  of  war  as  an  es- 
sential attribute  of  sovereignty,  has  on  this  ground  as- 
cribed a  legitimacy  to  all  national  hostilities,  and  has 
never  dreamed  that  in  most  of  his  wars  he  was  a  mur- 
derer^    So  the  subject  has  thought  himself  bound  to 
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obey  his  sovereign,  and,  on  this  ground,  has  acquitle^i 
himself  of  crime,  has  perhaps  imputed  to  himself  merit, 
in  fighting  and  slaughtering  for  the  defence  of  the  most 
iniquitous  claims.     Here  lies  the  delusion,  which  we 
should  be  most  anxious  to  remove.     It  is  the  It^ality 
ascribed  to   war,  on  account  of  its   being   waged    by 
government,  which  produces  insensibility  to  its  horrors 
and  crimes.    When  a  notorious  robber,  seized  by  Alex- 
ander, asked  the  conqueror  of  die  world,  whether  he  was 
not  a  greater  robber  than  himself,  the  spirit  of  the  hero 
repelled  the  title  with  indignation.     And  why  so  f    Had 
be  not,  without  provocation  and  cause,  spoiled  cities 
and  realms,  whilst  the  robber  had  only  plundered  in- 
dividuak  and  single  dwellings  ?     Had  he  not  slaughtered 
ten  thousand  innocent  fellow-creatures  for  one  victim 
who  had  fallen  under  the  robber's  knife?     And  why, 
then,  did  the  arch-robber  disclaim  the  name,  and  seri- 
ously believe,  that  he  could  not  justly  be  confounded 
with  ruffians  ?     Because  he  was  a  king,  the  head  of  a 
state,  and  as  such  authorized  to  make  war.     Here  was 
the  shelter  for  his  conscience  and  his  fame.     Had  the 
robber,   after   addressing  his   question  to    Aleitander, 
turned  to   the   Macedonian  soldier,  and  said  to   him, 
^^  Are  you  not,  too,  a  greater  robber  than  I  i     Have 
not  your  hands  been  busier  in  pillage  ?     Are  they  not 
dyed  more  deeply  in  innocent  Uood  ?  "    The  uncon- 
scious soldier,  like  his  master,  would  have  repelled  the 
title;  and  why?     ^'I  am  a  subject,"  he  would  have 
replied,  '^  and  bound  to  obey  my  sovereign  ;  and,  in 
fulfilling  a  duty,  I  cannot  be  sunk  to  the  level  of  the 
most  hated  criminal."     Thus  king  and  subject  take  ref- 
uge in  the  right  of  wwc  which  inheres  in  sovereignty, 
and  thus  the  most  terrible  crimes  are  perpetrated  with 
litde  reproach. 
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I  need  not  tell  you,  that  there  are  ChristiaDS  who,  to 
strip  war  of  this  pretext  or  extenuation,  deny  that  this 
right  exists ;  who  teach,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  wrested 
the  sword  from  the  magistrate  as  truly  as  from  the  private 
man.  Oa  this  point,  I  shall  not  now  enter.  I  believe, 
that  more  good  may  be  done,  in  the  present  instance,  by 
allowing  to  government  the  right  of  war.  I  still  main- 
tain, that  most  wars  bring  the  guilt  of  murder  on  tlie  gov- 
^nment  by  whom  they  are  declared,  and  on  the  soldier 
by  whom  they  are  carried  on,  so  that  our  sensibility  ought 
to  no  degree  to  be  impaired  by  the  supposed  legitimacy 
of  national  hostilities. 

I  will  allow,  that  government  has  the  right  of  war. 
But  a  ri^t  has  bounds,  and  when  these  are  transgressed 
by  us,  it  ceases  to  exist ;  and  we  are  as  culpable,  as  if  it 
had  never  existed.  The  private  citizen,  it  is  generally 
acknowledged,  has  the  right  of  taking  life  in  self-defence  ; 
but  if,  under  plea  of  this  right,  he  should  take  life  without 
cause,  he  would  not  stand  absolved  of  mui'der.  In  like 
manner,  though  government  be  authorized  to  make  war 
in  self-defence,  it  still  contracts  the  guilt  of  murder,  if  it 
proclaim  war  from  policy,  ambition,  or  revenge.  By 
the  Constitution  of  this  country,  various  rights  are  con- 
ferred on  Congress,  for  the  public  good ;  and  should 
they  extend  these  rights  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by 
the  national  charter,  for  purposjes  of  cruelty,  rapacity, 
and  arbitrary  power,  they  would  be  as  treacherous,  as 
criminal,  as  if  they  had  laid  claim  to  unconceded  rights. 
Now,  stricter  bounds  are  set  to  the  right  of  war,  than 
those  which  the  Constitution  has  prescribed  to  the  rulers. 
A  higher  authority  than  man's  defines  this  terrible  pre- 
rogative. Woe  !  woe  to  him,  who  impatiently,  selfish- 
ly»  spurns  the  .restraints  of  God,  aod  who  wwb  QMt  of 
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sight  the  crime  of  sending  forth  the  sword  to  destit>y, 
because,  as  a  sovereign,  he  has  the  right  of  war. 

From  its  very  nature,  this  right  sliould  be  exercised 
above  all  others  anxiously,  deliberately,  fearfully.  It  is 
the  right  of  passing  sentence  of  death  on  thousands  of 
our  fellow-creatures.  If  any  action  on  earth  ought  to  be 
performed  with  trembling,  with  deep  prostration  before 
God,  with  the  most  solemn  inquisition  into  motives,  with 
the  most  reverent  consultation  of  conscience,  it  is  a  dec- 
laration of  war.  This  stands  alone  among  acts  of  legis- 
lation. It  has  no  parallel.  These  few  words,  '^  Let 
war  be,"  have  the  power  of  desolation  which  belongs  to 
earthquakes  and  lightnings  ;  they  may  stain  the  remotest 
seas  with  blood ;  may  wake  the  echoes  of  another  hemi- 
sphere with  the  thunders  of  artiUery  ;  may  carry  anguish 
into  a  thousand  human  abodes.  No  scheme  of  aggran- 
dizement, no  doubtful  claims,  no  uncertain  fears,  no  anx- 
iety to  establish  a  balance  of  power,  will  justify  tliis  act. 
It  can  find  no  justification  but  in  plain,  stem  necessity, 
in  unquestionable  justice,  in  persevering  wrongs,  which 
all  other  and  long-tried  means  have  failed  to  avert.  Ter- 
rible is  the  responsibility,  beyond  that  of  all  others, 
which  falls  on  him  who  involves  nations  in  war.  He  has 
no  excuse  for  rashness,  passion,  or  private  ends.  He 
ought  at  such  a  moment  to  forget,  to  annihilate  himself. 
The  spirit  of  God  and  justice  should  alone  speak  and 
act  through  him.  To  commit  this  act  rashly,  passion* 
ately,  selfishly,  is  to  brin^  on  himself  the  damnation  of  a 
thousand  murders.  An  act  of  legislation,  commanding 
fifty  thousand  men  to  be  assembled  on  yonder  common, 
there  to  be  shot,  stabbed,  trampled  under  horses'  feet, 
until  their  shrieks  and  agonies  should  end  in  death, 
would  thrill  us  with  horror  ;  and  such  an  act  is  a  declar- 
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iiion  of  war ;  and  a  government  which  can  perform  it,    . 
without  the  most  solemn  sense  of  responsibility  and  the 
clearest  admonitions  of  duty,  deserves,  in  expiation  of  its    j 
crime,  to  endure  the  whole  amount  of  torture  which  it    1 
has  bflicted  on  its  fellow-creatures. 

I  have  said,  a  declaration  of  war  stands  alone.  There 
is  one  act  which  approaches  it,  and  which  indeed  is 
die  very  precedent  on  which  it  is  founded.  I  refer  to  the  t 
signing  of  a  death-warrant  by  a  chief  magistrate.  In  this  | 
case,  how  anxious  is  society  that  the  guilty  only  should 
suffer !  The  offender  is  first  tried  by  his  peers,  and  al- 
lowed the  benefit  of  skilful  counsel.  The  laws  are  ex- 
pounded, and  the  evidence  weighed,  by  learned  and  up- 
right judges ;  and  when,  after  these  protections  of  inno- 
cence, the  unhappy  man  is  convicted,  he  is  stiU  allowed 
to  appeal  for  mercy  to  the  highest  authority  of  the  State, 
ind  to  enforce  his  own  cry  by  solicitations  of  friends  and 
the  people ;  and  when  all  means  of  averting  his  doom 
fail,  religion,  through  her  ministers,  enters  his  cell,  to  do 
what  yet  can  be  done  for  human  nature  in  its  most  fallen, 
miserable  state.  Society  does  not  cast  from  its  bosom 
its  most  unworthy  member,  without  reluctance,  without  * 
grief,  without  fear  of  doing  wrong,  without  care  for  bis 
happiness.  But  wars,  by  which  thousands  of  the  unof- 
fending and  worthiest  perish,  are  continually  proclaimed 
by  rulers,  in  madness,  through  ambidon,  through  infernal 
folicy,  from  motives  which  should  rank  them  with  the 
captains  of  pirate-ships,  or  leaders  of  banditti. 

It  is  time  that  the  right  of  war  should  not  shield  gov- 
ernments from  the  infamy  due  to  hostilities,  to  which 
selfish,  wicked  passions  give  birth.  Let  rulers  learn,  that 
for  (bis  right,  they  are  held  to  a  fearful  responsibility. 
Let  a  war,  not  founded  in  plain  justice  and  necessity^ 
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Dover  be  named  ))ut  as  Murder.  Let  the  Christian  give 
articulate  voice  to  the  blood,  tliat  cries  from  the  earth 
against  rulers  by  whom  it  has  been  criminally  shed.  Let 
no  soft  terms  be  used.  On  this  subject,  a  new  moral 
sense  and  a  new  language  are  needed  throughout  the 
whole  civilized  and  Christian  world  ;  and  just  in  propor- 
tion as  the  truth  shall  find  a  tongue,  war  will  cease. 

But  the  right  of  war,  which  is  said  to  belong  to  sover- 
eignty, not  only  keeps  out  of  sight  the  enormous  guilt  of 
rulers,  in  almost  all  national  conflicts.  It  also  hides  or 
extenuates  the  frequent  guilt  of  subjects,  in  taking  part 
in  the  hostilities  which  their  rulers  declare.  In  this  way, 
much  of  the  prevalent  insensibility  to  the  evils  of  war 
is  induced,  and  perhaps  on  no  point  is  light  more  needed. 
The  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  armies  impress  us  little,  be- 
cause we  look  on  them  as  doing  a  work  of  duty.  The 
subject  or  citizen,  as  we  think,  is  bound  to  obey  his 
rulers.  In  his  worst  deeds  as  a  soldier,  he  is  discharging 
his  obligations  to  the  State  ;  and  thus  murder  and  pillage, 
covered  with  a  cloak  of  duty,  excite  no  deep,  unafl^ected 
reprobation  and  horror. 

I  know  it  will  be  asked,  ^'  And  is  not  the  ciuzen  bound 
to  fight  at  the  call  of  his  government  i  Does  not  his 
commission  absolve  him  from  the  charge  of  murder  or 
enormous  crime  ?  Is  not  obedience  to  the  sovereign 
power  the  very  foundation  on  which  society  rests  ?  "  I 
answer,  ^^  Has  the  duty  of  obeying  government  no 
bounds  i  Is  the  human  sovereign  a  God  ?  Is  his  sover* 
eignty  absolute  ?  If  he  command  you  to  slay  a  parent, 
must  you  obey  ?  If  he  forbid  you  to  worship  God,  must 
you  obey  ?  Have  you  no  right  to  judge  his  acts  ?  Have 
you  no  self-direction  ?  Is  there  no  unchangeable  right 
which  the  ruler  cannot  touch  ?    Is  there  no  higher  stand- 
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ard  than  human  law  ?  "     These  questions  answer  tjiem- 
selves.     A  declaration  of  war  cannot  sanction  wrong,  or 
turn  murder  into  a  virtuous  deed.     Undoubtedly,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  citizen  is  bound  to  obey  the  authorities    J 
under  which  he  lives.     No  difference  of  opinion  as  to    / 
the  mere  expediency  of  measures,  will  warrant  opposi-   / 
tion.     Even  in  cases  of  doubtful  right  be  may  submit  his  / 
judgment  to  the  law.     But  when  called  to  do  what  his/ 
conscience  clearly  pronounces  wrong,  he  must  not  waver.  | 
No  outward  law  is  so  sacred  as  the  voice  of  God  in  bis  [ 
own   breast.     He  cannot  devolve  on  rulers  an  act  so 
solemn,  as  the  destruction  of  fellow-beings  convicted  of 
no  offence.     For  no  act  will  more  solemn  inquisition  bel 
made  at  the  bar  of  God. 

I  maintain,  that  the  citizen,  before  fighting,  is  bound  to 
inquire  into  the  justice  of  the  cause  which  he  is  called  to 
maintain  with  blood,  and  bound  to  withhold  bis  hand,  if 
his  conscience  condemn  the  cause.  On  this  point  he  is 
able  to  judge.  No  political  question,  indeed,  can  be  de- 
termined so  easily  as  this  of  war.  War  can  be  justified 
only  by  plain,  palpable  necessity  ;  by  unquestionable 
wrongs,  which,  as  patient  trial  has  prpved,  can  in  no 
other  way  be  redressed ;  by  the  obstinate,  persevering 
invasion  of  solemn  and  unquestionable  rights.  The  jus- 
tice of  war  is  not  a  mystery  for  cabinets  to  solve.  It  is 
not  a  state-secret  which  he  roust  take  on  trust.  It  lies 
within  our  reach.     We  are  bound  to  examine  it. 

We  are  especially  bound  to  this  examination,  because 
there  is  always  a  presumption  against  the  justice  of  war  ; 
always  reason  to  fear,  that  it  is  condemned  by  impartial 
conscience  and  God.  This  solemn  truth  has  peculiar 
claims  on  attention.  It  takes  away  the  plea,  that  we  may 
innoc^itly  fight,  because  otir  rulers  have  decreed  war.    It 
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Strips  off  the  most  specious  disguise  from  the  horrors  and 
crimes  of  national  hostilities.  If  hostilities  were,  as  a 
general  rule,  necessary  and  just,  if  an  unjust  war  were 
a  solitary  exception,  then  the  citizen  might  extenuate 
his  share  in  the  atrocities  of  military  life,  by  urging  his 
obligation  to  the  state.  '  But  if  there  is  always  reason  to 
apprehend  the  existence  of  wrong  on  the  part  of  rulers, 
then  he  is  bound  to  pause  and  ponder  well  his  path. 
Then  he  advances  at  his  peril,  and  must  answer  for  the 
crimes  of  the  unjust,  unnecessary  wars  in  which  he  shares. 
The  presumption  is  always  against  the  justice  and  ne- 
cessity of  war.  This  we  learn  from  the  spirit  of  all  ru- 
lers and  nations  towards  foreign  states.  It  is  partial,  un- 
just. Individuals  may  be  disinterested  ;  but  nations  have 
no  feeling  of  the  tie  of  brotherhood  to  their  race.  A  base 
selfishness  is  the  principle  on  which  the  affairs  of  nations 
are  commonly  conducted.  A  statesman  is  expected  to 
take  advantage  of  the  weaknesses  and  wants  of  other 
countries.  How  loose  a  morality  governs  the  intercourse 
of  states  !  What  falsehoods  and  intrigues  are  licensed 
diplomacy !  What  nation  regards  another  with  true 
friendship  ?  What  nation  makes  sacrifices  to  another's 
good  ?  What  nation  is  as  anxious  to  perform  its  duties, 
as  to  assert  its  rights  ?  What  nation  chooses  to  suffer 
wrong,  rather  than  to  inflict  it  f  What  nation  lays  dowTi 
the  everlasting  law  of  right,  casts  itself  fearlessly  on  its 
principles,  and  chooses  to  be  po6r  or  to  perish  rather 
than  to  do  wrong  ?  Can  communities  so  selfish,  so  un- 
friendly, so  unprincipled,  so  unjust,  be  expected  to  wag<r 
righteous  wars  ?  Especially  if  with  this  selfishness  are 
joined  national  prejudices,  antipathies,  and  exaspei*ated 
passions,  what  else  can  be  expected  in  the  public  policy 
but  inbimianity  and  crime  ?    An  individual,  we  knoW| 
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rannot  be  trusted  in  his  own  cause,  to  measure  his  own 
cfaums,  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs  ;  and  the  civil  magis- 
trate, an  impartial  umpire,  has  been  substituted  as  the 
onlj  means  of  justice.  But  nations  are  even  more  unfit 
than  individuak  to  judge  in  their  own  cause  ;  more  prone 
to  push  their  rights  to  excess,  and  to  trample  on  the 
rights  of  others  ;  because  nations  are  crowds,  and 
crowds  are  una  wed  by  opinion,  and  more  easily  in- 
flamed by  sympathy  into  madness.  Is  there  not,  then, 
always  a  presumption  agabst  the  justice  of  war  ? 

This  presumption  is  increased,  when  we  consider  the 
false  notions  of  patriotism  and  honor  which  prevail  in 
nations.  Men  think  it  a  virtuous  patriotism  to  throw  a 
mantle,  as  they  call  it,  over  their  country's  infirmities, 
to  wink  at  her  errors,  to  assert  her  most  doubtful  rights, 
to  look  jealously  and  angrily  on  the  prosperity  of  rival 
states  ;  and  they  place  her  honor  not  in  unfeltering  ad- 
herence to  the  right,  but  in  a  fiery  spirit,  in  quick  resent- 
ment, in  martial  courage,  and  especially  in  victory  ;  and 
can  a  good  man  hold  himself  bound  and  stand  prepared 
to  engage  in  war  at  the  dictate  of  such  a  state  ? 

The  citizen  or  subject,  you  say,  may  innocently  fight 
at  the  call  of  his  rulers  ;  and  I  ask,  who  are  his  rulers  ? 
Perhaps  an  absolute  sovereign,  looking  down  on  his 
people  as  another  race,  as  created  to  toil  for  his  pleas- 
ure, to  fight  for  new  provinces,  to  bleed  for  his  renown. 
There  are  indeed  republican  governments.  But  were 
not  the  republics  of  antiquity  as  greedy  of  conquest,  as 
prodigal  of  human  life,  as  steeled  against  the  cries  of 
humanity,  as  any  despots  who  ever  lived  ?  And  if  we 
come  down  to  modem  republics,  are  they  to  be  trusted 
with  our  consciences  f  What  does  the  Congress  of 
diese  United  States  represent  ?    Not  so  much  the  vir« 
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tue  of  the  country,  as  a  vicious  principle,  the  spirit 
of  party.  It  acts  not  so  much  for  the  people  as  for 
parties ;  and  are  parties  upright  ?  Are  parlies  merci- 
ful ?  Are  the  wars,  to  which  party  commits  a  country, 
generally  just  ? 

Unhappily,  public  men,  under  all  governments,  are, 
of  all  moral  guides,  the  most  unsafe,  the  last  for  a 
Christian  to  follow.  Public  life  is  thought  to  absolve 
men  from  the  strict  obligations  of  truth  and  justice. 
To  wrong  an  adverse  party  or  another  country,  is  not 
reprobated  as  are  wrongs  in  private  life.  Thus  duty  is 
dethroned  ;  thus  the  majesty  of  virtue  insulted  in  the 
administration  of  nations.  Public  men  are  expected 
to  think  more  of  their  own  elevation  than  of  their  coun- 
try. Is  the  city  of  Washington  the  most  virtuous  spot 
in  this  republic  ?  Is  it  the  school  of  incorruptible  men  ? 
The  hall  of  Congress,  disgraced  by  so  many  brawls, 
swayed  by  local  interest  and  party  intrigues,  in  which 
the  right  of  petition  is  trodden  under  foot,  is  this  the 
oracle  from  which  the  responses  of"  justice  come  forth  ? 
Public  bodies  want  conscience.  Men  acting  in  masses 
shift  off  responsibility  on  one  another.  Multitudes  never 
blush.  If  these  things  be  true,  then  I  maintain,  that 
the  Christian  has  not  a  right  to  take  part  in  war  blindly, 
confidingly,  at  the  call  of  his  rulers.  To  shed  the 
blood  of  fellow-creatures  is  too  solen)n  a  work  to  be 
engaged  in  lightly.  Let  him  not  put  himself,  a  tool, 
into  wicked  hands.  Let  him  not  meet  on  the  fi^ltt  his 
brother  man,  his  brother  Christian,  in  a  cause  oh  which 
heaven  frowns.  Let  him  biear  witness  against  utiholy 
wars,  as  his  country's  greatest  crimes.  If  called  ta 
take  part  in  them,  let  him  deliberately  tefuse.  If  mar- 
tial law  ^eize  on  him,  let  him  submit.     If  hurried  tif 
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liriaan,  let  him  subroil.  If  brought  thence  to  be  shot, 
let  him  submit.  There  must  be  martyrs  to  peace  as^ 
truly  as  to  other  principles  of  our  religion.  The  first 
Christians  chose  to  die,  rather  than  obey  the  laws  of 
the  state  which  commanded  them  to  renounce  their 
Lord.  '^  Death  rather  than  crime  ; "  such  is  the  good 
man's  watchword,  such  the  Christian's  vow.  Let  him 
be  faithful  unto  death. 

Undoubtedly  it  will  be  objected,  that  if  one  law  of 
the  state  may  in  any  way  be  resisted,  then  all  may  be, 
and  so  government  must  fall.  This  is  precisely  the 
argument  on  which  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  to 
the  worst  tyrannies  rests.  The  absolutist  says,  ^^  If 
one  government  may  be  overturned,  none  can  stand. 
Tour  right  of  revolution  is  nothing  but  the  right  of  anar- 
chy, of  universal  misrule."  The  reply  is  in  both  in- 
stances the  same.  Extreme  cases  speak  for  themselves. 
We  must  put  confidence  in  the  common  sense  of  men,  / 
and  suppose  them  capable  of  distinguishing  between 
reasonable  laws  and  those  which  require  them  to  com- 
mit manifest  crimes.  The  objection,  which  we  are 
considering,  rests  on  the  supposition,  that  a  declaration 
of  war  is  a  common  act  of  legislation,  bearing  no  strong 
marks  of  distinction  from  other  laws,  and  consequendy 
to  be  obeyed  as  implicitly  as  all.  But  it  is  broadly  dis- 
tinguished. A  declaration  of  war  sends  us  forth  to  de- 
stroy our  fellow-creatures,  to  carry  fire,  sword,  famine, 
bereavement,  want^  and  woe  into  the  fields  and  habita- 
dons  of  our  brethren  ;  whilst  Christianity,  conscience^ 
and  all  the  pore  afifections  of  our  nature^  call  us  to  love 
our  brethren,  and  to  die,  if  need  be,  for  their  good. 
And  from  whence  comes  this  declaration  of  i^ar?  From 
meo  who  would  tather  die  than  engtige  in  unjuilt  or  un- 
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necessary  conflict  ?  Too  probably,  from  men  to  whom 
Cbrbtianity  is  a  name,  whose  highest  law  is  honor,  who 
are  used  to  avenge  their  private  wrongs  and  defend  their 
reputations  by  shedding  blood,  and  who,  in  public  as 
in  private  life,  defy  the  laws  of  God.  Whoever,  at 
such  men's  dictation,  engages  in  war  without  solemnly 
consulting  conscience,  and  inquiring  into  the  justice  of 
the  cause,  contracts  great  guilt,  nor  can  the  '^  right  of 
war,"  which  such  men  claim  as  rulers,  absolve  him  from 
the  crimes  and  woes  of  the  conflict  in  which  he  shares. 

I  have  thus  considered  the  second  cause  of  tlie  preva* 
lent  insensibility  to  war,  namely,  the  common  vague 
belief,  that  as  the  right  of  war  inheres  in  government, 
therefore  murder  and  pillage  in  national  conflicts  change 
their  nature,  or  are  broadly  distinguished  from  the  like 
crimes  in  common  life.  This  topic  has  been  so  ex- 
tended, that  I  must  pass  over  many  which  remain,  and 
can  take  but  a  glance  at  one  or  two  which  ought  not  to 
be  whoOy  overlooked.  I  observe  then,  thirdly,  that 
men's  sensibility  to  the  evil  of  war  has  been  very  much 
blunted  by  the  deceptive  show,  the  costume,  the  splen- 
dor in  which  war  is  arrayed.  Its  horrors  are  hidden 
under  its  dazzling  dress.  To  the  multitude,  the  senses 
are  more  convincing  reasoners  than  the  conscience.  In 
youth,  the  period  which  so  often  receives  impressions 
for  life,  we  cannot  detect,  in  the  heart-stirring  fife  and 
drum,  the  true  music  of  war,  the  shriek  of  tlie  newly 
wounded  or  tlie  faint  moan  of  the  dying.  Arms  glitter- 
ing ID  the  sunbeam  do  not  remind  us  of  bayonets  drip- 
ping with  blood.  To  one  who  reflects,  there  is  some- 
thing very  shocking  in  these  decorations  of  war.  If  men 
must  fight,  let  them  wear  the  badges  which  become  their 
craft.     It  would  shock  us  to  see  a  hangman  dressed 
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Out  in  scarf  and  epaulette,  and  marching  with  merr^ 
music  to  the  place  of  punishment.  Tl^e  soldier  has  a 
sadder  work  than  the  hangman.  His  office  is  not  to 
despatch  occasionally  a  single  criminal  ;  he  goes  to  the 
slat^bter  of  thousands  as  free  from  crime  as  himself. 
The  sword  is  worn  as  an  ornament ;  and  yet  its  use  is 
to  pierce  the  heart  of  a  fellow-creature.  As  well  might 
the  butcher  parade  before  us  his  knife,  or  the  execu- 
tioner his  axe  or  halter.  Allow  war  to  be  necessary, 
still  it  is  a  horrible  necessity,  a  work  to  fill  a  good  man 
with  anguish  of  spirit.  Shall  it  be  turned  into  an  occa- 
sion of  pomp  and  merriment  i  To  dash  out  men^s 
brains,  to  stab  them  to  the  heart,  to  cover  the  body  with 
gashes,  to  lop  oflT  the  limbs,  to  crush  men  under  the 
hoof  of  the  war-horse,  to  destroy  husbands  and  fathers, 
to  make  widows  and  orphans,  all  this  may  be  necessary ; 
but  to  attire  men  for  this  work  with  fantastic  trappings,  to 
surround  this  fearful  occupation  with  all  the  circumstan- 
ces of  gayety  and  pomp,  seems  as  barbarous  as  it  would 
be  to  deck  a  gallows,  or  to  make  a  stage  for  dancing 
beneath  the  scaffold.  I  conceive  that  the  military  dress 
was  not  open  to  as  much  reproach  in  former  times  as 
now.  It  was  then  less  dazzling,  and  acted  less  on  the 
ima^nation,  because  it  formed  less  an  exception  to  the 
habits  of  the  times.  The  dress  of  Europe,  not  man^L 
ceoturies  ago,  was  fashioned  very  much  after  what  may/ 
be  called  the  harlequio  style.  That  is,  it  affected  strong 
colors  and  strong  contrasts.  This  taste  belongs  to  rude 
ages,  and  has  passed  away  very  much  with  the  progress 
of  civilization.  The  military  dress  alone  has  escaped' 
the  reform.  The  military  roao  is  the  only  harlequin 
left  us  from  ancient  times.  It  is  time  that  his  dazzling 
finery  were  gone,  that  it  no  longer  corrupted  the  young, 
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that  it  DO  longer  threw  a  pernicious  glare  over  bis  terribla 
vocation.  > 

I  close  with  assigning  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
most  powerful  cause  of  the  prevalent  insensibility  to 
war.  It  is  our  blindness  to  the  dignity  and  claims  of 
human  nature.  We  know  not  the  worth  of  a  man. 
We  know  not  who  the  victims  are  on  whom  war  plants 
its  foot,  whom  the  conqueror  leaves  to  the  vulture  on  tlie 
field  of  battle,  or  carries  captive  to  grace  his  triumph. 
Oh  !  did  we  know  what  men  are,  did  we  see  in  them 
the  spiritual,  immortal  children  of  God,  what  a  voice 
should  we  lift  against  war  !  How  indignantly,  bow  sor- 
rowfully should  we  invoke  Heaven  and  earth  to  right  our 
insulted,  uijured  brethren  ! 

I  close  with  askbg,  ''  Must  the  sword  devour  for 
ever  ?  '^  Must  force,  fear,  pain,  always  rule  the  world  ? 
Is  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  reign  of  truth,  duty,  and 
love  never  to  prevail  ?  Must  the  sacred  name  of  breth- 
ren be  only  a  name  among  men  ?  Must  the  divinity  in 
man's  nature  never  be  recognised  with  veneration  ?  Is 
the  earth  always  to  steam  with  human  blood  shed  by 
man's  hands,  and  to  echo  with  groans  wrung  from  hearts 
which  violence  has  pierced  ?  Can  you  and  I,  my  friends, 
do  nothing,  nothing  to  impress  a  different  character  on 
the  future  history  of  our  race  ?  You  S9y  we  are  weak  ; 
and  why  weak  ?  It  is  from  inward  defect,  not  from  out- 
ward necessity.  We  are  ineiScient  abroad,  because 
faint  within,  fiiint  in  love,  and  trust,  and  holy  resolution. 
Inward  power  always  comes  forth,  and  works  without. 
Noah  Worcester,  enfeebled  in  body,  was  not  weak. 
George  Fox,  poor  and  uneducated,  was  not  weak. 
They  had  light  and  life  within,  and  therefore  were  strong 
abroad.     Their  spirits  were  stirred  by  Christ's  truth  and 
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i|Mrit ;  and,  so  moved,  they  spoke  and  were  heard.  We 
ire  dead,  and  therefore  cannot  act.  Perhaps  we  speak 
against  war ;  but  if  we  speak  from  tradition,  if  we  echo 
what  we  bear,  if  peace  be  a  cant  on  our  lips,  our  words 
are  unmeaning  air.  Oiur  own  souls  must  bleed  when 
our  brethren  are  slaughtered.  We  must  feel  the  infinite 
wrong  done  to  man,  by  the  brute  force  which  treads  hira^ 
in  the  dust.  We  must  see  in  the  authors  of  unjust,  self- 
ish, ambitious,  revengeful  wars,  monsters  in  human  form, 
incaniations  of  the  dread  enemy  of  the  human  race.  Un- 
der the  inspiradon  of  such  feelings,  we  shall  speak,  even 
the  humblest  of  us,  with  something  of  prophetic  force. 
This  is  the  power,  wluch  is  to  strike  awe  into  the  coun- 
sellors and  perpetrators  of  now  licensed  murder  ;  which 
is  to  wither  the  laurelled  brow  of  now  worshipped  heroes. 
Deep  moral  convictions,  unfeigned  reverence  and  fervent 
love  for  man,  and  living  faith  in  Christ,  are  mightier  than 
armies  ;  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  the 
strong  holds  of  oppression  and  war.  Go  forth,  then, 
friends  of  mankind,  peaceful  soldiers  of  Christ !  and  in 
your  various  relations,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  private 
life,  and,  if  it  may  be,  in  more  public  spheres,  give 
iaithful  utterance  to  the  principles  of  universal  justice 
and  love,  give  utterance  to  your  deep,  solemn,  irrecon- 
cilable hatred  of  the  spirit  of  war 
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Trx  following  Lectures  were  prepared  for  two  meetings 
of  mechanics,  one  of  them  consisting  of  apprentices,  the 
ether  of  adults.  For  want  of  strength  they  were  deliver- 
ed only  to  the  former,  though  in  preparing  them,  I  had 
kept  the  latter  also  in  view.  '*  The  Mechanic  Appren- 
tices' Library  Association,"  at  whose  request  the  Lec- 
tures are  published,  is  an  institution  of  much  promise, 
noi  only  furnishing  considerable  means  of  intellectual  im- 
provement, but  increasing  the  self-respect  and  conducing 
to  the  moral  safety  of  the  members. 

When  I  entered  on  this  task,  I  thought  of  preparing 
ooly  one  lecture  of  the  usual  length.  But  I  soon  found 
tbat  I  could  not  do  justice  to  my  views  in  so  narrow  a 
compass.  I  therefore  determined  to  write  at  large,  and 
to  communicate  through  the  press  the  results  of  my  la- 
bor, if  they  should  be  thought  worthy  of  publication. 
With  this  purpose,  I  introduced  topics  which  I  did  not 
deliver,  and  which  I  thought  might  be  usefully  presented 
to  some  who  might  not  hear  me.  I  make  this  statement 
to  prevent  the  objection,  that  the  Lectures  are  not,  in  all 
things,  adapted  to  those  to  whom  they  were  delivered. 
Whilst  written  chiefly  for  a  class,  they  were  also  intend- 
ed for  the  community. 

As  the  tame  general  subject  is  discussed  in  these  Lec- 
tures as  in  the  "  Lecture  on  Self-Culture,"  published  last 
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winter,  there  will,  of  course,  be  found  in  them  that  coin- 
cidence of  thoughts,  which  always  takes  place  in  the 
writings  of  a  man,  who  has  the  inculcation  of  certain 
great  principles  much  at  heart.  Still,  the  point  of  view, 
the  mode  of  discussion,  and  the  choice  of  topics,  differ 
much  in  the  two  productions  ;  so  that  mj  state  of  mind 
would  be  given  very  imperfectlj  were  the  present  Ltec- 
tures  withheld. 

This  is,  probably,  the  last  opportunity  I  shall  have  for 
communicating  with  the  laboring  classes  through  the  press. 
I  may,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  express  my  earnest  wisli- 
es  for  their  happiness,  and  my  strong  hope  that  they  will 
justify  the  confidence  of  their  friends,  and  will  prove  by 
their  example  the  possibility  of  joining  with  labor  all  the 
improvements  which  do  honor  to  our  nature. 

W.E.  C 

BotToir,  Feb.  11, 184a 
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ELEVATION  OF  THE  LABORING  CLASSES. 


LBCTURE  L 


It  b  with  no  common  pleasure,  that  I  take  part  in  the 
present  course  of  Lectures.  Such  a  course  is  a  sign 
of  the  times,  and  very  interesting  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  their  fellow-creatures.  We 
bear  much  of  the  improvements  of  our  ige.  The  won- 
ders achieved  by  machinery  are  the  common  talk  of 
every  circle ;  but  I  confess,  that,  to  me,  this  gathering 
of  mechanics'  apprentices,  whose  chief  bond  of  union 
is  a  library,  and  who  come  together  weekly  to  refresh 
and  improve  themselves  by  the  best  instruction  which 
the  state  of  society  places  within  their  reach,  is  more 
encouragmg  than  all  the  miracles  of  the  machinist.  In 
this  meeting  I  see,  what  I  desire  most  to  see,  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  beginning  to  comprehend  them* 
selves  and  their  true  happiness,  that  they  are  catching 
^impses  of  the  great  work  and  vocation  of  human  be- 
ings, and  are  rising  to  their  true  place  in  tho  social  state. 
The  present  meeting  indicates  a  far  more  radical,  more 
important  change  in  the  world,  than  the  steam-ei^e, 
or  the  navigiti<m  of  the  Adantic  in  a  fortnight.     That 
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members  of  the  laboring  class,  at  the  close  of  a  day's 
work,  should  assemble  in  such  a  hall  as  this,  to  hear 
lectures  on  science,  history,  ethics,  and  the  most  stir- 
ring topics  of  the  day,  from  men  whose  education  is 
thought  to  6t  them  for  the  highest  offices,  is  a  proof  of 
/<  a  social  r'^vnlntinnj  tn  wfakh  DO  bounds  can  be  set,  and 
I  from  which  too  much  cannot  be  hoped.  I  see  in  it  a 
'  repeal  of  the  senterme  of  dbgradatioD  passed  by  ages  on 
!  the  mass  of  mankind.  I  see  in  it  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era,  in  which  it  will- be  uaderstoedy  that  the  first  object 
of  society  is  to  give  incitements  and  means  of  progress 
to  all  its  members.  I  sea  in  it  the' sign  of  the  approach- 
ing triumph  of  men's  spiritual  over  their  outward  and 
material  interests*  lb  the  hunger  aod  thirst  for  knowi* 
edge  and  for  refined<  pleasures,  which  this  course  of  lee- 
tures  indicales  in  thos»  who  labov,  I  see  that  the  spirit 
of  man  is  not  always  to<  be  weighed  down  hy  toils  for 
animal  life  and^by  the  appetite  foir  animal  induigienees. 
I  do  attach  gveat  importance  to  this  meeting,  not  for  ka 
own  sake  or  it»  immediale  benefils,  but  as  a  token  and^ 
pledgfs  of  a  new  impulse  given  to  aoeiety  throi^attits 
conditions.  On  this  aecount,  I  take  more  pleasure  in 
speaking  here,,  than  I  should  feel  io  being  suomiQiied  to 
pronounce  a  show-oration  before  all.  th&  kings  and  no* 
hies  on  earth.  In  truths  il  is  time  to  have  done  with 
shows*  The  age  is  too  stirring,  we  are  pressed  on  ^ 
too  soleBBD  interests,  to  be  justified  'm  mricing  speeefaea 
for  setf-disptay  or  mere  amusemteat.  He  who.-  caano^ 
say  something  in  sympathy  with,  or  in:  aid  of  the  gneat 
movements  of  humanity,  might  as  well  hokl  his  peace. 

With  these  feelings  and  convictions,  I  am  nat«raitf, 
almost  necessarily,  led  to  address  you  on  a  fDpici^  wUch 
DMist  msure  the  attention  of  such  an  audieneey  nameiy^ 
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A0  Elevadoii  of  that  portion  of  the  comimmity  who 
si^Mist  by  the  labor  of  the  hands.  This  work,  I  have 
said,  is  going  on.  I  may  add,  that  it  is  advancing  no- 
where so  rapidly  as  in  this  city.  I  do  not  believe,  that 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  spirit  of  improvement  has 
anywhere  seized  so  strongly  on  those  who  live  by  the 
sweat  of  the  brow,  as  among  ourselves.  Here  it  is 
Dothing  Fare  to  meet  the  union  of  inteHeetnal  culture 
and  self-respect  with  hard  work.  Here  the  prejudice 
against  labor  as  degrading  has  very  much  given  way. 
This  then  is  the  place  where  ihe  subject,  which  I  have 
proposed,  should  be  discussed^  We  ought  to  consider^ 
ID  what  the  true  elevation  of  the  laboring  portion  con- 
nsts,  how  far  it  is  practicable,  and  how  it  may  be  helped 
onward.  The  subject,  I  am  aware,  is  surrounded  with 
much  prejudice  and  error.  Great  principles  need  to  be 
brought  out  and  their  application  plainly  stated.  There 
are  serious  objections  to  be  met,  fears  to  be  disarmed, 
and  rash  hopes  to  be  crushed.  I  do  not  profess  to  have 
maslered  the  topic.  But  I  can  claim  one  merit,  that 
of  coming  to  die  discussion  with  a  feeling  of  its  impor* 
tance,  and  with  a  deep  interest  in  the  class  of  people 
whom  it  cenceniB.  t  trust,  that  this  expression  of  in- 
terest w3l  not  be  set  down  as  mere  words,  or  as  meant 
to  answer  any  sel&h  purpose.  A  politician,  who  pro- 
fesses aitsehiDeDt  to  the  people,  is  suspected  to  love 
them  ibr  liieir  voles.  But  a  man,  who  neither  seeks 
nor  would  accept  any  pkce  within  then:  gift,  may  hope 
to  be  Ibtened  to  as  their  friend.  As  a  friend,  I  would 
speak  ]datnly.  I  cannot  flatter.  I  see  defects  in  the 
kboring  classes.  I  think,  that  as  yet  the  greater  part 
of  them  have  made  little  progress ;  that  the  prejudices 
■d  paasioiis,  tb&  seosoali^  and  selfishqess  of  multitudes 
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among  thenii  are  formidable  barriers  to  improvemoDt 
that  multitudes  have  not  waked  as  yet  to  a  dim  concep- 
tion of  the  end  for  which  they  are  to  struggle.  My 
hopes  do  not  blind  me  to  what  exists ;  and  with  this 
clear  sense  of  the  deficiences  of  the  multitude  of  men, 
I  cannot,  without  guilt,  minister  to  their  vanity.  Not 
that  they  alone  are  to  be  charged  with  deficiencies. 
Look  where  we  may,  we  shall  discern  in  all  classes 
ground  for  condemnation ;  and  whoever  would  do  good, 
ought  to  speak  the  truth  of  all,  only  remembering  that 
he  is  to  speak  with  sympathy,  and  with  a  consciousness 
of  his  own  fallibleness  and  infirmity. 

In  giving  my  views  of  the  elevation  of  the  laboring 
multitude,  I  wish  that  it  may  be  understood,  that  I  shall 
often  speak  prospectively,  or  of  changes  and  improve- 
ments, which  are  not  to  be  expected  immediately,  or 
soon  ;  and  this  I  say,  that  I  may  not  be  set  down  as  a 
dreamer,  expecting  to  regenerate  the  world  in  a  day.  I 
fear,  however,  that  this  explanation  will  not  shield  me 
firom  this  and  like  reproaches.  There  are  men,  who  hi 
the  face  of  all  history,  of  the  great  changes  wrought  in 
men's  condition,  and  of  the  new  principles  which  are 
now  acting  on  society,  maintain  that  the  future  is  to  be 
a  copy  of  the  past,  and  probably  a  faded  rather  than 
bright  copy.  From  such  I  differ,  and  did  I  not  differ 
I  would  not  stand  here.  Did  I  expect  nothing  better 
from  human  nature  than  I  see,  I  should  have  no  heart 
for  the  present  effort,  poor  as  it  may  be.  I  see  the 
signs  of  a  better  futurity,  and  especially  signs,  that  the 
lai^e  class,  by  whose  toil  we  all  live,  are  rising  from  the 
dust ;  and  this  faith  is  my  only  motive  to  what  I  now 
offer. 

Tbo  elevation  of  the  laboring  portion  of  society :  this 
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s  our  subject.  I  sball  first  consider,  in  what  this  con* 
sists.  I  shall  then  consider  some  objections  to  its  prac« 
ticableness,  and  to  this  point  shall  devote  no  small  part 
of  the  discussion  ;  and  sball  close  the  subject  with  giving 
some  grounds  of  my  faith  and  hope  in  regard  to  the  most 
numerous  class  of  our  fellow-beings. 

I.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  elevation  of  the 
hbofif^  class  ?  This  is  our  first  topic.  To  prevent 
misapprehension,  I  will  begin  with  stating  what  is  not 
meant  by  it,  in  what  it  does  not  consist.  —  I  say,  then, 
that  by  the  elevation  of  the  laborer,  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  he  is  to  be  raised  above  the  need  of  labor. 
I  do  not  expect  a  series  of  improvements,  by  which 
he  b  to  be  released  from  his  daily  work.  Still  more, 
I  have  no  desire  to  dismiss  him  from  his  workshop  and 
farm,  to  take  the  spade  and  axe  from  his  hand,  and  to 
make  his  life  a  long  holyday.  I  have  faith  in  labor, 
and  I  see  the  goodness  of  God  in  placing  us  in  a  world 
where  labor  alone  can  keep  us  alive.  I  would  not 
change,  if  I  could,  our  subjection  to  physical  laws,  our 
exposure  to  hunger  and  cold,  and  the  necessity  of  con- 
stant conflicts  with  the  material  world.  I  would  not, 
if  I  could,  so  temper  the  elements,  that  they  should 
infuse  into  us  only  grateful  sensations,  that  they  should 
make  vegetation  so  exuberant  as  to  anticipate  every 
want,  and  the  minerals  so  ductile  as  to  offer  no  resist- 
ance to  our  strength  and  skill.  Such  a  world  would 
make  a  contemptible  race.  Man  owes  his  growth,  his 
energy,  chiefly  to  that  striving  of  the  will,  that  conflict 
with  di£Sculty,  which  we  call  Effort.  Easy,-  pleasant 
work  does  not  make  robust  minds,  does  not  give  men 
a  consciousness  of  their  powers,  does  not  train  them 
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to  endurance,  to  perseverance,  to  steady  force  of  wiH, 
that  force  without  which  all  other  acqwiBkions  avai 
nothing.  Manual  labor  is  a  school,  in  which  men  are 
placed  to  get  energy  of  purpose  and  character,  a  vastly 
more  'important  endowment  than  all  the  leamtng  of  all 
other  schools.  They  are  placed,  indeed,  under  hard 
masters,  physical  sufferings  and  wants,  the  power  of  fear- 
ful elements,  and  the  vicissttudes  of  all  human  things ; 
but  these  stem  teachers  do  a  work  which  no  compas- 
sionate, indulgent  friend  could  do  for  us  ;  and  true  wis- 
dom will  bless  Providence  for  their  sharp  ministiy.  I 
have  great  faidi  in  hard  work.  The  material  world  does 
much  for  the  mind  by  its  beauty  and  order ;  but  it  does 
more  for  our  minds  by  the  pains  it  inflicts,  by  its  obsti- 
nate resistance  which  nothing  but  patient  toil  can  over- 
come^  by  its  vast  forces  which  nothing  but  unremitting 
skill  and  effort  can  turn  to  our  use,  by  its  perils  which 
demand  continual  vigilance,  and  by  its  tendencies  to  de- 
cay. I  believe  that  difliculties  are  more  important  to 
the  human  mind  than  what  we  call  assistances.  Work 
we  aH  must,  if  we  mean  to  bring  out  and  perfect  our  na- 
ture. Even  if  we  do  not  work  with  the  hands,  we  must 
undei^  equivalent  toil  in  some  other  direction.  No  busi- 
ness or  study  which  does  not  present  obstacles,  tasking 
to  the  fuH  the  intellect  and  the  will,  is  worthy  of  a  man. 
In  science,  be  who  does  not  grapple  with  hard  ques- 
tions, who  does  not  concentrate  his  whole  inteHect  in 
vigorous  attention,  who  does  not  aim  to  penetrate  what 
at  first  rqpels  him,  will  never  attain  to  mental  force. 
The  uses  of  toil  reach  beyond  the  present  world.  The 
capaci^  of  steady,  earnest  labor  is,  I  apprehend,  one 
of  our  great  preparations  for  another  state  of  being. 
When  1  see  the  vast  amount  of  toil  required  of  meui 
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I  Utit  tfaftt  it  must  have  important  connexiooa  with 
dMir  future  existence  y  and  that  he^  who  has  met  tUs 
diactpliiie  manfully,  has  laid  one  essential  foundation  of 
improreoieDt,  exertion,  and  happiness  in  the  world  to 
come.  You  will  here  see  that  to  me  labor  has  great 
digDjqr*  It  is  not  merely  the  grand  instrument,  by  which 
the  earth  is  overspread  with  fruitfuhiess  and  beauty,  and 
the  ocean  subdued,  and  matter  wrought  into  innumerable 
Conns  for  comfort  and  omameBt.  It  has  a  far  higher 
iimctioD,  which  is  to  give  force  to  the  will,  efficiency, 
couage^  the  capacity  of  enduranee,  and  of 'persevering 
devotion  to  far  reaching  plans.  Alas,  for  the  man  who 
has  not  learned  to  work !  He  is  a  poor  creature.  He 
does  not  know  himself.  He  depends  on  others,  with 
DO  capacity  of  making  returns  for  the  support  they 
pre ;  and  let  him  not  fancy  that  he  has  a  monopoly  of 
enjoymeot.  Ease,  rest,  owes  its  delielousness  to  toil ; 
and  no  toil  is  so  burdensome  as  the  rest  of  him,  who 
has  nothing  to  task  and  quicken  hb  powers. 

I  do  not,  then,  desire  to  release  the  laborer  from 
toiL  This  is  not  the  elevation  to  be  sought  for  him* 
Manual  labor  is  a  great  good  ;  but,  in  so  saying,  I 
most  be  understood  to  apeak  of  labor  m  its  just  pro« 
portions.  In  excess  it  does  great  harm.  It  is  not  a 
good,  when  made  the  sole  work  of  life.  It  must  be 
joined  with  higher  means  of  impt^vement,  or  it  de- 
grades instead  of  exalting.  Man  has  a  various  nature, 
which  requires  a  variety  of  occupation  and  discipline 
for  its  growth.  Study,  meditation,  society,  and  relaxa* 
tioD  shouU  be  mixed  up  with  Ins  physical  toils.  He 
has  intellect,  heart,  imagination,  taste,  as  well  as  bones 
and  BMiBcIea  ;  and  he  is  grievously  wronged,  when  com* 
aded  to  «xolu8ive  drudgery*  for  bodily 
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Life  should  be  an  alternatioo  of  employments,  so  di* 
▼ersified  as  to  call  the  whole  man  into  action.  Unhap- 
pily our  present  civilization  is  far  from  realizing  this 
idea.  It  tends  to  increase  the  amount  of  manual  toil, 
at  the  very  time  that  it  renders  this  toil  less  favorable 
to  the  culture  of  the  mind.  The  division  of  labor, 
which  distinguishes  civilized  from  savage  life,  and  to 
which  we  owe  chiefly  the  perfection  of  the  arts,  tends 
to  dwarf  the  intellectual  powers,  by  confining  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  individual  to  a  narrow  range,  to  a  few 
details,  perhaps  to  the  heading  of  pins,  the  pointing  of 
nails,  or  the  tying  together  of  broken  strings ;  so  that 
while  the  savage  has  his  faculties  sharpened  by  vari- 
ous occupations,  and  by  exposure  to  various  perils,  the 
civilized  man  treads  a  monotonous,  stupefying  roimd 
of  unthinking  toil.  This  cannot,  must  not  always  be. 
Variety  of  action,  corresponding  to  the  variety  of  hu- 
man powers,  and  fitted  to  develope  all,  is  the  most 
important  element  of  human  civilization.  It  should  be 
the  aim  of  philanthropists.  In  proportion  as  Chris- 
tianity shall  spread  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  there  will 
and  must  be  a  more  equal  distribution  of  toils  and  means 
of  improvement.  That  system  of  labor,  which  saps  the 
health,  and  shortens  life,  and  famishes  intellect,  needs, 
and  roust  receive,  great  modification.  Still,  labor  in  due 
proportion  is  an  important  part  of  our  present  lot.  It 
is  the  condition  of  all  outward  comforts  and  improve- 
ments, whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  conspires  with  higher 
means  and  influences  in  ministering  to  the  vigor  and 
growth  of  the  soul.  Let  us  not  fight  against  it.  We 
need  this  admonition,  because  at  the  present  moment 
there  is  a  general  disposition  to  shun  labor;  and  this 
ought  to  be  r^arded  as  a  bad  sign  of  our  times.     The 
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utj  m  dironged  with  adventurers  from  the  couotry,  and 
ihe  liberal  professions  are  overstocked,  in  the  hope  of 
escaping  the  primeval  sentence  of  living  by  the  sweat 
of  the  brow ;  and  to  this  crowding  of  men  into  trade 
we  owe  not  only  the  neglect  of  agriculture,  but  what  is 
far  worse,  the  demoralization  of  the  community.  It 
generates  excessive  competition,  which  of  necessity  gen- 
erates firaod.  Trade  is  turned  to  gambling ;  and  a  spirit 
of  mad  speculation  exposes  public  and  private  interests 
to  a  disastrous  instalnlity.  It  is,  then,  no  part  of  the 
phiiaDthropy  which  would  elevate  the  laboring  body,  to 
exempt  them  from  manual  toil.  In  truth,  a  wise  phi« 
lanthropy  would,  if  possible,  persuade  all  men  of  all  con- 
ditions to  mix  up  a  measure  of  this  toil  with  their  other 
pursuits.  The  body  as  well  as  the  mind  needs  vigorous 
exertion,  and  even  the  studious  would  be  happier  were 
they  trained  to  labor  as  well  as  thought.  Let  us  learn 
to  r^ard  manual  toil  as  the  true  discipline  of  a  man. 
Not  a  few  of  the  wisest,  grandest  spirits  have  toiled  at 
the  work-bench  and  the  plough* 


I  have  said  that,  by  the  elevation  of  the  laboring 
mass,  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  to  be  released  from 
laboiu     I  add,  in  the  next  place,  that  this   elevation 
is  not  to  be  gained  by  efforts  to  force  themselves  into 
what  are  called  the  upper  ranks  of  society.     I  wish  i 
them  to  rise,  but  I  have  no  desire  to  transform  them  1 
into  gendemen  or  ladies,  according  to  the  common  / 
acceptation  of  these  terms.     I  desire  for  them  not  an  I 
outward  and  showy,  but  an  mward  and  real  change ; 
not  to  give  them  new  titles  and  an  artificial  rank,  but 
substantial  improvements  and  real  claims  to  respect. 
I  have  no  wisdi  to  dress  them  firom  a  Parisian  uilor's 
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shop,  or  to  tescb  them  manners  from  a  dttscing^sdiool. 
I  have  no  desire  to  see  them,  at  the  end  oF  the  day, 
doff  their  working  dress,  that  they  may  play  a  part  in 
richly  attired  circles.  I  have  no  desire  that  they  should 
be  admitted  to  luxurious  feasts,  or  should  get  a  taste 
for  gorgeous  upholstery.  There  is  nothing  cruel  in 
the  necessity,  which  sentences  the  multitude  of  men 
to  eat,  dress,  and  lodge  plainly  and  simply,  especially 
where  the  sentence  is  executed  so  mildly  as  in  this 
country.  In  this  country,  where  the  demand  for  labor 
is  seldom  interrupted,  and  the  openings  for  enterprise 
are  numerous  beyond  precedent,  the  laboring  class, 
with  few  exceptions,  may  well  be  satisGed  with  thrir 
accommodations.  Very  many  of  them  need  nothing  but 
a  higher  taste  for  beauty,  order,  and  neatness,  to  give 
an  air  of  refinement  and  grace  as  well  as  comfort  to  their 
establishments.  In  this  country,  the  mass  of  laborers 
have  their  share  of  outward  good.  Their  food,  abun- 
dant and  healthful,  seasoned  with  the  appetite  which  la- 
bor gives,  is,  on  the  whole,  sweeter  as  well  as  healthier 
than  the  elaborate  luxuries  of  the  prosperous  ;  and  their 
sleep  is  sounder  and  more  refreshing  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  less  employed.  Were  it  a  possible  thing,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  them  turned  into  men  and  women 
of  fashion.  Fashion  is  a  poor  vocation.  Its  creed,  that 
idleness  is  a  privilege,  and  work  a  disgrace,  is  among  the 
deadliest  errors.  Without  depth  of  thought,  or  earnest- 
ness of  feeling,  or  strength  of  purpose,  living  an  unreal 
life,  sacrificing  substance  to  show,  substituting  the  facti- 
tious for  the  natural,  mistaking  a  crowd  for  society,  finding 
Its  chief  pleasure  in  ridicule,  and  exhausting  its  ingenuity 
in  expedients  for  killing  time,  fiishion  is  among  tho  last 
influences  under  which  a  human  bemg,  who  respects 
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fcinaalf  or  wbo  oofttprohends  the  great  end  of  life,  would 
desire  to  be  pkieed.  I  use  stroag  knguage,  beoause  I 
wodd  comhit  the  dispoeitioD,  too  comfnon-  id  the  labor- 
ing maaS)  to  regard  wbat  is  called  the  upper  class  with 
eniy  or  admiratioD.  This  (tiaposition  faantfests  itself 
among  theas  in  various  forma.  Thus,  when  one  of  their 
nofflber  prospers)  be  is  apt  to  foi^et  his  old  acquaaatance, 
and  to  work  his  way,  if  posmUe,  into  a  more  fiiriiioiiable 
caste.  As  far  indeed  as  he  extends  his  acquaintance 
aawag  the  intelligeii^  refined^  generous,  and  truly  honoi^ 
able,  he  makes  a  substantial  inDprovement  of  his  condi* 
000 ;  but  if,  as  is  too  eAen  the  case,  he  is  admitted  bj 
way  of  &ver  into  a  circle,  which  has  few  daims,  beyond 
tlM)8a  of  greater  luxury  and  show,  and  which  bestows  on 
bn  a  patronixing,  condescending  notice,  in  exchange  for 
bis  old,  honorable  influence  Moong  his  original  associates^ 
be  does  any  thing  bat  rise.  Such  is  not  the  elevation  I 
desire  for  the  laborer.  I  do  not  desire  him  to  struggle 
into  another  rank.  Let  him  not  be  a  servile  copyist  of 
other  chsses,  but  aim  at  something  higher  than  has  yet 
been  realised  in  any  body  of  men.  Let  him  not  asso- 
ciate the  idea  of  Dignity  or  Honor  with  certain  modes  of 
living,  OF  certain  outward  connexions.  I  would  have 
«vefy  roan  stand  on  his  own  ground,  and  take  his  pkce 
tmong  men  according  to  personal  endowments  and  worth, 
Mid  not  according  to  outward  appendages  ;  and  I  would 
ln?e  every  member  of  the  community  iuMnshed  with 
snob  means  of  improvement,  that,  if  faithful  to  himself, 
be  may  need  no  outward  ajqpendage  to  attract  the  respect  _ 
^  all  around  Urn. 


I  bave  said,  diat  the  people  are  not  to  be  eVsvated  by 
flMpiag  kbor,  or  by  presring  into  a  diflTerent  rank. 
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Once  more,  I  do  not  mean  by  the  elevatkm  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  they  should  become  self-importaot  politkdaiis ; 
that,  as  individuals  or  a  class,  they  should  seise  on  polit- 
ical power ;  that  by  uniting  their  votes  they  should  tri- 
umph over  the  more  prosperous ;  or  that  they  should 
succeed  in  bending  the  adminbtration  of  government  to 
their  particular  interests.  An  individual  is  not  elevated 
by  figuring  in  public  affairs,  or  even  by  getting  into  office. 
He  needs  previous  elevation,  to  save  him  from  disgrace 
iu  his  public  relations.  To  govern  one's  self,  not  others, 
is  true  glory.  To  serve  through  love,  not  to  rule,  is 
Chrisuan  greatness.  Office  is  not  dignity.  The  lowest 
men,  because  most  faithless  in  principle,  most  servile  to 
opinion,  are  to  be  found  m  office.  I  am  soriy  to  say  it, 
but  the  truth  should  be  spoken,  that,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, political  action  m  thb  country  does  little  to  lift  up 
any  who  are  concerned  in  it.  It  stands  in  oppositicm  to 
a  high  morality.  Politics,  indeed,  regarded  as  the  Ptudy 
and  pursuit  of  the  true,  enduring  good  of  a  conununity, 
as  the  application  of  great  unchangeable  principles  to 
public  affiiirs,  is  a  noble  sphere  of  thought  and  action ; 
but  politics,  in  its  common  sense,  or  considered  as  the 
invention  of  temporary  shifts,  as  the  playing  of  a  subtile 
game,  as  the  tactics  of  party  for  gaining  power  and  the 
spoils  of  office,  and  for  elevating  one  set  of  men  above 
another,  is  a  paltry  and  debasing  concern.  The  laboring 
class  are  s<^etimes  stimulated  to  seek  power  as  a  class, 
and  this  it  is  thought  will  raise  them.  But  no  class,  as 
such,  should  bear  rule  among  us.  All  conditions  of  so- 
ciety should  he  represented  in  the  government,  and  alike 
protected  by  it ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  expected  but  dis- 
grace to  the  individual  and  the  country,  from  the  success 
of  any  class  in  grasping  at  a  monopoly  of  political  povrer. 
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I  wouM  by  no  means  discourage  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
(de  to  politics.  They  ought  to  study  in  earnest  the  in- 
lerests  of  the  country,  the  principles  of  our  institutions, 
(he  tendaacies  of  public  measures.  But  the  unhappiness 
is,  they  do  not  Hudy ;  and  until  they  do,  they  cannot  rise 
by  political  action.  A  great  amount  of  time,  which,  if 
well  used,  would  form  an  enlightened  population,  is  now 
wasted  on  newspapers  and  conversations,  which  inflame 
the  passions,  which  unscrupulously  distort  the  truth, 
which  denounce  moral  independence  as  treachery  to  one's 
party,  which  agitate  the  country  for  no  higher  end  than  a 
triumph  over  opponents ;  and  thus  multitudes  are  degrad-  1 
ed  into  men^worshippers  or  men-haters,  into  the  dupes 
of  the  ambitious,  or  the  slaves  of  a  faction.  To  rise,  / 
the  people  must  substitute  reflection  for  passion.  There 
is  DO  other  way.  By  these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean  to 
charge  on  the  laboring  class  all  the  passionateness  of  the 
country.  All  classes  partake  of  the  madness,  and  all  are 
debased  by  it.  The  fiery  spirits  are  not  confined  to  one 
portion  of  the  community.  The  men,  whose  ravings 
resoond  through  the  hall  of  Congress,  and  are  then  circu« 
hted  tfarotigh  the  country  as  eloquence,  are  not  taken 
irom  among  those  who  toil.  Party  prejudices  break  out 
is  fiercely  on  the  exchange,  and  even  in  the  saloon,  as  in 
the  workshop.  The  disease  has  spread  everywhere. 
Tet  it  does  not  dishearten  me,  for  I  see  that  it  admits  of 
micigatioD,  if  not  of  cure.  J  trust  that  these  lectures, 
iod  other  sources  of  mtellectual  enjoyment  now  opening 
to  the  public,  will  abate  the  fever  of  political  excitement, 
bjrgpvfflg  better  occupation  to  the  mind.  Much,  too, 
Diqr  be  hoped  from  the  growing  self-respect  of  the  peo 
pie,  which  will  make  them  shrink  indignantly  from  the 
disgrace  of  bemg  used  as  blinded  partisans  and  unreflect« 
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ng  toob.  Much  also  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  (Ujcoverf , 
which  iinust  sooner  or  later  be  made,  that  the  impoitancse 
of  govemmeQt'is  enormously  overrated,  that  it  does  not 
deserve  all  this  stir,  that  there  are  vastly  more  effectual 
means  of  human  happiness.  Political  institutions  are  to 
be  less  and  less  deified,  and  to  shrink  mto  a  nairowei 
space  ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  a  wiser  estimate  of  gov- 
erament  prevails,  the  present  phrensy  of  political  excite- 
ment will  be  discovered  and  put  to  shame. 

I  have  now  said,  what  I  do  not  mean  by  the  elevation 
of  the  laboring  classes.  It  is  not  an  outward  change  of 
condition.  It  is  not  release  from  labor.  It  is  not  stn^- 
gling  for  another  rank.  It  is  not  pditioal  power.  I  un- 
derstand something  deeper.  I  know  but  one  elevation 
of  a  human  being,  and  that  b  Elevation  of  Soul.  With- 
out this,  it  matters  nothing  where  a  man  stands  or  what 
he  possesses  ;  and  with  it,  he  towers,  he  is  one  of  God's 
nobility,  no  matter  what  place  he  holds  in  the  social  scale. 
There  is  but  one  elevation  for  a  laborer,  and  for  all  other 
men.  There  are  not  different  kinds  of  dignity  for  differ- 
ent orders  of  men,  but  one  and  the  same  todll.  The 
only  elevation  of  a  human  being  consists  in  the  ^cereise, 
growth,  energy  of  the  higher  principles  and  powers  of 
his  soul.  A  bird  may  be  shot  upward  to  the  skies  by  a 
foreign  force  ;  but  it  rises,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
only  when  it  spreads  its  own  wings  and  soars  by  its  own 
living  power.  So  a^man  may  be  thrust  upwaitl  intosa  con- 
spicuous place  by  outward  accidents ;  but  he  risw,  only 
in  so  far  as  he  exerts  'himself,  and  expands  his  best  (fac- 
ulties, and  ascends  by 'a  freeefibrt  to>a  noUer  nognm  of 
thought  and  action.  Such  isthe  elevation  I  desire  for  the 
laborer,  and  I  desire  no  other.  TUs  elevation  is  fafdoBd 
to  be  aided  by  an  improvement  of  Us  outward soooNfitJUDi 
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ani  ID  turn  it  greatlj  improves  his  outward  lot ;  and  thus 
coDDected,  outward  good  is  real  aod  great ;  but  siippos* 
iog  it  to  exist  in  separation  from  inward  growth  and  life, 
it  would  be  nothing  worth,  nor  would  I  raise  a  finger  to 
promote  it. 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  that  such  elevation  as  I  have 
spoken  of,  is  not  and  cannot  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
laboring  multitude,  and  of  consequence  they  ought  not  to 
be  tantalized  with  dreams  of  its  attainment.     It  will  be 
said,  that  the  principal  part  of  men,  are  plainly  designed 
to  work  on  matter  for  the  acquisition  of  material  and  cor* 
poreal  good,  and  that,  in  such,  the  spirit  is  of  necessity 
too  wedded  to  matter  to  rise  above  it.     This  objection 
will  be  coDsidered  by  and  by  ;  but  I  would  just  observe 
in  passing,  that  the  objector  must  have  studied  very  care- 
lessly the  material  world,  if  he  suppose,  tliat  it  is  meant 
to  be  the  grave  of  the  mmds  of  most  of  those  who  oc* 
cupy  it.     Matter  was  made  for  spirit,  body  for  mind.  ) 
The  mind,  the  spirit,  is  the  end  of  this  living  organisation 
of  flesh  aod  bones,  of  nerves  and  muscles ;  and  the  end 
of  this  vast  system  of  sea  and  land,  and  air  and  skies. 
This  unbounded  creation  of  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars, 
and  clouds,  and  seasons,  was  not  ordained  merely  to  feed 
and  clothe  the  body,  but  first  and  supremely  to  awaken, 
nourish,  and  expand  the  soul,  to  be  the  school  of  the  in- 
tellect, the  nurse  of  thought  and  imagination,  the  field  for 
the  active  powers,  a  revelation  of  the  Creator,  and  a  bond   \ 
of  social  union.     We  were  placed  in  the  material  crea- 
tion, not  to  be  its  slaves,  but  to  master  it,  and  to  make  it 
a  minister  to  our  highest  powers.     It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve, bow  much  the  material  world  does  for  the  mind. 
Most  of  the  sciences,  arts,  :profession&,  and  oooupations 
of  Kfe,  grow  out  of  our  connexion  'with  matter.     The 
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natural  philosopher,  the  physician,  die  lawyer,  the  artist, 
and  the  legislator,  find  the  objects,  or  occasions  of  their 
researches  in  matter.  The  poet  borrows  his  beautiful 
imagery  from  matter.  The  sculptor  and  painter  express 
their  noble  conceptions  through  matter.  Material  wants 
rouse  the  world  to  activity.  The  material  organs  of 
sense,  especially  the  eye,  wake  up  infinite  thoughts  in  the 
mind.  To  maintain,  then,  that  the  mass  of  men  are  and 
must  be  so  immersed  in  matter,  that  their  souls  cannot 
rise,  is  to  contradict  the  great  end  of  their  connexion 
with  matter.  I  maintain,  that  the  philosophy  which  does 
not  see,  in  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  outward  nature, 
the  means  of  awakening  Mind,  is  lamentably  short- 
sighted ;  and  that  a  state  of  society,  which  leaves  the 
mass  of  men  to  be  crushed  and  famished  in  soul  by  ex- 
cessive toib  on  matter,  is  at  war  with  God's  designs, 
I  and  turns  into  means  of  bondage  what  was  meant  to  free 
and  expand  the  soul. 

Elevation  of  soul,  this  is  to  be  desired  for  the  laborer 
as  for  every  human  being,  and  what  does  this  mean  ? 
The  phrase,  I  am  aware,  is  vague,  and  often  serves  for 
mere  declamation.  Let  me  strive  to  convey  some  pre- 
cise ideas  of  it ;  and  in  doing  this,  I  can  use  no  language 
which  will  save  the  hearer  from  the  necessity  of  thought. 
The  subject  is  a  spiritual  one.  It  carries  us  into  the 
depths  of  our  own  nature,  and  I  can  say  nothing  about  it 
worth  saying,  without  tasking  your  powers  of  attention, 
without  demanding  some  mental  toil.  I  know  that  these 
lectures  are  meant  for  entertainment  rather  than  mental 
labor ;  but  as  I  have  told  you,  I  have  great  faith  in  labor, 
and  I  feel  that  I  cannot  be  more  useful  than  in  exciting 
the  hearer  to  some  vigorous  action  of  mind. 

Elevation  of  soul,  in  what  does  this  consist  ?    With- 
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fiut  aiflUDg  at  philosophical  exactness,  I  shall  convey  a 
sufficieotlj  precise  idea  of  it,  by  saying  tijat  it  consists^ 
6rst,  in  Force  of  Thought  exerted  for  the  acquisition  of 
Truth ;  secondly,  in  Force  of  Pure  and  Generous  F^l* 
bg;  thirdly,  in  Force  of  Moral  Purpose.  Each  of 
these  topics  needs  a  lecture  for  its  developement.  I 
must  coofioe  myself  to  the  first ;  from  which,  however, 
you  may  learn  in  a  measure  my  views  of  the  other  two. 
— Before  entering  on  this  topic,  let  roe  offer  one  pr&* 
liminary  remark.  To  every  man  who  would  rise  in  dig- 
otty  as  a  man,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  ignorant  or  instructed, 
there  is  one  essential  condition,  one  effort,  one  purpose, 
without  which,  not  a  step  can  be  taken.  He  jmust  reso- 
lutely purpose  and  tabor  to  free  himself  from  whatever 
he  knows  to  be  wrong  in  his  motives  and  life.  He  who 
habitually  allows  himself  in  any  known  crime  or  wrong- 
doing, efiectually  bars  his  progress  towards  a  higher 
intellectual  and  moral  life.  On  this  point  every  man 
should  deal  honestly  with  himself.  If  he  will  not  listen 
to  bis  conscience,  rebuking  him  for  violations  of  plain 
duty,  let  him  not  dream  of  self-elevation.  The  founda- 
tion is  wanting.     He  wiU  build,  if  at  all,  in  sand. 

I  now  proceed  to  my  main  subject.  I  have  said  that 
the  elevatioa  of  a  man  is  to  be  sought,  or  rather  consists, 
first,  in  Force  of  Thought  exerled  for  the  acquisition  of 
truth ;  and  to  this  I  ask  your  serious  attention.  Thought, 
Thought,  is  the  Fuodamental  distinction  of  mind,  and 
the  great  work  of  life.  All  that  a  man  does  outwardly, 
is  but  the  expression  and  completion  of  his  inward 
thought.  To  work' effectually,  he  OMist  thiok  clearly. 
To  act  nobly,  he  must  think  nobly.  Intellectual  force 
is  a  principal  element  of  the  soul's  life,  and  should  be 
proposed  hj  every  man  as  a  principal  end  of  his  beiii^. 
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It  is  common  to  distinguish  between  tlie  mtellect  *iud 
the  conscience,  between  the  power  of  thought  and  vir* 
tue,  and  to  say  that  virtuous  action  is  worth  more  than 
strong  thinking.  But  we  mutilate  our  nature  by  thus 
drawing  lines  between  actions  or  energies  of  the  soul, 
which  are  intimately,  indissolubly  bound  together.  The 
head  and  the  heart  are  not  more  vitally  connected  than 
thought  and  virtue.  Does  not  conscience  include,  as  a 
part  of  itself,  the  noblest  action  of  the  intellect  or  rea- 
son ?  Do  we  not  degrade  it  by  making  it  a  mere  feel- 
ing ?  Is  it  not  something  more  ?  Is  it  not  a  wise  dis- 
cernment of  the  right,  the  holy,  the  good  ?  Take  away 
thought  from  virtue,  and  what  remains  worthy  of  a  man  f 
Is  not  high  virtue  more  than  blind  instinct  f  Is  it  not 
founded  on,  and  does  it  not  include  clear,  bright  percep- 
tions of  what  is  lovely  and  grand  in  character  and  action  ? 
Without  power  of  thought,  what  we  call  conscientious- 
ness, or  a  desire  to  do  right,  shoots  out  into  illusioD, 
exaggeration,  pernicious  excess.  The  most  cruel  deeds 
on  earth  have  been  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  con- 
science. Men  have  hated  and  murdered  one  another 
from  a  sense  of  duty.  The  worst  frauds  have  taken  die 
name  of  pious.  Thought,  intelligence,  is  the  dignity  of 
a  man,  and  no  man  is  rising  but  in  proportion  as  he  is 
learning  to  think  clearly  and  forcibly,  or  directing  the 
energy  of  his  mind  to  the  acquisition  of  truth.  Every 
man,  in  whatsoever  condition,  is  to  be  a  student.  No 
matter  what  other  vocation  he  may  have,  his  chief  voca- 
tion is  to  Think. 

I  say  every  man  is  to  be  a  student,  a  thinker.  This 
does  not  mean,  that  he  is  to  shut  himself  within  four 
walls,  and  bend  body  and  mind  over  books.  Mea 
thought  before  books  were  written,  and  some  of  the 
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peatest  thinkers  never  entered  what  we  call  a  study. 
Nature,  Scripture,  society,  and  life  present  perpetual 
subjects  for  thought ;  and  the  man  who  collects,  con- 
centrates, employs  his  faculties  on  any  of  these  subjects 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  truth,  is  so  far  a  student, 
a  thinker,  a  philosopher,  and  is  rising  to  the  dignity  of 
a  man.  It  is  time,  that  we  should  cease  to  limit  to 
professed  scholars  the  titles  of  thinkers,  philosophers. 
Whoever  seeks  truth  with  an  earnest  mind,  no  matter 
when  or  bow,  belongs  to  the  school  of  intellectual  men. 

In  a  loose  sense  of  the  word,  all  men  may  be  said 
to  think  ;  that  is,  a  succession  of  ideas,  notions,  passes 
through  their  minds  from  morning  to  night ;  but  in  as  far 
as  this  succession  is  passive,  undirected,  or  governed 
only  by  accident  and  outward  impulse,  it  has  little  more 
claim  to  dignity  than  the  experience  of  the  brute,  who 
receives,  with  like  passiveness,  sensations  from  abroad 
through  bis  waking  hours.  Such  thought,  if  tliought  it 
maj  be  called,  having  no  aim,  is  as  useless  as  the  vision 
of  an  eye  which  rests  on  nothing,  which  flies  without 
pause  over  earth  and  sky,  and  of  consequence  receives 
DO  d'istinct  image.  Thought,  in  its  true  sense,  is  an  en- 
ergy of  intellect.  In  thought,  the  mind  not  only  receives 
impressions  or  suggestions  from  without  or  within,  but 
reacts  upon  them,  collects  its  attention,  concentrates  its 
forces  upon  them,  breaks  them  up  and  analyzes  them 
like  a  livmg  laboratory,  and  then  combines  them  anew, 
traces  their  connexions,  and  thus  impresses  itself  on  all 
the  objects  which  engage  it. 

The  universe  in  which  we  live,  was  plainly  meant  by 
God  to  stir  up  such  thought  as  has  now  been  described 
It  is  full  of  difficulty  and  mystery,  and  can  only  be  pen- 
etrated and  unravelled  by  the  concentration  of  the  intel^ 
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lect.  Every  object,  even  the  simplest  in  nature  and 
society,  every  event  of  life,  is  made  up  of  various  ele- 
ments subtly  bound  together  ;  so  that  to  understand  any 
thing,  we  must  reduce  it  from  its  complexity  to  its  parts 
and  principles,  and  examine  their  relations  to  one  anoth- 
er. Nor  is  this  all.  Every  thing  which  enters  the  mind, 
not  only  contains  a  depth  of  mystery  in  itself,  but  is  con- 
nected by  a  thousand  ties  widi  all  other  things.  The 
universe  is  not  a  disorderly,  disconnected  heap,  but  a 
beautiful  whole,  stamped  throughout  with  unity,  so  as 
to  be  an  image  of  the  One  In6nite  Spirit.  Nothing 
stands  alone.  All  things  are  knit  together,  each  existing 
for  all  and  all  for  each.  The  humblest  object  has  infi- 
nite connexions.  The  vegetable,  which  you  saw  on 
your  table  to-day,  came  to  you  from  the  first  plant 
which  God  made  to  grow  on  the  earth,  and  was  tlie 
product  of  the  rains  and  sunshine  of  six  thousa^nd  years. 
Such  a  universe  demands  thought  to  be  understood ;  and 
we  are  placed  in  it  to  think,  to  put  forth  the  power  with- 
in, to  look  beneath  the  surface  of  things,  to  look  beyond 
particular  facts  and  events  to  their  causes  and  effects,  to 
their  reasons  and  ends,  their  mutual  influences,  their 
diversities  and  resemblances,  their  proportions  and  bar- 
monies,  and  the  general  laws  which  bind  them  together. 
This  is  what  I  mean  by  thinking  ;  and  by  such  thought 
the  mind  rises  to  a  dignity,  which  humbly  represents  tlie 
greatness  of  the  Divine  intellect  ;  that  is,  it  rises  more 
and  more  to  consistency  of  views,  to  broad  general  prin- 
ciples, to  universal  truths,  to  glimpses  of  the  order  and 
harmony  and  infinity  of  the  Divine  system,  and  thus  to 
a  deep,  enlightened  veneration  of  the  Infinite  Father. 
Do  not  be  startled,  as  if  I  were  holding  out  an  elevation 
of  mind  utterly  to  be  despaired  of ;  for  id  thinking, 
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irhich  aiiDS  honestly  aiid  earnestly  to  see  tfaoigs  as  ^y 
are,  to  see  them  in  their  connexions^  and  to  bring  the 
loose,  eonffictmg  ideas  of  the  mind  into  coDsistency  and 
iiaraioiiyy  all  such  thinking,  no  matter  in  what  sphere,  is 
•n  approach  to  the  digpity  of  which  I  speak.  You  are 
an  capable  of  the  thinking  which  I  recommend.  You 
have  all  practised  it  in  a  degree.  The  child,  who  casta 
ao  inquiring  eye  on  a  new  toy,  and  breaks  it  to  pieces 
that  he  may  discover  the  mysterious  cause  of  its  move- 
meets,  has  begun  the  work  of  which  I  speak,  has  begun 
to  be  a  philosopher,  has  begun  to  penetrate  the  unknown^ 
to  seek  consistency  and  harmony  of  thought ;  and  let 
him  go  on  as  he  has  begun,  and  make  it  one  great  busi- 
ness of  life  to  inquire  into  the  elements^  comiexioos^ 
and  reasons  of  whatever  he  witnesses  in  his  own  breast^ 
or  in  society,  or  in  9utward  nature,  and,  be  his  condition 
what  it  may,  he  will  rise  by  degrees  to  a  freedom  and 
force  of  thought,  to  a  breadth  and  unity  of  views,  which 
wiU  be  to  him  an  inward  revelation  and  promise  of  the 
intellectual  greatness  for  which  he  was  created. 

You  will  observe,  th^t  in  speaking  of  Ibrce  of  thought 
as  the  elevation  of  the  laborer  and  of  every  human  be* 
ing,  I  have  eontinually  supposed  this  force  to  be  exerted 
ior  the  purpose  of  acquiring  Truth.  I  beg  you  never 
to  k)se  sight  of  this  motive,  for  it  is  essential  to  inteK 
lectual  dignity.  Force  of  thought  may  be  put  forth  for 
odier  purposes^  to  amass  wealth  for  selfish  gratification, 
to  give  the  incEvidual  power  over  others,  to  blind  others, 
to  weave  a  web  of  sophistry,  to  cast  a  deceitful  lustre  on 
irice,  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause.  But 
energy  of  thought,  so  employed,  is  suicidal.  The  intel* 
kct,  in  becoming  a  pander  to  vice,  a  tool  of  the  passions, 
an  advocate  of  lies,  becomes  not  only  degraded,  but 
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eased.  It  loses  the  capacity  of  distinguishing  truth  from 
falsehood,  good  from  evil,  right  from  wrong  ;  it  hocomes 
as  worthless  as  an  eye,  which  cannot  distinguish  between 
colors  or  forms.  Woe  to  that  mind  which  wants  the 
love  of  truth !  For  want  of  this,  genius  has  become  a 
scourge  to  the  world,  its  breath  a  poisonous  exhalation, 
its  brightness  a  seducer  into  paths  of  pestilence  and 
death.  Truth  is  the  light  of  the  Infinite  Mind,  and  the 
image  of  God  in  his  creatures.  Nothing  endures  but 
truth.  The  dreams,  fictions,  theories,  which  men  would 
substitute  for  it,  soon  die.  Without  its  guidance  efibri 
is  vain,  and  hope  baseless.  Accordingly,  the  love  of 
truth,  a  deep  thirst  for  it,  a  deliberate  purpose  to  seek  it 
and  hold  it  fast,  may  be  considered  as  the  very  founda- 
tion of  human  culture  and  dignity.  Precious  as  thought 
is,  the  love  of  truth  is  still  more  precious  ;  for  without 
it,  thought,  thought  wanders  and  wastes  itself,  and  pre- 
cipitates men  into  guile  and  misery.  There  is  no  greater 
defect  in  education  and  the  pulpit,  than  that  they  incul- 
cate so  little  an  impartial,  earnest,  reverential  love  of 
truth,  a  readiness  to  toil,  to  live  and  die  for  it.  Let  the 
laboring  man  be  imbued  in  a  measure  with  this  spirit ; 
let  him  learn  to  regard  himself  as  endowed  with  the 
power  of  thought,  for  the  very  end  of  acquiring  truth ; 
let  him  learn  to  regard  truth  as  more  precious  than  his 
daily  bread ;  and  the  spring  of  true  and  perpetual  ele- 
vation is  touched  within  him.  He  has  begun  to  be  a 
man ;  he  becomes  one  of  the  elect  of  his  race.  Nor 
do  I  despair  of  this  elevation  of  the  laborer.  Unhappi- 
ly Ihtle,  almost  nothing  has  been  done  as  yet,  to  inspire 
either  rich  or  poor  with  the  love  of  truth  for  its  own 
sake,  or  for  the  life,  and  inspiration,  and  dignity  it  gives 
to  the  soul.     The  prosperous  have  as  little  of  this  prin* 
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cqile  as  the  hboring  mass.  I  think,  indeed,  that  the 
apirit  of  luxurious,  fashionable  life,  is  more  hostile  to  it 
than  the  hardships  of  the  poor.  Under  a  wise  culture, 
this  principle  may  be  awakened  in  all  classes,  and  wher- 
ever awakened,  it  will  form  philosophers,  successful  and 
Doble  thinkers.  These  remarks  seem  to  me  particularly 
important,  as  showing  how  intimate  a  union  subsists  be- 
tween the  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  and  how  both 
must  work  together  from  the  beginning.  All  human 
culture  rests  on  a  moral  foundation,  on  an  impartial,  dis- 
ioterested  spirit,  on  a  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  to 
the  truth.  Without  this  moral  power,  mere  force  of 
thought  avails  nothing  towards  our  elevation. 

I  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  told  that  the  work  of 
thought  which  I  have  insisted  on  is  difficult,  that  to 
collect  and  concentrate  the  mind  for  the  truth  is  harder 
than  to  toil  with  the  hands.  Be  it  so.  But  are  we 
weak  enough  to  hope  to  rise  without  jtoil  ?  Does  any 
man,  laborer  or  not,  expect  to  invigorate  body  or  mind 
without  strenuous  effort  ?  Does  not  the  child  grow 
and  get  strength,  by  throwing  a  degree  of  hardship  and 
vehemence  and  conflict  into  his  very  sports  ?  Does 
not  life  without  difficulty  become  insipid  and  joyless  ? 
Cannot  a  strong  interest  turn  difficulty  into  pleasure  ? 
Let  the  love  of  truth,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  be  awak- 
ened, and  obstacles  in  the  way  to  it  will  whet,  not  dis- 
courage, the  mind,  and  inspire  a  new  delight  into  its 
acquisition. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  Force  of  Thought  in  gen- 
eral. My  views  will  be  given  more  completely  and  dis- 
ttnctly,  by  considering,  next,  the  objects  on  which  this 
force  is  to  be  exerted.  These  may  be  reduced  to  two 
claases,  Matter  and  Mind ;  the  physical  world  which 
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\  falls  uoder  our  eyes,  and  the  spirituel  world*  The 
I  working  man  is  particularly  called  to  make  matter  his 
study,  because  his  business  is  to  work  on  it,  and  be 
works  more  wisely^  eiTectitaliy,  cheerfully,  and  faonora- 
bly,  in  proportion  as  be  knows  what  he  acts  upon, 
knows  the  laws  and  forces  of  wtncb  he  avails  himself, 
understands  the  reason  of  what  he  does,  aud  can  ex*- 
plain  the  changes  which  fall  udder  his  eye.  Labor  be- 
comes a  new  thing,  when  thought  b  thrown  into  it, 
when  the  mind  keeps  pace  with  the  hands.  Every 
farmer  should  study  chemistry,  so  as  to  understand  the 
elements  or  ingredients  which  enter  into  soils,  vegeta* 
tion,  and  manures,  and  the  laws  according  to  which  they 
combine  with  and  are  k>osened  from  one  another.  80, 
the  mechanic  should  understand  the  mechanic  powers, 
the  laws  of  motion,  and  the  history  and  composition 
of  the  various  substances  which  he  works  on.  Let  roe 
add,  that  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic  should  cultivate 
the  perception  of  beauty.  What  a  charm  and  new 
value  might  the  farmer  add  to  his  grounds  and  cottage, 
were  he  a  roan  of  taste  ?  The  product  of  the  mecbaiv 
ic,  be  it  great  or  small,  a  bouse  or  a  shoe,  b  w^rth 
more,  sometimes  much  more,  if  he  can  succeed  in  giv-* 
ing  it  the  grace  of  proportion.  In  France,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  teach  drawing  to  mechanica,  that  they 
may  get  a  quick  eye  and  a  sure  hand,  and  may  commu- 
nicate to  theiif  works  the  attraction  of  beauty.  Every 
man  should  aim  to  impart  this  perfection  to  bis  labors. 
The  more  of  mind  we  carry  into  toil,  the  better*  With- 
out t  habit  of  thought,  a  man  works  more  like  a  brote 
or  machine,  than  like  a  man.  With  it,  hia  soul  is  kepi 
alive  amidst  his  toib.  He  learns  to  fix  an  observing 
eye  on  the  processes  of  his  trade,  catches  hints  which 
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thridge  labor,  gets  giimpses  of  important  dlscoveriesi 
aod  is  sometimes  able  to  perfect  his  art.  Even  now, 
ifter  all  the  miracles  of  invention  which  honor  our  age, 
we  fittle  suspect  what  improvements  of  machinery  are 
to  spring  from  spreading  intelligence  and  natural  science 
among  workmen. 

But  I  do  not  stop  here.  Nature  is  to  engage  our 
force  of  thought,  not  simply  for  the  aid  which  the 
knowledge  of  it  gives  in  working,  but  for  a  higher  end. 
Nature  should  be  studied  for  its  own  sake,  because  so 
wonderful  a  work  of  God,  because  impressed  with  his 
perfection,  because  radiant  with  beauty,  and  grandeur, 
and  wisdom,. and  beneficence.  A  laborer,  like  every 
other  man,  is  to  be  liberally  educated,  that  is,  he  is  to  get 
knowledge,  not  only  for  his  bodily  subsistence,  but  for 
the  life,  and  growth,  and  elevation  of  his  mind.  Am  I 
asked,  whether  I  expect  the  laborer  to  traverse  the 
whole  circle  of  tlie  physical  sciences  ?  Certainly  not ; 
nor  do  I  expect  the  merchant,  or  the  lawyer,  or  preach- 
er, to  do  it.  Nor  is  this  at  all  necessary  to  elevation  of 
soul.  The  truths  of  physical  science,  which  give  great- 
est dignity  to  the  mind,  are  those  general  laws  of  the 
creation,  which  it  has  required  ages  to  unfold,  but  which 
tn  active  mind,  bent  on  self-enlargement,  may  so  far 
study  and  comprehend,  as  to  interpret  the  changes  of 
nature  perpetually  taking  place  around  us,  as  to  see  in 
all  the  forces  of  the  universe  the  workings  of  one  Infi- 
nite Power,  and  in  all  its  arrangements  the  manifestation 
of  one  unsearchable  wisdom. 

And  ibis  leads  me  to  observe  the  second  great  object 
on  which  force  of  thought  is  to  be  exerted,  and  that  is 
Mind,  Spirit,  comprehending  under  this  word,  God  and 
in  kb  inteUigent  oflSipring.     This  is  the  subject  of  what 
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are  called  the  metaphysical  and  moral  sciences.  This 
is  the  grand  field  for  thought ;  for  the  outward,  material 
world  is  the  shadow  of  the  spiritual,  and  made  to  minis- 
ter to  it.  This  study  is  of  vast  extent.  It  comprehends 
theology,  metaphysics,  moral  philosophy,  political  sci- 
ence, history,  literature.  This  is  a  formidable  list,  and 
it  may  seem  to  include  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge, 
which  is  necessarily  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  la- 
borer. But  it  is  an  interesting  thought,  that  the  key  to 
these  various  sciences  is  given  to  every  human  being  in 
his  own  nature,  so  that  they  are  peculiarly  accessible 
to  him.  How  is  it  that  I  get  my  ideas  of  God,  of  my 
fellow-creatures,  of  the  deeds,  sufTering,  motives,  which 
make  up  universal  history  ?  I  comprehend  all  these 
from  the  consciousness  of  what  passes  in  my  own  soul. 
The  mind  within  me  is  a  type,  representative  of  all 
others,  and  therefore  I  can  understand  all.  Whence 
come  my  conceptions  of  the  intelligence,  and  justice, 
and  goodness,  and  power  of  God  f  It  is  because  my 
own  spirit  contains  the  germs  of  these  attributes.  The 
ideas  of  them  are  first  derived  from  my  own  nature,  and 
therefore  I  comprehend  them  in  other  beings.  Thus 
the  foundation  of  all  the  sciences,  which  treat  of  mind, 
is  laid  in  every  man's  breast.  The  good  man  is  exer- 
cising in  his  business  and  family,  faculties  and  afiTections, 
which  bear  a  likeness  to  the  attributes  of  the  divinity, 
and  to  the  energies  which  have  made  the  greatest  men 
illustrious  ;  so  that  in  studying  himself,  in  learning  the 
highest  principles  and  laws  of  his  own  soul,  he  is  in 
truth  studying  God,  studying  all  human  history,  studying 
the  philosophy  which  has  immortalized  the  sages  of  an- 
cient and  moderih  times.  In  every  man's  mird  and  life 
dl  other  minds  and  lives  are  more  or  less  represented 
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iod  wrapped  up.  To  study  other  things,  I  must  go  | 
into  the  outward  world,  and  perhaps  go  far.  To  study 
the  science  of  spirit,  I  must  come  home  and  enter  my 
own  soul.  The  profoundest  books  that  have  ever  been 
written,  do  nothing  more  than  bring  out,  place  in  clear 
light,  what  is  passing  in  each  of  your  minds.  So  near 
you,  so  within  you  is  the  grandest  truth. 

I  have  indeed  no  expectation,  that  the  laboror  is  to 
understand  in  detail  the  various  sciences  which  relate 
to  Mind.  Few  men  in  any  vocation  do  so  understand 
them.  Nor  is  it  necessary  ;  though,  where  time  can 
be  commanded,  tlie  thorough  study  of  some  particular 
branch,  in  which  the  individual  has  a  special  interest, 
will  be  found  of  great  utility.  What  is  needed  to  ele- 
vate the  soul  is,  not  that  a  man  should  know  all  that  has 
been  thought  and  written  in  regard  to  the  spirituak na- 
ture, not  that  a  man  should  become  an  Encyclopaedia, 
but  that  the  Great  Ideas,  in  which  all  discoveries  termi- 
nate, which  sum  up  all  sciences,  which  the  philosopher 
extracts  from  infinite  details,  may  be  comprehended  and 
felt.  It  is  not  the  quantity,  but  the  quality  of  knowl- 
edge, which  determines  the  mind's  dignity.  A  man 
of  immense  information  may,  through  the  want  of  large 
and  comprehensive  ideas,  be  far  inferior  in  intellect  to 
a  laborer,  who,  with  little  knowledge,  has  yet  seized  on 
great  truths.  For  example,  I  do  not  expect  the  laborer 
to  study  theology  in  the  ancient  languages,  in  the  writ- 
uig9  of  the  Fathers,  in  the  history  of  sects,  &c.  &c.  ; 
nor  is  this  needful.  All  theology,  scattered  as  it  is 
through  countless  volumes,  is  summed  up  in  the  idea 
of  God  ;  and  let  this  idea  shine  bright  and  clear  in  die 
laborer's  soul,  and  he  has  the  essence  of  theological 
libraries,  and  a  far  higher  light  than  has  visited  thousands 
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of  renowned  divines.  A  great  mind  is  formed  by  a  fen 
great  ideas,  not  by  an  infinity  of  loose  details.  I  have 
known  very  learned  men,  who  seemed  to  me  very  poor 
in  intellect,  because  they  had  no  grand  thoughts.  What 
avails  it,  that  a  man  hus  studied  ever  so  minutely  the 
histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  if  the  great  Ideas  of 
Freedom,  and  Beauty,  and  Valor,  and  Spiritual  Ener- 
gy, have  not  been  kindled  by  these  records  into  living 
fires  in  his  soul.  The  illumination  of  an  age  does  not 
consist  in  the  amount  of  its  knowledge,  but  in  the  broad 
and  noble  principles,  of  which  that  knowledge  is  the 
foundation  and  inspirer.  The  truth  is,  that  the  most 
laborious  and  successful  student  is  confined  in  his  re* 
searches?  to  a  very  few  of  Ood^s  works  ;  but  this  limited 
knowledge  of  things  may  still  suggest  universal  laws, 
broad  principles,  grand  ideas,  and  these  elevate  the 
mind.  There  are  certain  thoughts,  principles,  ideas, 
which,  by  their  nature,  rule  over  all  knowledge,  which 
are  intrinsically  glorious,  quickening,  all-comprehending, 
eternal,  and  with  these  I  desire  to  enrich  the  mind  of 
the  laborer  and  of  every  human  being. 

To  illustrate  my  meaning,  let  me  give  a  few  examples 
of  the  Great  Ideas  which  belong  to  the  study  or  science 
of  mind.  Of  course,  the  Sm  of  these,  the  grandest,  the 
most  comprehensive,  is  the  idea  of  God,  the  Parent 
Mind,  the  Primitive  and  Infinite  Intelligence.  Every 
man's  elevation  is  to  be  measured  first  and  chiefly  by 
his  conception  of  this  Great  Being ;  and  to  attain  a 
just,  and  bright,  and  quickening  knowledge  of  Him,  is 
the  highest  aim  of  thought.  In  truth,  the  great  end  of 
the  universe,  of  revelation,  of  life,  is  to  develope  m  us 
the  idea  of  God.  Much  earnest,  patient,  laborious 
tbou^t  is  requhred  to  see  this  Infinite  Being  as  he  iSf 
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tt>  rise  above  the  low,  gross  notions  of  the  Dirinitjr, 
which  rush  in  upon  us  from  our  passions,  from  our  selfish 
partialities^  and  from  the  low-minded  world  around  us. 
There  is  one  view  of  God  particularly  suited  to  elevate 
us.  I  mean  the  view  of  him  as  the  ^^  Father  of  our 
spirits  "  ;  as  having  created  us  with  great  powers  to  grow 
up  to  purfectton ;  as  having  ordained  all  outward  things, 
to  minister  to  the  progress  of  the  soul ;  as  always  present 
to  inspire  and  strengthen  us,  to  wake  us  up  to  inward 
Gfe,  and  to  judge  and  rebuke  our  wrong-doing  ;  as  look- 
ing with  parental  joy  on  our  resistance  of  evil ;  as  desir- 
ing to  communicate  himself  to  our  minds  for  ever.  This 
one  idea,  expanded  in  the  breast  of  the  laborer,  is  a  germ 
of  elevation,  more  fruitful  than  all  science,  no  matter  how 
extensive  or  profound,  which  treats  only  of  outward  finite 
things.  It  places  him  in  the  first  rank  of  human  beings. 
You  hear  of  great  theologians.  He  only  deserves  the 
name,  be  his  condition  what  it  may,  who  has,  by  thought 
and  obedience,  purified  and  enlarged  his  conception  of 
God. 

From  the  idea  of  God,  I  proceed  to  another  grand 
one,  that  of  Man,  of  human  nature ;  and  this  should  be 
the  object  of  serious,  intense  thought.  Few  men  know, 
as  yet,  what  a  man  is.  They  know  his  clothes,  his  com- 
plexion, his  property,  his  rank,  his  follies,  and  his  out- 
ward life.  But  the  thought  of  his  inward  being,  his 
proper  humanity,  has  hardly  dawned  on  multitudes ;  and 
yet,  who  can  live  a  man's  life,  that  does  not  know  what 
is  the  distinctive  worth  of  a  human  being  ?  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe,  how  faithful  men  generaUy  are  to  their 
idea  of  a  man  ;  how  they  act  up  to  it.  Spread  the  no* 
tioa,  that  courage  is  true  manhood,  and  how  many  wiH 
die  rather  than  fal  short  of  that  standard;  and  hence, 
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the  true  idea  of  a  man,  brought  out  in  the  laborer's  mind, 
elevates  him  above  every  other  class  who  may  want  it. 
Am  I  asked  for  my  conception  of  the  dignity  of  a  hu- 
man being  ?     I  should  say,  that  it  consists,  first,  in  that 
spiritual  principle,  called  sometimes  the  Reason,  some- 
times the  Conscience,  which,  rising  above  what  is  local 
and  temporary,  discerns  immutable  trudi,  and  everlasting 
right ;  which,  in  the  midst  of  imperfect  things,  conceives 
of  Perfection  ;  which  is  universal  and  impartial,  standing 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  partial,  seifish  principles  of 
human  nature  ;  which  says  to  me  with  authority,  that  my 
neighbour  is  as  precious  as  myself,  and  his  rights  as  sa- 
cred as  my  own  ;  which  commands  me  to  receive  all 
truth,  however  it  may  war  with  my  pride,  and  to  do  all 
justice,  however  it  may  conflict  with  my  interest ;  and 
which  calb  me  to  rejoice  with  love  in  all  that  is  beautiful, 
good,  holy,  happy,  in  whatever  being  these  attributes 
may  be  found.     This  principle  is  a  ray  of  Divinity  in 
man.     We  do  not  know  what  man  is,  still  something  of 
the  celestial  grandeur  of  this  principle  in  the  soul  may  be 
discerned.    There  is  another  grand  view  of  man,  included 
indeed  in  the  former,  yet  deservmg  distinct  notice.     He 
is  a  Free  being  ;  created  to  act  from  a  spring  in  his  own 
breast,  to  form  himself  and  to  decide  his  own  destiny ; 
connected  intimately  with  nature,  but  not  enslaved  to  it ; 
connected  still  more  strongly  with  God,  yet  not  enslaved 
even  to  the  Divinity,  but  having  power  to  render  or  with- 
hold the  service  due  to  his  Creator ;  encompassed  by  a 
thousand  warring  forces,  by  physical  elements  which  in- 
flict  pleasure  and  pain,  by  dangers  seen  and  unseen,  by 
the  influences  of  a  tempting,  sinful  world,  yet  endued  by 
God  with  power  to  contend  with  all,  to  perfect  himself 
by  conflict  with  the  very  forces  which  threaten  to  over- 
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wbdm  him.     Such  is  the  idea  of  a  man.     Happj  be  in 
whom  it  is  uofolded  by  earnest  thought. 

Had  I  time,  I  should  be  glad  to  speak  of  other  great 
ideas  belonging  to  the  science  of  mind,  and  which  sum 
up  and  give  us,  in  one  bright  expression,  the  speculations 
of  ages.  The  idea  of  Human  Life,  of  its  true  end  and 
greatness ;  the  idea  of  Virtue,  as  the  absolute  and  ulti- 
mate good  ;  the  idea  of  Liberty,  which  is  the  highest 
thought  of  political  science,  and  which  by  its  intimate 
presence  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  is  the  chief  spring 
of  our  country's  life  and  greatness,  — all  these  might  be 
enlaiged  on  ;  and  I  might  show  how  these  may  be  awa* 
kened  in  the  laborer,  and  may  give  him  an  elevation 
which  many  who  are  above  labor  want.  But,  leaving  all 
these,  I  will  only  refer  to  another,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant results  of  the  science  of  mind,  and  which  the 
laborer,  in  common  with  every  man,  may  and  should  re- 
ceive, and  shoul<^  strengthen  by  patient  thought.  It  is  I 
the  Idea  of  his  Importance  as  an  Individual.  He  is  to 
understand  that  he  has  a  value,  not  as  belonging  to  a 
community,  and  contributing  to  a  general  good  which  is 
distinct  from  himself,  but  on  his  own  account.  He  is  not 
a  mere  part  of  a  machine.  In  a  machine  the  parts  are 
useless,  but  as  conducing  to  the  end  of  the  whole,  for 
which  alone  they  subsist.  Not  so  a  man.  He  is  not 
simply  a  means,  but  an  end,  and  exists  for  his  own  sake, 
for  the  unfolding  of  his  nature,  for  his  own  virtue  and 
happiness.  True,  he  is  to  work  for  others,  but  not  ser- 
vilely, not  witlia  broken  spirit,  not  so  as  to  degrade  him- 
self; he  is  to  work  for  others  from  a  wise  self-regard, 
from  principles  of  justice  and  benevolence,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  a  free  will  and  intelligence,  by  which  his 
own  character  is  perfected.     His  individual  dignity,  not 
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derived  from  birth,  from  success,  from  wealth,  from  oiit> 
ward  show,  but  consisting  in  the  indestructible  priocH 
pies  of  his  soul,  this  ought  to  enter  into  his  habitual  con* 
sciousness.  I  do  not  speak  rhetorically  or  use  the  cant 
of  rhapsodists,  but  I  utter  my  calm,  deliberate  coovic- 
tion,  when  I  say,  that  the  laborer  ought  to  regard  himself 
with  a  self-respect,  unknown  to  tbe  proudest  monarch 
who  rests  on  outward  rank. 

I  have  now  illustrated  what  I  mean  by  the  Great  Ideas 
which  exalt  the  mind.  Their  worth  and  power  cannot 
be  exaggerated.  They  are  the  mightiest  influences  on 
earth.  One  great  thought  breathed  into  a  man  may  re- 
fCenerate  him.  The  idea  of  Freedom  in  ancient  and 
modem  republics,  the  idea  of  Inspiration  in  various  relt* 
gious  sects,  the  idea  of  Immortality,  bow  have  these 
triumphed  over  worldly  interests  !  How  many  heroes 
and  martyrs  have  they  formed  !  Great  ideas  are  mighter 
than  the  passions.  To  awaken  them  i^  the  highest  office 
of  education.  As  yet  it  has  been  little  thought  of.  The 
education  of  the  mass  of  the  people  has  consisted  in  giv- 
ing them  mechanical  habits,  in  breaking  tbem  to  current 
usages  and  modes  of  thinking,  in  teaching  religion  and 
morality  as  traditions.  It  is  time  that  a  rational  culture 
should  take  place  of  the  mechanical ;  that  men  should 
learn  to  act  more  from  ideas  and  principles,  and  less 
from  blind  impulse  and  undisceming  imitation. 

Am  I  met  here  by  the  constantly  recurring  objection, 
that  such  great  thoughts  as  have  now  been  treated  of,  are 
not  to  be  expected  in  the  multitude  of  men,  whose 
means  of  culture  are  so  confined  ?  To  this  difficulty  I 
shall  reply  in  the  next  lecture  ;  but  I  wish  to  state  a  &ct, 
or  law  of  our  nature,  very  cheering  to  those  who,  wit^ 
few  means,  still  pant  for  generous  improvement.     It  if 
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tha,  that  great  ideas  come  to  us  less  firom  outward  ^  dif* 
rectf  kboroiis  teachings  than  from  indirect  influences,  ftftd 
from  the  native  working  of  our  own  minds  ;  so  that  thoso 
who  want  the  outward  apparatus  for  extensive  learaiMgy 
are  not  cot  off  from  lbem«  Tbua,  bborioua  teachers 
may  instruct  us  for  years  in  God,  and  vbtue,  and  the 
sod,  and  we  may  remain  nearly  as  ignorant  of  them  as 
at  the  beginning  ^  whilst  a  look,  a  t6ne,  an  act  of  a 
fellow-creature,  who  is  kindled  by  a  grand  thought,  and 
who  b  thrown  to  our  path  at  some  susceptible  season  of 
life,  will  do  much  to  awaken  and  expand  this  thoogjbt 
within  as.  It  is  a  matter  of  experience,  that  the  greatest 
ideas  often  come  to  us,  when  right-ntDded,  we  know 
not  bow.  They  flash  on  us  as  lights  from  heaven.  A 
man  seriously  given  to  the  culture  of  his  mind  in  virtue 
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and  truth,  finds  himself  under  better  teachii^  than  that 
of  man.  Revelations  of  bis  own  soul,  of  God's  intimate 
presence,  of  the  grandeur  of  the  cieation,  of  the  glory 
of  disinterestedness,  of  the  deformity  of  wrong^doing, 
of  the  dignity  of  universal  justice,  of  the  might  of  moral 
priocipleT  of  the  iknmutableness  of  truth,  of  immottality, 
and  of  the  inward  sources  of  happiness ;  these  revela- 
tions, awakening  a  thirst  for  something  higher  then  he  is 
or  has,  come  of  themselves  to  an  humUe,  self*fanproving 
man.  Sometimes  a  common  scene  in  nature,  one  of  tlie 
common  relations  of  life,  wiU  open  itself  to  us  with  a 
hr^btnesa  and  pregnancy  of  meaning  unknown  before. 
Sometimes  a  tlu)ught  of  tins  kind  forms  an  era  in  life. 
Ct  changes  the  whole  future  course.  It  is  a  new  creation. 
A.nd  these  great  ideas  are  not  confined  to  men  of  any 
class.  They  are  conununications  of  the  Infinite  Mind  \ 
to  aU  minda  whicb  are  open  to  their  reception ;  and  hibor 
a  a  fcr  better  eonditioB  for  their  reception  than  lusLuriuoa 
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or  fashionable  life.  It  is  even  better  than  a  studious  life, 
when  this  fosters  vanity,  pride,  and  the  spirit  of  jealous 
competition.  A  childlike  simplicity  attracts  these  reve- 
lations more  than  a  selfish  culture  of  intellect,  however 
far  extended.  —  Perhaps  a  caution  should  be  added  to 
these  suggestions.  In  speaking  of  great  ideas,  as  some- 
times springing  up  of  themselves,  as  sudden  illuminations, 
I  have  no  thought  of  teaching  that  we  are  to  wait  for 
them  passively,  or  to  give  up  our  minds  untliinkingly  to 
their  control.  We  must  prepare  ourselves  for  them  by 
faithfulness  to  our  own  powers,  by  availing  ourselves  of 
all  means  of  culture  within  our  reach  ;  and  what  is  more, 
these  illuminations,  if  they  come,  are  not  distinct,  com- 
plete, perfect  views,  but  glimpses,  suggestions,  flashes, 
given  uSj  like  all  notices  and  impressions  from  the  out- 
ward world,  to  be  thought  upon,  to  be  made  subjects  of 
patient  reflection,  to  be  brought  by  our  own  intellect  and 
activity  into  their  irue  connexion  with  all  our  other 
thoughts.  A  great  idea,  tvithout  reflection,  may  dazzle 
and  bewilder,  may  destroy  the  balance  and  proportion  of 
the  mind,  and  impel  to  dangerous  excess.  It  is  to  awa- 
ken the  free,  earnest  exertion  of  our  powers,  to  rouse  us 
from  passiveness  to  activity  and  life,  that  inward  inspira- 
tions, and  the  teachings  of  outward  nature,  are  accorded 
to  the  mind. 

I  have  thus  spoken  at  large  of  that  Force  of  Thought 
which  the  laborer  is  to  seek  as  his  true  elevation ;  and 
I  will  close  the  subject  with  observing,  that  on  whatever 
objects,  or  for  whatever  purposes  this  force  may  be  ex- 
erted, one  purpose  should  be  habitually  predominant,  and 
that  is,  to  gain  a  larger,  clearer  comprehension  of  all  the 
duties  of  life.  Thought  cannot  take  too  wide  a  range  ; 
but  its  chief  aim  should  be  to  acquire  juster  and  bright- 
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cr  perceptions  of  the  Right  and  the  Good,  in  every  rela- 
tioD  and  condition  in  which  we  may  be  placed.  Do  not 
imagioe,  that  I  am  here  talking  professionally,  or  sliding 
imcoDSciousIy,  by  the  force  of  habit,  into  the  tone  of  the 
pulpit.  The  subject  of  Duty  belongs  equally  to  all  pro- 
CessioDs  and  all  conditions.  It  were  as  wise  to  think  of 
living  without  breath,  or  of  seeing  without  light,  as  to 
exclude  moral  and  religious  principle  from  the  work 
of  self-elevation.  And  I  say  this,  because  you  are  in 
danger  of  mistaking  mere  knowledge  for  improvement. 
Knowledge  fails  of  its  best  end,  when  it  does  not  minis- 
ter to  a  high  virtue.  I  do  not  say  that  we  are  never  to 
think,  read,  or  study,  but  for  the  express  purpose  of 
leaming  our  duties.  The  mind  must  not  be  tied  down 
by  rigid  rules.  Curiosity,  amusement,  natural  tastes, 
may  innocently  direct  reading  and  study  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. Even  in  these  cases,  however,  we  are  bound  to 
improve  ourselves  morally  as  well  as  intellectually,  by 
seekmg  truth  and  rejecting  falsehood,  and  by  watching 
against  the  taint  which  inheres  in  almost  all  human  pro- 
ductions. What  avails  intellectual  without  moral  power  ? 
How  little  does  it  avail  us  to  study  the  outward  world, 
if  its  greatness  inspire  no  reverence  of  its  Author,  if  its 
beneficence  awaken  no  kindred  love  towards  our  fellow- 
creatures  ?  How  little  does  it  avail  us  to  study  history, 
if  the  past  do  not  help  us  to  comprehend  the  dangers 
and  duties  of  the  present  ;  if  from  tlie  sufferings  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  us,  we  do  not  learn  how  to 
suffer,  and  from  their  great  and  good  deeds  bow  to  act 
nobly  ;  if  the  developement  of  the  human  heart,  in  dif- 
ibrent  ages  and  countries,  do  not  give  us  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  ourselves  ?  How  little  does  literature  benefit 
08,  if  the  sketches  of  life  and  character,  the  generous 
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sentiments,  the  testimonies  to  disinterestedness  and  rec- 
titude, with  which  it  abounds,  do  not  incite  and  guide  us 
to  wiser,  purer,  and  more  gracefut  action  ?  How  little 
substantial  good  do  we  derive  from  poetry  and  the  fiae 
arts,  if  the  beauty,  which  delights  the  imagiaationy  do 
not  warm  and  refine  the  heart,  and  raise  us  to  the  love 
and  admiration  of  what  is  fair,  and  perfect,  and  loftp*,  in 
character  and  life  ?  Let  our  studies  be  as  wide  as  our 
condition  will  allow  ;  but  let  tiiis  be  their  Ugbest  aim,  to 
instruct  us  in  our  duty  and  happiness,  in  the  perfecticni 
of  our  nature,  in  the  true  use  of  life,  in  the  best  direc- 
tion of  our  powers*  Then  is  the  culture  of  intellect  an 
unmixed  good,  when  it  is  sacredly  used  to  en%hteB  the 
conscience,  to  feed  the  flame  of  generous  seniiracat,  le 
perfect  us  in  our  common  employments,  to  throw  a 
grace  over  our  common  actions,  to  make  us  sources  of 
innocent  cheerfulness  and  centres  of  holy  influence,  and 
to  give  us  courage,  strength,  stability,  amidst  the  sodden 
changes  and  sore  temptations  and  trials  of  life. 
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In  my  last  Lecture,  I  invited  your  attention  to  a  sub* 
ject  of  great  interest,  the  elevation  of  the  laboring  por* 
tion  of  the  comtnunity.  I  proposed  to  consider,  firsts 
io  what  this  elevation  consists  ;  secondly,  the  objections 
wUch  may  be  made  lo  its  practicableness ;  thirdly,  the 
cireunwtances  which  now  favor  it,  and  give  us  hope  that 
it  will  be  more  and  more  accomplished.  In  considering 
the  first  hold,  I  began  with  stating  in  what  the  elevation 
of  the  laboring  class  does  not  consist,  and  then  pro<> 
ceeded  to  show  positively  what  it  is,  what  it  does  con*- 
wt  in.  I  want  time  to  retrace  the  ground  over  which 
we  then  travelled.  I  must  trust  to  your  memories.  I 
was  obliged  by  my  narrow  limits  to  confine  myself  chief*' 
ly  to  the  consideration  of  the  Intellectual  Elevation 
which  the  laborer  is  to  propose  ;  though  in  treating  this 
topic,  I  showed  the  moral,  religious,  social  improve- 
ments which  enter  into  his  true  dignity.  I  observed, 
that  the  laborer  was  to  be  a  student,  a  thinker,  an  intel- 
lectual man  as  well  as  a  laborer;  and  suggested  the 
qualifications  of  this  truth  which  are  required  by  his  pe- 
culiar employment,  by  his  daily  engagement  in  manual 
toil.  I  now  come  to  consider  the  objections  which 
spring  up  in  many  minds,  when  such  views  of  the  labor 
er's  destiny  are  given.     This  is  our  second  head. 

First,  it  will  be  objected,  that  ttie  laboring  multitude 
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cannot  command  a  variety  of  books,  or  spend  much 
time  in  reading  ;  and  bow  tben  can  they  gain  the  force 
of  thought,  and  the  great  ideas,  which  were  treated  of 
in  the  former  lecture  ]  This  objection  grows  out  of  the 
prevalent  disposition  to  confound  intellectual  improve- 
ment with  book-learning.  Some  seem  to  think,  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  magic  in  a  printed  page,  that  types 
give  a  higher  knowledge  than  can  be  gained  from  other 
sources.  Reading  is  considered  as  the  royal  road  to  in- 
tellectual eminence.  This  prejudice  I  have  virtually  set 
aside  in  my  previous  remarks ;  but  it  has  taken  so  strong 
a  hold  of  many  as  to  need  some  consideration.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  repel  the  objection  by  decrying  books. 
Truly  good  books  are  more  than  mines  to  those  who 
can  understand  them.  They  are  the  breathings  of  the 
great  souls  of  past  times.  Genius  is  not  embalmed  in 
them,  as  is  sometimes  said,  but  lives  in  them  perpetually. 
But  we  need  not  many  books  to  answer  the  great  ends 
of  reading.  A  few  are  better  than  many,  and  a  little 
time  given  to  a  faithful  study  of  the  few  will  be  enough 
to  quicken  thought  and  enrich  the  mind.  The  greatest 
men  have  not  been  book-men.  Washington,  it  has  often 
been  said,  was  no  great  reader.  The  learning  commonly 
gathered  from  books  is  of  less  worth  than  the  truths  we 
gain  from  experience  and  reflection.  Indeed,  most  of 
the  knowledge  from  reading,  in  these  days,  being  ac- 
quired with  little  mental  action,  and  seldom  or  never  re- 
flected on  and  turned  to  use,  is  very  much  a  vain  show. 
Events  stirring  the  mind  to  earnest  thought  and  vigorous 
application  of  its  resources,  do  vastly  more  to  elevate 
the  mind,  than  most  of  our  studies  at  the  present  time. 
Few  of  the  books  read  among  us  deserve  to  be  read. 
Most  of  them  have  no  principle  of  life,  as  is  proved  by 
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the  fret,  that  tbey  die  the  year  of  their  birth.  They  do 
oot  come  from  thinkers,  and  how  can  ihey  awaken 
thought  ?  A  great  proportion  of  the  reading  of  this 
city  is  useless,  I  had  almost  said  pernicious.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  see  our  laborers'  exchanging  their  toils  for 
the  reading  of  many  of  our  young  ladies  and  young  gen- 
tlemen, who  look  on  the  intellect  as  given  them  for 
amusement,  who  read,  as  they  visit,  for  amusement, 
who  discuss  no  great  truths  and  put  forth  no  energy  of 
thought  on  the  topics  which  fly  through  their  minds. 
With  this  insensibility  to  the  dignity  of  the  intellect,  and 
this  frittering  away  of  the  mind  on  superficial  reading,  I 
see  not  with  what  face  they  can  claim  superiority  to  the 
bbormg  mass,  who  certainly  vinderstand  one  thing  thor- 
oughly) that  is,  their  own  business,  and  who  are  doing 
something  useful  for  themselves  and  their  fellow-creatures. 
The  great  use  of  books  is,  to  rouse  us  to  thought ;  to 
turn  us  to  questions  which  great  men  have  been  working 
OD  for  ages  ;  to  furnish  us  with  materials  for  the  exercise 
of  judgment,  imagination,  and  moral  feeling  ;  to  breathe 
into  us  a  moral  life  from  higher  spirits  than  our  own ; 
and  this  benefit  of  books  may  be  enjoyed  by  those  who 
hare  not  much  time  for  retired  study. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  by  those  who  despair  of  the 
laboring  classes  because  they  cannot  live  in  libraries, 
that  the  highest  sources  of  truth,  light,  and  elevation  of 
mind,  are  not  libraries,  but  our  inward  and  outward  ex- 
perience. Human  life,  with  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its 
burdens  and  alleviations,  its  crimes  and  virtues,  its  deep 
wants,  its  solemn  changes,  and  its  retributions,  always 
l^essing  on  us ;  what  a  library  is  this  !  and  who  may 
not  study  it  ?  Every  human  being  is  a  volume,  worthy 
to  be  studied.     The  books  which  cu*culate  most  freely 
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through  the  community,  are  those  which  give  us  pieturM 
of  human  life.  How  much  more  im)>roving  is  the  origi- 
iNil,  did  we  know  how  to  read  it  ?  The  laborer  has  this 
page  always  open  before  him  ;  and,  still  more,  the  la- 
borer is  every  day  writing  a  volume  more  full  of  in- 
struction than  all  human  productions,  I  meaii,  his  own 
life.  No  work  of  the  most  exalted  genius  can' teach  us 
so  much  as  the  revelation  of  human  nature  in  tlie  secrets 
of  our  own  souls,  in  the  workings  of  our  own  passions, 
in  the  operations  of  our  own  intelligence,  in  the  retribu- 
tions which  fo)k)w  our  own  good  and  evil  deeds,  in  the 
dissatisfaction  with  the  present,  in  the  spontaneous 
thoughts  and  aspirations,  which  form  part  of  every  man's 
biography.  The  study  of  our  own  history  from  child- 
Jbood,  of  all  the  stages  of  our  developement,  of  the  good 
and  bad  influences  which  have  beset  us,  of  our  muta- 
tions of  feeling  and  purpose,  and  of  the  great  current 
which  IS  setting  us  towards  future  happiness  or  woe ; 
this  is  a  study  to  make  us  nobly  wise  ;  and  who  of  us 
has  not  access  to  this  fountain  of  eternal  truth  ?  May 
not  the  laborer  study  and  understand  the  pages,  which 
he  is  writing  in  his  own  breast  ? 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  aimed  to  remove  the  false 
notion  into  which  laborers  themselves  fall,  that  they 
can  do  litde  towards  acquiring  force  and  fulness  of 
thought,  because  in  want  of  books.  I  shall  next  turn 
to  prejudices  more  confined  to  other  classes.  A  very 
common  one  is,  that  the  Many  are  not  to  be  called  to 
think,  study,  improve  tlieir  minds,  because  a  privileged 
few  are  intended  by  God  to  do  their  thinking  for  them. 
'^  Providence,*'  it  is  said,  ^^  raises  up  superior  minds, 
whose  office  it  is  to  discover  truth  for  the  rest  of  the 
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race.  Thinking  and  manual  toil  are  not  meant  to  go 
together.  The  division  of  labor  is  a  great  law  of 
nature.  One  roan  is  to  serve  society  by  his  head,  an- 
other by  his  hands.  Let  each  class  keep  to  its  propoi 
work."  These  doctrines  I  protest  against.  I  deny  tfi 
any  individual  or  class  this  monopoly  of  thought.  Who 
among  men  can  show  God's  commission  to  think  for 
his  brethren,  to  shape  passively  the  intellect  of  the 
mass,  to  stamp  his  own  image  on  them  as  if  they  were 
wax  }  As  well  might  a  few  claim  a  monopoly  of  light 
and  air,  of  seeing  and  breathing,  as  of  thought.  Is 
not  the  intellect  as  universal  a  gift  as  the  organs  of 
sight  and  respiration  ?  Is  not  truth  as  freely  spread 
abroad  as  the  atmosphere  or  the  sun's  rays  ?  Can  we 
imagine  that  God's  highest  gifts  of  intelligence,  imagi- 
nation, and  moral  power,  were  bestowed  to  provide 
only  for  animal  wants  ?  to  be  denied  the  natural  means 
of  growth,  which  is  action  }  to  be  starved  by  drudgery  ? 
Were  the  mass  of  men  made  to  be  monsters  ?  to  grow 
only  in  a  few  organs  and  faculties,  and  to  pine  away 
and  shrivel  in  others  ?  or  were  they  made  to  put  forth 
all  the  powers  of  men,  especially  the  best  and  most 
distinguishing  i  No  man,  not  the  lowest,  is  all  hands, 
all  bones  and  muscles.  The  mind  is  more  essential  to 
human  nature,  and  more  enduring,  than  the  limbs ;  and 
was  this  made  to  lie  dead  ?  Is  not  thought  the  right 
and  duty  of  all  ?  Is  not  truth  alike  precious  to  all  i 
h  not  truth  the  natural  aliment  of  the  mind,  as  plainly 
as  the  wholesome  grain  is  of  the  body  ?  Is  not  the 
mind  adapted  to  thought,  as  plainly  as  the  eye  to  light, 
the  ear  to  sound  f  Who  dares  to  withhold  it  from  its 
natural  action,  its  natural  element  and  joy  ?  Undoubt* 
sdly  some  men  are  more  gifted  than  others,  uid  are 
VOL.  V.  17 
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marked  out  for  more  studious  lives.  But  the  work  o( 
such  men  is  not  to  do  others'  thinking  for  them,  bui 
to  help  them  to  think  more  vigorously  and  effectually • 
Great  minds  are  to  aiake  others  great.  Their  supe- 
riority is  to  be  used,  not  to  break  the  multitude  to  in- 
tellectual vassalage,  not  to  establish  over  them  a  spir- 
itual tyranny,  but  to  rouse  them  from  lethargy,  and  to 
aid  them  to  judge  for  themselves.  The  light  and  life 
which  spring  up  in  one  soul  are  to  be  spread  far  and 
wide.  Of  all  treasons  against  humanity,  there  is  no 
one  worse  than  his,  who  employs  great  intellectual 
force  to  keep  down  the  intellect  of  his  less  &vored 
brother. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  by  those  who  consider  tbe 
multitude  as  not  intended  to  think,  that  at  best  tbey 
can  learn  but  little,  and  that  this  is  likely  to  harm  rath- 
er than  to  do  them  good.  ''  A  little  learning,''  we  are 
told,  ^^is  a  dangerous  thing."  ^'Shallow  draughts'' 
of  knowledge  are  worse  than  ignorance.  The  mass  of 
the  people,  it  is  said,  can  go  to  the  bottom  of  nothing ; 
and  the  result  of  stimulating  them  to  thought,  will  be 
the  formation  of  a  dangerous  set  of  half-thinkers.  To 
this  argument,  I  reply,  first,  that  it  has  the  inconven- 
ience of  proving  too  much ;  for,  if  valid,  it  shows  that 
none  of  any  class  ought  to  think.  For  who,  I  would 
ask,  can  go  to  the  bottom  of  any  thing?  Whose  ^'  learn- 
ing" is  not  "little"  ?  Whose  "draughts"  of  knowl- 
edge are  not  "  shallow  "  ?  Who  of  us  has  fathomed  the 
depths  of  a  single  product  of  nature  or  a  single  event 
in  history  ?  Who  of  us  is  not  baffled  by  the  mysteries 
in  a  grant  of  sand  ?  How  contracted  the  range  of  the 
widest  intellect !  But  is  our  knowledge,  because  so 
little,  of  no  worth  ?    Are  we  to  despise  the  lessons  wbjc^ 
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ire  taught  us  in  this  nook  of  creation,  in  this  narrow 
round  of  human  experience,  because  an  infinite  universe 
stretches  around  us,  which  we  have  no  means  of  ex- 
ploring, and  in  which 'the  earth,  and  sun  and  planets, 
dwindle  to  a  point?  We  should  remember,  that  the 
known,  however  little  it  may  be,  is  in  harmony  with 
tlie  boundless  unknown,  and  a  step  towards  it.  We 
sbould  remember,  too,  that  the  gravest  truths  may  be 
gathered  from  a  very  narrow  compass  of  information. 
God  is  revealed  in  his  smallest  work,  as  truly  as  in 
his  greatest.  The  principles  of  human  nature  may  be 
studied  better  in  a  family,  than  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  finite  is  a  manifestation  of  the  infinite. 
The  great  Ideas,  of  which  I  have  formerly  spoken,  are 
withiQ  the  reach  of  every  man,  who  thirsts  for  truth 
Bod  seeks  it  with  singleness  of  mind.  I  will  only  add, 
that  the  laboring  class  are  not  now  condemned  to 
draughts  of  knowledge  so  shallow  as  to  merit  scorn. 
Many  of  them  know  more  of  the  outward  world  than 
all  the  philosophers  of  antiquity ;  and  Christianity  has 
opened  to  them  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world,  which 
kings  and  prophets  were  not  privileged  to  understand. 
And  are  they,  then,  to  be  doomed  to  spiritual  inaction, 
as  incapable  of  useful  thought  ? 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  the  multitude  may  think 
on  the  common  business  of  life,  but  not  on  higher  sub- 
jects, and  especially  on  religion.  This,  it  is  said,  must 
be  received  on  authority  ;  on  this,  men  in  general  can 
form  no  judgment  of  their  own.  But  this  is  the  last 
subject  on  which  the  individual  should  be  willing  to 
surrender  himself  to  others'  dictation.  In  nothing  has 
he  so  strong  an  interest.  In  nothing  is  it  so  important 
that  hb  mind  and  heart  shoidd  be  alive  and  engaged. 
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In  nothing  has  he  readier  means  of  judging  for  himself. 
In  nothing,  as  history  shows,  is  he  more  likely  to  be 
led  astray  by  such  as  assume  the  office  of  thinking  for 
him.  Religion  is  a  subject  open  to  all  minds.  Its 
great  truths  have  their  foundation  in  the  soul  itself,  and 
their  proofs  surround  us  on  all  sides.  God  has  not  shut 
up  the  evidence  of  his  being  in  a  few  books,  written  iii 
a  foreign  language,  and  locked  up  in  the  libraries  of  col- 
leges and  philosophers  ;  but  has  written  his  name  on 
the  heavens  and  on  the  earth,  and  even  on  the  minutest 
animal  and  plant ;  and  his  word,  taught  by  Jesus  Christ, 
was  not  given  to  scribes  and  lawyers,  but  taught  to  the 
poor,  to  the  mass  of  men,  on  mountains,  in  streets,  and 
on  the  sea-shore.  Let  me  not  be  told  that  the  multitude 
do  actually  receive  religion  on  authority,  or  on  the  word 
of  others.  I  reply,  that  a  faith  so  received  seems  to 
me  of  little  worth.  The  precious,  the  living,  the  effect- 
ual part  of  a  poor  man's  faith,  is  that,  of  which  he  sees 
the  reasonableness  and  excellence ;  that,  which  approves 
itself  to  his  intelligence,  his  conscience,  his  heart ;  that, 
which  answers  to  deep  wants  in  his  own  soul,  and  of 
which  he  has  the  witness  in  his  own  inward  and  outward 
experience.  AU  other  parts  of  his  belief,  those  which 
he  takes  on  blind  trust,  and  in  which  he  sees  no  marks 
of  truth  and  divinity,  do  him  little  or  no  good.  Too 
often  they  do  him  harm,  by  perplexing  his  simple  reason, 
by  substituting  the  fictions  and  artificial  systems  of  theo- 
logians for  the  plain  precepts  of  love,  and  justice,  and 
humility,  and  filial  trust  in  God.  As  long  as  it  was 
supposed  that  religion  is  to  benefit  the  world  by  laying 
restraints,  awakening  fears,  and  acting  as  a  part  of 
the  system  of  police,  so  long  it  was  natural  to  rely 
on  authority  and  tradition  as  the  means  of  irs*  propft- 
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ption ;  so  long  it  \i  as  desirable  to  stifle  thought  and 
inquiry  on  the  subject.  But  now  that  we  have  learned, 
that  the  true  office  of  religion  is  to  awaken  pure  and 
lofty  sentiments,  and  to  unite  man  to  God  by  rational 
homage  and  enlightened  love,  there  is  something  mon- 
strous in  placing  religion  beyond  the  thought  and  the 
study  of  the  mass  of  the  human  race. 

I  proceed  to  another  prejudice.  It  is  objected,  that 
the  distinction  of  Ranks  is  essential  to  social  order, 
and  that  this  will  be  swept  away  by  calling  forth  en- 
ergy of  thought  in  all  men.  This  objection,  indeed, 
though  exceedingly  insisted  on  in  Europe,  has  nearly 
died  oat  here ;  but  still  enough  of  it  lingers  among  us 
to  deserve  consideration.  I  reply,  then,  that  it  is  a 
libel  on  social  order  to  suppose,  that  it  requires  for  its 
support  the  reduction  of  the  multitude  of  human  beings 
to  ignorance  and  servility ;  and  that  it  is  a  libel  on  the 
Creator  to  suppose,  that  be  requires  as  the  foundation 
of  conimunities,  the  systematic  depression  of  the  ma- 
jority of  his  intelligent  offspring.  The  supposition  is 
too  grossly  unreasonable,  too  monstrous,  to  require  la- 
bored refutation.  I  see  no  need  of  ranks,  either  for 
social  order  or  for  any  other  purpose.  A  great  variety 
of  pursuits  and  conditions  is  indeed  to  be  desired.  Men 
oi^^  to  follow  their  genius,  and  to  put  forth  their  pow- 
ers in  every  useful  and  lawful  way.  I  do  not  ask  for  a 
monotonous  world.  We  are  far  too  monotonous  now. 
The  vassalage  of  fashion,  which  is  a  part  of  rank,  pre- 
vents continually  the  free  expansion  of  men's  powers. 
Let  us  have  the  greatest  diversity  of  occupations.  But 
thb  does  not  imply  that  there  is  a  need  of  splitting  so- 
ciety iDlD  castes  or  ranks,  or  that  a  certain  number 
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should  arrogate  superiority^  and  stand  apart  from  the 
rest  of  meu  as  a  separate  race.  Men  may  work  in 
different  departments  of  life,  and  yet  recognise  their 
brotherly  relation,  and  honor  one  another,  and  hold 
friendly  communion  with  one  another.  Undoubtedly, 
men  will  prefer  as  friends  and  comnson  associates,  those 
with  whom  they  sympathise  most.  Bui  this  is  not  to 
form  a  rank  or  caste.  For  example,  the  intelligent  seek 
out  the  intelligent ;  the  pious,  those  who  reverence  God. 
But  suppose  the  intellectual  and  the  religious  to  cut 
themselves  off  by  some  broad,  visible  disthictioit  from 
the  rest  of  society,  to  form  a  clan  of  their  own,  to  re- 
fuse admission  into  their  houses  to  people  of  inferior 
knowledge  and  virtue,  and  to  diminish  as  far  as  possible 
the  occasions  of  intercourse  with  them  ;  would  not  so- 
ciety rise  up,  as  one  man,  against  this  arrogant  exchi- 
siveness  ?  And  if  intelligence  and  piety  may  not  be  the 
foundations  of  a  caste,  on  what  ground  shall  they,  who 
have  no  distinction  but  wealth,  superior  costume,  richer 
equipages,  finer  houses,  draw  lines  around  themselves 
and  constitute  themselves  a  higher  class  ?  That  some 
should  be  richer  than  others  is  natural,  and  i^  necessary, 
and  could  only  be  prevented  by  gross  violations  of  right. 
Leave  men  to  the  free  use  of  their  powers,  and  some 
will  accumulate  more  than  their  neighbours.  But,  to  be 
prosperous  is  not  to  be  superior,  and  should  form  no 
barrier  between  men.  Wealth  ought  not  to  secure  to 
the  prosperous  the  slightest  consideration.  The  only 
distinctions  which  should  be  recognised  are  those  of  the 
soul,  of  strong  principle,  of  iocomiptible  integrity,  of 
dsefulness,  of  cukivated  intellect,  of  6delity  m  seeking 
for  truth.  A  man,  in  proportion  as  he  has  these  ohimt, 
should  be  honored  and  weloomed  everywhere^  -  I  aee 
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not  why  such  a  man,  however  coarsely  if  neatly  dressed, 
ibotild  not  be  a  respected  guest  in  the  most  splendid 
oansions,  and  at  the  most  brilliant  meetings.  A  man 
is  worth  infinitely  more  than  the  saloons,  and  the  cos- 
tumes, and  the  show  of  the  universe.  He  was  made 
to  tread  all  these  beneath  his  feet.  What  an  insult  to 
humanity  is  the  present  deference  to  dress  and  uphol- 
stery, as  if  silkworms,  and  looms,  and  scissors,  and 
needles  could  produce  something  nobler  than  a  man  ! 
Every  good  man  should  protest  against  a  caste  founded 
CD  outward  prosperity,  because  it  exalts  the  outward 
above  the  inward,  the  material  above  the  spiritural ; 
because  it  springs  from  and  cherishes  a  contemptible 
pride  in  superficial  and  transitory  distinctions  ;  because 
it  aGeoates  man  from  his  brother,  breaks  the  tie  of  com- 
mon humanity,  and  breeds  jealousy,  scorn,  and  mutual 
ill-will.     Can  this  be  needed  to  social  order  ?  ' 

It  is  true,  that  in  countries  where  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  '^norant  and  servile,  the  existence  of  a  high- 
er and  a  worshipped  rank  tends  to  keep  ihem  from  out- 
rage. It  infuses  a  sentiment  of  awe,  which  prevents 
more  or  less  the  need  of  force  and  punishment.  But  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  means  of  keeping  order 
10  one  state  of  socie^,  may  become  the  chief  excite- 
ment of  discontent  and  disorder  in  another,  and  this 
is  peculiarly  true  of  aristocracy  or  high  rank.  In  rude 
ages,  this  keeps  the  pec^e  down  ;  but  when  the  people 
hy  degrees  have  risen  to  some  consciousness  of  their 
rights  and  essential  equality  with  the  rest  of  the  race, 
the  awe  of  rank  naturally  subsides,  and  passes  into  sus- 
picioo,  jealousy,  and  sense  of  injury,  and  a  disposition 
to  resist.  The  very  institution  which  once  restrained, 
aow  provokes.     Through  this  process  the  old  world  is 
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DOW  passing.  The  strange  illusion,  that  a  man,  because 
he  wears  a  garter  or  rihand,  or  was  born  to  a  title,  be- 
longs to  another  race,  is  fading  away  ;  and  society  must 
pass  through  a  series  of  revolutions,  silent  or  bloody, 
until  a  more  natural  order  takes  place  of  distinctions 
which  grew  originally  out  of  force.  Thus,  aristocracy 
instead  of  giving  order  to  society,  now  convukes  it. 
So  impossible  is  it  for  arbitrary  human  ordinations  per- 
manently to  degrade  human  nature,  or.  subvert  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  freedom. 

I  am  aware,  that  it  will  be  said,  ^'  that  the  want  of 
refinement  of  manners  and  taste  in  the  lower  classes, 
will  necessarily  keep  them  an  inferior  caste,  even  though 
all  political  inequalities  be  removed."  I  acknowledge 
this  defect  of  manners  in  the  multitude,  and  grant  that 
it  is  an  obstacle  to  intercourse  with  the  more  improved, 
though  often  exaggerated.  But  this  is  a  barrier  which 
must  and  will  yield  to  the  means  of  culture  spread 
through  our  community.  This  evil  is  not  necessarily 
associated  with  any  condition  of  human  life.  An  intel- 
ligent traveller*  tells  us,  that  in  Norway,  a  country 
wanting  many  of  our  advantages,  good  manners  and  po- 
liteness are  spread  through  all  conditions ;  and  that  the 
''  rough  way  of  talking  to  and  living  with  each  other, 
characteristic  of  the  lower  classes  of  society  in  England, 
is  not  found  there."  Not  many  centuries  ago,  the  in 
tercourse  of  the  highest  orders  in  Europe  was  sullied 
by  indelicacy  and  fierceness  ;  but  time  has  worn  out 
these  stains,  and  the  same  cause  is  now  removing  what 
is  repulsive  among  those  who  toil  with  their  hands.  I 
cannot  believe,  that  coarse  manners,  boisterous  conver- 
sation, slovenly  negligences,  filthy  customs,  aurliness, 

*  See  Laing^i  TnvelB  in  Norwty. 
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fidecency,  are  to  descend  by  necessity  from  generation 
Co  generation  in  any  portion  of  the  community.  I  do 
DOl  see,  why  neatness,  courtesy,  delicacy,  ease,  and 
defer^ice  to  others'  feelings,  may  not  be  made  the  hab- 
its of  the  laboring  multitude.  A  change  is  certainly 
going  on  among  them  in  respect  to  manners.  Let  us 
hope,  that  it  will  be  a  change  for  the  better  ;  that  they 
will  not  adopt  false  notions  of  refinement ;  that  they  will 
escape  the  servi)e  imitation  of  what  is  hollow  and  in- 
sincere, and  the  substitution  of  outward  shows  for  gen- 
uine natural  courtesy.  Unhappily  they  have  but  imper- 
fect models  on  which  to  form  themselves.  It  is  not  one 
class  alone  which  needs  reform  in  manners.  We  all 
need  a  new  social  intercourse,  which  shall  breathe  gen- 
uine refinement ;  which  shall  unite  the  two  great  ele- 
ments of  politeness,  self-respect  and  a  delicate  regard 
to  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others ;  which  shall  be 
free  without  rudeness,  and  earnest  without  positiveness  ; 
which  shall  be  graceful,  yet  warm-hearted ;  and  in  which, 
communication  shall  be  frank,  unlabored,  overflowing, 
through  the  absence  of  all  assumption  and  pretence,  and 
through  the  consciousness  of  being  safe  from  heartless 
ridicule.  This  grand  reform,  which  I  trust  is  to  come, 
win  bring  with  it  a  happiness  little  known  in  social  life  ; 
and  whence  shall  it  come  ?  The  wise  and  disinteresteil 
of  aD  conditions  must  contribute  to  it ;  and  I  see  not 
wliy  the  laboring  classes  may  not  take  part  in  the  work. 
Indeed,  when  I  consider  the  greater  simplicity  of  their 
IiTcs  and  their  greater  openness  to  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity, I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  '^  golden  age  "  of  man- 
ners is  to  begin  among  those  who  are  now  despaired  of 
lor  their  want  of  refinement. 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  given  the  name  of  ^'  prej* 
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odices"  to  the  old  o)»iDions  respectiQg  rank,  and  re- 
specting the  need  of  keeping  tlie  people  from  much 
thought.  But  allow  these  opinions  to  have  a  founda- 
tion in  truth  ;  suppose  high  fences  of  rank  to  be  neces- 
sary to  refinement  of  manners ;  suppose  tliat  the  hap- 
piest of  all  ages  were  the  feudal,  when  aristocracy  was 
in  its  flower  and  glory,  when  the  noble,  superior  to  the 
laws,  committed  more  murders  m  one  year,  than  tiie 
multitude  in  twenty.  Suppose  it  best  for  the  laborer  to 
live  and  die  in  thou^less  ignorance.  Allow  all  this, 
and  that  we  have  reason  to  look  with  envy  on  the  past ; 
one  thing  is  plain  ;  the  past  is  gone,  the  feudal  castle 
is  dismantled,  the  distance  between  classes  greatly  re- 
duced. Unfortunate  as  it  may  be,  the  people  have  be- 
gem to  think,  to  ask  reasons  for  what  they  do  and  suffer 
ttnd  believe,  and  to  call  the  past  to  account.  Old  spells 
are  broken,  old  reliances  gone.  Men  can  no  longer  be 
kept  down  by  pageantry,  state-robes,  forms,  and  shows. 
Allowing  it  to  be  best,  that  society  should  rest  on  the 
depression  of  the  multitude,  the  multitude  wiU  no  longer 
be  quiet  when  they  are  trodden  under  foot,  but  ask  im- 
patiently for  a  reason  why  they  too  may  not  have  a 
share  in  social  blessings.  Such  is  the  state  of  things, 
and  we  must  make  the  best  of  what  we  cannot  prevent. 
Right  or  wrong,  the  people  will  think;  and  is  it  not 
important  that  they  should  think  justly  ?  tliat  they  should 
be  inspired  with  the  love  of  truth,  and  instructed  bow  to 
seek  it  ?  that  they  should  be  established  by  wise  culture 
in  the  great  principles  oo  which  religion  and  society  rest, 
and  be  protected  from  skepticism  and  wild  speculation, 
by  intercourse  with  enlightened  and  virtuous  men  ?  It 
js  plain,  that  in  the  actual  state  of  the  world,  nothing 
can  avail  as,  but  a  real  improvement  of  the  masd  of  the 
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{leople.  No  stable  foundation  can  be  laid  for  us  but  in 
mea\  minds.  Alarming  as  the  truth  is,  it  should  be 
told,  that  outward  institutions  cannot  now  secure  us. 
Mightier  powers  than  institutions  have  come  into  play 
among  us,  the  judgment,  the  opinions,  the  feelings  of 
the  many  ;  and  all  hopes  of  stability,  which  do  not  rest 
on  the  progress  of  the  many,  must  perish. 

But  a  more  serious  objection,  than  any  yet  consider- 
ed, to  the  intellectual  elevation  of  the  laboring  class,  re- 
mains to  be  stated.  It  is  said,  ^*  that  the  laborer  can 
gain  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  family,  only  by  a 
degree  of  labor  which  forbids  the  use  of  means  of 
improvement.  His  necessary  toils  leave  no  time  or 
strength  for  thought.  Political  economy,  by  showing 
that  population  outstrips  the  means  of  improvement, 
passes  an  irrepealable  sentence  of  ignorance  and  deg- 
radatioQ  oo  the  laborer.  He  can  live  but  for  one  end, 
which  is  to  keep  himself  alive.  He  cannot  give  time 
and  strength  to  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  culture, 
without  starving  his  family,  and  impoverishing  the  com- 
monity.  Nature  has  laid  this  heavy  law  on  the  mass 
of  the  people,  and  it  is  idle  to  set  up  our  theories  and 
dreams  of  improvement  against  nature." 

This  objection  applies  with  great  force  to  Europe, 
and  is  not  without  weight  here.  But  it  does  not  dis- 
courage me.  I  reply,  first,  to  this  objection,  that  it 
generally  comes  from  a  suspicious  source.  It  comes 
generally  from  men  who  abound,  and  are  at  ease  ;  who 
think  more  of  property  than  of  any  other  human  in- 
terest ;  who  have  little  concern  for  the  mass  of  their 
fellow-creatures ;  who  are  willing  that  others  should 
bear  all  the  burdens  of  life,  and  that  any  socipl  order 
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should  continue  which  secures  to  themselves  personal 
comfort  or  gratification.  The  selfish  epicure  and  the 
thriving  man  of  business  easily  discover  a  natural  neces- 
sity for  that  state  of  things,  which  accumulates  on  them- 
selves all  the  blessings,  and  on  their  neighbour  all  die 
evils  of  life.  But  no  man  can  judge  what  is  good  or 
necessary  for  the  multitude,  but  he  who  feels  for  them, 
and  whose  equity  and  benevolence  are  shocked  by  the 
thought,  that  all  advantages  are  to  be  monopolized  by 
one  set  of  men,  and  all  disadvantages  by  another.  I 
wait  for«the  judgment  of  profound  thinkers  and  earnest 
philanthropists  on  this  point,  a  judgment  formed  after 
patient  study  of  political  economy,  and  human  nature 
and  human  history  ;  nor  even  on  such  authority  shall  I 
readily  despair  of  the  multitude  of  ray  race. 

In  the  next  place,  the  objection  under  consideration 
is  very  much  a  repetition  of  the  old  doctrine,  that  what 
has  been  must  be  ;  that  the  future  is  always  to  repeat 
the  past,  and  society  to  tread  for  ever  the  beaten  path. 
But  can  any  thing  be  plainer,  than  that  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  world  is  peculiar,  unprecedented  ?  that 
new  powers  and  new  principles  are  at  work  ?  that  the 
application  of  science  to  art  is  accomplishing  a  stupen- 
dous revolution  ?  that  the  condition  of  the  laborer  is  in 
many  places  greatly  improved,  and  his  intellectual  aids 
increased  ?  that  abuses,  once  thought  essential  to  society, 
and  which  seemed  entwined  with  all  its  fibres,  have  been 
removed  ?  Do  the  mass  of  men  stand  where  they  did 
a  few  centuries  ago  ?  And  do  not  new  circumstances, 
if  they  make  us  fearful,  at  the  same  time  keep  us  from 
despair  ?  The  future,  be  it  what  it  may,  will  not  resem- 
\jlie  the  past.  The  present  has  new  elements,  which  must 
yfOf}^  Q\x\  qe^  yresA  of  ^o^.     We  have  no  ri^t^  then^ 
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oa  tlie  ground  of  the  immutableness  of  human  alTairs, 
to  quench,  as  far  as  we  have  power,  the  hope  of  social 
progress. 

Another  consideration,  in  reply  to  the  objection  that 
the  necessary  toib  of  life  exclude  improvement,  may  be 
drawn  not  only  from  general  history,  but  from  the  ex- 
perience of  this  country  in  particular.  The  working 
classes  here  have  risen  and  are  still  rising  intellectually, 
and  yet  there  are  no  signs  of  starvation,  nor  are  we  be- 
coming the  poorest  people  on  earth.  By  far  the  most 
interesting  view  of  this  country,  is  the  condition  of  the 
working  multitude.  Nothing  among  us  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  the  traveller  so  much,  as  the  force  of  thought 
and  character,  and  the  self-respect  awakened  by  our 
history  and  institutions  in  the  mass  of  the  people.  Our 
prosperous  classes  are  much  like  the  same  classes 
abroad,  though,  as  we  hope,  of  purer  morals  ;  but  the 
great  working  multitude  leave  far  behind  them  the  labor- 
ers of  other  countries.  No  man  of  observation  and  be- 
nevolence can  converse  with  them  without  being  struck 
and  delighted  with  the  signs  they  give  of  strong  and 
sound  intellect  and  manly  principle.  And  who  is  au- 
thorized to  set  bounds  to  this  progress  ?  In  improve- 
ment the  first  steps  are  the  hardest.  The  difficulty  is 
to  wake  up  men's  souls,  not  to  continue  their  action. 
Everv  accession  of  light  and  strength  is  a  help  to  new 
acquisitions. 

Another  consideration,  in  reply  to  the  objecdon,  is, 
that  as  yet  no  community  has  seriously  set  itself  to  the 
work  of  improving  all  its  members,  so  that  what  is  possi- 
ble remains  to  be  ascertained.  No  experiment  has  been 
made,  to  determine  how  far  liberal  provision  can  be 
made  at  once  for  the  body  and  mind  of  the  laborer. 

VOL.  V.  18 
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Tbe  highest  social  art  is  yet  la  its  infancy.  Great  mind<i 
have  nowhere  solemnly ^  earnestly  undertaken  to  resolve 
the  problem,  how  tbe  multitude  of  men  may  be  ele\*ated. 
The  trial  is  to  come.  Still  more,  the  multitude^  have 
nowhere  comprehended  dbtinctly  tbe  true  idea  of  Pro- 
gress, and  resolved  deliberately  and  solemnly  to  reduce 
it  to  reality.  This  great  thought,  however,  is  gradually 
opening  on  them,  and  it  is  destined  to  work  wonders. 
From  themselves,  their  salvation  must  chiefly  come. 
Little  can  be  done  for  them  by  others,  till  a  spring  is 
touched  in  their  own  breasts  ;  and  this  being  done,  tney 
cannot  fail.  The  people,  as  history  shows  us,  can  ac- 
complish miracles  under  tbe  power  of  a  great  idea. 
How  much  have  they  often  done  and  suffered  in  critical 
moments  for  country,  for  religion  i  The  great  idea  of 
their  own  elevation  is  only  beginning  to  unfold  itself 
within  them,  and  its  energy  is  not  to  be  foretold.  A 
lofty  conception  of  this  kind,  were  it  once  distinctly 
seized,  would  be  a  new  life  breathed  into  them.  Under 
this  impulse  they  .  would  create  time  and  strength  for 
their  high  callii^,  and  would  not  only  regenerate  them- 
selves but  the  community. 

Again,  I  am  not  discouraged  by  tbe  objection,  that 
the  laborer,  if  encouraged  to  give  time  and  strength  to 
tbe  elevation  of  his  mind,  will  starve  himself  and  im» 
poverish  the  country,  when  I  consider  the  energy  and 
efficiency  of  Mind.  The  highest  force  in  the  ui«iverse  is 
Mind.  This  created  the  heavens  and  earth.  This  has 
changed  tbe  wilderness  into  fruitfulness,  and  linked  dis- 
tant countries  in  a  beneficent  ministry  to  one  another's 
wants.  It  is  not  to  brute  force,  to  physical  strength, 
80  mueh  as  to  art,  to  skill,  to  intellectual  and  moral  en- 
eqgrf  that  men  owe  their  mastery  over  the  world.    It  if 
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niiid  which  has  conquered  matter.  To  fear,  then,  that 
by  calling  forth  a  people's  mind,  we  shall  impoverish  and 
starve  them,  is  to  be  frightened  at  a  shadow.  I  believe, 
that  with  the  growth  of  intellectual  and  moral  power  in 
the  community,  its  productive  power  will  increase,  that 
iodustry  will  become  more  efficient,  that  a  wiser  econo- 
my will  accumulate  wealth,  that  unimagined  resources 
of  art  and  nature  will  be  discovered.  I  believe,  that 
the  means  of  living  will  grow  easier,  in  proportion  as  a 
people  shall  become  enlightened,  self-respecting,  reso- 
lute, and  just.  Bodily  or  material  forces  can  be  meas- 
ored,  but  not  the  forces  of  the  soul ;  nor  can  the  results 
of  increased  menial  energy  be  foretold.  Such  a  com- 
munity will  tread  down  obstacles  now  deemed  invincible, 
•ud  turn  them  into  helps*  The  Inward  moulds  the  Out' 
wd.  The  power  of  a  people  lies  in  its  niitid  ;  and 
this  mind,  if  forti6ed  and  enlarged,  will  bring  external 
tlungs  into  harmony  with  itself.  It  will  create  a  new 
world  around  it,  corresponding  to  itself.  If,  however, 
I  err  in  this  belief,  if,  by  securing  time  and  means  for 
iiDprovemenl  to  the  multitude,  industry  and  capital  should 
become  less  productive,  I  still  say,  Sacrifice  the  wealth, 
uhI  not  the  mind  of  a  people.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
tbe  physical  good  of  a  communigr  would  in  this  way  be 
impaired.  The  diminution  of  a  country's  wealth,  occa- 
sioned by  general  attention  to  intellectual  and  moral  cul- 
ture, wouM  be  followed  by  very  different  effects  from 
those  which  would  attend  an  equal  diminution  brought 
About  by  sloth,  intemperance,  and  ignorance.  There 
would  indeed  be  less  production  in  such  a  country,  but 
tbe  character  and  spirit  of  the  people  would  effect  a 
nuch  more  equal  distribution  of  what  would  be  pro- 
duoed ;  and  tbe  hafpioess  of  a  community  depends 
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vastly  more  on  the  distribution  than  on  the  amount  of  its 
wealth.  In  thus  speaking  of  the  future,  1  do  not  claim 
any  special  prophetical  gift.  As  a  general  rule>  no  man 
is  able  to  foretell  distinctly  the  ultimate,  permanent  re- 
sults of  any  great  social  change.  But  as  to  the  case 
before  us,  we  ought  not  to  doubt.  It  is  a  part  of  reli- 
gion to  believe,  that  by  nothing  can  a  country  so  effectu- 
ally gam  happiness  and  lasting  prosperity,  as  by  the  ele- 
vation of  aU  classes  of  its  citizens*  To  question  this, 
seems  au  approach  to  crime. 

"  If  this  fail, 
The  pillarM  firmament  is  rottenness, 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble." 

I  am  aware,  that  in  reply  to  all  that  has  been  said  in 
favor  of  the  possibility  of  uniting  self-improvement  with 
hbor,  discouraging  facts  may  be  brought  forward  from 
our  daily  experience.  It  may  be  said,  that  in  this  coun- 
try, under  advantages  unknown  in  other  lands,  there<  is  a 
considerable  number  on  whom  the  burden  of  toil  presses 
very  heavily,  who  can  scarcely  live  with  all  tlieir  efforts, 
and  who  are  cut  off  by  their  hard  condition  from  the 
means  of  intellectual  culture ;  and  if  this  take  place  now, 
what  are  we  to  expect  hereafter  in  a  more  crowded 
population  ?  I  acknowledge,  that  we  have  a  number  of 
depressed  laborers,  whose  state  is  exceedingly  unpro- 
pitious  to  the  education  of  the  mind  ;  but  this  argument 
will  lose  much  of  its  power,  when  we  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  this  evil.  We  shall  then  see,  that  it  comes 
not  from  outward  necessity,  not  from  the  irresistible  ob< 
stacles  abroad,  but  chiefly  from  the  fault  or  ignorance  of 
the  stifferers  themselves  ;  so  that  the  elevation  of  tbc 
mind  and  character  of  the  laborer  tends  directly   to 
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reduce  if  not  remove  the  evil.  Of  consequence,  this 
elevation  finds  support  in  what  is  urged  against  it.  In 
confirmation  of  these  views,  allow  me  just  to  hint  at  the 
causes  of  that  depression  of  mauy  laborers,  which  is 
said  to  show  that  labor  and  self-improvement  cannot  go 
00  together. 

First,  how  much  of  this  depression  is  to  be  traced  | 
to  Intemperance  ?     What  a  great  amount  of  time  and  1 
strength,   and   money,  might  multitudes   gain  for  self- 
improvement,  by  a  strict  sobriety  ?    That  cheap  remedy, 
pure  water,  would  cure  the  chief  evils^  in  very  many 
iainilies  of   the   iguorant  and   poor.     Were  the  sums^ 
which  are  still  lavished  on  ardent  spirits,  appropriated    ] 
wisely  to  the  elevation  of  the  people,  what  a  new  world    / 
we  should  live  in  !     Intemperance  not  only  wastes  the 
earnings,  but  the  health  and  the  minds  of  men.     How  ; 
iDany,  were  they  to  exchange  what  they  call  moderate 
drinking  for  water,  would  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  they 
had  been  living  under  a  cloud,  in  half-stupefaction,  and 
would  become  conscious  of  an  intellectual  energy  of 
wUch  they  had   not  before   dreamed  ?     Their   labors 
would  exhaust  them  less ;  and  less  labor  would  be  needed 
for  their  support;  and  thus  their  inability  to  cultivate 
their  high  nature,  would  in  a  great  measure  be  removed. 
The  working  class,  above  all  men,  have  an  interest  in 
the  cause  of  temperance,  and  they  ought  to  look  on  the 
individual,  who  lives  by  scattering  the  means  and  excite- 
ments of  drunkenness,  not  only  as  the  general  enemy  of 
bis  race,  but  as  their  own  worst  foe. 

In  the  next  place,  how  much  of  the  depression  of  la-  j 
borers  may  be  traced  to  the  want  of  a  strict  Economy.  ' 
The  prosperity  of  this  country  has  produced  a  wasteful- 
ness, that  has  extended  to  the  laboring  muldtude.     A 

18» 
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man,  here,  turns  with  scorn  from  fare  that  in  many  cotm« 
tries  would  be  termed  luxurious.  It  is,  indeed,  impor- 
tant that  the  standard  of  living  in  all  classes  should  be 
high  ;  that  is,  it  should  include  the  comforts  of  life,  the 
means  of  neatness  and  order  in  our  dwellings,  and  such 
supplies  of  our  wants  as  are  fitted  to  secure  vigorous 
health.  But  how  many  waste  their  earnings  on  indul- 
gences which  may  be  spared,  and  thus  have  no  resource 
for  a  dark  day,  and  are  always  trembling  on  the  brink  of 
pauperism  ?  Needless  expenses  keep  many  too  poor  for 
self-improvement.  And  here  let  me  say,  that  expensive 
habits  among  the  more  prosperous  laborers,  often  inter- 
fere with  the  mental  culture  of  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies. How  many  among  them  sacrifice  improvement  to 
appetite  !  How  many  sacrifice  it  to  the  love  of  show, 
to  the  desire  of  outstripping  others,  and  to  habits  of  ex- 
pense which  grow  out  of  this  insatiable  passion  !  In  a 
country  so  thriving  and  luxurious  as  ours,  the  laborer  is 
in  danger  of  contracting  artificial  want^  and  ^Miseased 
tastes  ;  and  to  gratify  these,  he  gives  himself  wholly  to 
accumulation,  and  sells  his  mind  for  gain.  Our  unpar- 
alleled prosperity  has  not  been  an  unmixed  good.  It  has 
inflamed  cupidity,  has  diseased  the  imagination  with 
dreams  of  boundless  success,  and  plunged  a  vast  multi- 
tude into  excessive  toils,  feverish  competitions,  and  ex- 
hausting cares.  A  laborer  having  secured  a  neat  home 
and  a  wholesome  table,  should  ask  nothing  more  for  the 
senses  ;  but  should  consecrate  his  leisure,  and  what  may 
be  spared  of  his  earnings,  to  the  culture  of  himself  and 
his  family,  to  the  best  books,  to  the  best  teaching,  to 
pleasant  and  profitable  intercourse,  to  sympathy  and  the 
offices  of  humanity,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  beauti- 
fiil  in  nature  and  art.     Unhappily,  the  laborer,  *f  pros* 
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perous,  is  tnxious  to  ape  tbe  rich  roan,  instead  of  trying 
\o  rise  above  him,  as  be  often  may,  by  noble  acquisitions. 
The  young  in  particular,  the  apprentice  and  the  female 
domestic,  catch  a  taste  for  fashion,  and  on  this  altar  sac- 
rifice too  often  their  uprightness,  and  almost  always  the 
spirit  of  improvement,  dooming  themselves  to  ignorance, 
if  not  to  vice,  for  a  vain  show.  Is  this  evil  without 
remedy  ?  Is  human  nature  always  to  be  sacriBced  to 
outward  decoration  ?  Is  tbe  outward  always  to  triumph 
orer  the  inward  man  ?  Is  nobleness  of  sentiment  never 
to  spring  up  among  us  ?  May  not  a  reform  in  this  par- 
ticalar  begin  in  tbe  laboring  class,  since  it  seems  so  des- 
perate among  the  more  prosperous  ?  Cannot  the  laborer, 
whose  condition  calb  him  so  loudly  to  simplicity  of  taste 
and  habits,  take  his  stand  against  that  love  of  dress, 
which  dissipates  and  corrupts  so  many  minds  among  the 
opulent  ?  Cannot  the  laboring  class  refuse  to  measure 
men  by  outward  success,  and  pour  utter  scorn  on  all  pre- 
tensions founded  on  outward  show  or  condition  ?  Sure 
I  am,  that  were  they  to  study  plainness  of  dress  and 
fimpliciiy  of  living,  for  the  purpose  of  their  own  true 
elevation,  they  would  surpass  in  intellect,  in  taste,  in 
bonorable  qualities,  and  in  present  enjoyment,  that  great 
proportion  of  the  prosperous  who  are  softened  into  in- 
dttlgaoce  or  enslaved  to  empty  show.  By  such  self- 
denial,  how  might  the  burden  of  labor  be  lightened,  and 
time  and  strength  redeemed  for  improvement ! 

Another  cause  of  the  depressed  condition  of  not  a  few 
laborers,  as  I  believe,  is  their  ignorance  on  the  subject 
of  Health.  Health  is  the  working-man's  fortune,  and 
He  ought  to  watch  .over  it,  more  than  the  capitalist  over 
Us  largest  investments.  Health  lightens  the  efforts  of 
body  and  mind.     It  enables  a  man  to  crowd  much  work 
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into  a  narrow  compass.  Without  it  little  can  be  earned, 
and  that  little  by  slow,  exhausting  toil.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  cannot  but  look  on  it  as  a  good  omen,  that  the 
press  is  circulating  among  us  cheap  works,  in  which 
much  useful  knowledge  is  given  of  the  structure,  and 
functions,  and  laws  of  the  human  body.  It  is  in  no 
small  measure  through  our  own  imprudence  that  disease 
and  debility  are  incurred,  and  one  remedy  is  to  be  found 
in  Knowledge.  Once  let  the  mass  of  the  people  be  in- 
structed in  their  own  frames  ;  let  them  understand  clearly 
that  disease  is  not  an  accident,  but  has  fixed  causes, 
many  of  which  they  can  avert,  and  a  great  amomit  of 
suffering,  want,  and  consequent  intellectual  depression 
will  be  removed.  —  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  to 
digress  too  far,  when  I  add,  that  were  the  mass  of  the 
community  more  enlightened  on  these  points,  they  would 
apply  their  knowledge,  not  only  to  their  private  habits, 
but  to  the  government  of  the  city,  and  would  insist  on 
municipal  regulations  favoring  general  health.  This  they 
owe  to  themselves.  They  ought  to  require  a  system  of 
measures  for  effectually  cleansing  the  city  ;  for  supplying 
it  with  pure  water,  either  at  public  expense  or  by  a  pri- 
vate corporation  ;  and  for  prohibiting  the  erection  or  the 
letting  of  such  buildings  as  must  generate  disease.  What 
a  sad  thought  is  it,  that  in  this  metropolis,  the  blessings 
which  God  pours  forth  profusely  on  bird  and  beast,  the 
blessings  of  air,  and  light,  and  water,  should,  in  the  case 
of  many  families,  be  so  stinted  or  so  mixed  with  impuri- 
ties, as  to  injure  instead  of  invigorating  the  frame.  With 
what  face  can  the  great  cities  of  Europe  and  America 
boast  of  their  civilization,  when  within  their  limits,  thou« 
sands  and  ten  thousands  perish  for  want  of  God's  freest, 
most  lavish  gifts  !    Can  we  expect  improvement  among 
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people  who  are  cut  off  from  nature's  common  bounties, 
ind  want  those  cheering  influences  of  the  elements  which 
even  savages  enjoy  ?  In  this  city,  how  much  heahh, 
bow  many  lives  are  sacrificed  to  the  practice  of  letting 
ceOars  and  rooms  which  cannot  be  ventilated,  which  want 
the  benefits  of  light,  free  air,  and  pure  water,  and  the 
means  of  removing  filth  ?  We  forbid  by  law  the  selling 
of  putrid  meat  in  the  market.  Why  do  we  not  forbid 
the  renting  of  rooms,  in  which  putrid,  damp,  and  noisome 
vapors  are  working  as  sure  destruction  as  the  worst  food  t 
Did  people  understand,  that  they  are  as  truly  poisoned 
in  such  dens,  as  by  tainted  meat  and  decaying  vegetables, 
would  they  not  appoint  commissioners  for  houses  as  truly 
as  commissioners  for  markets  ?  Ought  not  the  renting 
of  untenantable  rooms,  and  (he  crowding  of  such  num- 
bers into  a  single  room  as  must  breed  disease,  and  may 
infect  a  neighbourhood,  be  as  much  forbidden  as  the  im- 
portation of  a  pestilence  ?  I  have  enlarged  on  this  point, 
because  I  am  persuaded  that  the  morals,  manners,  decen- 
cies, self-respect,  and  intellectual  improvement,  as  well 
as  the  heahh  and  physical  comforts  of  a  pcDpIe,  depend 
on  no  outward  circumstances  more  than  on  the  quality  of 
the  houses  in  which  they  live.  The  remedy  of  the 
grievance  now  stated  lies  with  the  people  themselves. 
The  laboring  people  must  require,  that  the  health  of  the 
city  shall  be  a  leading  object  of  the  municipal  adminis- 
tration, and  in  so  doing  they  will  protect  at  once  the  body 
and  the  niind. 

I  will  mention  one  more  cause  of  the  depressed  con- 
dition of  many  laborers,  and  that  is,  Sloth,  ^'  the  sin 
which  doth  most  easily  beset  us."  How  many  are 
there,  who,  working  languidly  and  reluctantly,  bring  little 
to  pass,  spread  the  work  of  one  hour  over  many,  shrink 
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from  difficulties  which  ought  to  excite  them,  keep  theto- 
selves  poor,  and  thus  doom  their  families  to  ignorance  as 
well  as  to  want. 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the 
great  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  the  laboring  classes 
are  in  themselves,  and  may '  therefore  be  overcome. 
They  want  nothing  but  the  Will.  Outward  difficulty 
will  shrink  and  vanish  before  them,  just  as  far  as  they  are 
bent  on  progress,  just  as  far  as  the  great  idea  of  their 
own  elevation  shall  take  possession  of  their  minds.  I 
know,  that  many  will  smile  at  the  su^estion,  that  the  la* 
borer  may  be  brought  to  practbe  thrift  and  self-denial, 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  nobler  being.  But  such 
skeptics,  having  never  experienced  the  power  of  a  grand 
thought  or  generous  purpose,  are  no  judges  of  others. 
They  may  be  assured,  however,  that  enthusiasm  is  not 
wholly  a  dream,  and  that  it  is  not  wholly  unnatural  for 
individuals  or  bodies  to  get  the  idea  of  something  higher 
and  more  inspiring  than  their  past  attainments. 

III.  Having  now  treated  of  the  elevation  of  the  la* 
borer,  and  examined  the  objections  to  it,  1  proceed,  in 
the  last  place,  to  consider  some  of  the  circumstances  of 
(he  times  which  encourage  hopes  of  the  progress  of  the 
mass  of  the  people.  My  limits  oblige  me  to  confine 
myself  to  very  few.  —  And,  first,  it  is  an  encouraging 
circumstance,  that  the  respect  for  labor  is  increasing,  or 
ratlier  that  the  old  prejudices  against  manual  toil,  as  de* 
grading  a  man  or  putting  him  in  a  lower  sphere,  are 
wearing  away  ;  and  the  cause  of  this  change  is  full  of 
promise ;  for  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  progress  of  intelli- 
gence, Christianity,  and  freedom,  all  of  which  cry  aloud 
against  the  old  barrien  created  between  the  differinir 
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(,  and  challenge  especial  sympathy  and  regard  for 
those  who  bear  the  heaviest  burdens,  and  create  most  of 
the  comforts  of  social  life.  The  contempt  of  labor  of 
wUch  I  have  spoken,  is  a  relic  of  the  old  aristocratic 
prejudices,  which  formerly  proscribed  trade  as  unworthy 
of  a  gentleman,  and  must  die  out  with  other  prejudices 
of  the  same  low  origin.  And  the  results  must  be  happy. 
It  is  hard  for  a  class  of  men  to  respect  themselves,  who 
are  denied  respect  by  all  around  them.  A  vocation, 
looked  on  as  degrading,  will  have  a  tendency  to  degrade 
those  who  follow  it.  'Away,  then,  with  the  idea  of 
something  low  in  manual  labor.  There  is  something 
shocking  to  a  religious  num  in  the  thought,  that  the  em- 
ployment, which  God  has  ordained  for  the  vast  majority 
of  the  human  race,  should  be  unworthy  of  any  man, 
even  of  the  highest.  If  mdeed  there  were  an  employ- 
ment which  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  and  which  yet 
tended  to  d^rade  such  as  might  be  devoted  to  it,  1 
should  say  that  it  ought  to  be  shared  by  the  whole  race, 
and  thus  neutralized  by  extreme  division,  instead  of  be- 
ing laid,  as  the  sole  vocation,  on  one  man  or  a  few.  Let 
DO  human  being  be  broken  in  spirit,  or  trodden  under 
foot,  for  the  outward  prosperity  of  the  State.  So  fiir  is 
manual  labor  from  meriting  contempt  or  slight,  that  it 
will  probably  be  found,  when  united  with  true  means  of 
spiritual  culture,  to  foster  a  sounder  judgment,  a  keener 
observation,  a  mora  creative  imagination,  and  a  purer 
taste,  than  any  other  vocatioiu  Man  thbks  of  the  few, 
God  of  the  many  ;  and  the  many  will  be  found  at  length 
to  have  within  their  reach,  the  most  effectual  means  of 
progress. 

Another   eocouraging  circtmistance  of  the  tiiuaa   is 
the  creation  of  a  popular  literature,  which  ptits  within 
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the  reach  of  the  laboring  class  the  means  of  knowledge 
in  whatever  branch  they  wish  to  cultivate.  Amidst  the 
worthless  volumes  which  are  every  day  sent  from  the 
press  for  mere  amusement,  there  are  books  of  great 
value  in  all  departments,  published  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mass  of  readers.  Mines  of  inestimable  truth  are  thus 
open  to  all,  who  are  resolved  to  think  and  learn.  Lit- 
erature is  now  adapting  itself  to  all  wants  ;  and  I  liavo 
little  doubt,  that  a  new  form  of  it  will  soon  appear  for 
the  special  benefit  of  the  laboring  classes.  This  will 
have  for  its  object,  to  show  the  progress  of  the  various 
useful  arts,  and  to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  found* 
ers,  and  of  men  who  have  laid  the  world  under  obliga- 
tion by  great  inventions.  Every  trade  has  distinguished 
names  in  its  history.  Some  trades  can  number,  among 
those  who  have  followed  them,  philosophers,  poets,  men 
of  true  genius.  I  would  suggest  to  the  members  of  this 
Association,  whether  a  course  of  lectures,  intended  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  the  more  important  trades,  and 
of  the  great  blessings  they  have  conferred  on  society, 
and  of  the  eminent  individuals  who  have  practised  them, 
might  not  do  much  to  instruct,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
elevate  them.  Such  a  course  would  carry  them  far  into 
the  past,  would  open  to  them  much  interesting  informa- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  introduce  them  to  men  whom 
they  may  well  make  their  models.  I  would  go  farther. 
I  should  be  pleased  to  see  the  members  of  an  important 
trade  setting  apart  an  anniversary  for  the  commemora- 
tion of  those  who  have  shed  lustre  on  it  by  their  virtues, 
their  discoveries,  their  genius.  It  is  time,  that  honor 
should  be  awarded  on  higher  principles  than  have  gov- 
erned the  judgment  of  past  ages.  Surely  the  inventor 
of  the  press,  the  discoverer  of  the  compass,  the  meo 
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wlio  have  applied  the  power  of  steam  to  machinery, 
have  brought  the  human  race  more  largely  iiito  tlieir 
debt,  than  tlie  bloody  race  of  conquerors,  and  even 
than  many  beneficent  princes.  Antiquity  exalted  into 
Divinities  the  first  cultivators  of  wheat  and  the  useful 
plants,  and  the  first  forgers  of  metals ;  and  we,  in  these 
maturer  ages  of  the  world,  have  still  greater  names  to 
boast  in  the  records  of  useful  art.  Let  their  memorv 
be  preserved  to  kindle  a  generous  emulation  in  those 
who  have  entered  into  their  labors. 

Anodier  circumstance,  encouraging  the  hope  of  pro- 
gress in  the  laboring  class,  is  to  be  found  in  the  justei 
views  Aey  are  beginning  to  adopt  in  regard  to  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  On  this  foundation,  indeed, 
our  hope  lor  all  classes  must  chiefly  rest.  AQ  are  to 
rise  chiefly  by  the  care  bestowed  on  the  young.  Not 
that  I  would  say,  as  is  sometimes  rashly  said,  that  none 
but  the  young  can  improve.  I  give  up  no  age  as  des- 
perate. Men  who  have  lived  thirty,  or  fifty  years,  are 
not  to  feel  as  if  the  door  was  shut  upon  them.  Every 
roan  who  thirsts  to  become  something  better,  has  in  that 
desire  a  pledge,  that  his  labor  will  not  be  in  vain.  None 
are  too  old  to  learn.  The  world,  from  our  first  to  our 
last  hour,  is  our  school,  and  tlie  whole  of  life  has  but 
one  great  purpose,  education.  Still,  the  child,  uncor* 
nipted,  unhardened,  fs  the  most  hopeful  subject ;  and 
vastly  more,  I  believe,  is  hereafter  to  be  done  for  chil- 
dren, than  ever  before,  by  the  gradual  spread  of  a  sim- 
ple truth,  almost  too  simple,  one  would  think,  to  need 
exposition,  yet  up  to  this  day  wilfully  neglected,  name- 
ly, that  education  is  a  sham,  a  cheat,  unless  carried  on 
by  able,  accomplished  teachers.     The  dignity  of  the 
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vocation  of  a  teacher  is  beginning  to  be  understood, 
the  idea  is  dawning  on  us,  that  no  office  can  compare 
in  solemnity  and  importance  with  that  of  training  the 
child;  that  skill  to  form  the  young  to  energy,  truth,  and 
virtue,  is  worth  more  than  the  knowledge  of  all  other 
arts  and  sciences  ;  and  that,  of  consequence,  the  en- 
couragement of  excellent  teachers,  is  the  first  duty  which 
a  community  owes  to  itself.  I  say,  die  truth  is  dawn- 
ing ;  and  it  must  make  its  way.  The  instruction  of  the 
children  of  all  classes,  especially  of  the  laboring  class, 
has  as  yet  been  too  generally  committed  to  unprepared, 
unskilful  hands,  and  of  course  the  school  is  in  general 
little  more  than  a  name.  The  whole  worth  of  a  school 
lies  in  the  teacher.  You  may  accumulate  the  most  ex- 
pensive apparatus  for  instruction ;  but  without  an  intel- 
lectual, gifted  teacher,  it  is  litde  better  than  rubbish  ; 
and  such  a  teacher,  without  apparatus,  may  effect  the 
happiest  results.  Our  university  boasts,  and  with  jus- 
tice, of  its  library,  cabinets,  and  philosophical  instru- 
ments ;  but  these  are  lifeless,  profitless,  except  as  made 
effectual  by  the  men  who  use  them.  A  few  eminent 
men,  skilled  to  understand,  reach,  and  quicken  the  minds 
of  the  pupils,  are  worth  all  these  helps.  And  I  say 
tliis,  because  it  is  conunonly  thought  that  the  children 
of  the  laboring  class  cannot  be  advanced,  in  consequence 
of  the  inability  of  parents  to  furnish  a  variety  of  books 
and  other  apparatus.  But  in  education,  various  books 
and  implements  are  not  the  great  requisites,  but  a  high 
order  of  teachers.  In  truth,  a  few  books  do  better  than 
many.  The  object  of  education  is  not  so  much  to  give 
a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  as  to  awaken  the  fac- 
uUios,  and  give  the  pupil  the  use  of  his  own  mind  ; 
and  one  book,  taught  by  a  man  who  knows  bow  to  ac"* 
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compGsh  these  ends,  is  worth  more  than  libraries  as  ] 
usually  read.  It  is  not  necessary,  that  much  should  be 
Uught  in  youth,  but  that  a  little  should  be  taught  philo- 
sophically, profoundly,  livingly.  For  example,  it'is  not 
necessary,  that  the  pupil  be  carried  over  the  history  of 
the  world  from  the  deluge  to  the  present  day.  Let  him 
be  helped  to  yad  a  single  history  wisely,  to  apply  the 
principles  of  historical  evidence  to  its  statements,  to 
trace  the  causes  and  efiects  of  events,  to  penetrate  into 
the  motives  of  actions,  to  observe  the  workings  of  hu- 
man nature  in  what  is  done  and  suffered,  to  judge  im- 
partially of  action  and  character,  to  sympathize  with 
what  is  noble,  to  detect  the  spirit  of  an  age  in  different 
forms  from  our  own,  to  seize  the  great  truths  which  are 
wrapped  up  in  details,  and  to  discern  a  moral  Provi- 
dence, a  retribution,  amidst  all  corruptions  and  changes  ; 
let  hira  learn  to  read  a  single  history  thus,  and  he  has 
learned  to  read  all  histories ;  he  is  prepared  to  study, 
as  he  may  have  dme  in  future  life,  the  whole  course  of 
human  events  ;  he  is  better  educated  by  this  one  book, 
than  be  would  be  by  all  the  histories  in  all  languages  as 
commonly  taught.  The  education  of  the  laborer's  chil- 
dren need  never  stop  for  want  of  books  and  apparatus. 
More  of  them  would  do  good,  but  enough  may  be  easily 
obtained.  What  we  want  is,  a  race  of  teachers  ac- 
quainted with  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  gifted  men 
and  women,  who  shall  respect  human  nature  in  the  child, 
and  strive  to  touch  and  gently  bring  out  his  best  powers 
and  sympathies  ;  and  who  shall  devote  themselves  to 
this  as  the  great  end  of  life.  This  good  I  trust  is  to 
come,  but  it  comes  slowly.  The  establishment  of  nor^ 
mai  acboob  shows  that  the  want  of  it  begins  to  be  felt 
This  good  requires,  that  education  shall  be  recognised 
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by  the  community,  as  its  highest  interest  and  duty.  It 
requires,  that  the  instructors  of  youth  shall  take  prece* 
dence  of  the  money-getting  classes,  and  diat  the  woman 
of  fashion  shall  fall  behind  the  female  teacher.  It  re- 
quires, that  parents  shall  sacrifice  show  and  pleasure  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  best  possible  helps  and  guides  for 
their  children.  Not  that  a  great  pecuniarj^compensation 
is  to  create  good  teachers  ;  these  must  be  formed  by  in- 
dividual impulse,  by  a  genuine  interest  in  education  ; 
but  good  impulse  must  be  seconded  by  outward  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  means  of  education  will  always  bear 
a  proportion  to  the  respect  in  which  the  office  of  teach- 
er is  held  in  the  community. 

Happily,  in  this  country,  the  trtie  idea  of  education, 
of  its  nature  and  supreme  importance,  is  silently  work- 
ing and  gains  ground.  "Those  of  us  i)eho  look  back  on 
half  a  century,  see  a  real,  great  improvement  in  schools 
and  in  the  standard  of  instruction.  What  should  en- 
courage this  movement  in  this  country  is,  that  nothing 
is  wanting  here  to  the  intellectual  elevation  of  the  labor- 
ing class,  but  that  a  spring  should  be  given  to  the  child, 
and  that  the  art  of  thinking  justly  and  strongly  should  be 
formed  in  early  life ;  for,  this  preparation  being  made, 
the  circumstances  of  future  life  will  almost  of  themselves 
carry  on  the  work  of  improvement.  It  is  one  of  the 
inestimable  benefits  of  free  institutions,  that  they  dre 
constant  stimulants  to  the  intellect ;  that  they  furnish,  in 
rapid  succession,  quickening  subjects  of  thought  and 
discussion.  A  whole  people  at  the  satne  nrioment  are 
moved  to  reflect,  reason,  judge,  and  act  on  matters  of 
deep  and  universal  concern  ;  and  where  the  capacity 
of  thought  has  received  wise  culture,  the  intellect,  un 
consciously,  by  ah  almost  irresistible  Sj^mpathy,  h  kept 
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perpetuiilty  alive.  The  Q)ind,  like  the  bodjr,  depends 
OD  the  climate  it  Iive9  in,  on  the  air  it  breathes  ;  and  thje 
lir  or  freedom  is  bracing,  exhilarating,  expanding,  to  a 
degree  not  dreamed  of  under  a  despotism.  This  stim- 
ulus of  liberty,  however,  avails  little,  except  where  the 
mind  has  learned  to  think  for  the  acquisition  of  trulli. 
The  unthinking  and  passionate  are  hurried  bj  it  into 
niioous  excess. 

The  last  ground  of  hope  for  the  elevation  of  the  la- 
borer, and  the  chief  and  the  most  sustaining,  is  the  clear- 
er developement  of  the  principles  of  Christianity.  The 
future  influences  of  this  religion  are  not  to  be  judged 
from  the  past.  Up  to  this  time  it  has  been  made  a  po- 
litical osgine,  and  in  other  ways  perverted.  But  its 
true  spirit,  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  freedom,  is 
beginning  to  be  understood,  and  this  will  undo  the  work 
which  opposite  principles  have  been  carrying  on  for 
ages.  Christianity  is.  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  the 
fearful  evils  of  modern  civilization  ;  a  system  which 
teaches  its  members  to  grasp  at  every  thing,  and  to  rise 
above  eveiybody,  as  the  great  aims  of  life.  -Of  such  a 
civilization,  the  natural  fruits  are,  contempt  of  others' 
rights,  fraud,  oppression,  a  gambling  spirit  in  trade, 
reckless  adventure,  and  commercial  convulsions,  all 
tending  to  impoverish  the  kborer  and  to  render  every 
condition  insecure.  Relief  is  to  come,  and  can  only 
come  from  the  new  application  of  Christian  principles, 
of  universal  justice,  and  universal  love,  to  social  insti-  I 
tnttons,  to  commerce,  to  business,  to  active  life.  This 
applicatk>n  has  begun,  and  the  laborer,  above  all  men,  is 
to  feel  its  happy  and  exalting  influences* 
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Such  are  some  of  the  circumstances  which  inspire 
hopes  of  the  elevation  of  the  laboring  classes.  To 
these  might  be  added  other  strong  grounds  of  encour- 
agement, to  be  found  in  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
in  the  perfections  and  providence  of  God,  and  in  tlie 
prophetic  intimations  of  his  word.  But  these  I  pass 
over.  From  all,  I  derive  strong  hopes  for  the  mass  of 
men.  I  do  not,  cannot  see,  why  manual  toil  and  self- 
improvement  may  not  go  on  in  friendly  union.  I  do 
not  see,  why  the  laborer  may  not  attain  to  refined  habits 
and  manners  as  truly  as  other  men.  I  do  not  see,  why 
conversation  under  his  humble  roof  may  not  be  cheered 
by  wit  and  exalted  by  intelligence.  I  do  not  see,  why 
amidst  his  toils  he  may  not  cast  his  eye  around  him  on 
God's  glorious  creation,  and  be  strengthened  and  re- 
freshed by  the  sight.  I  do  not  see,  why  the  great  ideas 
which  exalt  humanity,  those  of  the  Infinite  Father,  of 
I  Perfection,  of  our  nearness  to  God,  and  of  the  pur- 
J  pose  of  our  being,  may  not  grow  bright  and  strong  in 
f  the  laborer's  mind.  Society,  I  trust,  is  tending  towards 
a  condition,  in  which  it  will  look  back  with  astonishment 
at  the  present  neglect  or  perversion  of  human  powers. 
In  the  developement  of  a  more  enlarged  philanthropy, 
in  the  diffusion  of  the  Christian  spirit  of  brotherhood, 
in  the  recognition  of  the  equal  rights  of  every  human 
being,  we  have  the  dawn  and  promise  of  a  better  age, 
when  no  man  will  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  elevatiop 
but  by  his  own  fault ;  when  the  evil  doctrine,  worthy  oi 
the  arch-fiend,  that  social  order  demands  the  depression 
of  the  mass  of  men,  will  be  rejected  with  horror  and 
8Com  ;  when  the  great  object  of  the  community  will  be 
to  accumulate  means  and  influences  for  awakening  and 
expanding  the  best  powers  of  all  classes  ;  when  far  less 
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wiD  be  expended  on  the  body  and  far  more  on  the  mind  ; 
when  men  of  uncommon  gifts  for  the  instruction  of  their 
race,  will  be  sent  forth  to  carry  light  and  strength  into 
every  sphere  of  human  life  ;  when  spacious  libraries, 
collections  of  the  6ne  arts,  cabinets  of  natural  history, 
and  all  the  institutions  by  which  the  people  may  be  re- 
fibed  and  ennobled,  will  be  formed  and  thrown  open  to 
all ;  and  when  the  toils  of  life,  by  a  wise  intermixture 
of  these  higher  influences,  will  be  made  the  instruments 
of  human  elevation. 

Such  are  my  hopes  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  reli- 
gious, social  elevation  of  the  laboring  class.  I  should 
not,  however,  be  true  to  myself,  did  I  not  add,  that  I 
have  fears  .as  well  as  hopes.  Time  is  not  left  me  to 
enlarge  on  this  point ;  but  without  a  reference  to  it, 
I  should  not  give  you  the  whole  truth.  I  would  not 
disguise  from  myself  or  others  the  true  character  of 
the  world  we  live  in.  Human  imperfection  throws  an  r 
uncertainty  over  the  future.  Society,  like  the  natural 
world,  holds  in  its  bosom  fearful  elements.  Who  can 
hope,  that  the  storms  which  have  howled  over  past 
ages,  have  spent  all  their  force  f  It  is  possible,  that 
the  laboring  classes,  by  their  recklessness,  their  pas- 
sionateness,  their  jealousies  of  the  more  prosperous,  and 
their  subserviency  to  parties  and  political  leaders,  may 
turn  all  their  bright  prospects  into  darkness,  may  blight 
the  hopes  which  philanthropy  now  cherishes  of  a  happier 
and  holier  social  state.  It  is  also  possible,  in  this  mys- 
terious state  of  things,  that  evil  may  come  to  them  from 
causes  which  are  thought  to  promise  them  nothing  but 
good.  The  present  anxiety  and  universal  desire  is  to 
make  the  country  rich,  and  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
ts  growing  wealth  is  necessarily  to  benefit  all  conditionR. 
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But  Is  this  consequence  sure  ?  May  not  a  country  be 
rich,  and  yet  great  numbers  of  the  people  be  woFuIly 
depressed  ?  In  England,  the  richest  nation  under  heav- 
en, how  sad,  how  degraded  the  state  of  the  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  classes !  It  is  thought,  that  the  in- 
stitutions of  this  country  give  an  assurance,  that  growing 
wealth  will  here  equally  benefit  and  carry  forward  all 
portions  of  the  community.  I  hope  so  ;  but  X  am  not 
sure.  At  the  present  ti;ne  a  momentous  change  is  taking 
place  in  our  condition.  The  improvement  in  steam 
navigation  has  half  annihilated  the  space  between  Eu- 
rope and  America,  and  by  the  progress  of  invention  the 
two  continents  are  to  be  more  and  more  placed  side  by 
side.  We  hail  this  triumph  of  the  arts  with  exultation. 
We  look  forward  to  the  approaching  spriitg  when  this 
metropolis  is  to  be  linked  with  England  by  a  line  of 
steam-boats,  as  a  proud  era  in  our  history.  That  a  great 
temporary  excitement  will  be  given  to  industry,  and  that 
our  wealth  and  numbers  will  increase,  admits  no  dispute  ; 
but  this  is  a  small  matter.  The  great  question  is,  Will 
the  mass  of  the  people  be  permanently  advanced  in  the 
comforts  of  life,  and  still  more,  in  intelligence  and  cbar- 
acter,  in  the  culture  of  their  highest  powers  and  affec- 
tions ?  It  is  not  enough  to  grow,  if  our  growth  is  to 
resemble  that  of  other  populous  places.  Better  con- 
tinue as  we  are,  better  even  decline,  than  tread  in  the 

■  r  I       J  ■ 

Steps  of  any  great  city,  whether  of  past  or  present  times. 
I  doubt  not,  that  under  God^s  providence,  the  approxi- 
mation of  Europe  and  America  is  ultimately  to  be  a 
blessing  to  both  ;  but,  without  our  vigilance,  tbe  nearer 
effects  may  be  more  or  less  disastrous.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that,  for  a  time,  many  among  us,  especially  in 
the  prosperous  classes,  will  be  more  and  more  infected 
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from  abroad,  will  sympathize  more  with  the  u)stitutioDs> 
and  catch  more  the  spir,it  and  manq^rs  of  the  o]d  world. 
As  a  people  we  want  moral  iodependence.  We  bpw 
to  ^^  the  great "  of  other  coqntries,  and  we  shall  becoip^ 
for  a  time  more  and  n^pre  ^e^ile  in  pur  ijq^^ifatjoD.  ?ut 
thb,  though  bac^i  ipay  npt  be  t))e  worst  resul|.  I  wpuld 
ask,  what  is  to  be  thq  efiect  of  bringing  the  laboring 
classes  of  Europe  twio^  as  near  u?  as  they  now  are  ? 
Is  there  no  danger  of  a  competition  that  is  to  depress 
the  laboripg  classes  here  ?  Can  the  workpian  here  stand 
his  groiind  against  the,  half-f^mishody  ignoiiaqt  workmen 
of  Europe)  who  will  toil  fpr  any  lyages,  and  who  never 
think  of  redeeming  an  hour  for  personal  improvement  ? 
Is  there  no  danger,  that  with  mcreasing  intercourse  with 
Europe,  we  shall  import  the  striking,  fearful  contrasts, 
which  there  divide  one  pec^le  into  separate  nations  ? 
Soooer  than  that  our  laboring  class  should  become  a 
European  populace,  a  good  ipftn  would  almost  wish, 
that  perpetual  hurricanes^  driving  every  ship  from  the 
oceaq,  should  sever  lyhollj  t|ie  two  hepiispheres  from 
each  other.  Heaven  preserye  us  from  the  anticipated 
beoe^ts  of  nearer  connexion,  with  Europe,  if  wi^  the^e 
must  come  the  de^^tion,  wl^cli  we  seie  pr  read  of 
among  the  squalid  gopr  of  her  great  oitieis,  amoi^  the 
overworked  operatives  of  hqr  ^^mufactories,  among  her 
ignpfant  and  half-brutalized  peaaan^s*  Any  thing,  every 
thing  should  be  done  to  save  us  from,  the  social  evils 
which  deform  the  old  world>  u^i  to  build  up  here  an 
mtell^ent)  right-minded,  self-respectiqg  population.  If 
this  end  should  require  us  tp  change  our  pre;sent  modef 
of  life^  to  narrpw  our  (breigp  connqxio^s,  to  desist  ^m 
the  rmci^  of  cpmno^^rcial  ^nd  ipanu^turing,  cono^pfititipii 
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should  cease  to  grow,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  our  trad- 
ing population  should  return  to  labor,  thes*;  requisitions 
ought  to  be  obeyed.  One  thing  is  plain,  that  our  present 
civilization  contains  strong  tendencies  to  the  intellectual 
and  moral  depression  of  a  large  portion  of  the  comnau- 
nity  ;  and  this  influence  ought  to  be  thought  of,  studied, 
watched,  withstood,  with  a  stem,  solemn  purpose  of 
withholding  no  sacrifice  by  which  it  may  be  counter- 
acted. 

Perhaps  the  fears  now  expressed  may  be  ground- 
less. I  do  not  ask  you  to  adopt  them.  My  end  will 
be  gained,  if  I  can  lead  you  to  study,  habitually  and 
Eealously,  the  influence  of  changes  and  measures  on  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  laboring  class.  There 
is  no  subject  on  which  your  thoughts  should  turn  more 
frequently  than  on  this.  Many  of  you  busy  yourselves 
with  other  questions,  such  as  the  probable  result  of  the 
next  election  of  President,  or  the  prospects  of  this  or 
that  party.  But  these  are  insignificant,  compared  with 
the  great  question,  Whether  the  laboring  classes  here  are 
destined  to  the  ignorance  and  depression  of  the  lower 
ranks  of  Europe,  or  whether  they  can  secure  to  them- 
selves the  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  progress. 
Tou  are  cheated,  you  are  false  to  yourselves,  when  you 
suflTer  politicians  to  absorb  you  in  their  selfish  purposes, 
and  to  draw  you  away  from  this  great  question.  Give 
the  first  place  in  your  thoughts  to  tUs.  Carry  it  away 
with  you  from  the  present  lecture  ;  discuss  it  together ; 
study  it  when  alone  ;  let  your  best  heads  work  on  it ;  re- 
.  solve  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  your  part,  to  se- 
cure the  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  well-being  to 
yourselves,  and  to  those  who  may  come  after  you. 

In  these  lectures,  I  have  expressed  a  strong  interest 
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m  the  laboring  portion  of  the  community ;  but  I  have 
DO  partiality  to  them  considered  merely  as  laborers. 
My  mind  is  attracted  to  them,  because  they  constitute 
the  majority  of  the  human  race.  My  great  interest  is  in 
Human  Nature,  and  in  the  working  classes  as  its  most 
numerous  representatives.  To  those  who  look  on  this 
nature  with  contempt  or  utter  distrust,  such  language 
may  seem  a  mere  form,  or  may  be  construed  as  a  sign 
of  the  predominance  of  imagination  and  feeling  over  the 
judgment.  No  matter.  The  pity  of  these  skeptics  I 
can  return.  Their  wonder  at  my  credulity  canno^t  sur- 
pass the  sorrowful  astonishment  with  which  I  look  on 
their  indifference  to  the  fortunes  of  their  race.  In  spite 
of  all  their  doubts  and  scoffs,  human  nature  is  still  most 
dear  to  me.  When  I  behold  it  manifested  in  its  perfect 
propordons  in  Jesus  Christ,  I  cannot  but  revere  it  as  the 
true  Temple  of  the  Divinity.  When  I  see  it  as  re- 
vealed in  the  great  and  good  of  all  times,  I  bless  God 
for  these  multiplied  and  growing  proofs  of  its  high  des- 
tiny. When  I  see  it  bruised,  beaten  down,  stifled,  by 
ignorance  and  vice,  by  oppression,  injustice,  and  grind- 
ii^  toil,  I  weep  for  it,  and  feel  that  every  man  should  be 
ready  to  suffer  for  its  redemption.  I  do,  and  I  must 
hope  for  its  progress.  But  in  saymg  this,  I  am  not 
blind  to  its  inunediate  dangers.  I  am  not  sure,  that 
dark  clouds  and  desolating  storms  are  not  even  now 
gathering  over  the  world.  When  we  look  back  on  the 
mysterious  history  of  the  human  race,  we  see  that  Provi- 
dence has  made  use  of  fearful  revolutions  as  the  means 
of  sweeping  away  the  abuses  of  ages,  and  of  bringing 
forward  mankind  to  their  present  improvement.  Whatlier 
such  revolutions  may  not  be  in  store  for  our  own  times, 
I  khow  not.     The  present  civilization  of  the  Christian 
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world  presents  much  to  awaken  doubt  and  appreh^nsioii 
It  stands  in  direct  hostility  to  the  great  ideas  of  Christi- 
anity* It  is  selfish,  mercenary,  sensual.  Such  a  civili- 
zation cannot,  roust  not  endure  for  ever.  How  it  is  t^ 
be  supplanted,  I  know  not.  X  hope,  however,  that  it  is 
not  doomed,  like  the  old  Roman  civilizatioq,  to  be 
quenched  in  blood.  I  trust,  that  the  works  of  agjes  are 
not  to  be  laid  low  by  violence,  rapine,  and  the  all- 
devouring  sword.  I  trust,  that  the  existing  social  state 
contains  in  its  bosom  something  better  than  it  has  yet 
unfolded.  I  trust,  that  a  brighter  future  is  to  comet 
not  from  the  desolation,  but  from  gradual,  meliorating 
changes  of  the  presept^  Among  the  changes  to  which 
I  look  for  the  salvation  of  the  Modem  world,  one  of  tb^ 
chief  is,  the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of  the  la- 
boring class.  Tbe  imputes  which  are  to  reform  and 
quicken  society,  are  probably  to  come,  not  from  lU* 
more  conspicuous,  but  from  its  obscurer  divisions  ;  and 
among  these,  I  see  with  joy  new  wants,  principles,  and 
aspirations,  beginning  to  unfold  themselves.  Let  what 
is  already  won,  give  us  courage.  Let  faith  in  a  parental 
Providence  give  us  courage  ;  and  if  we  are  to  be  disap- 
pointed in  the  present,  let  us  never  doubt,  that  the  great 
interests  of  human  nature  ar^  still  secure  under  tbe  ejf 
and  care  of  an  Almighty  Friend. 


fSft  V*fl9l»^9  0H¥?!^         Pj^ 


NOTK  FOR  TBB  THIRD  HEAD. 

ft  t  •  <  I  » .  ♦  •        .  • 

UicDBR  the  third  head  of  the  Lecture^^  in  whi<^|f  ^n^ 
of  the  encouraging  circumstances  of  the  times  are  stated, 
I  might  have  spoken  of  the  singular  advantages  and 
means  of  progress  enjoyed  bj  the  laborer  in  this  metropo- 
lis.  It  is  believed  that  there  cannot  be  found  another  city 
in  the  world,  in  which  the  laboring  classes  are  as  much 
improved,  possess  as  many  helps,  enjoy  as  much  consid- 
eration, exert  as  much  influence,  as  in  this  place.  Had 
I  pursued  this  subject,  I  should  have  done  what  I  often 
wished  to  do  ;  I  should  have  spoken  of  the  obligations  of  ^ 
our  city  to  my  excellent  friend,  Jambs  Savage,  Esq.,  tor 
whose  unwearied  efforts  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  two 
inestimable  institutions,  the  Provident  Institution  for  Sav- 
ings, and  the  Primary  Schools  ;  the  former  giving  to  the 
laborer  the  means  of  sustaining  himself  in  times  of  pres- 
sure, and  the  latter  placing  almost  at  his  door  the  means 
of  instruction  foi:  his  children  from  the  earliest  age.  The 
onion  of  the  Primary  Schools  with  the  Grammar  Schools 
and  the  High  Schools  in  this  place,  constitutes  a  system 
of  public  education  unparalleled,  it  is  believed,  in  any 
country.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  name  an  individual  to 
whom  our  city  is  under  greater  obligations  than  to  Mr. 
Savage.  In  the  enterprises  which  I  have  named,  he  was 
joined  and  greatly  assisted  by  the  late  Elisha  Ticknor, 
Esq.,  whose  name  ought  also  to  be  associated  with  the 
Provident  Institution  and  the  Primary  Schools.  The  sub- 
ject of  these  Lectures  brings  to  my  mind  the  plan  of  aa 
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institution,  which  was  laid  before  me  by  Mr.  Ticknor,  fol 
teaching  at  once  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  He 
believed,  that  a  boj  might  be  made  a  thorough  farmer, 
both  in  theory  and  practice,  and  might  at  the  same  time 
learn  a  trade,  and  that  by  being  skilled  in  both  vocations, 
he  would  be  more  useful,  and  would  multiply  his  chances 
of  comfortable  subsistence.  I  was  interested  by  the  plan, 
and  Mr.  Ticknor's  practical  wisdom  led  me  to  believe  that 
it  might  be  accomplished. 


DISCOURSE 
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On  the  13th  of  Jiaiuuy,  1840,  the  ttetmboBt  Lexington  wh  bumod  on 
Long  Iiitnd  Soond,  iboat  fiftj  milet  from  Now  York.  Of  tbo  crew  and 
pUMngen  onlj  foar  aicipeA  AmoAg  the  lofiwai  the  Rot.  Charlss 
FoLLBiTi  LL.  D.  llieM  circnnwUncoi  gnvo  occarion  to  the  foUowiDg 
ducouM,  which  WM  deTerred^  antil  all  hope  of  tho  eecapo  of  Dr.FoUen 
wu  taksD  nwaj. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  THE  REV.  DR.  POLLEN- 


I  PxTsm  ir*  19 :  **  Wherefcm,  let  them  that  mfl^  ■oeordiiig  to 
the  will  of  God  eommit  the  keeping  of  their  aonJe  to  htm  m 
woB-doing,  ee  onto  »  fidthfnl  Creatoi:" 

Tbk8^  wocd3  suggest  a  great  variety  of  thought?, 
and  might  funiisb  topics  for  many  discourses.  I  ask 
oow  your  atteodon  to  the  clause,  in  which  we  read  of 
^'tbem  that  suffer  according  to  the  will  of  God,"  or  by 
diyine  ordination.  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  sufferings  of 
life  in  general,  of  their  greatness,  of  their  being  ordained 
or  intended  by  God,  and  of  their  consistency  with  his 
goodness,  and  I  shall  close  with  reflections  suggested  by 
tjbe  particular  suffering  which  we  have  recently  been 
called  to  deplore. 

Suffering  fills  a  largp  place  ii^  the  present  ^stenf. 
It  is  not  i|n  accident,  ap  ezcepfion  to  the  course  of  ^^' 
tore,  a  ^^  strange  worlf "  exciting  wonder  as  a  prodigy, 
but  it  enters  bto  every  life,  and  may  I  not  say,  enters 
largely  into  every  life.  Undoubtedly,  a  great  amount 
of  suffering  miiy  b^  traced  to  human  ignorance  and 
gMlIt ;  mi  thi^  will  gradually  disappet^:,  iq  propor^ 
10  the  progress  of  truth  and  virtu^.     Sjil)^  ^R^,  the 
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imperfections  which  seem  inseparable  from  this  first 
stage  of  our  being,  a  great  amount  will  remain.  Youth 
is  slow  to  see  this.  Youth,  unable  to  sympathize  with 
and  appreciate  sorrows  which  it  has  not  felt,  and  throw- 
ing the  light  of  its  own  native  jojousness  over  the  future, 
dreams  sometimes  of  a  paradise  on  earth.  But  how 
soon  does  it  find  that  blighting  changes,  solemn  events, 
break  in  sternly,  irresistibly  on  its  path !  And  even 
when  the  outward  life  is  smooth  and  prosperous,  how 
soon  does  it  fiq.d  in  its  vehement  afi^ections,  its  unre- 
quited fiiendships,  its  wounded  pride,  its  unappeased 
thirst  for  happiness,  fountains  of  bitterer  grief  than  comes 
from  abroad  !  Sometimes  the  religious  man,  with  good 
intentions,  but  wanting  wisdom  and  strength,  tries  to 
palliate  the  evils  of  life,  to  cover  its  dark  features,  to 
exaggerate  its  transient  pleasures,  for  the  purpose  of 
sheltering  God's  goodness  from  reproach.  But  this 
will  not  avail.  The  truth  cannot  be  hidden.  Life  is 
laid  open  to  every  eye,  as  well  as  known  by  each  man's 
experience  ;  and  we  do  and  must  see  that  sufiering, 
deep  sufiering,  is  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  our 
lot.  It  is  not  a  slender,  dark  thread,  winding  now  and 
then  through  a  warp  of  dazzling  brightness ;  but  is  in- 
terwoven with  the  whole  texture.  Not  that  suffering 
exceeds  enjoyment ;  not  that  life,  if  viewed  simply  in 
reference  to  pleasure,  is  not  a  great  good.  But  to 
every  man  it  is  a  struggle.  It  has  heavy  burdens,  deep 
wounds  for  each  ;  and  this  I  state,  that  we  may  all  of 
us  understand,  that  sufiering  is  not  accidental,  but  de- 
signed for  us,  that  it  enters  into  God's  purpose,  that  it 
has  a  great  work  to  do,  and  that  we  know  nothing  of 
life  till  we  comprehend  its  uses,  and  have  learned  how 
to  accomplish  them. 
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God  intends  that  we  shall  suffer.  It  is  sometinies 
laid,  that  he  has  created  nothing  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing pain,  but  that  every  contrivance  in  the  system  has 
good  for  its  object.  The  teeth  are  made  to  prepare  food 
for  digestion,  not  to  ache ;  the  lungs,  to  inhale  the  re- 
freshing air,  not  to  ripen  the  seeds  of  consumption.  All 
thb  is  true,  and  a  beautiful  illustration  of  kind  purpose 
in  the  Creator.  But  it  is  also  true,  that  every  organ  of 
the  body,  in  consequence  of  the  delicacy  of  its  structure, 
and  its  susceptibility  of  influences  from  abroad,  becomes 
an  inlet  of  acute  pain.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  we 
know  the  inward  organs  chiefly  by  the  pain  they  have 
given.  The  science  of  anatomy  has  grown  almost  whol- 
ly out  of  the  exposure  of  the  frame  to  suffering ;  and 
what  an  amount  of  suffering  springs  from  this  source  i 
A  single  nerve  may  thrill  us  with  agony.  Sleep,  food, 
friends,  books,  all  may  be  robbed  of  their  power  to  in- 
terest, by  the  irritation  of  a  little  bunch  of  fibres,  which 
the  naked  eye  can  hardly  trace.  After  the  study  of  ages, 
the  science  of  medicine  has  not  completed  the  catalogue 
of  .diseases  ;  and  how  little  can  its  ministrations  avert 
their  progress,  or  mitigate  their  pains  !  Undoubtedly 
this  class  of  pains  may  be  much  diminished  by  a  wise 
self-restraint ;  but  the  body,  inheriting  disease  from  a 
long  line  of  ancestors,  and  brought  into  conflicts  with  the 
mighty  elements  around  it,  must  still  be  the  seat  of  much 
suffering.  These  elements,  how  grand,  how  expressive 
of  God's  majesty  and  goodness ;  yet  how  fearful ! 
What  avails  the  strength  of  the  body  against  thunders, 
whirlwinds,  fierce  waves,  and  fiercer  flames,  against  ^'  the 
pestilence  which  walketh  in  darkness,"  or  the  silent  ex- 
halation which  wasteth  at  noon-day  !  Thus,  pain  comes 
from  God's  provisions  for  the  animal  firame :  and  hew 
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much  comes  from  the  spirit,  and  fropa  t)ie  very  powers 
and  affections  which  make  the  glory  of  our  nature  !  Our 
reason,  how  is  it  darkened  by  prejudice  instlUed  in  early 
years  ;  how  often  is  it  caUed  to  decide  amidst  confliciing 
and  nearly  balanced  arguments  ;  how  often  does  its  light 
fail,  in  the  most  critical  moments  of  life  !  How  dp  we 
suffer  from  wrong  judgments  which  we  had  not  means  to 
correct !  How  often  does  this  high  power  sympathize 
with  the  suffering  body,  and,  under  nervous  disease, 
sometimes  undergo  total  ecljpse !  Th^p  our  Love,  the 
principle  which  thirsts,  burns  for  companionship,  sympa- 
thy, confidence,  Ippw  often  is  it  repelled  by  coldness,  qr 
wounded  by  neglect,  or  tortured  by  inconstancy  !  Some- 
times its  faith  in  virtue  is  shaken  by  the  turpitude  of  those 
to  whom  it  has  given  its  trust.  And  when  true  love  finds 
true  requital,  the  uncertainty  of  life  mixes  trembling  with 
1^  PYy  and  bereavemeijt  turns  it  into  anguish.  There 
are  still  deeper  pains,  those  of  the  conscience,  especially 
when  it  wakes  from  long  sleep,  when  it  is  startled  by  new 
revelations  of  slighted  duties,  of  irreparable  wrongs  to 
man,  of  base  unfaithfulness  to  God.  The  conscience  ! 
what  misgivings,  apprehensions,  and  piercing  self-rebuke 
accompany  its  ministry,  when  it  first  enters  on  earnest 
warfare  with  temptation  and  passion !  Thus,  suffering 
comes  to  us  through  and  froip  our  whole  nature.  It  can- 
not be  winked  out  qf  sight.  It  cannot  be  thrust  iqto  a 
subordinate  place  in  the  picture  of  l^unian  life.  It  is  the 
chief  burden  of  history.  It  is  the  solemn  thenoe  of  ofie 
of  the  highest  depi|rtraen^  of  literature,  tl^e  tragic  (^raina* 
It  gives  to  fictions  their  djsep  interest.  It  wails  throu^ 
much  of  our  poetry.  A  large  part  of  buipan  vocations 
are  intended  to  shut  up  some  of  its  avenues.  It  has  le$ 
traces  on  every  human  countenance,  over  which  yeaip 
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h&v6  passed.     It  is,  to  not  a  few,  the  most  vivid  recol- 
lection of  life. 

I  have  thus  taken  a  rapid  survey  of  Life,  to  show  you 
that  suffering  is  not  an  accident,  not  something  wliich 
now  and  then  slides  into  the  order  of  events,  because 
too  unimportant  to  require  provision  against  its  recur- 
rence, but  that  it  is  one  of  the  grand  features  of  h'fe,  one  | 
of  the  chief  ministers  of  providence.  But  all  these  de- 
taib  of  suffering  might  be  spared.  There  is  one  simple 
drought,  sufllcienl  of  itself  to  show  that  suffering  is  the 
intention  of  {he  Creator.  It  is  this.  We  are  created 
With  a  susceptibility  of  pain,  and  severe  pain.  This  is  j 
a  part  of  our  nature,  a»  truly  as  our  susceptibility  of  en- 
joyment. God  has  implanted  it,  and  has  thus  opened  in 
the  very  centre  of  our  being  a  fountain  of  sufftring.  We 
carry  it  within  us,  and  can  no  more  escape  it  than  we  can 
our  power  of  thought.  We  are  apt  to  throw  our  pains 
on  outward  things  as  their  causes.  It  is  the  fire,  the  sea, 
the  sword,  or  human  enmity  which  gives  us  pain.  But 
there  is  no  pain  in  the  fire  or  the  sword  which  passes 
thence  into  our  souls.  The  pain  begins  and  ends  in  the 
soul  itself.  Outward  things  are  only  the  occasions. 
Even  the  body  has  no  pain  in  it,  which  it  infuses  into  the 
mind.  Of  itself,  it  is  incapable  of  suffering.  This  hand 
may  be  cracked,  crushed  in  the  rack  of  the  inquisitor, 
and  that  burned  in  a  slow  fire ;  but  in  these  cases  it  is 
not  the  fibres,  the  blood-vessels,  the  bones  of  the  hand 
which  endure  pain.  These  are  merely  connected  by  the 
will  of  the  Creator  with  the  springs  of  pain  in  the  soul 
Here,  here  is  the  only  origin  and  seat  of  suffering.  If 
God  so  willed,  the  gashing  of  the  flesh  with  a  knife,  the 
piercing  of  the  heart  with  a  dagger,  might  be  the  occa- 
^on  of  exquisite  delight.     We  know  that,  in  the  heat  of 
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battle,  a  wound  is  not  felt,  and  that  men,  dying  for  their 
faith  by  instruments  of  torture,  have  expired  with  triumph 
on  their  lips.  In  these  cases,  the  spring  of  suffering  in 
the  mind  is  not  touched  by  the  lacerations  of  the  body, 
in  consequence  of  the  absorbing  action  of  other  princi- 
ples of  the  soul.  All  suffering  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
susceptibility,  the  capacity  of  pain,  which  belongs  to  our 
nature,  and  which  the  Creator  has  implanted  ineradicably 
within  us.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  the  elements,  or 
any  outward  or  bodily  influences,  are  the  sources  of  suf- 
fering. This  is  to  stop  at  the  surface.  The  outward 
agent  only  springs  a  mine,  a  fountain  within  us.  O  the 
great  deep  of  suffering  in  every  human  breast !  Proba- 
bly most  of  us  have  experienced  pains  more  intense  than 
any  pleasures  we  have  ever  enjoyed.  In  the  present 
stage  of  our  being,  the  capacity  of  agony  gets  the  start 
of,  or  is  more  largely  developed,  than  the  capacity  of 
rapturous  joy.  Our  most  vehement  emotions  are  those 
of  sorrow  ;  no^  is  there  any  way  of  escaping  suffering. 
Among  the  most  prosperous,  the  heart  often  aches,  it 
knows  not  why.  Sighs  are  heaved  from  the  breast  ap- 
parently without  cause.  Every  soul  has  its  night  as  well 
as  its  day  ;  and  a  darkness  sometimes  gathers  over  na- 
ture and  life  which  must  come  from  within,  for  nothing 
abroad  has  occurred  to  depress  us. 

To  diminish  this  weight  of  suffering  is  one  great  end 
of  human  toils  and  cares.  A  thousand  arts  are  plied  to 
remove  outward  causes  of  pain  ;  and  how  many  contri- 
vances are  there  of  amusement  and  dissipation,  to  quiet 
the  restlessness,  to  soothe  the  irritations,  to  fill  the  ach- 
ing void,  which  belong  to  the  spirit !  But,  I  apprehend, 
little  has  been  yet  achieved  by  all  the  labor ;  nor  can 
much  be  done  but  by  a  deep  working,  which  statesmen 
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and  the  busy  crowd  seldom  or  never  dream  of.  It  is 
thought,  indeed,  that  modern  civilization  has  diminished 
?ery  much  the  evils  of  life.  But  when  we  take  into  the 
account  the  immense  amount  of  toil  by  which  our  ac- 
commodations are  accumulated,  and  the  tendencies  of 
comforts  and  luxuries  to  soften  the  spirit,  to  weaken  its 
self-command,  and  increase  its  sensibility  to  hardships 
and  exposure,  I  suspect  that  our  debt  \a  not  very  great 
to  civilization,  considered  as  the  antagonist  of  physical 
pain  ;  and  as  to  the  sufferings  which  spring  from  mental 
causes,  from  the  conscience,  the  passions,  the  affections, 
we  cannot  doubt,  that  as  yet  they  have  been  vasdy  height- 
ened by  our  civilization.  Not  that  I  deny,  that  arts  and 
civilization  are  great  goods ;  but  they  prove  such,  only 
when  they  make  progress  in  union  with  the  higher  pri^i- 
pies  of  our  nature,  only  when  they  forward  and  are  sub< 
ordinated  to  a  spiritual  regeneration,  of  which  society  as 
yet  gives  few  signs. 

It  may  be  said,  that  I  have  given  a  dark  picture  of  the 
government  of  God  ;  and  I  may  be  asked  how  his  good- 
ness is  to  be  vindicated.  I  reply,  that  I  am  less  and  less 
anxious  to  make  formal  vindications  of  the  goodness  of 
God.  It  needs  no  advocate.  It  will  take  care  of  itself. 
In  spite  of  clouds,  men,  who  have  eyes,  believe  in  the 
sun,  and  none  but  the  blind  can  seriously  question  the 
Creator's  goodness.  We  hear,  indeed,  of  men  led  into 
doubts  on  this  point  by  their  sufferings  ;  but  these  doubts 
have  generally  a  deeper  source  than  the  evils  of  .life. 
Such  skepticism  is  a  moral  disease,  the  growth  of  some 
open  or  lurking  depravity.  It  is  not  created,  but  brought 
into  light,  by  the  pressure  of  suffering.  It  is  indeed 
true,  that  a  good  man,  in  seasons  of  peculiar,  repeated, 
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pressing  calamities,  ma}'  fall  into  dejecti'on  and  perplexT* 
ly.     His  faith  may  tremble  for  the  moment.     The  pass- 
.  ing  cloud  may  hide  the  sun.     But  defiberate,  TiaDJtual 
t  questionings  of  God^s  benevolence,  argue  great  moral 
'de6ciency.     Whoever  sees  the  glory,  and  feels  within 
I  himself  the  power  of  disinterested  goodness,  is  quick  to 
I  recognise  it  in  others,  especially  in  his  Creator.      He 
I  sees  in  his  own  love  a  sign,  expression,  and  communica- 
\tion  of  Uncreated,  Unbounded,  All-originating    Love. 
The  idea  of  malignity  in  the  Infinite  Creator  shocks  his 
moral  nature  just  as  a  palpable  contradiction  offends  his 
reason.     He  repels  it  with  indignation  and  horror.     Suf- 
fering has  little  to  do  towards  creating  a  settled  skepti- 
cism.    The  ihost  skeptical  men,  the  most  insensible  to 
GdB*s  goodness,   the  most  prone  to  murmur,  may  he 
found  among  those  who  are  laden  ab6ve  all  others  with 
(he  goods  of  life,  whose  cup  overflows  w^ith  prosperity, 
and  who  by  an  abuse  of  prosperity  have  become  selfish, 
exacting,  and  all  alive  to  inconveniences  and  privations. 
These  are  the  cold-hearted  and  doubting.     If  I  were  to 
seek  those  whose  conviction  of  God's  goodness  is  faint- 
est and  most  easily  disturbed,  I  would  seek  them  in  the 
palace  sooner  than  the  hovel.     I  would  go  to  the  luxuri- 
ous table,  to  the  pillow  of  ease,  to  those  among  us  who 
abound  most,  to  the  self-exalting,  the  self-worshipping, 
not  to  the  depressed  and  forsaken.     The  profoundest 
sense  of  God's  goodness  which  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  witness,  I  have  seen   in  the  countenatice  and  heard 
from  the  Ifps  of  the  suffering.     I  have  found  none  to 
lean  on  God  with  such  filial  trust,  as  those  whom  he  has 
afHicted.     I  doubt,  indeed,  if  true  gratitude  and  true 
confidence  ever  spring  up  in  the  human  soul,  until  it  has 
suffered.    A  superficialy  sentimental  recognition  of  God'f 
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pxidness  may  indeed  be  found  among  those  who  have 
lived  only  to  enjoy.  But  deep,  strong,  earnest  piet) 
strikes  root  in  the  soil  which  has  been  broken  and  soft- 
ened by  calamity.  Such,  I  believe,  is  the  observation 
of  eveiy  man  who  has  watched  the  progress  of  human 
character ;  and  therefore  I  say,  that  I  fear  very  little  the 
iofluence  of  suffering  in  producing  skepticism.  Still, 
virtuous  minds  are  sometimes  visited  with  perplexities, 
with  painful  surprise  ;  and  in  seasons  of  peculiar  calam- 
ity, the  question  is  asked  with  reverence,  but  still  with 
anxiety,  How  is  it,  that  so  much  suffering  is  experienced 
under  a  Being  of  perfect  goodness  ?  and  such  passing 
ckuds  are  apt  to  darken  us  in  earlier  life,  and  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  Christian  character.  On  this  ac- 
count, it  is  right  to  seek  and  communicate  such  explana- 
tions as  may  be  granted  us  of  the  ways  of  God.  ^ 
Chie  of  the  most  common  vindications  of  divine  benev- 
olence is  found  in  the  fact,  that,  much  as  men  suffer, 
they  enjoy  more.  We  are  told,  that  there  is  a  great 
balance  of  pleasure  over  pain,  and  that  it  is  by  what 
prevails  in  a  system,  that  we  must  judge  of  its  author. 
This  view  is  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  sub- 
stantially true.  There  is  a  great  excess  of  enjoyment, 
of  present  good  in  life.  The  pains  of  sickness  may 
indeed  be  intenser  than  the  pleasures  of  health,  hut 
health  is  the  rule,  and  sickness  the  exception.  A  few 
are  blmd,  or^deaf,  or  speechless;  but  almost  all  men 
maintain,  through  the  open  eye  and  ear,  perpetual  com- 
munication with  outward  nature  and  one  another.  Some 
may  be  broken  down  with  excessive  toil;  but  to  the 
great  mass  of  men,  labor  is  healthful,  invigorating,  and 
gives  a  zest  to  repose,  and  to  the  common  blessings 
of  life.     We  all  suffer  more  or  less  from  our  connexion 
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with  imperfect  fellow-creatures ;  but  how  much  more 
of  good  comes  to  us  from  our  social  nature,  from  the 
sympathies  and  kind  offices  of  families,  friends,  neigh- 
bours, than  of  pain  from  malignity  and  wrongs  !  There 
is  indeed  a  great  amount  of  suffering,  and  there  is  an  io- 
tensi^  in  suffering  not  found  in  pleasure ;  and  yet,  when 
we  take  a  broad  view,  we  must  see  a  much  greater 
amount  of  gratification.  The  world  is  not  a  hospital, 
an  alms-house,  a  dungeon.  A  beautiful  sun  shines  on 
it.  Flowers  and  fruits  deck  its  fields.  A  reviving  at- 
mosphere encompasses  it,  and  man  has  power,  by  arts 
and  commerce,  to  multiply  and  spread  almost  indefi- 
nitely its  provision  for  human  wants.  Here  is  an  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  goodness  of  the  Creator.  And 
yet  the  obstinate  skeptic  may  escape  its  power.  He 
will  say,  Be  it  granted,  that  pleasure  previuls  over  paiD ; 
still  is  not  much  pain  inflicted  ?  and  how  can  this  be 
reconciled  with  perfect  goodness  }  Does  a  kind  father 
satisfy  himself  with  giving  a  greater  amount  of  enjoy- 
ment than  of  suffering  ?  Suppose  a  parent  to  heap  on 
a  child  every  possible  indulgence  for  twenty  hours  of  the 
day,  and  to  visit  him  with  severe  pain  the  remaining 
four,  should  we  celebrate  his  tenderness  ?  Besides,  it 
will  be  added,  are  there  not  individual  cases,  in  which 
suffering  outweighs  enjoyment  ?  Are  there  none,  whose 
lives  have  been  filled  up  with  (fisease  and  want ;  and  be 
these  ever  so  few,  they  disprove  God's  *love  to  every 
human  being,  if  thb  love  b  to  be  vindicated  by  the  ex- 
cess of  pleasure  over  pain.  I  state  these  objections, 
not  because  they  weigh  in  the  least  on  my  own  mind, 
but  because  they  show,  that  the  argument  in  lavor  of 
dhrine  goodness,  drawn  from  the  passing  events  of  life, 
^  itsdf  a  suflkieoi  bundalioD  for  (aitfa  to  rest  ob 
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Whoever  confines  his  view  to  the  alternations  of  good 
ud  evfl  in  every  man's  lot,  cannot  well  escape  doubt. 
We  must  take  higher  ground.  We  must  cease  to  eonnt 
pleasures  and  pains,  as  if  working  a  sum  in  arithmetic) 
or  to  weigh  tbem  against  each  other  as  in  scales.  We 
need  larger  views  of  ourselves  and  the  universe,  and 
these  will  more  and  more  establish  our  &ith  in  the  per- 
fection  c^  God* 

There  is  a  grand  vmdication  of  God's  benevolence, 
Dot  reaching  indeed  to  every  case  of  suffering,  not  broad 
enou^  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  human  experience, 
but  still  so  comprehensive,  so  sublime,  as  to  assure  us, 
diat  what  remains  obscure  would  be  turned  into  light, 
oonkl  aO  its  connexions  be  discerned.  This  is  found 
m  the  troth,  that  benevolence  has  a  higher  aim  than  to 
bestow  enjoyment.  There  is  a  higher  good  than  enjoy* 
meot ;  and  this  requires  suffering  in  order  to  be  ^ined. 
As  long  as  we  narrow  our  view  of  benevolence,  and  see 
m  it  only  a  disposition  to  bestow  pleasure,  so  long  life 
wiU  be  a  mystery  ;  for  pleasure  is  plamly  not  its  great 
end.  Earth  is  not  a  paradise,  where  streams  of  joy 
gu^  oat  unbidden  at  our  feet,  and  uncloying  fruits 
lampi  us  on  every  side  to  stretch  out  our  hands  and  eat^ 
Bol  this  does  not  detract  from  God's  love  ;  because  he 
has  something  better  for  us  than  gushing  streams  or  pro-* 
bat  indulgence^  When  we  look  into  ourselves,  we  find 
something  besides  capacities  and  desires  of  pleasure^ 
Amidst  the  selfish  and  animal  principles  of  our  nature, 
there  is  an  awful  power,  a  sense  of  Right,  a  voice  which 
speaks  of  Du^,  an  idea  grander  than  the  largest  per* 
sonal  interest,  the  Idea  of  Excellence,  of  Perfection. 
Here  is  the  seal  of  Divini^  on  us  ;  here  the  sign  of  our 
deaeent  firom  God«    It  is  m  this  gift  that  we  see  the 
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benevolence  of  God.  It  is  in  writing  this  mward  law 
on  the  heart,  it  is  in  giving  us  the  conception  of  Moral 
Goodness,  and  the  power  to  strive  after  it,  the  power 
of  self-conflict  and  self-denial,  of  surrendering  pleasure 
to  duty,  and  of  sufTering  for  the  right,  the  true,  and  the 
good ;  —  it  is  in  thus  enduing  us,  and  not  in  gi/riog  us 
capacities  of  pleasure,  that  God^s  goodness  shines  ;  and 
of  consequence,  whatever  gives  a  6eld,  and  excitement, 
and  exercise,  and  strength,  and  dignity  to  these  princi- 
ples of  our  nature,  is  the  highest  manifestation  of  benev- 
olence. I  trust  I  speak  a  language,  to  which  all  who 
hear  me  in  some  measure  respond.  You  know,  you 
feel  the  difTerence  between  excellence  and  indulgence, 
between  conscience  and  appetite,  between  right*doing 
and  prosperity,  between  strivings  to  realize  the  idea  of 
perfection  and  strivings  for  gain.  No  one  can  wboUy 
overlook  these  different  elements  within  us  ;  and  can  any 
one  question  which  is  God's  greatest  gift,  or  for  what 
ends  such  warring  principles  are  united  in  our  souls  ? 

The  end  of  our  being  is  to  educate,  bring  out,  and 
perfect,  the  divine  principles  of  our  nature.  We  were 
made  and  are  upheld  in  life  for  this  as  our  great  end, 
that  we  may  be  true  to  the  principle  of  duty  within  us  ; 
that  we  may  put  down  all  desire  and  appetite  beneath 
the  inward  law;  that  we  may  enthrone.  God,  the  infi- 
nitely perfect  Father,  in  our  souls  ;  that  we  may  count 
all  things  as  dross,  in  comparison  with  sanctity  of  heart 
and  life ;  that  we  may  hunger  and  thirst  for  righteous- 
ness, more  than  for  daily  food  ;  that  we  may  resolutely 
and  honestly  seek  for  and  communicate  truth ;  that  dis- 
interested love  and  impartial  justice  may  triumph  over 
every  motion  of  selflshness  and  every  tendency  to  wrong 
doing ;  in  a  word,  that  our  whole  lives,  labors,  conver- 
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ntion,  may  express  and  strengthen  reverence  for  our- 
selves, for  our  fellow-creatures,  and  above  all  for  God. 
Such  is  tbe  good  for  which  we  are  made  ;  and  in  order 
to  this  triumph  of  virtuous  and  religious  principles,  we 
are  exposed  to  temptation,  hardship,  pain.  Is  suffering, 
tlien,  inconsistent  with  God's  love  ? 

Moral,  spiritual  excellence,  that  which  we  conGde 
in  and  revere,  is  not,  and  from  its  nature  cannot  be, 
an  instinctive,  irresistible  feeling  infused  into  us  from 
abroad,  and  which  may  grow  up  amidst  a  life  of  in- 
dulgence and  ease.  It  is,  in  its  very  essence,  a  free 
activity,  an  energy  of  the  will,  a  deliberate  preference 
of  the  right  and  the  holy  to  all  things,  and  a  chosen 
cheerful  surrender  of  every  thing  to  these.  It  grows 
brighter,  stronger,  in  proportion  to  the  pains  it  bears, 
the  difficulties  it  surmounts.  Can  we  wonder  that  we 
suffer?  Is  not  suffering  the  true  school  of  a  moral 
being  ?  As  administered  by  providence,  may  it  not  be 
the  most  necessary  portion  of  oiu*  lot  ? 

Had  I  time  I  might  show  how  suffering  ministers  to 
human  excellence ;  how  it  calls  forth  the  magnanimous 
and  sublime  virtues,  and  at  the  same  time  nourishes 
the  tenderest,  sweetest  sympathies  of  our  nature ;  how 
it  raises  as  to  energy  and  to  the  consciousness  of  our 
powers,  and  at  the  same  time  infuses  the  meekest  de- 
pendence on  God  ;  how  it  stimulates  toil  for  the  goods 
of  this  world,  and  at  the  same  time  weans  us  from  it, 
and  lifts  us  above  it.  I  might  tell  you,  how  I  have 
seen  it  admonishing  the  heedless,  reproving  the  pre- 
sumptuous, humbling  the  proud,  rousing  the  sluggish, 
softening  the  insensible,  awakening  the  slumbering  con- 
science, speaking  of  God  to  the  ungrateful,  infusing 
courage  and  force  and  faith  and  unwavering  hope  of 

21* 
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Heaven.     ]  do  not,  then,  doubt  God's  beneficence  od 
account  of  the  sorrows  and  pains  of  life.     I  look  widi- 
out  gloom  on  this  suffering  world.      True;   suffering 
abounds.     The  wail  of  the  mourner  comes  to  roe  from 
every  region  under  heaven ;  from  every  human  habita- 
tion, for  death  enters  mto  all ;  from  the  ocean,   where 
the  groan  of  the  dying  mingles  with  the  solemn  roar 
of  the  waves ;  from  the  fierce  flame,  encircling,  as  an 
atmosphere  or  shroud,  tlie  beloved,  the  revered.     Still 
all  these  forms  of  suffering  do  not  subdue  my  faith,  for 
all  are  fitted  to  awaken  the  human  soul,  and  throi^ 
all  it  may  be  gbrified.     We  shrink  indeed  with  horror, 
when  imagination  carries  us  to  the  blazing,  sinking  ves- 
sel, where  young  and  old,  the  mother  and  her  child, 
husbands,  fathers,  friends,  are  overwhelmed  by  a  com- 
mon, sudden,  fearful  fate.      But  the  soul  is  oughtier 
than  the  unsparing  elements.     I  have  read  of  holy  men, 
who,  in  days  of  persecution,  have  been  led  to  the  stake, 
to  pay  the  penalty  of  tlietr  uprightness,  not  in  fierce  and 
suddenly  destroying  flames,  but  in  a  slow  fire  ;  and, 
though  one  retracting  word  would  have  snatched  them 
from  death,  they  have  chosen  to  be  bound ;  and,  amidst 
the  protracted  agonies  of  limb  burning  after  limb,  they 
have  looked  to  God  with  unwavering  faith  and  sought 
forgiveness  for  their  enemies.     What,  then,  are  outward 
fires  to  the  celestial  flame  within  us  ?     And  can  I  feel, 
as  if  God  had  ceased  to  love,  as  if  man  were  forsaken 
of  his  Creator,  because  his  body  is  scattered  into  ashes 
by  the  fire  ?     It  would  seem,  as  if  God  intended  to  dis- 
arm the  most  terrible  events  of  their  power  to  disturb 
our  faith,  by  making  them  the  occasions  of  the  subltm- 
est  virtues.     In  shipwrecks,  we  are  furnished  with  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  examples,  that  history  affords, 
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of  trust  in  God,  of  unconquerable  energy^  and  of  ten- 
der, self-sacrJGcJDg  love,  making  the  devouring  ocean  the 
iDost  glorious  spot  on  earth.  A  friend  rescued  from  a 
wreck  told  me,  that  a  company  of  pious  Christians,  who 
had  been  left  in  the  sinking  ship,  were  heard  from  the 
boat  in  which  he  had  found  safety,  lifting  up  their  voices 
not  in  shrieks  or  moans,  but  in  a  joint  hymn  to  God, 
thus  awaiting,  in  a  serene  act  of  piety,  the  last;  swift- 
approacbiog  hour.  How  much  grander  was  that  hymn 
than  the  ocean's  roar !  And  what  becomes  of  suffering, 
when  thus  awakening  bto  an  energy,  otherwise  unknown, 
the  highest  sentiments  of  the  soul  ?  I  can  shed  tears 
over  human  griefs  ;  but  thus  viewed  they  do  not  dis- 
courage me  ;  they  strengthen  my  faith  in  God. 

I  will  not  say,  that  I  have  now  offered  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  evils  of  life,  a  complete  vindication 
of  God's  Providence  in  the  permission  of  suffering. 
Do  not  think  me  so  presumptuous.  What !  shall  a 
weak  man,  who  is  but  dust  and  ashes,  talk  of  vindi- 
cating fully  the  providence  of  God  ?  That  providence, 
could  I  explain  it,  would  not  be  Infinite.  In  this  our 
childhood,  plunged  as  we  are  into  the  midst  of  a  bound- 
less universe,  we  must  expect  to  find  mysteries  on  every 
side  of  us.  ,  Darkness  must  hem  in  all  our  steps.  I  i 
presume  not  to  say  why  this  or  that  event  has  befallen 
us.  I  bow  my  bead  with  Glial  reverence  before  the  In- 
finite Disposer.  How  little  of  him  do  I,  can  I,  com- 
prehend !  Still  he  vouchsafes  to  us  some  light  in  this 
our  darkness.  Still  he  has  given  us,  in  our  own  spirits, 
some  cheering  revelations  of  the  designs  of  his  vast 
mysterious  providence  ;  and  these  we  are  gratefully  to 
receive,  and  to  use  them  as  confirmations  of  our  faitb 
and  hope. 
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I  have  been  led  to  this  subject  by  the  appalling  ca- 
lamity, which  for  a  few  days  past  has  filled  so  many  of 
our  thoughts,  and  awakened  universal  sympathy  in  our 
community.  I  was  driven  by  this  awful  visitation  of 
God's  providence  to  turn  my  mind  to  the  sufferings  of 
human  life,  and  some  of  my  reflections  I  have  now  laid 
before  you.  It  is  not  my  desire  to  bring  back  to  your 
imaginations  that  affecting  scene.  Our  imaginations  in 
such  seasons  need  no  quickening.  They  often  scare 
us  with  unreal  terrors,  and  thus  our  doubts  of  God's 
goodness  are  aggravated  by  the  fictions  of  our  own  dis- 
eased minds.  Most  of  us  are  probably  destined  to  pass 
through  more  painful,  because  more  lingering  deaths, 
than  the  lamented  sufferers,  who  have  within  a  few  days 
been  so  suddenly  summoned  to  the  presence  of  God. 
The  ocean  Is  a  softer,  less  torturing  bed,  than  that  which 
is  to  be  spread  for  many  here.  It  was  not  the  physical 
pun  which  I  shuddered  at,  when  I  first  heard  of  that 
night  of  horrors.  It  was  the  mental  agony  of  those, 
who,  in  a  moment  of  health  and  security,  were  roused 
to  see  distinctly  the  abyss  opening  beneath  them,  to  see 
God's  awful  ministers  of  fire  and  sea  commissioned  to 
sunder  at  once  every  hold  on  life,  and  to  carry  them  so 
unwarned  into  the  unknown  world.  Even*  this  agony, 
however,  in  the  first  moment  of  our  grief  and  horror, 
was  perhaps  exaggerated.  When  my  mind,  composed 
by  time,  now  goes  back  to  that  flame-encircled  boat,  I 
search  for  one  among  the  crowd,  who  was  singularly 
dear  to  me,  the  close  and  faithful  friend  of  many  years ; 
and  as  he  rises  to  my  mind,  I  see  no  terror  on  his  coun- 
tenance. I  see  him  with  collected  mind  and  quick  eye 
looking  round  him  for  means  of  escape,  using  every  en- 
ergy of  a  fearless  spirit,  thoughtful  too  of  others  as  well 
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at  of  buBself,  and  desisting  from  no  efforts  of  love  and 
prudence  till  tbe  power  of  effort  failed.     I  see  indeed 
one  agony  ;  it  was  the  tbougbt,  that  the  dear  counte* 
nances  of  wife  and  child  and  beloved  friend  were  to  be 
seen  no  more  on  earth.     I  see  another,  perhaps  deeper 
agony  ;  it  was  the  thought  of  the  woe,  which  his  loss 
was  to  inflict  on  hearts  dearer  to  him  than  life.     But 
even  at  that  hour  bis  love  was  not  all  agony  ;  for  it  had 
always  lived  in  union  with  faith.     He  had  loved  spirit- 
ually ;  he  had  reverenced  in  his  friends  an  infinite,  un« 
dying  nature  ;  he  had  cherished  in  them  principles  and 
hopes  stronger  than  death.     I  cannot  doubt  that  in  that  \ 
fearful  hour,  he  committed  them  and  himself  with  filial   • 
trust  to  the  all-merciful  Father.     I  cannot  doubt,  that   ' 
death  was  disarmed  of  its  worst  terrors,  that  the  spirit 
passed  away  in  breathings  of  unutterable  love  and  im- 
mortal hope.     Thus  died  one  of  that  seemingly  forlorn, 
desolate,  forsaken  company ;  I  hope,  thus  others  died. 
But  one  such  •example  mingles  with  the  terrors  and  ag- 
onies of  that  night  so  much  that  is  heavenly,  soothing, 
cheering,  that  I  can  look  at  the  scene  without  over- ^ 
whelming  gloom,  and  without  one  doubt  of  the  perfect: 
goodness  of  God. 

The  friend  to  whom  I  have  referred,  was  not  only 
myfriend,  but  most  dear  to  several  who  worship  in  this 
bouse.  For  their  sakes,  more  than  my  own,  I  would 
say  something  of  his  character  ;  though  in  truth,  I  have 
a  higher  object  than  to  minbter  to  any  private  grief. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  the  utterance  of  personal  feel- 
ing. Thb  house  was  reared  not  for  the  glory  even  of 
the  best  and  tbe  greatest  of  men,  but  for  the  glory  of 
God,  and  for  the  spiritual  edification  of  his  worshippers* 
I  Ml  however,  that  God  is  honored  imd  man  edified 
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by  notices  of  such  of  our  race  as  have  signally  manife8^ 
ed  the  spirit  of  the  Divinity  in  their  lives,  and  have  left 
a  bright  path  to  guide  others  to  a  better  world. 

The  friend  of  whom  I  speak,  was  one  of  the  few 
who  seem  set  apart  from  the  race  by  blamelessness  of 
life  and  elevation  of  spirit.  All  who  have  bad  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  him  will  testify,  by  a  spontaneous 
impulse,  that  they  knew  no  purer,  nobler  human  being. 
Some  think,  that  on  the  whole  he  was  the  best  man 
whom  it  has  been  their  privilege  to  know.  Such  a  man 
may  be  spoken  of  even  in  the  house  of  God,  in  that 
place  where  flattery  is  profanation,  and  God,  not  man, 
is  to  be  adored.  Our  friend  did  not  grow  up  among  us. 
He  came  here  an  exile  from  a  distant  land  ;  and,  poor 
and  unfriended,  was  to  earn  his  bread  with  toil ;  and 
under  these  disadvantages  he  not  only  won  friends  and  a 
home,  but  was  adopted  with  love  and  trust,  which  few 
inspire  who  have  been  known  from  infancy  to  age. 

The  character  which  secured  such  love  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  depict,  because  greatness  is  simple,  artless,  and 
lies  open  to  every  eye.  It  was  his  distinction,  that  he 
united  in  himself  those  excellences,  which  at  first  seem 
to  repel  each  other,  though  in  truth  they  are  of  one  lov- 
ing family.  This  union  was  so  striking,  as  to  impress 
even  those  who  did  not  enjoy  his  intimacy.  For  exam- 
ple, he  was  a  Hero,  a  man  of  a  Lion-heart,  victorious 
over  fear,  gathering  strength  and  animation  from  danger, 
and  bound  the  faster  to  duty  by  its  hardships  and  priva- 
tions ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  a  child  in  simplici- 
ty, sweetness,  innocence,  and  benignity.  His  firmness, 
which  I  trusted  perhaps  more  than  that  of  any  man,  had 
not  the  least  alloy  of  roughness.  His  countenance, 
which  at  times  wore  a  stern  decision,  was  generally 
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I^ted  up  with  a  beautiful  benignity ;  and  his  voice, 
wliich  expressed,  when  occasion  required  it,  an  inflex- 
ible will,  was  to  many  of  us  musicial  beyond  expres- 
sion, from  the  deep  tenderness  which  it  breathed. 

As  another  example  of  seemingly  incongruous  vir-/ 
tues,  he  was  singularly  alive  to  the  domestic  affections. 
Who,  that  saw  him  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  can 
foiget  the  deep  sympathies  and  the  overflowing  joyous- 
iiess  of  his  spirit  f  His  home  was  pervaded  by  his  love 
as  by  the  sun's  light.  A  stranger  might  have  thought 
that  his  whole  soul  was  centred  there  ;  and  yet  with 
these  strong  domestic  affections  he  joined  a  love  of  his 
race  far  more  rare.  His  heart  beat  in  unison  with  the 
mighty  heart  of  humanity.  He  did  not  love  mankind 
as  these  words  are  commonly  used.  He  was  knit  to 
them  by  a  strong  living  tie  of  brotherhood.  He  felt 
for  all  men,  but  above  all  for  the  depressed  and  the 
wronged.  His  mild  countenance  would  flash  fire  at  the 
mention  of  an  injured  man  ;  not  the  fire  of  revenge,  or 
unkindness,  but  of  holy  indignation,  of  unbounded  love 
and  reverence  for  invaded  Right. 

I  can  mention  another  union  of  qualities  not  always 
reconciled.  He  was  a  man  of  refined  taste.  He  loved 
refined  society.  His  manners,  courteous,  sweet,  bland, 
fitted  him  for  intercourse  with  the  most  cultivated,  and 
he  enjoyed  it  keenly ;  and  yet  his  deepest  sympathies 
were  given  to  the  mass  of  men.  He  was  the  friend 
of  the  laboring  man.  He  had  a  great  respect  for  minds 
which  had  been  trained  in  simple  habits,  and  amidst  the 
toils  of  life  ;  and  could  he  have  chosen  the  congregation 
to  which  he  would  minister,  it  would  have  been  com* 
posed  chiefly  of  such  members. 

I  will  mention  one  more  union  of  seemingly  dissimi^ 
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1  hr  virtues.  He  was  singularly  independeut  in  bis  judg« 
]  inenta.  He  was  not  only  uninfluenced  by  authority, 
and  numbers,  and  interest,  and  popularity  ^  but  by  friend* 
ship,  by  those  he  most  loved  and  honored.  He  seemed 
almost  too  tenacious  of  his  convictions.  But  with  all 
this  firmness  of  judgment,  he  never  gave  offence  by 
positiveness,  never  challenged  assent,  never  urged  his 
dearest  convictions  with  unbecoming  warmth,  never  in 
argument  passed  the  limits  of  the  most  delicate  courte- 
sy, and  from  a  reverence  of  others'  rights,  encouraged 
the  freest  expression  of  opinion,  however  hostile  to  his 
own. 

Such  were  some  of  the  traits  of  this  good  and  great 
man ;  and  of  these  traits,  which  bore  rule  ?  Not  a 
few,  who  saw  him  cursorily,  remember  most  distinctly 
his  singular  sweetness  and  benignity.  But  had  these 
predominated,  I  might  not  perhaps  think  myself  author- 
ized to  pay  him  this  extended  tribute  in  a  Christian  con* 
gregation.  I  should  confine  the  utterance  of  my  grief 
to  the  circle  of  private  friendship.  It  was  hb  calm, 
enlightened.  Christian  Heroism,  which  imparted  to  his 
character  its  singular  glory.  His  sweetness  threw  a 
lustre  over  this  attribute,  by  showing  that  it  was  no 
morbid  enthusiasm,  no  reckless  self-exposure  ;  that  he 
was  not  raised  above  danger  and  personal  regards  by 
vehemence  of  emotion.  His  heroism  had  its  root  and 
life  in  reason,  in  the  sense  of  justice,  in  the  disinterest- 
ed principles  of  Christianity,  in  deliberate,  enlightened 
reverence  for  human  nature  and  for  the  rights  of  every 
human  being.  It  was  singularly  free  from  passion. 
Tender  and  affectionate  as  his  nature  was,  his  sense  of 
justice,  his  reverence  for  right,  was  stronger  than  his 
affections  ;  and  this  was  the  chief  basis  and  element  of 
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his  heroic  character.  Accordingly  the  love  of  freedotb 
^owed  as  a  central,  inextinguishable  fire  in  his  soul ;  not ; 
tbe  school-boy's  passion  for  liberty,  caught  from  the  \ 
blood-stained  pages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  a  love  of 
freedom,  resting  on  and  blended  with  the  calmest  knowl- 
^g^>  growing  from  clear,  profound  perceptions  of  the 
nature  and  destiny,  and  inalienable  rights  of  man.  He 
felt  to  the  very  d^pth  of  his  soul,  that  man,  God's  ra-  I 
tional,  immortal  creature,  was  worth  living  for  and  dy- 
ing for.  To  him,  the  most  grievous  sight  on  earth  was  ' 
not  misery  in  its  most  agonizing  forms  ;  but  the  sight  of 
man  oppressed,  trodden  down  by  his  brother.  To  lift 
him  up,  to  make  him  free,  to  restore  him  to  the  dignity 
of  a  man,  to  restore  him  to  the  holy  hope  of  a  Chris- 
tian, —  this  seemed  to  him  the  grandest  work  on  earth, 
and  he  consecrated  himself  to  it  witti  his  whole  soul. 
I  felt  habitually  in  his  presence,  that  here  was  a  man 
ready  at  any  moment  to  shed  his  blood  for  truth  and 
freedom.  For  his  devotion  to  human  rights,  he  had 
been  exiled  from  his  home  and  native  country ;  he  had 
been  hunted  by  arbitrary  power  in  foreign  lands,  and  had 
sought  safety  beyond  an  ocean.  But  peril  and  persecu- 
tion, whilst  they  had  tempered  his  youthful  enthusiasm, 
had  only  wrought  more  deeply  into  his  soul  the  princi- 
ples for  which  he  bad  suffered,  and  his  resolution,  in 
growing  calmer,  had  grown-  more  invincible. 

His  greatness  had  one  of  the  chief  marks  of  reality  ; 
it  was  unpretending.  He  had  no  thought  of  playing  the 
part  of  a  hero.  He  was  never  more  himself,  never 
more  unstudied,  spontaneous,  than  in  the  utterance  of 
generous  sentiments.  His  greatness  was  immeasurably 
above  ^how,  and  above  the  arts  by  which  inferior  minds 
thrust  themselves  on  notice.     There  was  a  afaagular 
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union  in  his  character,  of  self-respect  and  modesty, 
which  brought  out  both  these  qualities  in  strong  relief. 
He  was  just  to  himself  without  flattery,  and  too  single 
hearted  and  truthful  to  seek  or  accept  flattery  from 
others.  He  made  no  merit,  nor  did  he  talk  of  the  suf- 
ferings, past  or  present,  which  he  had  incurred  by  faith- 
fulness to  principle.  In  truth,  he  could  hardly  be  said 
to  suflfer,  except  through  solicitude  for  what  he  might 
bring  on  those  who  were  dearer  to  hiin  than  himself.  It 
was  a  part  of  his  faith,  that  the  highest  happiness  is 
found  in  that  force  of  love  and  holy  principle,  through 
which  a  man  surrenders  himself  wholly  to  the  cause  of 
Ood  and  mankind  ;  and  he  proved  the  truth  in  his  own 
experience.  Though  often  unprosperous  and  often  dis- 
appointed, his  spirit  was  buoyant,  cheerful,  overflowing 
with  life,  full  of  faith  and  hope,  often  sportive,  and  al- 
ways open  to  the  innocent  pleasures  which  sprung  up  in 
his  patli. 

He  was  a  true  Christian.  The  character  of  Christ 
was  his  delight.  His  faith  in  immortality  had  something 
of  the  clearness  of  vision.  He  had  given  himself  much 
to  the  philosophical  study  of  human  nature,  and  there 
j  were  two  principles  of  the  soul  on  wliich  he  seized  with 
'  '  singular  force.  One  of  these  was  ^^  the  Sense  of  the 
Infinite,"  —  that  principle  of  our  nature  which  always 
aspires  after  something  higher  than  it  has  gained,  which 
conceives  of  the  Perfect,  and  can  find  no  rest  but  in 
pressing  forward  to  Perfection.  The  other  was  '^  the 
free  will  of  man,"  which  was  to  him  the  grand  explana- 
tion of  the  mysteries  of  our  being,  and  which  gave  to 
the  human  soul  inexpressible  interest  and  dignity  in  his 
sight.  To  him,  life  was  a  state,  in  which  a  free  being 
is  to  determine  himself,  amidst  sore  trials  and  tempta- 
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tioDS,  to  the  Right  and  the  Holy,  and  to  advance  towards 
perfection.  His  piety  took  a  chai*acter  from  these 
views.  It  was  eminently  a  filial  piety.  He  might  al- 
most be  said  to  have  no  name  for  God  but  Father.  But 
then  God  was  not  to  his  view  a  fond,  indulgent  father, 
but  a  wise  parent,  sending  forth  his  child,  to  be  tried  and 
tempted,  to  suffer  and  contend,  to  watch  and  pray,  and, 
amidst  such  discipline,  to  approve  and  exalt  his  love 
towards  God  and  mankind. 

Such  were  the  grand  traits  of  our  departed  friend. 
He  was  not  good  as  most  of  us  are,  faithful  to  duty, 
when  duty  is  convenient,  loyal  to  truth,  when  truth  is 
shouted  from  the  crowd.  He  loved  virtue  for  herself, 
loved  her  when  her  dowr}'  was  suffering,  and  therefore 
I  deem  him  worthy  to  be  spoken  of  thus  largely  in 
Christ's  church.  The  world  has  its  temples  in  which 
its  bvorites,  the  powerful,  the  successful,  may  be  lauded. 
But  he  only  is  fit  to  be  commemorated  in  a  Christian 
church,  who  has  borne  the  cross,  who  has  left  all  for 
duty  and  Christ.  Not  that  I  mean  to  speak  of  our 
iiiend  as  perfect.  He  fell  below  bis  standard.  Ho 
was  a  partaker  of  human  infirmities.  He  has  gone  not 
to  plead  his  merits,  but  to  cast  himself  on  the  mercy  of 
his  Creator. 

My  thoughts  have  been  so  attracted  to  his  moral 
qualities,  that  I  have  neglected  to  speak  of  his  intellectu- 
al powers.  These  were  of  a  high  order.  His  intellect 
had  the  strength,  simplicity,  and  boldness  of  his  charac- 
ter. Without  rashness,  it  shrunk  from  nothing  that  bore 
the  signature  of  truth.  He  was  given  chiefly  to  the 
higher  philosophy,  which  treats  of  the  laws,  powers,  and 
destinies  of  the  human  soul.  He  hoped  to  live  to  com- 
plete a  work  on  this  subject.     I  presume  that,  next  to 
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the  discharge  of  all  duty,  this  was  the  object  he  had 
most  at  heart  ;  and  though  I  diflered  from  him  as  to 
some  fundamental  doctrines,  I  shared  in  his  strong  desire 
of  giving  his  views  to  the  world.  His  theory  stood  in 
direct  hostility  to  Atheism,  which  confounds  man  with 
nature ;  to  Pantheism  and  Mysticism,  which  confound 
man  with  God  ;  and  to  all  the  systems  of  philosophy 
and  religion,  which  ascribe  to  circumstances  or  to  God 
an  irresistible  influence  on  the  mind.  The  Free- Will, 
through  which  we  create  our  own  characters,  through 
which  we  become  really,  not  nominally,  responsible  be- 
mgs,  and  are  fltted  to  sustain,  not  physical,  but  moral 
relations  to  God  and  the  universe,  this  was  his  grand 
principle  ;  and  he  followed  it  out  to  all  its  consequences, 
with  his  characteristic  decision.  But  he  was  not  con- 
fined to  abstract  subjects.  He  had  studied  moral  science, 
history,  and  the  civil  law  profoundly.  He  had  given 
much  thought  to  Christianity  and  the  Church*  His  ac- 
quisitions of  knowledge  were  various,  his  taste  refined, 
and  his  power  of  expression  great.  His  thoughts,  often 
original,  were  robed  in  beauty,  from  an  imagination 
which  received  fresh,  genial,  quickening  influences  from 
bis  moral  nature.  His  intellect,  however,  had  one  quali- 
ty, which,  whether  jusdy  or  not,  prevented  its  extensive 
action  on  our  community.  It  did  not  move  fast  enough 
for  us.  It  Was  too  deliberate,  too  regular,  too  methodi- 
cal, too  anxious  to  do  full  justice  to  a  subject,  for  suoh 
an  impatient  people  as  we  are.  He  did  not  dazzle  men 
by  sudden,  bold,  exaggerated  conceptions.  In  his  writ- 
ings he  seemed  compelled  to  unfold  a  subject  in  its  or-^ 
der  ;  and  sometimes  insisted  on  what  might  have  been 
left  to  the  quick  conception  of  the  hearer.  Heoee  be 
was  thought  by  some  to  want  animation  and  hiterest  as 
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B  preacher,  whilst  by  others  his  religious  instructioas  and 
his  prayers  were  felt  to  be  full  of  life  and  power.  The 
effect  of  his  eloquence  was  often  diminished  by  his 
slow,  deliberate  utterance ;  a  habit,  which,  as  a  foreigner 
anxious  to  pronounce  our  language  with  perfect  accu- 
racy, he  could  hardly  help  contracting.  Of  late,  how- 
eyer,  his  freedom  and  earnestness  had  increased  ;  and 
lus  preaching  was  listened  to  with  delight  by  those,  who 
insist  most  on  animation  of  thought  and  manner.  In- 
deed to  his  last  moment  he  was  growing  in  the  desire 
and  the  power  to  do  good. 

Thus  he  lived  ;  nor  is  he  to  be  compassionated,  be- 
cause in  the  midst  of  such  a  life  he  was  suddenly  taken 
away.  Our  imaginations  associate  a  peculiar  terrible- 
DBss  with  death,  when  it  comes  without  warning,  in  the 
form  of  tempest,  lightning,  fire,  and  raging  waves.  But 
within  and  beneath  these  awful  powers  of  nature,  there 
is  another  and  mightier  power.  These  are  only  God's 
fflinbters  ;  and  through  these  he  separates  firom  earthly 
bonds  the  spirit,  which  he  has  watched  over  and  pre- 
pared for  nearer  access  to  himself.  Perhaps  were  our 
minds  more  elevated,  it  would  seem  to  us  worthier  of  a 
man,  more  appropriate  to  his  greatness,  to  fell  under 
these  mighty  powers,  to  find  a  grave  in  these  unbounded 
elements,  than  to  sink  by  slow  disease  and  to  be  con- 
signed to  the  dark,  narrow  tomb.  Our  friend  lived  the 
life  of  a  man  and  a  Christian  to  the  last  hour.  His  life, 
though  not  prosperous  in  our  common  language,  had  yet 
fielded  him  the  best  blessings  of  the  present  state.  If 
strangers  had  not  heard  his  name,  he  was  cherished, 
honored,  as  few  men  are,  by  those  who  knew  him  best ; 
&Qd  if  extensive  possessions  were  denied  him,  he  owned 

t^hat  is  worth  more  than  the  wealth  of  worlds,  a  happy 
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liomei  coosecrated  by  iotelligence,  piety,  and  a  celestial 
love.  Wbo  had  greater  cause  than  be  to  rejoice  in  life  ? 
iKur  ought  any  tears,  but  those  which  we  shed  for  our- 
selves, be  called  forth  by  his  death. 

I  have  thus,  my  friends,  spoken  of  a  good  and  noble 
inan,  and  I  have  spoken  not  to  give  relief  to  a  full  heart, 
nor  chiedy  to  soothe  the  wounded  hearts  of  others. 
\  This  house  is  consecrated  to  God.  This  excellent, 
I  honored  man  was  still  a  ray,  and  a  faint  ray,  from  the 
^  Uncreated  Light.  What  we  loved  in  him  was  an  inspi- 
ration from  God ;  and  all  admiration,  which  does  not 
rise  above  him,  falls  infinitely  below  its  true  object.  Let 
us  thank  God,  who  has  manifested  himself  to  us  m  this 
his  servant,  wbo  speaks  tp  us  in  all  holy  and  noble  men. 
Let  us  not  slop  at  these*  If  we  do,  we  bury  ourselves 
an  the  finite,  we  lose  the  most  precious  influences,  the 
holiest  ministry  of  living  and  departed  virtuous  friends. 
We  say  of  the  good  man  whom  we  have  lost,  that  he 
has  gone  to  God.  Let  us  too  go  to  God.  Let  us 
humble  ourselves  before  him  for  our  past  impiety,  irrev- 
erence, unthankful  insensibility  to  his  infinite  perfection  ; 
and,  with  new  affection  and  entire  obedience,  let  us  con- 
secrate ourselves  to  him,  from  whose  fulness  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  ^orious  in  the  human  soul  and  in  the  uni- 
verse is  derived. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  friend  we  have  lost,  that  through 
bim  we  should  the  more  honor  God.  We  may  learn 
from  him,  now  that  he  sleeps  b  the  ocean,  another  les- 
son. We  may  learn  the  glorious  power  of  virtue,  how 
Jt  can  (brow  a  br^tneas  over  the  most  appalling  scenes 
of  human  life,  and  can  rob  the  most  awful  forms  of 
<death  of  their  depressing  influence.  To  the  eye  of 
setisa,  what  a  sad  spectacle  was  the  friend  we  have  lost, 
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fast  drcled  with  the  flanies,  thee  welteriog  ia  the  cold, 
lonely  sea  !  At  the  moonem  of  hearing  the  sad  news,  a 
fiseliog  of  horror  oppressed  me  ;  but  soon  a  light  beamed 
in  this  darkness,  and  it  beamed  from  his  virtues.  The 
thought  of  the  spirit,  which  I  bad  commuBed  with,  grad- 
ually took  the  plaee  of  the  body,  which  had  been  taken 
from  us  under  circumstances  so  appalling.  I  felt  that  the 
spirit,  which  had  iaforroed  that  body,  had  spoken  through 
those  lips,  had  beamed  from  that  benign  iace,  was  mighti- 
er than  the  ek^^oeats.  I  felt  that  all  the  waves  of  ocean 
could  not  ^ench  that  spark.  I  felt  how  vast,  how  unut- 
terable the  transition  from  that  burning  deck  and  pitiless 
sea  10  the  tefose  and  life  of  a  better  world.  I  felt,  that 
the  seal  of  immortality  had  been  put  on  the  virtue,  which 
we  had  seen  unfolding  on  our  earth.  Still  more,  his 
virtues  have  gradually  brought  back  to  my  mind  his  out- 
ward form  divested  of  painful  associatioos.  As  I  now 
think  of  the  departed,  his  countenance  is  no  longer  de- 
faced by  death.  It  rises  to  me  in  the  sweetest,  noblest 
expression  which  it  wore  in  life.  Thus  the  body,  through 
which  virtue  has  shed  its  light,  becomes  hallowed  and 
immortal  to  the  memory  and  the  heart.  And  if  this  be 
true,  if  goodness  be  so  divine,  as  to  gain  and  shed  glory 
in  that  awful  change,  which  dissolves  the  outward  frame 
and  tears  us  away  from  the  earth,  —  shall  we  go  on  to 
live  to  the  earth,  to  outward,  material,  perishing  good  ? 
Shall  we  continue  to  slight,  and  refuse  to  secure,  imper- 
ishable virtue  ? 

Once  more,  a  solenm  teaching  comes  to  us  from  this 
day's  meditation.  Our  friend  was  called  in  the  midst  of 
life,  and  so  may  we  be  called.  How  thin  the  barrier 
between  time  and  eternity  !  We  think  this  earth  firmer 
than  the  sea  in  which  he  found  a  grave.     But  one  false 
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Step  on  this  firm  earth  may  precipitate  us  into  the  tomb. 
Human  life  is  not  so  strong,  that  waves  and  fires  must 
join  for  its  extinction.  One  ruptured  artery  may  suspend 
the  breath  as  suddenly  as  an  ocean.  From  that  awful 
scene,  where  so  many  haye  perished,  a  voice  comes  to 
us,  saying.  Prepare  to  die.  So  live  that  sudden  death 
may  only  be  a  swifter  entrance  into  a  higher  life.  So 
live,  that  survivors  may  shed  over  you  tears  of  hope  as 
well  as  of  sorrow,  that  they  may  find,  in  tfieir  remem- 
brances of  you,  springs  of  comfort,  testimonies  to  reli- 
gion, encouragements  to  goodness,  and  proofs  and  pledges 
of  immortality.  So  live,  that  the  injured  and  oppressed, 
the  poor  and  forsaken,  may  utter  blessmgs  on  your  name. 
So  live,  that  if  by  God's  mysterious  Providence  you 
also  are  to  die  in  flames  or  in  the  sea,  you  may  commit 
your  departing  spirits  to  Him  who  gave  them,  with  hum- 
ble trust,  with  filial  prayer,  with  undying  hope* 
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Ton  hare  now  been  set  apart  to  the  Christian  ministry , 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Congregational  Church.  A 
principal  design  of  these  is  to  impress  you  with  the  im- 
portance and  responsibleness  of  your  office.  That  this 
impression  may  be  strengthened,  and  that  the  duties  now 
imposed  on  you  may  be  brought  distinctly  to  your  minds, 
I  have  been  appointed  by  the  Council,  here  convened, 
to  deliver  to  you  the  usual  Charge.  From  the  various 
.opics  which  naturally  occur  to  me  on  this  occasion,  I 
can  select  but  a  few.  For  full  instruction  in  your  sacred 
calling,  I  refer  you  to  the  Scriptures,  to  the  example  of 
Christ,  the  first  and  only  perfect  teacher  of  his  religion, 
to  the  labors  and  sufferings  of  the  Apostles,  and  to  the 
precepts  relating  to  the  ministry  scattered  through  their 
writings.  These  are  able  *^  to  furnish  you  unto  every 
good  work,  and  to  make  you  wise  unto  salvation." 

Preaching  and  private  intercourse  with  the  poor  are 
henceforth  to  be  the  labors  of  your  lives.  First,  you 
are  to  preach ;  and  in  performing  this  office,  let  me 
exhort  you  to  the  scrupulous  observance  of  a  plain  but 
often  neglected  precept.     It  is  this,  Reverence  Truth. 
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Preach  what  approves  itself  clearly  to  your  own  minds 
as  true,  and  preach  nothing  else.  Teach  nothing  be- 
cause others  teach  it.  Inculcate  nothing  about  which 
you  have  doubts,  because  expected  to  inculcate  it. 
Speak  from  no  human  master,  from  no  human  creed. 
Speak  from  your  own  calm  convictions,  and  from  noth- 
ing else.  Do  not  use  stronger  language  than  your  own 
minds  warrant,  for  the  sake  of  making  greater  impression. 
Do  not  seek  the  reputation  of  eloquence,  by  assuming  a 
bold,  confident  tone,  which  exceeds  your  private  belief. 
Exaggerate  nothing.  Paint  nothing  beyond  the  life. 
Be  true,  the  hardest  lesson  to  the  minister.  Preach 
nothing,  however  gratifying  to  the  imagination  or  the 
heart,  which  cannot  stand  the  scrutiny  of  the  deliberate 
judgment.  Distort  no  truth  for  the  sake  of  effect. 
Never  hope  to  make  the  sword  of  the  spirit  more  pow- 
erful by  any  human  alloy.  I  have  said,  beware  of  ex- 
aggeration. Beware  also  of  the  opposite  vice,  of  sof- 
tening down,  diluting,  obscuring  the  truth,  till  its  power 
and  pungency  are  gone,  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to 
the  prejudices  and  passions  of  men.  No  man  is  fit  to 
preach,  who  is  not  ready  to  be  a  martyr  to  truth.  We 
indeed  recommend  to  you  prudence  ;  but  the  great  office 
of  prudence  is  not  to  disfigure  or  conceal  the  truth,  but 
to  secure  it  against  misapprehension,  and  to  place  it  be- 
fore men's  minds  in  the  light  which  will  probably  gain 
for  it  the  readiest  reception.  Be  prudent  for  the  truth's 
sake,  not  for  your  own  sake,  not  for  the  sake  of  popu- 
larity, not  from  weakness  or  timidity.  Be  cautious  lest 
you  be  over  cautious.  Fear  to  stifle  any  great  truth. 
Let  your  preaching  be  the  frank  expression  of  the  work- 
ings and  convictions  of  your  own  minds.  There  is  a 
peculiar  freshness,  charm,  energy,  m  perfect  sbcerity. 
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The  preaching  which  manifests  a  profound  reverence  foi 
truth,  which  is  seen  and  feh  to  spring  from  an  inward 
fountain,  which  reveals  the  real  and  whole  mind  of  the 
Apeaker,  wins  confidence,  and  works  conviction,  far  more 
ihan  the  most  vehement  outpourings  of  imagination  and 
passion. 

I  have  said,  preach  what  approves  itself  to  your  own 
inmds  as  true,  and  nothing  else.  I  now  say,  preach  it  in 
your  own  style.  Give  it  forth  in  the  form  to  which  your 
own  minds  prompt  you.  Be  not  imitators.  Be  not 
cinxious  to  wield  other  men's  weapons.  Do  not  think 
mat  the  mode  of  preaching  which  is  effectual  in  another, 
will  therefore  succeed  in  you.  You  surely  would  not 
mimic  his  tones,  because  they  penetrate  his  hearers. 
Look  at  subjects  with  your  own  eyes.  Utter  them  in 
your  own  words.  Be  yourselves.  Be  natural.  There 
is  no  other  road  to  the  human  heart. 

Would  you  be  increasing^  useful  ?  Then  be  just  to  ] 
your  own  minds.  Let  them  act  freely.  Form  your-  j 
selves  from  within  more  than  from  without.  You  ought 
indeed  to  seek  benefit  by  hearing  otiier  preachers  ;  but 
l>e  benefited  through  sympathy,  and  by  catching  from 
them  generous  impulses,  and  not  by  making  them  models. 
So  you  must  read  what  others  have  written  ;  but  read, 
that  the  action  of  other  minds  may  awaken  your  own  in- 
tellectual activity,  and  not  be  a  substitute  for  it.  Listen 
in  the  first  place  to  the  whispers  of  truth  in  your  own 
sqpk,  and  prize  them  nK)re  than  the  teachings  of  your 
fellow-creatures.  Whenever  you  catch  a  new  glimpse 
of  God's  character,  of  human  nature,  of  human  perfec- 
tion, of  life,  of  futurity,  of  the  Christian  spirit ;  —  when- 
ever a  familiar  truth  rises  before  you  in  a  new  aspect ; 
whenever  a  new  principle  dawns  on  }ou  from  a  number 
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of  facts,  which  had  before  lain  witliout  connexioo  in 
your  minds  ;  whenever  a  sentence  in  a  human  work,  or 
a  text  of  Scripture  reveals  to  you,  as  by  a  flash,  some 
depth  in  your  own  souls,  or  scatters  suddenly  the  mist 
which  had  before  hung  over  some  important  doctrine  ; 
whenever  a  new  light  of  this  kind  gleams  on  you,  prize 
it  more  than  volumes  or  libraries.  Feel  that  a  higher 
teacher  than  man  has  approached  you.  Pray  to  the 
Father  of  lights,  that  this  new  ray  may  brighten  within 
you.  It  is  by  this  welcome  to  truth,  springing  up  in  our 
own  souls,  that  we  are  to  grow  in  energy  of  thought  and 
feeling ;  and  growth  is  the  great  condition  of  increasing 
usefulness.  We  charge  you,  then,  to  be  just  and  gener* 
ous  to  your  own  minds.  Cherish  every  divine  inspira- 
tion. Be  BO  man's  slaves.  Seek  truth  for  yourselves. 
Speak  it  from  yourselves.  Speak  it  in  your  own  natural 
tones.  You,  of  course,  desire  to  avpid  the  greatest  of 
all  defects  in  a  preacher,  tfabt  of  being  tame  and  dull ; 
and  your  security  from  this  is  to  be  found,  not  in  starts 
and  exclamations,  not  in  noise  and  gesture,  not  in  the 
commonplaces  of  passion,  but  in  keeping  your  minds 
and  hearts  in  free  and  powerful  action.  This  mward  life 
will  give  life  to  style  and  delivery,  and  nothing  eke  will. 
This  is  the  only  secret  of  eloquence.  Eloquence  is  not 
a  trick  of  words.  It  is  the  utterance  of  great  truths,  so 
clearly  discerned,  so  deeply  felt,  so  bright,  so  burning, 
that  they  cannot  be  confined,  that  they  create  for  them- 
selves a  style  and  manner,  which  carry  them  far  into 
other  souls  ;  and  of  this  eloquence  there  is  but  one 
fount,  and  that  is  inward  life,  force  of  thought,  force  of 
feeling. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  these  remarks  apply  little 
to  ministers  of  the  poor ;  that  the  poor  are  as  cfaildrcD  j 
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lad  that  little  spiritual  energy  13  required  for  their  b- 
structioD.  We  charge  you,  my  friends,  to  beware  of 
tliis  commoD  error.  Do  not  dishonor  your  high  calling 
by  supposing  it  to  require  little  force  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. The  poor  are  generally  ignorant,  but  in  some  re- 
spects tiiey  are  better  critics  tiian  the  rich,  and  make 
greater  demands  on  their  teachers.  A  congregation  of 
the  more  affluent  and  educated  can  be  satisfied  with  pro- 
priedies  of  style  and  manner,  can  be  held  together  by 
local  attachment,  by  the  elegance  or  fashionableness  of 
the  edifice  in  which  it  worships,  or  by  the  strong  bonds 
of  a  creed  or  a  sed.  The  poor  care  for  none  of  these 
things^  Proprieties  of  style  and  manner,  local  feeling, 
lasbion,  sbow^  or  sectarian  zeal,  are  not  attractions  to 
them.  They  can  only  be  brought  and  held  together  by 
a  preaching  which  fastens  their  attention,  or  pierces  their 
conscieQces,  or  moves  their  hearts.  They  are  no  critics 
of  words,  but  they  know  when  they  are  touched  or 
roused,  and  by  this  test,  a  far  truer  oqe  than  you  find  in 
fastidious  congregations,  they  judge  the  minister,  and 
determine  whether  to  follow  or  forsake  him.  The  duty 
of  preaching  to  the  poor  is  accordingly  a  difficult  one. 
Their  minister  has  much  to  learn,  and,  what  is  harder, 
much  to  forget.  He  must  foi*get  the  modes  of  address 
under  which  he  was  himself  educated.  He  is  to  speak 
to  those  who  cannot  find  a  meaning  in  the  vague  lan- 
guage, which  he  has  generally  heard  from  the  pulpit. 
He  must  find  a  new  tongue.  He  must  reach  the  under- 
standing through  the  imagination  and  the  heart.  He 
must  look  not  upon  bis  notes,  hut  into  the  eyes  of  his 
bearers.  He  must  appeal  to  the  simple,  universal  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature.  There  must  be  a  directness, 
freedom,  earnestness  of  manner,  which  are  not  required 
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in  the  church  of  more  refined  worshippers.  To  accom- 
plish all  this,  books  will  do  him  little  good.  His  best 
study  is  the  poor  man's  narrow  room.  His  best  teacher 
is  a  keen  observation  of  the  workings  of  the  poor  man's 
heart,  of  his  passions,  perils,  and  spiritual  wants.  We 
charge  you  to  beware  of  aiming  to  resemble  ministers  in 
other  situations.  You  must  invent  modes  of  action  for 
yourselves.  You  must  make  a  new  path.  Cultivate  by 
perpetual  practice  the  power  of  extemporaneous  address. 
Take  your  texts,  as  your  Master  did,  from  scenes, 
events,  objects  which  are  pressing  on  the  notice  of  your 
hearers.  Find  your  way  to  their  minds  and  hearts.  Be 
any  thing  but  formal  and  mechanical.  Better  forsake 
your  ministry,  than  make  it  a  monotonous  repetition  of 
the  common  modes  of  teaching  and  action. 

But  preaching  is  not  your  whole  or  chief  work.  Pri- 
vate intercourse  is  to  you  a  more  important  instrument 
}  than  the  pulpit.  You  must  not  wait  for  the  poor  in  the 
/  church.  Go  to  them  in  their  houses.  Go  where  no 
j  other  will  go.  Let  no  squalidness,  or  misery,  or  crime 
repei  you.  Seek  the  friendless,  the  forsaken,  the  de- 
sponding, the  lost.  Penetrate  the  depths  of  poverty, 
the  haunts  of  intemperance,  the  strongholds  of  sin.  Feel 
an  attraction  in  what  others  shun,  in  the  bleak  room 
open  to  the  winter's  wind,  in  the  wasted  form,  tihd  the 
haggard  countenance,  in  the  very  degradation  of  your 
race.  Go  where  sufTering  and  guilt  summon  you  ;  and 
what  weapon  shall  you  take  with  you  for  this  contest 
with  physical  and  moral  evil  i  You  will  be  told  to  arm 
yourselves  with  caution,  to  beware  of  deception,  to  take 
the  shield  of  prudence,  and  to  put  on  the  breastplate  of 
distrust ;  and  this  lesson  is  indeed  unportant ;  bnt  pru* 
deoce  and  caution  are  only  defensive  armour.     They 
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irill  be  security  to  yourselves  ;  they  give  no  power  over 
misery,  poverty,  and  vice.  That  power  is  to  be  found 
in  a  higher  principle,  and  take  heed  lest  this  be  quenched 
by  that  distrust  in  which  you  will  be  so  plentifully  in* 
structed.  The  only  power  to  oppose  to  evil  is  Love, 
strong,  enduring  love,  a  benevolence  which  no  crime  or 
wretchedness  can  conquer,  and  which  therefore  can  con* 
quer  all.  Miserable  indeed  will  be  your  office,  if  thb 
spirit  do  not  possess  you,  if  a  deep  sympathy  with 
your  suffering  fellow-creatures  do  not  compel  you,  as  it 
were,  to  seek  their  abodes,  and  do  not  identify  you  with 
tbem.  Nothing  but  Christ^s  spirit,  that  which  carried 
him  to  his  cross,  can  carry  you  through  your  work.  Go 
then  with  his  love ;  and  it  will  be  mightier  than  the 
sword  of  the  magistrate,  or  the  armies  of  monarchs,  to 
conquer  evil.  It  will  touch  the  heart  which  has  harden- 
ed itself  against  all  other  influences.  It  will  pierce  the 
conscience,  which  is  impregnable  against  the  most  vehe- 
ment rebuke.  It  will  say  to  the  reckless  transgressor, 
in  the  only  language  he  can  understand,  that  he  is  not  an 
outcast  from  his  race ;  and  it  will  reveal  to  the  despond* 
ing  sufierer  a  love  higher  than  your  own,  and  bring  back 
his  lost  faith  in  God.  Love  gives  a  new  tongue,  the 
only  one  which  all  men  can  comprehend.  But  by  this  I 
mean  Something  more  than  the  common  kindness  of  the 
world.  •  I  mean  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  a 
lore  not  bom  on  the  earth,  but  which  came  from  heaven 
in  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  and  is  only  to  be  nourished 
by  communion  with  heaven.  Seek  it  as  your  chief 
power.  Guard  it  against  the  contagion  of  the  spirit  of 
this  world.  Cherish  it  by  meditation  and  prayer,  by  m- 
dmacy  with  Christ  and  his  tme  disciples,  and  by  per- 
petual exercbe  in  your  intercourse  with  the  poor. 

23  • 
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Tou  must  love  the  poor ;  you  must  also  respect 
them  ;  and  in  truth,  respect  is  the  very  soul  of  the  love 
which  I  have  enjoined.  Honor  the  poor  man.  Let  not 
h^  poverty  for  a  moment  hide  you  from  his  participation 
of  your  own  nature  and  of  the  divine  image.  Never  let 
the  man  be  lost  in  the  beggar.  If  you  have  not  power 
to  penetrate  to  the  spirit  within  him,  and  to  reverence 
that  divine  principle  more  than  all  outward  magnificence, 
you  are  unfit  for  your  office.  If  there  seem  to  you  ex- 
aggeration, or  a  false  sentimentality,  in  the  language 
which  pronounces  the  soul  of  one  poor  man  worth  more 
than  the  wealth  of  worlds,  or  than  alf  material  nature, 
then  you  want  die  spirit  of  your  function,  and  cannot  lay- 
it  aside  too  soon.  Go  to  the  poor,  to  awaken  in  them 
the  consciousness  of  their  relation  to  God,  and  of  their 
immortality^.  Bo  not  go  as  the  representatives  of  the 
richer  classes,  to  keep  them  in  order;  but  go  in  the 
name  of  Chri^ilms,  to  make  them  partakers  of  the  high- 
est distinctions  and  blessings  in  which  any  of  us  rejoice. 
Carry  to  them  the  Gospel,  not  for  purposes  of  worldly 
policy,  but  as  a  life-giving  truth,  imparted  by  God  to  lift 
them  above  all  woridly  greatness,  to  subject  them  to  a 
nobler  law  than  that  of  the  state,  to  make  them  citizens 
of  heaven.  Present  religion  to  them  in  a  generous  form. 
Carry  to  them  the  very  troths  you  would  bear  to  the 
roost  prosperous  and  enlightened.  Stir  up  the  poor 
man  to  be  active  for  his  own  improvement,  and  teach 
him  that  the  power  of  improvement  is  cotnmonicat^d  to 
him  as  liberally  as  to  his  prosperous  neighbour.  Be- 
cause he  is  poor,  do  not  think  XhkX  he  b  put  into  your 
bands  as  a  passive  material,  to  be  shaped  at  your  pleas- 
ure. Remember  that  he  is  tfs  (Inee  as  yourselves,  and 
can  only  be  camied  forward  hf  n  spring  of  impit^veiiieiit 
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iD  Ins  own  soul.  The  work  of  his  salvation  joii  cannot 
do  for  him.  Awaken  him  to  strive,  watch,  and  pray  for 
himself.  Do  not  depress  him.  Do  not,  through  a  false 
sympathyj  speak  discouragingly  of  his  condition.  Show 
him  that  in  his  poverty  he  still  has  God's  best  gifts, — 
an  immortal  soul,  and  the  means  of  its  redemption  and 
glory.  Show  him  how  much  can  be  done  for  human 
nature  in  the  humblest  lot.  Teach  him  that  his  condition 
has  all  the  elements  of  virtue  and  of  the  only  durable 
happiness ;  that  suffering  may  be  the  occasion  and  in- 
citement of  fervent  prayer,  filial  trust,  and  fervent  forti- 
tude ;  that  the  dews  of  God's  spirit  descend  alike  on 
rich  and  poor  ;  that  every  grace  may  strike  root  in  the 
soil  of  penury,  and  may  gain  strength  from  life's  storms ; 
that  like  the  poor  widow  in  the  Gospel,  he  can  give 
even  more  generously,  can  be  more  charitable  in  the 
sight  of  God,  than  the  richest  of  his  race ;  and  that 
even  greatness  is  within  his  reach,  for  greatness  lies  not 
in  what  is  outwardly  done,  but  in  strength  of  love  and 
holy  purpose  put  forth  under  sore  temptation.  Beware 
of  depressing  or  degrading  the  poor,  by  giving  them  a 
low  form  of  religion,  or  low  views  of  their  lot.  Christ 
has  pronounced  blessings  on  them,  and  help  them  to  put 
fiiith  in  his  life-giving  words. 

There  is  one  particular  on  which  I  cannot  forbear 
speaking.  Would  you  promote  the  present  as  well  as 
future  happiness  of  the  poor  ?  Then  labor  much,  let  it 
be  a  leading  aim,  to  cherish  among  them  the  domestic 
and  benevolent  affections.  Whoever  knows  the  poor, 
must  know  how  gready  the  aspect  of  their  abodes  would 
be  changed,  and  wliat  a  large  proportion  of  their  suffer- 
ings would  be  removed,  by  tlie  substitution  of  a  true 
love^   for  selfidmess,   passion,   and   envy,   for  unkind 
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words  and  unkind  deeds.  Open  within  them  the  foun- 
tain of  kindness.  Urge  on  them  Christianity  as  a  spring 
of  disinterested  and  tender  aflection.  Teach  the  poor, 
that  we  who  are  prosperous  find  our  chief  earthly  happi- 
ness in  our  domestic  and  other  social  bonds,  and  not  in 
wealth  ;  and  that  without  love  magnificence  is  a  vain 
show,  and  the  palace  embosoms  less  peace  than  many  a 
hovel.  I  insist  on  this,  because  it  is  tlie  common  doc- 
trine of  the  day,  that  the  poor  are  to  be  raised  by  being 
taught  to  save,  to  hoard,  to  economize  their  scanty  earn- 
ings. By  all  means  teach  prudence,  but  do  not  make 
the  poor  anxious,  selfish,  sordid.  Teach  prudence  ; 
but  still  more  teach  love ;  and  so  doing  you  will  teach 
economy.  Inspire  the  poor  with  strong  and  tender  a& 
fections  towards  their  families  and  fellow-creatures,  and 
they  will  deny  themselves,  and  practise  thrift  with  a 
cheerfulness  and  fidelity,  not  often  learned  from  the 
maxims  of  worldly  wisdom. 

I  must  not  enlarge  more  on  particular  duties.  lo 
general,  I  would  say  to  you,  Honor  your  work.  Think 
of  it  reverently.  I  use  no  exaggeration,  when  I  give  it 
a  place  among  the  mpst  important  labors  of  the  times ; 
for  it  bears  on  the  very  evil  from  which  the  social  state 
has  most  to  fear.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the 
improvement  of  society  ;  but  its  progress  has  been  at- 
tended with  one  disastrous  circumstance,  which  at  times 
almost  makes  us  doubt,  whether  the  good  has  not  been 
too  dearly  bought.  I  refer  to  the  fact,  that  the  elevation 
of  one  part  of  the  community  has  been  accompanied 
with  the  depression  of  another.  Society  has  not  gone 
forward  as  a  whole.  By  the  side  of  splendid  dwellings 
you  descry  the  abodes  of  squalid  poverty  ;  and  within 
the  city  walls,  which  enclose  the  educated  and  refined, 
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you  may  meet  a  balf-civilized  horde,  given  up  to  deeper 
degradation  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness.  In 
England,  the  country  advanced  above  all  others  in  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  re6nement,  and  literary  institu- 
tions, are  miserable  multitudes,  degraded  by  dependence, 
uniostructed  even  in  the  being  of  a  God,  and  dying  of 
want  before  their  time;  and  such  is  the  tendency  of 
modem  civilization  through  the  world.  Society  is  not 
only  disfigured  but  endangered  by  the  poverty,  and  igno- 
rance, and  vice  of  a  multitude  of  its  members  ;  and  its 
security  and  happiness  demand  nothing  so  imperiously, 
as  that  this  wretched  mass  should  be  enlightened,  elevat- 
ed, redeemed.  Here  Is  the  chief  sphere  for  philanthro- 
py. Inequalities  of  property  must  indeed  exist.  But 
can  it  be  necessary,  that  multitudes  of  human  beings 
should  writhe  under  wants  and  hardships,  which  palsy 
and  almost  extinguish  their  spiritual  and  moral  power  ? 
This  greatest  social  evil  is  beginning  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tioo  of  the  statesman,  as  well  as  of  the  philanthropist  and 
Christian.  A  louder  and  louder  cr^  is  beginning  to 
break  forth  thrbugh  the  civilized  world  for  a  social  re- 
form, which  shall  reach  the  most  depressed  ranks  of  the 
community.  I  see  and  rejoice  to  see  in  your  office,  my 
(Hands,  a  sign  of  this  new  movement,  an  earnest  of  this 
grand  and  holy  revolution.  I  s^e  in  it  a  recognition  of 
the  right  of  every  human  being  to  the  means  of  spiritual 
developement,  of  moral  and  intellectual  life.  This  is» 
the  most  sacred  right  of  humanity.  Blessed  are  our 
eyes  which  see  the  day  of  its  recognition.  Feel,  then, 
that  you  are  consecrated  to  the  greatest  work  of  your 
age ;  and  feel  that  you  will  be  sustained  in  it  by  the  pray- 
er? and  zeal  of  our  churches  and  their  pastors.  If  in 
deed  your  ministry  for  the  poor  should  be  suffered  ta 
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decline  and  fail,  it  would  be  a  melancholy  proof  that  awr 
ministry  for  the  rich  is  of  little  avail.  If  in  this  age^ 
when  the  improvement  of  society  is  the  theme  even  of 
the  unbeliever,  if,  with  every  help  from  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  we,  the  pastors  of  these  churches,  cannot  awaken 
in  them  a  sensibility  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  wants 
of  multitudes  around  them,  cannot  carry  home  to  their 
consciences  and  hearts  the  duty  of  raising  up  their  de- 
pressed fellow-creatures,  of  imparting  Christian  light, 
strength,  and  comfort  to  the  ignorant  and  poor,  then  it  is 
time  that  we  should  give  up  our  pulpits  to  others,  who 
will  better  understand  and  inculcate  the  spirit  of  Christ 
and  bis  Apostles.  It  is  time'  that  our  lips  should  be 
closed,  if  we  can  do  nothing  towards  breathing  into  meo 
the  peculiar  benevolence  of  the  Gospel ;  a  benevolence 
which  feels  for,  and  seeks  to  elevate  and  save  the  human 
soul.  It  is  time,  too,  that  as  a  class  of  Christians,  we 
should  disappear,  if  we  will  not  take  our  part  in  the  great 
work  of  regenerating  society.  It  is  the  order  of  nature, 
that  the  dead  should  be  buried  ;  and  the  sooner  a  dead, 
lifeless,  soulless  sect  is  buried  and  forgotten  the  better. 
But,  my  friends,  I  cannot  fear  that  you  will  be  abandon- 
ed. Christian  love,  I  trust,  has  called  you  to  this 
work,  and  will  cheer  and  strengthen  you  in  your  heaven* 
ly  mission. 

Go  forth,  then,  my  friends,  with  a  confidbg  spirit. 
Go  forth  in  the  sUrength  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 
Go  forth  to  increase  the  holiness  of  earth,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  heaven.  Go  to  the  dark  alleys  and  the  darker 
dwellings  of  the  poor.  Go  m  the  spirit  of  that  God,  to 
whom  the  soul  of  the  poor  man  is  as  precious  as  your 
own.  Go  in  the  spirit  of  him,  who  for  our  sakes  was 
poor,  and  had  not  wbere  to  lay  his  head.     Go  in  reliance 
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OD  that  omnipotent  grace,  which  can  raise  up  the  most 
bUen,  cleanse  the  most  polluted,  enrich  the  poorest  with 
more  than  royal  wealth,  console  the  deepest  sorrows, 
and  sanctify  the  sorest  trials  of  life.  60  cheerfully,  for 
into  the  darkest  dwelUngs  you  carry  the  light  of  life. 
And  think  not  that  you  alone  visit  these  humble  habita- 
tions. God  is  there,  —  Christ  is  there,  —  angels  are 
there.  Feel  their  presence ;  breathe  their  love ;  and 
throu^  your  wise,  unwearied,  effectual  labors,  may  the 
poor  man's  dwellmg  become  a  consecrated  place,  the 
abode  of  love,  ^*  the  bouse  of  God  and  the  gate  of 
heaven." 
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ORDINATION  OP  REV,  ROBERT  C.  WATERSTON. 


Mr  TouKo  Friend  and  Brother, 

The  CouDcQ  here  assembled  for  your  ordination, 
have  assigned  me  the  office  of  giving  you  the  Charge ; 
and  I  perform  this  work  the  more  cheerfully,  because  of 
the  relation  which  has  long  subsisted  between  you  and 
myself.  You  have  grown  up  from  childhood  under  my 
ministry,  and  you  have  given  me  reason  to  believe,  that 
impressions  received  in  the  church  where  you  have  wor« 
ahipped,  have,  in  concurrence  with  other  causes,  led  you 
to  this  consecration  of  yourself  to  the  pastoral  office. 
Another  consideration, 'Which  renders  this  occasion  still 
more  interesting,  is,  that  you  seem  now  to  be  placed,  by 
a  kmd  Providence,  in  the  sphere  for  which  you  are  par- 
ticularly fitted,  and  in  which  all  your  faculties  and  affisc- 
tions  may  be  expected  to  act  and  unfold  freely,  cheerful- 
ly, vigorously,  and  beneficially  to  yourself  and  others. 
I  remember  how,  long  ago,  you  felt  the  attraction  of  ^^ 
ministry  ;  how  a  thirst  for  it  followed  you  to  your  place 
of  busbess,  and  overcame  the  spirit  of  gain ;  and  bow 
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patiently  you  have  labored  to  furnish  yourself  thoroughly 
for  the  work.  These  are  good  auguries,  and  they  shed 
a  bright  hope  over  these  solemnities.  Listen  now,  my 
Brother,  to  a  few  counsels  which  may  help  you  to  fulfil 
our  hopes.  Many  topics,  belonging  to  this  occasion,  I 
formerly  enlarged  upon,  in  the  Charge  given  to  your  pre- 
decessor, to  which  I  refer  you.  There  are  others,  then 
omitted  or  slightly  touched  upon,  to  which  I  now  ask 
attention. 

You  are  now  set  apart  to  be  a  Minister  at  Large. 
This  is  the  distinction  of  your  office.  Whilst  other 
ministers  gather  worshippers  into  their  churches  from  all 
the  conditions  of  life,  you  expect  to  labor  chiefly  among 
the  less  prosperous,  the  destitute.  It  may  be  thought, 
at  first,  that  this  peculiarity  must  make  a  wide  distinctiOD 
between  your  office  and  the  common  ministry ;  that  it 
must  demand  almost  a  totally  different  style  of  preach- 
ing ;  that  all  your  labors  must  take  a  hue  and  impress 
from  the  condition  of  those  whom  you  teach.  I  counsel 
you  not  to  be  misled  by  this  natural  impression.  I  see 
no  great  distincfion  between  you  and  other  ministers.  I 
advise  you  to  bring  habitually  to  your  mind  not  the  out- 
ward condition  of  men  but  their  spiritual  nature,  their 
pardcipation  of  that  ^^  divine  humanity,'^  whibh  is  the 
only  wealth  of  rich  or  poor.  The  distinction  of  rich  and 
poor,  what  is  it  in  the  eye  of  reason  ?  And  what  should 
it  be  to  the  Christian  teacher  ?  It  does  not  penetrate  the 
skin,  but  is  a  distinction  of  clothes,  fbel,  meat,  and  drink. 
During  life,  it  avails  litde  or  nothing  against  pain,  illness, 
bereavement.  Death  turns  it  to  utter  scorn.  The  cost- 
liest winding-sheet,  the  most  splendid'  coffin  cannot  shut 
Out  the  worm,  or  protect  against  the  humDiation  of  the 
tomb.     Id  the  next  world,  how  often  will  present  dis- 
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tffictions  be  reversed  !  The  first  will  be  last ;  the  last 
first.  It  belongs,  then,  to  the  Christian  teacher  to  look 
through,  and  for  the  most  part  to  forget,  outward  dis- 
tinctions. To  the  Christian  teacher,  all  men  of  all 
ranks  are  much  the  same  ;  all  rational,  spiritual,  im- 
mortal ;  all  stained  with  guilt ;  all  needing  to  be  born 
again.  Undoubtedly  he  is  to  adapt  himself  to  differ- 
ences of  age  and  education.  But  in  all  there  is  the 
same  human  heart;  in  all  the  same  deep  wants,  the 
same  chords  to  be  touched,  the  same  mighty  obstacles 
to  purity  to  be  overcome.  They  all  need  essentially 
the  same  truths,  though  modified  slightly  as  to  phrase- 
ology and  form.  There  are  not  different  gospels  for 
different  conditions  of  men  ;  but  one  and  the  same  truth 
for  all ;  just  as  the  same  sun  sheds  the  same  beams  into 
every  human  dwelling,  and  is  equally  needed  and  equally 
welcome  wherever  he  shines. 

I  would  not  have  any  class  habitually  addressed  with 
reference  to  outward  condition.  It  is  a  great  object  in 
all  preaching,  no  matter  to  whom  addressed,  to  raise  the 
hearer  above  his  outward  condition,  to  make  it  seem  as 
nothing  to  him  in  comparison  with  his  immortal  spirit 
and  bis  inward  wants.  The  poor  should  be  spoken  to 
as  men,  and  as  standing  on  the  same  ground  with  all 
other  men.  They  are  not  to  be  condoled  with  as  ob- 
jects of  peculiar  commiseration,  but  addressed  as  those 
who  have  the  essential  goods  of  life,  who  may  do  its 
great  work,  and  win  its  highest  prize.  The  deepest 
<ice  of  our  present  civilization  is,  that  we  count  the 
distinction  between  wealth  and  poverty  the  greatest  oo 
earth.     Do  you  show,  that  you  count  it  as  nothing. 

My  Brother,  look  on  your  hearers  as  children  and 

beirs  of  God  ;  and  remember  that  your  work  is  to  call 

24» 
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out  and  to  build  up  the  divine  nature  within  tliem  ;  and 
let  such  thoughts  give  you  a  consciousness  of  the  dig- 
nity of  your  office.  Do  not  measure  this  by  the  out- 
ward condition  of  those  to  whom  you  preach.  Measure 
it  by  their  souls,  and  feel  that  these  are  the  equals  of 
the  most  favored  in  outward  lot.  Some  of  the  com- 
munity undoubtedly  think  of  you  as  having  little  more 
to  do,  than  to  aid  in  keeping  order  in  the  city.  Tou 
look  infinitely  above  the  order  of  the  city,  though  that 
in  its  right  place  is  not  to  be  despised.  Your  function 
is  to  bring  men  to  obey,  not  the  laws  of  the  land,  but 
the  eternal,  immutable,  celestial  law  of  righteousness  ; 
not  to  make  them  quiet  citizens,  but  members  of  the 
universal  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  in  seeking  this  highest 
end,  that  you  will  secure  the  lower.  Religion  only 
serves  the  state,  when  it  is  infinitely  exalted  above  the 
state,  and  taught  and  cherished  for  its  own  peerless 
worth.  Nothing  has  so  stripped  Christianity  of  its 
power,  as  the  conversion  of  it  into  a  state  machine,  as 
the  polluting  touch  of  the  politician,  who  has  caused  it 
to  be  preached  to  the  lower  ranks,  and  to  be  professed 
by  the  higher,  in  order  that  the  old  polity,  with  its  in- 
veterate abuses,  may  stand  fast,  and  that  the  accumu- 
lation of  property  in  a  few  hands  may  be  undisturbed. 
Religion,  taught  for  such  ends,  is  among  the  worst  foes 
of  social  progress.  It  loses  its  vitality  ;  it  paralyzes 
the  intellect ;  it  strives  to  crush  by  persecution  or  dis- 
abilities those  who  would  restore  its  primitive  purity,  or 
unfold  more  distinctly  its  higher  truths  ;  it  teaches  pre- 
tence to  the  great,  and  breathes  servility  into  the  mul- 
titude whom  it  ought  especially  to  imbue  with  nobleness 
of  mind.  You,  my  young  friend,  have  learned  that 
religion  has  a  higher  work  to  accomplish  than  that  of 
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poEce;  that  its  aim  is  to  bring  the  individaal,  be  his 
nmk  what  it  may,  to  a  comprehension  of  his  relation 
to  the  Infinite  Father  and  the  Everlasting  World,  and 
to  inspire  him  with  disinterested  love  of  God  and  man  ; 
and  that  in  this  way  alone  it  makes  good  citizens,  ten- 
der and  faithful  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  chil- 
dren, brothers  and  sisters,  neighbours  and  friends. 

In  these  remarks  I  do  not  mean  that  you  are  never 
to  allude  to  outward  distinctions.  The  poor  have  pe- 
culiar difficulties ;  but  they  m\ist  never  be  left  to  ima- 
gine that  they  have  all  the  difficulties  of  life.  Their 
burden  is  heavy,  but  there  are  stiH  heavier  on  earth ; 
and  the  same  high  truths  are  needed  to  sustain  all  the 
suffering  children  of  humanity.  So  they  have  peculiar 
temptations ;  and  yet,  temptations  to  the  very  vices, 
which  abound  most  among  the  poor,  are  exceedinly 
powerful  among  the  more  prosperous.  The  poor,  it 
is  said,  are  peculiarly  incited  by  their  condition  to  envy ; 
and  yet  are  we  sure  that  there  is  less  envy  among  the 
rich,  that  there  are  fewer  jealousies  and  heartburnings 
growing  out  of  competitions  and  neglects  in  fashionable 
life,  than  spring  from  indigence  f  I  am  not  sure,  that 
there  is  more  discontent  among  die  needy  than  among 
those  who  abound.  I  incline  to  think,  that,  on  the 
whole,  there  is  among  the  latter  less  submission  to 
God's  Providence ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  suc- 
cess and  abundance  inerease  self-will.  You  must  not, 
therefore,  preach  to  your  congregation,  as  if  they  mo- 
nopolized any  vice  ;  but  speak  to  all  as  partakers  of  the 
universal  corruption.  Never  expect  to  reclaim  men 
from  a  vice  by  singling  Aem  out  for  denunciation  ;  but 
bjr  addressing  to  them  those  solemn  trudis  and  motives, 
mtith  are  to  stir  up  ail  men'  to  resist  moral  evH; 
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The  sum  of  what  I  have  now  said  is,  do  nothing  to 
discourage  your  hearers.  If  cheering,  animating  lan- 
guage is  to  be  used  anywhere,  it  is  among  the  poor. 
As  a  minister  of  Christ  you  are  to  encourage.  Un- 
happily the  Gospel  is  too  often  used  to  break  men's 
spirits.  The  Gospel,  as  too  often  preached,  instead  of 
being  glad  tidings,  is  the  saddest  news  ever  told  on 
earth.  From  your  lips,  may  it  raise  the  dispirited  to 
cffi)rt,  and  reveal  to  the  indigent  their  boundless  wealth. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  ministry,  it  was  thought  that 
its  chief  benefit  would  come  from  visiting ;  and  little 
comparatively  was  expected  from  the  pulpit.  Experi- 
ence, however,  has  proved,  that  public  preaching  is  a 
powerful  instrument  for  the  moral  recovery  of  the  poor. 
The  multitudes,  who  throng  the  Chapel  where  you 
are  to  labor,  and  who  devour  with  earnest  attention  the 
words  of  the  minister,  indicate  that  this  is  a  sphere  of 
action,  to  which  you  are  to  devote  much  of  your  ener- 
gies. You  must  labor  to  perfect  yourself  as  a  preach- 
er. I  say,  to  perfect  yourself;  for  you  will  do  little 
unless  you  aim  at  perfection.  I  might,  had  I  time,  re- 
peat many  exhortations  as  to  preaching ;  but  two  short 
rules  may  suffice  you.  They  are  these  ;  Preach  the 
Truth,  and  preach  it  as  the  trutli. 

First ;  Preach  the  Truth,  and  for  this  end  you  must 
seek  and  get  it ;  and  this  is  among  the  hardest  labors 
of  life.  To  see  things  as  they  are,  to  see  them  through 
a  clear,  uncolored  medium,  to  strip  them  of  every 
disguise,  to  put  to  silence  our  own  passions  and  preju- 
dices, to  resist  the  intolerance,  the  servility,  the  estab- 
lished errors  and  earthly  modes  of  thought,  the  arro- 
gant pretensions  and  the  nervous  fears  of  the  multitude 
around  us,  and,  amidst  all  these  hindrances  and  obscu- 
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rations,  to  discern  the  truth  in  its  simplicity  and  majes- 
ty ;  this  is  a  labor  which  turns  to  sport  the  toil  of  the 
hands  and  the  sweat  of  the  brow ;  and  to  hold  fast  this 
truth  openly,  fearlessly,  amidst  outcry,  scorn,  desertion, 
persecution^  is  a  heroism,  before  which  the  exploits  of 
conquerors  grow  vulgar  and  tame. 

It  b  a  common  notion,  that  it  is  no  great  task  to  ac- 
quire religious  truths,  in  a  country  which  enjoys,  as  we 
do,  a  revelation  from  God.  The  revelation  is  thought 
to  save  us  the  trouble  of  research,  to  do  our  work  for 
us.  But  this  is  a  great  error.  You  should  learn,  that 
the  very  familiarity  of  a  revelation  hides  its  truths  from 
us,  or  is  an  obstacle  to  clear  comprehension.  Abstract 
words,  continually  sounded  in  our  ears,  lose  their  mean- 
ing and  force,  and  are  among  the  last  words  which  we 
really  understand.  The  language  of  Christianity,  which 
has  come  down  from  distant  ages  ;  which  in  every  age 
has  received  a  coloring  from  prevalent  errors,  passions, 
and  corruptions ;  on  which  men  of  difierent  conditions, 
interests,  feelings,  and  mental  powers,  have  fastened  dif- 
ferent interpretations  ;  which  we  heard  before  we  could 
think,  and  to  which  we  attached  the  narrow,  earthly 
conceptions  of  the  opening  intellect  ;  this  language  it  is 
an  immense  toil  to  divest  of  all  false  associations,  and  to 
restore  to  its  original  significance.  Add  to  this  the  dif- 
ficulty which  springs  from  the  refined,  spiritual,  sublime 
character  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  and  you  will 
learn  what  you  must  do  to  seize  this  pearl  of  great  price. 
What  a  work  is  it  to  form  a  true  idea  of  God  ;  to  sep- 
arate from  him  all  material  forms  and  attributes,  all  hu 
nuin  passions  and  human  limitations  !  How  hard  tc 
separate  from  him  all  self-reference  and  arbitrariness,  all 
bve  of  rule,  of  homage,  and  kingly  power  !     How  hard 
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to  contemplate  him  as  calm,  unimpassioned  reason  ;  as 
impartial,  disinterested,  all-comprehending  love  ;  as  hav- 
ing no  will  but  the  everlasting  law  of  righteousness  ;  as 
having  no  favorites ;  as  tlie  ever-present  inspirer  and 
judge  of  every  soul !  How  hard  to  look  through  the 
multiplied  forces  and  agencies  of  the  universe,  to  one 
central,  all-pervading  Power  ;  beyond  the  endless  muta- 
tions and  conflicts  of  human  life,  to  one  unchangeable, 
all-reconciling  Wisdom  !  The  true  idea  of  God,  that 
highest  thought  of  angeb,  demands  for  its  develope- 
menl,  the  study  of  a  life.  How  hard,  too,  is  it  to  attain 
to  the  true  idea  of  Christian  Duty  ;  to  purily  this  from 
all  debasing  mixtures  ;  to  keep  it  from  being  stained  by 
the  sophistry  of  the  passions,  by  the  interpretations  of 
theologians,  by  the  moral  standard  of  our  age,  by  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  the  world  and  the  church !  How 
hard,  ag^in,  to  attain  to  the  true  idea  of  a  Man  ;  to 
discern  the  greatness  of  our  nature  and  its  aflinity  with 
God,  amidst  its  present  ruins  ;  to  comprehend  it  as  re- 
vealed in  the  character  and  life  of  Christ ! 

My  Brother,  do  not  think  that  you  know  the  truth 
because  you  are  familiar  with  the  words  which  envelope 
it.  I  repeat  it,  the  very  commonness  of  Christianity 
throws  over  it  a  mist  not  easily  penetrated.  You  have 
to  break  the  spell  of  habit,  the  spell  of  mental  associa- 
tions stronger  than  adamant.  You  must  put  forth  more 
force  of  tiiought  on  the  religion,  because  it  is  so  familiar. 
A  true  faith  is  as  hard  an  attainment  now  as  in  the  first 
age  of  Christianity.  A  revelation  is  not  given  to  deliver 
us  from  the  toil  of  seeking  truth.  This  is  the  great 
work  of  every  rational  being,  especially  the  great  work 
of  him  who  aspires  to  be  a  teacher.  Thirst  for  tht' 
truth.     Study,  inquire,  and  pray  for  it.     Welcome  *t 
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fioixi  whalever  quarter  it  may  sbine.  Be  willing  to  paj 
for  it  the  price  of  ease,  honor,  life.  Of  all  crimes, 
dread  none  more  thao  that  of  shutting  out  God's  light 
irom  your  mind. 

But  it  'is  not  enough  to  get  the  truth ;  you  must 
preach  it  as  the  truth.  Christianity  is  often  preached 
as  false,  or  at  least  as  a  matter  of  doubt.  God,  Christ, 
duty,  immortality,  the  soul,  its  greatness,  its  destiny,  — 
these  are  spoken  of  as  vague  rumors  which  the  teacher 
lias  chanced  to  hear,  and  not  as  realities ;  not  as  what 
be  knows  ;  not  as  matters  of  deliberate  and  deep  con- 
viction. Preaching  is  too  often  traditional,  conven* 
tional,  professional,  the  repetition  of  what  is  expected, 
of  what  it  is  the  custom  to  say  ;  not  the  free,  natural 
utterance  of  persuasion,  of  experience,  of  truths  which 
have  a  substantial  being  within  our  souls.  Undoubtedly 
the  hearer  is  cidpable  for  remaining  dead  under  the 
light  of  God's  word ;  but  how  often  does  the  want  of 
life  in  the  teacher  put  down  the  life  of  the  taught !  Do 
you  ask  me,  how  you  may  come  to  feel  the  reality  of 
the  spiritual  truth  you  are  to  dispense  }  I  answer,  do 
not  hope  to  accomplish  this  end  by  the  methods  com- 
monly used  by  fanatics  ;  that  is,  by  inflaming  the  imagi- 
nation ;  by  representing  to  yourself,  in  material  forms, 
God,  Heaven,  Hell,  the  suffering  of  Christ ;  or  by  ap- 
plying perpetual  stimulants  to  the  passions.  You  must 
unite  the  forces  of  the  intellect,  the  heart,  and  the  life, 
and  bring  them  all  to  bear  on  this  great  end.  You  must 
accustom  yourself  to  concentrate  thought  on  the  truth 
which  you  have  gained  ;  you  must  cultivate  the  hard  but 
necessary  art  of  meditation ,  and  must  exalt  meditation 
into  prayer  to  the  Father  of  light  for  his  quickening 
ipirit.     Nor  is  this  all.     You  must  inwardly  and  out- 
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wardly  live  up  to  the  truth.  You  iiuist  strive  against 
those  appetites  and  passions,  wiiich  cloud  the  inward 
eye  and  shut  the  inward  ear.  You  must  be  true  with- 
out compromise  to  your  convictions  of  duty.  You  must 
cherish  and  express  disinterested  affection.  It  is  only 
by  this  joint  and  vigorous  action  of  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual nature,  that  spiritual  vision  becomes  clear ; 
that  the  spiritual  world  is  opened  to  us  ;  that  God,  and 
duty,  and  immortality  come  forth  from  the  clouds  which 
ordinarily  envelope  them,  into  clear  and  beautiful  light  ; 
that  God's  spirit  becomes  a  distinct  voice  in  the  soul. 
You  cannot  labor  too  devoutly,  that  the  religion  which 
you  preach  may  become  thus  real  to  you,  may  live  in 
your  understanding  and  heart.  Without  this,  preach- 
ing is  a  tinkling  cymbal,  a  vain  show.  Without  it,  there 
may  be  prodigies  of  theological  learning.  Without  it, 
there  may  be  eloquent  declaimers,  much  admired  and 
run  after.  But  they  work  on  the  surface  only.  They 
show  themselves,  not  the  truth.  They  may  excite  tran- 
sient emotions,  but  do  not  strike  the  deep  fountains  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  the  human  soul.  He,  alone,  with- 
in whom  Christian  truth  is  a  living,  substantial  presence, 
can  give  it  forth  in  fresh,  genial,  natural,  quickening 
tones.  Covet,  as  the  minister's  best  gift,  the  divine  art 
of  speaking  the  truth  as  truth.  Do  not  speak  as  a  ma- 
chine, an  echo,  but  from  a  living  soul. 

80  important  do  I  hold  it  to  speak  the  truth,  as  truth, 
that,  were  I  able,  I  would  describe  more  particularly 
this  style  of  preaching.  But  words  do  little  to  make 
it  intelligible.  I  might  say,  that  the  truth-preacher  19 
free  from  all  artifices  and  affectation  of  style  and  man- 
ner ;  that  he  is  distinguished  by  simplicity,  earnestness^ 
naturalness,  freedom.     But  your  own  observation  and 
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coiuciousness  can  alone  explain  to  you  the  character- 
istics of  that  truth  in  preaching,  which  all  feel  though 
none  can  describe.  I  would  observe,  however,  that  all, 
who  are  distinguished  by  this  style,  bear  one  mark. 
They  preach  with  faith,  hope,  confidence.  Truth, 
when  seen  as  a  reality,  always,  breathes  faith  and  trust. 
Doubt  and  despondence  belong  to  error  or  superficial 
views.  Truth  is  of  God,  and  is  bright  with  promise 
of  that  infinite  good  which  all  his  perfections  make  sure 
to  bis  creation.  Ood's  supreme  interest  and  joy  m 
moral  excellence  ;  the  immutable  glory  and  the  omnip- 
otence of  rectitude  and  disinterested  love ;  and  the  utter 
feebleness  of  human  passion  and  prejudice,  of  sects  and 
armies,  of  opinion  aind  physical  force,  when  arrayed 
against  the  cause  of  holiness,  of  Christ,  of  God, — these 
are  among  the  clearest  manifestations  of  truth,  and  in- 
deed its  very  essence ;  and,  of  consequence,  he  who 
knows  the  truth,  must  be  strong  in  faith,  must  tread 
doubt  and  fear  under  foot,  and  must  speak  with  the  en- 
ergy of  a  living  hope.  One  great  reason  of  the  ineffi- 
cacy  of  the  ministry  is,  the  want  of  faith  in  a  higher 
operation  of  Christianity,  in  a  higher  developement  of 
buoianity,  than  is  now  witnessed.  As  long  as  the  pres- 
ent wretched  condition  of  the  Christian  world  shall  be 
regarded  as  ultimate,  as  long  as  our  religion  shall  be 
thought  to  have  done  already  its  chief  work  on  eartl), 
as  long  as  the  present  corruptions  of  the  church  and 
the  state  shall  be  acquiesced  in  as  laws  of  nature,  and 
shaU  stir  up  no  deep,  agonizing  desire  of  reform,  so  long 
the  ministry  will  be  comparatively  dead. 

My  Brother,  may  you  receive  from  Christ  and  his 
disciples  this  glorious  inheritance,  a  spirit  of  faith.  May 
you  read  every  truth  of  the  Gospel  with  a  prophet's  eye^ 
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and  see  in  it  the  promise  of  that  new  spiritual  creation^ 
which  Christ  caine  to  accomplish  on  earth.  Maj  you 
discover  in  God's  attributes,  in  the  perfection  of  the 
Saviour,  in  the  virtues  of  eminent  men,  and  in  the  work- 
ings and  aspirations  of  your  own  soul,  pledges,  omens, 
predictions  of  a  higher  state  of  the  church  and  of  hu- 
manity. This  is  indeed  to  know  the  truth,  and  this  is 
the  knowledge  which  gives  power  to  preaching.  Alas 
for  that  community,  civil  or  religious,  which  binds  itself 
to  the  past  and  has  no  faith  in  a  higher  futurity.  That 
community  which  ceases  to  grow,  begins  to  decay.  In 
losing  hope,  it  bses  the  breath  of  ]\f6.  Where  ibere  is 
no  faith  there  is  no  courage,  and,  of  consequence,  no 
victoiy  over  evil.  Tou,  in  particular,  wilt  need  iaith  ; 
for  you  will  have  continually  to  do  with  what  is  to  many 
minds  full  of  discooragement ;  I  mean,  with  Pauperism, 
that  dark  cloud  which  hangs  ominously  over  olir  modern 
civilization.  But  fear  not.  Study  this  great  social  evil, 
its  causes,  its  prevention,  its  cure,  with  full  confidence, 
that  in  society,  as  in  the  natural  body,  there  is  a  heal* 
ing  power,  and  that  no  evit  is  desperate  except  despair. 
Had  1  time,  I  might  suggest  several  rules  or  cau- 
tions, particularly  needed  in  such  a  ministry  as  yours. 
I  will  offer  but  one  or  two  suggestions.  In  one  impor- 
tant respect  yotir  work  is  to  ditkr  from  the  commoo 
ministry,  that  is,  in  the  distribution  of  your  time.  Tour 
life  is  to  be  spent,  not  in  retired  study,  but  very  much 
in'  vishs  from  house  to  house ;  and  this  has  its  advan- 
tages. It  wit!  bring  you  near  to  the  pooi^,  awaken 
your  sympathies  with  them,  acquaint  you  with  their 
wants,  and  give  them  a  confidence  in  your  attachment, 
which  will  open  their  hearts  to  your  public  instructions . 
But  it  has,  too,  its  disadvantages.      There  is  danget 
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that  your  mind  may  be  frittered  away  by  endless  de- 
taik,  by  listening  continually  to  frivolous  communica* 
tions  and  suspicious  complaints.  To  escape  these  nar- 
rowing influences,  you  should  steadily  devote  a  part  of 
every  day  to  solitary  study  ;  and  still  more,  you  should 
make  it  your  rule  to  regard  the  events  and  experiences 
of  every  day  as  lessons,  and  strive  to  extract  from  iheai 
general  truths,  so  that  the  intellect  may  enlarge  itself 
in  the  midst  of  the  humblest  concerns.  In  the  meanest 
hovel,  the  great  principles  of  human  nature  and  of 
God's  moral  providence  will  be  set  before  you  for  study 
and  observation.  Every  roan  is  a  volume,  if  you  know 
how  to  read  him.  To  seize  the  Universal  in  the  par- 
ticular, is  the  great  art  of  wisdom,  and  tbis  is  especially 
important  to  one  who  is  to  live  amidst  details. 

Another  peculiarity  of  your  ministry  is,  that  you  are 
to  see  human  nature  more  undisgmsed,  naked,  than  as 
it  falls  under  our  common  notice.  You  are  to  go  among 
those,  who  have  not  learned  to  cover  up  the  deformities 
of  the  soul  by  courtesy  and  graceful  speech.  You  will 
see  more  of  the  coarser  appetites  and  passions.  Not 
that  you  are  to  meet  more  guilt  than  the  rest  of  us.  The 
selfishness  and  deceit  of  the  exchange  or  of  fashionable 
life,  however  wrapped  up  in  refined  manners,  are  not 
a  whit  the  fairer  in  God's  sigbt,  than  the  artful  or  grasp- 
ing habits  of  the  poor.  Still  we  are  in  peculiar  danger 
of  losing  our  respect  for  human  nature,  when  it  offers 
itself  to  us  in  repulsive,  uncouth,  vulgar  forms  and  Ian* 
guage.  Remember  to  be  candid  and  just  to  tlie  poor. 
Treasure  up  in  memory  the  instances,  which  you  \^1I 
often  meet  among  them,  of  generosity,  patience,-  do- 
mestic love  and  self-control ;  and  do  not  forget,  tbar 
their  destitution  and  suffering  add  to  these  virtues  a 
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moral  worth,  not  belonging  to  the  good  deeds  of  pros 
perous  life.  Look  beneath  the  outward  to  the  spiritual| 
the  immortal,  the  divine.  Feel  that  each  of  the  poor 
is  as  dear  to  God  as  the  most  exalted  in  condition,  and 
approach  them  with  humanity  and  respect.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this,  that  you  should  use  flattering  words.  Be 
true,  honest,  plain.  Speak  to  them  your  mind.  Re- 
buke wrong-doing  openly,  firmly.  The  respect,  won 
by  manly  courage  and  simplicity,  will  give  you  greater 
power,  than  any  attachment  gained  by  soft  and  soothing 
words.  .  Be  rough  rather  than  affectedly  complacent. 
But  with  plain  dealing  you  can  join  a  sympathizing  heart* 
and  in  the  union  of  these  you  will  find  strength. 

I  might  multiply  instructions,  and  indeed  I  know 
not  where  to  stop  ;  but  I  have  already  transgressed  the 
usual  limits  of  this  service,  and  I  will  add  but  a  single 
admonition,  which,  if  followed,  will  render  all  others 
useless.  Go  to  Jesus  Christ  for  guidance,  inspiration^ 
and  strength  in  your  ofiice.  This  precept  is  easily 
uttered,  but  not  easily  obeyed.  Nothing  indeed  is  hard- 
er than  to  place  ourselves  near  Jesus  Christ.  The  way 
to  him  is  blocked  up  on  every  side.  Interpreters, 
churches,  sects,  past  and  present,  creeds,  authorities, 
the  influences  of  education,  all  stand  in  our  way.  So 
many  voices,  declaring  what  Christ  has  said,  break  on 
our  ears,  that  his  own  voice  is  drowned.  The  old  cry 
still  resounds,  ^^  Lo  here  !  and  lo  there  ! ''  How  hard 
is  it  to  get  near  the  true  Christ,  to  see  him  as  he  was 
and  is,  to  hear  his  own  voice,  and  to  penetrate  beneath 
his  works  and  words  to  his  spirit,  to  bis  mind  and  heart, 
to  tfie  great  principles  of  his  religion,  to  the  grand  spirit- 
ual purpose  of  all  which  he  said  and  did  !  How  bard 
to  escape  our  i^e,  to  penetrate  through  the  disguises 
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B  which  works  of  art  and  of  theology  have  wrapped 
up  Jesus,  and  to  receive  immediate,  unmixed  impulses 
from  his  teaching  and  life  !  And  yet  the  privilege  of 
communing  with  such  a  spirit  is  so  great,  and  the  duty 
of  going  from  man  to  Christ  is  so  solemn,  that  you  must 
spare  no  effort  to  place  yourself  nearer  and  nearer  to  tlie 
Divine  Master.  Learn  from  him  how  to  look  on  men, 
bow  to  feel  for  them,  how  to  bear  with  them,  how  to 
rocQt  them  courageously  yet  tenderly,  how  to  awaken  in 
them  the  consciousness  of  their  spiritual  nature  and  des- 
tiny, and  bow  to  stir  them  up  to  the  desire  and  pursuit 
of  a  new,  inward,  everlasting  life. 

My  Brother,  I  conclude  with  reminding  you  of  your 
great  responsibilities.  Your  office  is  important ;  but  this 
is  not  all.  You  enter  on  it  at  a  critical  moment.  The 
ministry  for  the  poor  has  indeed  ceased  tq  be  an  experi- 
ment ;  its  success  has  surpassed  our  hopes  ;  and  yet  it  is 
not  established  as  firmly  as  it  should  be.  It  awakens 
little  interest  in  our  churches.  It  receives  little  aid  from 
them.  The  contributions  to  it  from  most  of  our  con- 
gregations are  small,  and  do  little  honor  to  us  as  a  body 
of  Christians.  The  success  of  the  ministry  thus  far  is 
due,  under  Providence,  not  to  the  zeal  of  the  churches, 
but  to  the  devotion,  the  martyr-spirit  of  the  men  who 
have  been  charged  with  its  duties.  More  faithful  labor- 
ers, I  beDeve,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the 
ministry  through  Christendom.  Our  brother,  that  faithful 
servant  of  God,  who  began  this  work,  still  lives ;  but 
almost,  if  not  quite,  worn  down  by  unremitted  toils,  he  is 
waging  a  doubtful  conflict  with  disease  brought  on  him  in 
the  pulpit  and  in  the  hovels  of  the  poor.  How  his  suc- 
cessor lias  labored  you  need  not  be  to|d.  And  now  you 
aie  tu  enter  into  the  labors  of  these  faithful  men,  and  w 
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t-ommend  by  like  labors,  tlie  cause  for  which  they  have 
struggled,  to  the  honor  and  confidence  of  our  churches. 
Whether  this  good  work  shall  go  on,  rests  not  a  little 
with  you.  This  I  say,  not  to  stimulate  you  to  labors 
beyond  your  strength.  I  beseech  you  not  to  waste  in  a 
few  spasmodic  efforts  the  strength  and  usefulness  of 
years.  I  beseech  you  to  regard  the  care  of  your  health 
as  a  duty  to  yourself,  to  us,  and  to  the  poor.  But  with« 
in  this  limit,  work  with  life,  with  courage,  with  strength 
of  purpose,  with  unfaltering  faith  in  God.  My  Brother, 
go  forth  to  your  labors  with  the  spirit  and  power  of  Him 
who  first  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  ;  and  may  you, 
in  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  perform  greater  works  than 
those  outward  miracles  which  signalized  his  earthly  min« 
isiry.  Through  your  teaching,  may  the  spiritually  blind 
see  and  the  deaf  hear,  the  lost  be  found  and  the  dead 
raised.  May  the  blessing  of  them  that  are  ready  to  per« 
ish  come  upon  you.  May  the  poor,  consoled,  strength* 
ened,  sanctified  by  your  ministry,  be  your  crown  and  joy 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord. 
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Mt  Young  Friend, 

Tbe  ecclesiastical  Council,  assembled  here  to  mtro* 
duce  you  to  the  office  of  a  Christian  minister,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  simple  and  affecting  rites  of  the  Congregational 
churches,  have  appointed  me  to  deliver  the  Charge  ;  or, 
m  other  words,  to  expound  to  you  and  to  enforce  the 
duties  of  tbe  sacred  office.  In  doing  this,  I  claim  no 
right  to  dictate  to  your  faith,  I  ask  no  passive  obedience 
or  assent ;  and  yet  there  is  an  authority  of  Divine 
Truth,  and  in  proportion  as  a  man  is  possessed  by  it, 
he  cannot  but  speak  with  the  energy  of  a  divine  messen- 
ger, and  with  the  consciousness  of  a  right  to  respectful 
attention. 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  your  duties  as  a  public 
teacher  of  religion ;  not  that  the  more  private  labors 
of  your  office  want  importance  ;  but  because  it  will  be 
more  useful  to  enter  with  some  thoroughness  into  a  part, 
than  to  give  superficial  notices  of  die  whole,  of  your 
functions. 
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It  is  well  to  start  with  some  comprelieosive  Fiew  of 
Dur  work,  be  it  what  it  may ;  and  I  therefore  begin  with 
observing,  that  the  great  idea  which  ought  to  shine  out  io 
all  preaching,  is  that  of  Moral  Perfection.  This  is  the 
very  essence  of  God  ;  our  highest  conception  of  the 
f  Divinity  being  that  of  absolute,  unbounded,  eternal,  om- 
nipotent rectitude  and  love.  Of  this  perfection,  Christ 
is  the  bright,  unsullied  image.  To  bring  men  to  this, 
was  the  grand  purpose  of  his  coming,  teaching,  miracles, 
and  cross.  In  this,  we  have  the  explanation  of  our 
present  being,  the  end  of  all  its  duties,  temptations^  con- 
flicts, and  pains.  This  is  in  truth  the  everlasting  life, 
the  heaven,  which  he  came  to  unfold  and  promise  to 
mankind.  Your  fitness  foi  your  office  is  to  be  measured 
by  your  comprehension  of  this  perfection,  by  your  faitli 
in  it,  by  your  aspirations  after  it^  by  die  power  with 
which  this  supreme  beauty  smites  and  stirs  your  soul,  and 
by  your  power  of  awakening  the  tliought  and  desire  of  it 
in  the  souls  of  others.  Your  work,  then,  is  to  preach 
the  Perfect.  Preach  the  perfection  of  God,  that  He 
may  be  loved,  not  with  passion  or  sel6sh  regards,  but  with 
enlightened,  disinterested,  ever-growing  love.  Preach 
the  perfection  of  Christ.  Strive  to  seize  the  true  idea 
of  his  character,  to  penetrate  the  mists  with  which  the 
errors  of  ages  have  shrouded  him,  to  see  him  in  his  sim- 
ple majesty,  to  trace  in  his  history  the  working  of  his 
sod,  the  peculiarity  of  his  love,  the  grandeur  of  his  pur- 
pose. Be  not  anxious  to  settle  his  rank  in  the  universe, 
but  to  comprehend  the  divinity  of  his  spirit,  that  you 
may  awaken  towards  him  generous,  purifying  affections. 
Preach  the  perfection  to  which  man  b  called  by  Chris- 
lianity.  Preach  the  nobleness  and  beauty  of  bumao 
rirtuo.     Believe  in  man  as  destined  to  make  progress 
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irithout  end.  Help  liiin  to  ^jaderstimd  his  bjgh  calliog  ms 
a  Christian,  and  to  see  God  working  witbin  and  around 
him  for  his  perfection.  These  views  migbt  ;e05ily  be  ex- 
tended, but  these  are  sufficient  tfi  show  yiQu  the  gi-anLdeur 
of  thought  which  belongs  to  your  profession.  Motial 
perfection  is  its  beginning  and  end.  How  sublime  and 
awakening  the  theme  of  the  jninistiy  !  And  yet  religion, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  so  familiar,  and  of  its  having 
been  cramped  so  long  in  human  creeds,  slurinks  in  most 
minds  into  a  small  compass,  and  wears  any  form  but  that 
of  grandeur.  You  have  seen  in  schools  the  solar  system, 
with  Its  majestic  worlds,  represented  by  circles  of  wire 
and  balls  of  pith.  In  like  manner,  religion  is  dwarfed 
and  d^raded.  Strive  to  think  of  it  nobly^  justly,  vivid- 
ly, and  hold  il  forth  as  the  sublimest  reality. 

You  are  to  preach  the  perfect ;  and  for  what  end  ? 
Not  simply  that  men  may  discern  and  admire  it.  This 
is  but  the  beginning  of  your  wojrk.  The  great  aim  must  ( 
be  to  stir  up  men  to  the  solemn,  stem,  invincible  purpose  : 
of  doing,  of  becomjng,  what  they  acknowledge  aad  ad- 
mire, of  realizbg  their  conceptions  of  the  right,  the  per- 
fect, the  divine.  The  highest  office  of  the  ministry,  is 
to  breathe  this  energy,  thb  indomitable  force  of  will.  It 
is  not  enough  to  awaken  enthusiasm  by  touching  mani- 
festations of  moral  beauty,  of  Christian  greatness  of  soul. 
Sensibility  without  moral  resolution,  avails  nothing.  All 
duties,  and  especially  the  highest,  are  resisted  in  the 
breasts  qf  our  hearers,  by  stroD^g  .temptations,  by  the 
senses,  the  passions,  by  selfish  hopes  and  fears,  by  bad 
habits  and  sins  ;  and  unless  you  can  awaken  energy  to 
put  down  this  resistance,  you  pr.each  io  vain.  It  is  the 
exktepce  of  this  mighty  antagonist  force  to  viift^e  jm  bur 
mwi  nwme.,  yf^ch  wkes  phxi^fSmff  ^^fi^^WT^  ^hw4f 
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makes  the  ministry  necessary.  The  grand  purpose  of  al 
the  doctrines,  teachings,  promises,  institutions,  and  spir- 
itual aids  of  our  religion,  is  to  infuse  an  all-conquering 
will  in  opposition  to  temptation,  to  bind  the  soul  to  the 
choice  and  pursuit  of  perfection,  in  the  face  of  pleasure, 
pain,  honor,  interest,  loss,  and  death.  Propose  distinct- 
ly to  yourself  as  your  grand  work,  the  excitement  of  this 
energy  of  the  will ;  and  this  single  thought  will  do  much 
to  give  a  living  power  to  your  preaching. 

Having  spoken  of  the  end  of  the  Christian  teacher,  I 
proceed  to  consider  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  ac- 
complished. His  great  instrument  is  the  Truth  revealed 
by  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  through  his  own  soul. 
To  gain  this,  must  of  course  be  the  labor  of  his  life  ; 
and  he  is  to  gain  it  chiefly  by  study  and  by  Inward  Ex- 
perience. A  minister  must  be  a  student  ;  a  patient,  la- 
borious student.  There  are  those,  indeed,  who  seem  to 
think,  that  religious  truth  comes  by  inspiration  ;  and  it  is 
certain,  that  light  often  flashes  on  the  mind  as  from 
heaven.  But  inspiration  does  not  visit  the  idle,  passive 
mind.  We  receive  it  in  the  use  and  faithful  use  of  our 
powers.  You  must  study,  you  must  woi-k.  Your  parish 
must  contain  no  harder  laborer  than  yourself.  To  study 
is  not  to  read,  that  we  may  know  what  others  have 
thought ;  but  to  put  forth  the  utmost  strength  of  our  fac- 
ulties, for  the  acquisition  of  just,  strong,  living  convic- 
tions of  truth.  It  is  to  concentrate  the  mind  ;  to  pierce 
beneath  the  apparent  and  particular,  to  the  real  and  per- 
manent and  universal ;  to  grapple  with  difficulties  ;  to 
separate  false  associations  and  accidental  adjuncts  from 
the  truth.  Study  human  nature  and  the  divine.  Study 
human  life,  that  you  may  penetrate  through  its  myste- 
ries and  endless  mutations  to  its  one  atl-comprehending 
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design.  Study  God's  works,  that  amidst  their  infinite 
ag^cies  you  may  discern  the  one  power  and  spirit 
from  which  aU  spring.  Study,  especially,  the  Hofy 
Scriptures,  the  records  of  God's  successive  revelations 
to  the  human  race.  Strive  to  gain  profound,  generous, 
and  fruitful  conceptions  of  Christianity  ;  to  penetrate 
into  the  import  of  its  recordis ;  to  seize  its  distinctive 
character,  and  to  rise  above  what  was  local,  temporary, 
partial  in  Christ's  teaching,  to  his  universal,  all-compre- 
heoding  truth.  To  gain  this  knowledge  of  Christianity, 
your  first  and  chfef  resort  will  be,  of  course,  to  the  New 
Testament ;  but  remember,  that  there  are  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  just  interpretation  of  this  venerable  record. 
Other  books  are  left  to  act  on  our  minds  freely  and 
without  control,  to  exert  on  us  their  native,  genuine  influ- 
ence ;  but  such  a  host  of  interpreters  thrust  themselves 
between  the  sacred  volume  and  the  reader,  so  many 
false  associations  of  ideas  with  its  phraseology  are  formed 
from  the  cradle,  and  long  familiarity  has  so  hardened  us 
to  its  most  quickening  passages,  that  it  is  more  difficult 
to  bring  ourselves  into  near  communication  with  a  sacred 
writer,  than  with  any  other.  The  student  in  theology 
must  labor  earnestly  to  escape  the  power  of  habit,  and 
to  receive  immediate  impressions  from  the  Scriptures  ; 
and  when  by  his  efforts  he  is  able  to  catch  the  spirit 
which  had  before  lain  hid  beneath  the  letter ;  to  feel  a 
new  power  in  words  which  had  often  fallen  lifelessly  on 
hb  ear ;  to  place  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  past,  and 
thus  to  pierce  into  the  heart  of  passages,  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  interpret  according  to  modem 
modes  of  thought ;  he  ought  to  rejoice  as  in  the  ac- 
qdsition  of  untold  treasure,  and  to  feel  that  he  is  arming 
VOL.  T.  86 
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himself  with  the  most  ef^eo^lal  weujpq^is  for  ^lis  sjCMfi^iyil 
warfare. 

You  will,  of  course,  read  oU,ier  books  be&ide  ^e 
Bible ;  but  beware  lest  these  dimiixisb  jour  po^er.  Per- 
haps in  no  department  of  literature  are  w^ks  jQf  .vigcr- 
ous  and  original  thought  rarer  than  in  theology.  No 
profession  is  so  overwhelmed  with  coramoaplace,  weak, 
worthless  books,  as  ours.  No  text  has  been  so  obscured 
and  oppressed  by  undiscerning  commentators,  as  the 
Bible.  In  theology,  as  in  all  branches  of  knowledg^, 
confine  yourself  very  much  to  the  works  of  men  who 
have  written  not  from  tradition  or  imitation,  but  from 
consciousness,  experience,  reflection,  and  research  ;  and 
sludy  these,  that  your  own  faculties  may  be  roused  to  a 
kindred  energy.  Especially  beware  ,of  giv.ii;^  yourself 
up  to  the  popular  literature  of  the  day  ;  which,  however 
innocent  or  useful  as  an  amusement,  is  the  last  m^lmant 
to  form  a  powerful  mind,  and  which  I  fear  is  more  per- 
nicious to  men  of  oiur  profession  than  of  my  .other. 

Study  laboriously,  for  much  is  to  be  learned.  Do 
not  destroy  your  intellectual  life,  by  imagining  ,that  all 
truth  is  discovered,  and  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  repeat  what  others  have  taught.  I  know  not  a  more 
fatal  mistake  to  a  teacher.  Il  were  better  for  you  to 
burn  your  books,  and  to  devote  your&ielf  tosolitary^  pain- 
ful researches  after  tri^,  than  to  sleep  on  otbfiirB'  acqui- 
sitions, than  to  make  the  activity  of  others'  minds  a  Aub- 
stitute  for  your  own.  It  is  intende^jl  by  pur  Creatoir,  tibat 
truth  should  be  our  own  discovery,  and  therefore  he  has 
surrounded  us  with  fallible  beings,  whom  meMie  impel^d 
to  dbtrust.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  Sieeim)  w|e  Qug|^  lo 
disogver  the  ^tljis  which  we  iwje  been  mugbt  t^  pttl^  i 
for  the  light  which  our  ow9  earnest  free  tlpoyigbt  will 
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ibrovr  .on  these,  will  ^lake  tbem  so  different  from  what 
they  were  when  first  passively  received,  that  Jthev  will 
be  virtually  rediscovered  by  ourselves. 

Study  laboriously,  for  niqch  is  to  be  learned.  Do 
not  feel  as  if  Christianity  bad  sipoken  its  last  word,  and 
had  nothing  more  to  say.  It  is  the  characteristic  of 
Divine  Truth,  that  it  is  iaexbaustible,  infinitely  fruitful. 
It  does  not  stand  alone  in  the  mind,  but  combines  with, 
explains,  irradiates  oqr  other  knowledge.  It  is  the  office 
of  a  great  moral  truth  to  touch  the  deep  springs  of 
thought  within  us,  to  awaken  the  soul  to  new  activity,  to 
start  a  throng  of  suggestions  to  be  followed  out  by  pa- 
tient contemplation.  An  arid;  barren  religion,  which 
reveals  9  precise^  rigid  doptrine,  admitting  no  expansion, 
and  kindling  uo  new  life  in  the  intellect,  cannot  be  from 
God.  It  waqts  an  essential  mark  of  having  come  from 
the  CreatojT  of  the  human  soul,  for  the  great  distinction 
of  soMJi,  is  its  desire  to  burst  its  limits  and  grow  for  ever. 

But  X,i;ieed  not  in  this  town  urge  the  importance  of 
study.  Can  a  minister  breathe  the  atmosphere  in  which 
Edwards  lived,  and  content  himself  with  taking  passive- 
ly what  others  teach  }  I  exhort  you  to  visit  the  spot 
where  Edwards  brought  forth  his  profound  works  ;  and 
let  the  spiritual  presence  of  that  intensest  thinker  of  the 
new  \irorld  and  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  «tjr  you  up 
to  energy  of  thought.  His  name  has  shed  a  .consecra- 
ijion  over  this  pl^ce.  Jn  many  thing9  indeed  you  difier 
from  him ;  but  you  ^ill  not  therefore  reverence  the  less 
his  single-heart€;d  and  unwearied  devotion  of  his  freat 
powers  to  the  investigation  of  truth  ;  and  yi  .the  wide 
and  .continued  jnflMence  of  lfi$  wjritingS)  yQU  wQl  learn, 
that  ^Qcrjel  jstudy,  sUei^t  thought,  ;is  .^ftar  .«}1  the  roigjitiesi 
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I  have  enlarged  beyond  my  purpose  on  study  ;  I  pro- 
ceed to  obserye,  that  something  more  than  the  action  of 
intellect  is  needed  to  secure  to  you  a  living  knowledge 
of  Christian   truth.     On   moral   subjects  no  study  can 
avail  us  without  Inward  Expfirifinrtt.     To  comprehend 
religion,  you  must  be  religious.     A  new  revelation  of 
truth  is  gained,  by  bringing  the  truth  to  bear  on  our  own 
hearts  and  lives.     Study  the  best  books  ;  but  remember 
that  no  "  tongue  of  men   or  angels,"  no   language  of 
heaven  or  earth,  can  give  you  that  intimate  perception 
of  God,  that  faith  in  the  invisible,  which  comes  from  in* 
ward  purity,  from  likeness  to  the  Divini^r.     There  is  a 
light,  to  which  others  are  strangers,  that  visits  the  inward 
eye  of  the  man  who  contends  with  evil  m  himself,  and  is 
true  to  his  convictions  of  duty.     This  is  the  highest  in- 
spiration, surpassing  that  of  prophets  ;  for  the  ancient 
prophet  comprehended  but   imperfectly  the   revelation 
with  which  he  was  charged,  and  sometimes  shrunk  from 
communicating   it  to  the  world.     Christian  •  truth   will 
never  become  your  own,  until  something  congenial  with 
it  is  unfolded  in  your  own  soul.     We  learn  the  Divinity 
through  a  divine  principle  within  ourselves.     We  learn 
the  majesty  and  happiness  of  virtue  by  consciousness, 
by  experience,  by  giving  up  all  to  virtue,  and  in  no  other 
way.     Disinterested,  impartial  love,  is  the  perfection  of 
the  intellect  as  well  as  of  the  heart.    Without  it,  thought 
is  barren  and  superficial,  clinging  to  things  narrow,  self- 
ish, and  earthly.     This  love  gave  beings  unity,  harmony 
to  the  universe,  and  is  the  only  light  in  which  the  uni- 
verse can  be  read.    Preach  from  this  highest  inspiration, 
and  you  will  preach  with  power.     Without  this  inward 
experience,  intellect,  imagination,  passion,  rhetoric,  ge- 
Dius,  may  dazzle,  and  be  rapturously  praised  and  ad- 
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■ured,  but  tbey  caimot  reach  the  depths  of  the  human 
soul.  Watch,  then,  over  your  own  spiritual  life ;  be 
what  you  preach ;  know  by  consciousness  what  you  in- 
culcate. Remember  that  the  best  preparation  for  en- 
forcing any  Christian  virtue,  is  to  bring  it  into  vigorous 
action  in  your  own  breast.  Let  the  thirst  for  perfection 
grow  up  in  you  into  a  holy  enthusiasm,  and  you  will 
have  taken  the  most  effectual  step  towards  perfecting 
them  that  hear  you. 

I  have  now  spoken  of  the  two  principal  means  of  ob-  | 
taining  Christian  truth  ;  they  are  study  and  inward  expe- 
rience. Having  thus  sought  the  truth,  how  shall  it  be 
communicated  ?  A  few  suggestions  only  can  be  made. 
I  exhort  you,  first,  to  communicate  it  with  all  possible 
plainness  and  simplicity.  Put  confidence  in  the  power 
of  pure,  unsophisticated  truth.  Do  not  disguise  or  distort 
it,  or  overlay  it  with  ornaments  or  false  colors,  to  make 
it  more  effectual.  Bring  it  out  in  its  native  shape  and 
hues,  and,  if  possible,  in  noonday  brightness.  Beware 
of  ambiguous  words,  of  cant,  of  vague  abstractions,  of 
new-fangled  phrases,  of  ingenious  subtileties.  EspeciaUy 
exaggerate  nothing  for  effect,  that  most  common  sin  of 
the  pulpit.  Be  willing  to  disappoint  your  hearers,  to  be 
unimpressive,  to  seem  cold,  rather  than  to  '^  o'erstep  the 
modesty"  of  truth.  In  the  long  run,  nothing  is  so 
strong  as  simplicity.  Do  not,  lo  be  striking,  dress  up 
truth  in  paradoxes.  Do  not  make  it  virtually  falsehood, 
by  throwing  it  out  without  just  modification  and  restraint. 
Do  not  destroy  its  fair  proportions  by  extravagance. 
Undoubtedly  strong  emotion  often  breaks  out  in  hyper- 
boles. It  cannot  stop  to  weigh  its  words  ;  and  this  free, 
bold  language  of  nature,  I  do  not  mean  to  condemn  ; 
for  this,  even  when  most  daring,  is  simple  and  mtelligible. 

26^ 
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I  would  caution  you,  not  aga^st  nati^e^  ];xjt  against  ff^iU 
ficial  processes,  against  distrust  of  simple  trurii,  agaipst 
straining  for  effect,  against  eJ^orts  to  startle  or  dazzle  the 
bearer,  against  the  quacJ^ery  which  would  pass  off  old 
thoughts  for  new,  or  common  thoughts  for  more  than 
their  worth,  by  means  of  involved  pr  a^mbitlous  phrase- 
ology. Prefer  the  ,^rue  to  the  dazzling,  ^e  steady  sun- 
light to  the  meteor.  Truth  is  the  power  which  is  to 
conquer  the  world ;  and  you  cannot  .toil  ^oo  much  ,to 
give  clear  perceptions  of  it.  I  inay  ae.em  to  waste 
words  on  so  plain  a  point ;  but  I  apprehend,  that  few 
ministers  understand  the  importance  of  helping  men, to 
see  religious  .truth  distinctly.  No  truths  I  fear,  is  30 
faintly  apprehended.  On  the  suhjecit  .of  rejigion,  most 
men  walk  in  a  mist.  The  words  ,of  the  Bible  ajjul  of 
the  preacher  convey  to  multitudes  no  defioite  import. 
Theology,  being  generally  taught  without  method,  and 
as  a  matter  of  authority,  and  before  the  mind  can  coin- 
prehend  it,  is  too  often  the  darkest  and  most  confused 
of  all  the  subjects  of  thought.  How  little  diatiqct  com- 
prehension is  carried  away  by  multitudes  frQiju  our  most 
important  discourses.  My  Brother,  help  men  to  $ee. 
Christianity  was  called  Light,  and  you  will  be  itf  worthy 
teacher  only  by  being,  like  its  first  minisi^ers,  a  ^^  light 
of  the  world."  It  is  a  common  ^error,  ,that  to  ^void 
dulness,  the  most  unpardonable  sin  of  the  pulpit^  the 
preacher  can  find  more  effeictual  me^s  than  tl^e  clear 
expression  of  simple  truth-  Accordingly,  so;;ae  have 
recourse  to  crude  novelties  ;  some  to  mysticism^  as  if 
truth  to  be  imposing,  must  be  epthroned  Jin  clouds; 
some  to  vehemence;  some  to  strong  u^^rance  of  fecfing. 
Of  course,  I  would  say  nothing  in  disparageo^ent  ^^f 
feeling  ;  but  T  am  satisfied,  that  there  is  00  xs^gre  e^oct- 
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iial  security  against  dulness,  than  the  unfolding  of  truth 
distinctly  and  vividly,  so  that  the  hearer  can  lay  a  strpng 
hold  on  great  principles,  can  take  in  a  larger  extent  of 
thought,  and  can  feel  that  he  has  a  rock  for  faith  and 
opinion  to  rest  on.  Tn  the  natural  world  it  is  Light  that 
wakes  us  in  the  morning,  and  keeps  us  awake  through  the 
day  ;  and  I  believe  that  to  bring  light  into  God^s  house 
is  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  driving  slumber  out  of  its 
walls.  Let  me  add,  that,  to  give  at  once  clearness  and 
interest  to  preaching,  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  that 
comprehensive  wisdom,  which  discerns  what  is  promi- 
nent and  commanding  in  a  subject,  which  seizes  on  its 
great  points,  its  main  features,  and  throws  lesser  matters 
into  the  back  ground,  thus  securing  unity  and,  of  con3e- 
quence,  distinctness  of  impression.  Nothing  is  so  dull 
as  a  dead  level,  as  monotony,  as  want  of  relief  and  per- 
spective, want  of  light  and  ishade  ;  and  this  b  among  the 
roost  common  causes  of  the  dulness  of  the  pulpit. 

The  remarks,  made  under  the  present  head,  are  liable 
to  a  misapprehension,  which  may  be  usefully  guarded 
against.  I  have  condemned  affected  and  obscure  phrase- 
ology. Do  not  imagine  that  I  would  recommend  to 
you  a  hackneyed  style.  The  minister,  to  give  distinct, 
vivid  impression,  must  especially  beware  of  running  the 
round  of  commonplace  expressions.  He  must  break 
away  from  the  worn-out  phraseology  of  the  pulpit.  He 
must  not  confine  himself  to  terms  and  modes  of  ^ecb 
which  familiarity  has  deadened.  So  mighty  is  the  in- 
fluence of  time  and  habit  in  emptying  words  of  life  and 
significance,  that  truth  in  every  ag^  needs  new  forms, 
fresh  manifestations.  Happy  the  teacher,  who  is  able 
to  give  out  truth  in  language  original  and  bold,  yet  simple 
and  unforced,  and  such  as  causes  no  ofl^ence  to  culti* 
vatod  taste  or  religious  feeling. 
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Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to  the  advice  ncrw  given, 
that  I  have  recommended  a  plainness  and  distinctness 
not  to  be  attained  by  the  preacher.  It  may  be  said, 
that  religion  relates  to  the  In6nite  ;  that  its  great  ob- 
ject is  the  Incomprehensible  God ;  that  human  life  is 
surrounded  with  abysses  of  mystery  and  darkness  ;  that 
the  themes  on  which  the  minister  is  to  speak,  stretch 
out  beyond  the  power  of  imagination,  and  of  course 
do  not  admit  of  mathematical  preciseness  of  statement ; 
that  he  has  aspirations  and  feelings  too  high,  and  deep, 
and  vast,  to  be  accurately  defined  ;  that  at  times  he  only 
catches  glimpses  of  truth,  and  cannot  set  it  forth  in  all 
its  proportions.  All  this  is  true.  But  it  is  also  true, 
that  a  minister  speaks  to  be  understood ;  and  if  he  can- 
not make  himself  intelligible,  he  should  hold  his  peace. 
Language  has  but  one  function,  and  that  is  to  help  anoth- 
er to  understand  what  passes  in  the  speaker's  breast. 
What  though  he  is  surrounded  with  the  imcomprehen- 
sible  ?  Is  he,  therefore,  authorized  to  speak  in  an  un- 
known tongue  ?  Amid  the  vague  and  the  obscure,  are 
there  not  facts,  principles,  realities,  of  unutterable  mo- 
ment, on  which  he  and  others  may  lay  hold  ?  Even 
when  he  catches  broken  glimpses,  he  can  report  these 
simply  and  faithfully,  so  as  to  be  apprehended  by  a 
prepared  mind.  The  more  difficult  the  subject,  the 
more  anxiously  the  art  of  clear  expression  should  be 
cultivated  ;  and  the  pulpit,  which  gathers  together  the 
multitude,  and  addresses  its  rapid  instruction  to  the  ear, 
demands  such  culture  above  all  other  spheres.  This  Is 
the  last  place  for  dark  sayings ;  and  yet  he  who  care- 
fully studies  expression,  will  find  the  pulpit  a  place  for 
communicating  a  great  amount  of  profound  and  M>ut 
Htirring  thought  to  the  world* 
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I  have  said,  you  must  preach  plainly.  T  now  add,  t 
preach  with  zeal,  fervor,  earnestness.  To  rouse,  to  ' 
quicken,  is  the  end  of  all  preaching,  and  plainness  which 
does  not  minister  to  this  is  of  little  worth.  This  topic 
is  too  familiar  to  need  expansion  ;  and  I  introduce  it 
simply  to  guard  you  against  construing  it  too  nar- 
rowly. The  minister  is  often  exhorted  to  be  earnest 
io  the  pulpit.  You  will  be  told,  that  fervor  in  deliver- 
ing your  discours_e  is  the  great  means  of  impression. 
I  would  rather  exhort  you  to  be  fervent  in  preparing 
it.  Write  with  earnestness,  and  you  will  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  preaching  earnestly  ;  and  if  you  have  not  poured 
out  your  soul  in  writing,  vehemence  of  delivery  will  be 
of  little  avail.  To  enunciate  with  voice  of  thunder  and 
vehement  gestures  a  cold  discourse,  is  to  make  it  colder 
still.  The  fire  which  is  to  burn  in  the  pulpit,  must  be 
kindled  in  the  study.  Preach  with  zeal.  But  let  it  be  a 
kindly  zeal.  Always  speak  in  love.  Let  not  earnest- 
ness be  a  cover  for  anger,  or  for  a  spirit  of  menace 
and  dictation.  Always  speak  as  a  brother.  With  the 
boldest,  sternest,  most  scornful,  most  indignant  reproofs 
of  baseness  and  crime,  let  the  spirit  of  humanity,  of 
sorrowful  concern  be  blended.  In  too  much  of  the  zeal 
of  the  pulpit,  there  is  a  hardness,  unfeelingness,  inhu- 
manity, more  intolerable  to  a  good  mind,  than  sleepy 
dulness  or  icy  indifference. 

I  have  said,  preach  plainly  and  preach  earnestly  ;  I 
now  say,  preach  with  moral  courage.  Fear  no  man, 
high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  taught  or  untaught.  Honor 
all  men  ;  love  all  men  ;  but  fear  none.  Speak  what  you 
account  great  truths  frankly,  strongly,  boldly.  Do  not 
spoil  them  of  life  to  avoid  offence.  Do  not  seek  to 
propitiate  passion  and  prejudice  by  compromise  and  con- 
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cession.  Beware  of  the  sophistry,  which  reconciles  the 
conscience  to  the  suppression,  or  vague,  lifeless  utter- 
ance of  unpopular  truth.  Do  not  wink  at  wrong  deeds 
or  unholy  prejudices,  because  sheltered  by  custom  or 
respected  names.  Let  your  words  breathe  a  heroic 
valor.  You  are  bound  indeed  to  listen  candidly  and 
respectfully  to  whatever  objections  may  be  urged  against 
your  views  of  truth  and  duty.  You  must  also  take  heed 
lest  you  baptize  your  rash,  crude  notions,  your  heredi- 
tary or  sectarian  opinions  with  the  name  of  Christian 
doctrine.  But  having  deliberately,  conscientiously  sought 
xhh  truth,  abide  by  your  conviction  at  all  hazards.  Nev- 
er shrink  from  speaking  your  mind,  through  dread  of 
reproach.  Wait  not  to  be  backed  by  numbers.  Wait 
not  till  you  are  sure  of  an  echo  from  a  crowd.  The  few- 
er the  voices  on  the  side  of  truth,  the  more  distinct  and 
strong  must  be  your  own.  Put  faith  in  truth  as  mightier 
than  error,  prejudice,  or  passion,  and  be  ready  to  take 
a  place  among  its  martyrs.  Feel  that  truth  is  not  a 
local,  temporary  influence,  but  immutable,  everlasting, 
the  same  in  all  worlds,  one  with  God  and  armed  with 
his  omnipotence.  Courage  even  on  the  side  of  error 
b  power.  How  must  it  prove  on  the  side  of  truth ! 
A  minister  speaking  not  from  selfish  calculation,  but 
giving  out  his  mind  in  godly  sincerity,  uttering  his  con- 
Fictions  in  natural  tones,  and  always  faitl)ful  to  the  light 
which  he  has  received,  however  he  may  give  occasional 
offence,  will  not  speak  in  vain  ;  he  will  have  an  ally  in 
the  moral  sense,  the  principle  of  justice,  the  reverence 
for  virtue,  which  is  never  wholly  extinguished  in  the  hu« 
man  soul. 

Tou  are  peculiarly  called  to  cherish  moral  courage, 
because  it  is  not  the  virtue  of  our  times  and  country. 


I 
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md  because  ministers  are  especially  tempted  to  moral 
weakness.  The  Protestant  minister,  mixing  freely  with 
society,  sustaining  all  its  relations,  and  depending  on 
opinion  fo^  bread,  has  strong  inducements  to  make  a 
compromise  with  the  world.  Is  there  not  reason  to 
fear,  that,  under  these  influences,  religion  and  the  world 
often  shake  bands  f  Is  there  not  a  secret  understand- 
ing, that  the  ministry,  while  it  condemns  sin  in  the 
mass,  must  touch  gently  the  prejudices,  wrongs,  and 
abuses  which  the  community  has  taken  under  its  wing  ? 
Is  not  preaching  often  disarmed  by  this  silent,  almost 
ODConscious,  concession  to  the  world  ?  Whether  a  min- 
istry sustained  as  if  now  is,  can  be  morally  free,  is  a 
problem  yet  to  be  solved.  If  not,  the  minister  must 
now,  as  of  old,  leave  all  fbr  Christ,  looking  solely  for 
aid  to  those,  however  few  or  poor,  who  share  his  own 
deep  interest  in  tlie  Christian  cause.  Better  earn  your 
bread  with  the  sweat  of  your  brow,  than  part  with  moral 
freedom. 

It  is  natural  that  you  should  desire  to  win  the  affection 
of  your  people ;  but  beware,  lest  this  interfere  with 
moral  courage.  There  is  always  danger  to  dignity  and 
force  of  character,  in  aiming  to  win  the  hearts  of  others. 
Dear  as  affection  is,  we  must  be  able  to  renounce  it,  to 
lire  without  sympathy,  to  forfeit  this  man's  confidence 
aod  that  man's  friendship  by  speaking  truth-.  I  exhort 
you  to  prize  respect  more  than  affection.  Respect, 
gradually  won  by  faithfulness  to  principle,  is  more  un- 
wavering than  personal  attachment,  and  secures  more 
intelligent  attention  to  preaching.  We  are  indeed  told, 
that  truth  is  never  so  effectual  as  from  the  lips  of  him 
whom  we  love.  But  it  is  to  be  desired,  that  truth 
should  be  received  for  its  own  sake,  that  it  should  have 
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its  root  in  the  bearer^s  reason  and  conscience,  and  not 
in  the  partiality  of  friendship.  I  wish  for  you  the  love 
of  this  congregation ;  but  still  more,  that  they  may  rev- 
erence you  as  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  human  love  and 
honor  to  principle  and  truth. 

Hitherto  I  have  guarded  you  against  selfish  fear. 
There  is  a  more  refined  fear,  to  which  ingenuous  minds 
are  liable.  I  refer  to  the  apprehension,  which  springs 
from  a  consciousness  of  inferiority  and  inability.  This 
often  disheartens  the  minister,  subdues  his  voice,  tames 
his  countenance,  dims  the  eye,  throws  an  air  of  con- 
straint over  his  form  and  motions,  locks  up  his  soul, 
suffering  no  sensibility  to  gush  out,  no  quickening  com- 
munication to  be  established  between  his  own  and  other 
souls.  To  defend  yourself  from  this  fear,  impress  your- 
self deeply  with  the  divine  original  and  the  infinite  digni* 
ty  of  the  religion  you  are  to  preach.  You  will  indeed 
often  stand  before  your  superiors  in  age  and  acc^^uisitions. 
But  do  not  fear.  Remember  that  you  are  preaching  a 
religion,  in  the  presence  of  which  all  human  wisdom 
ought  to  be  humble,  and  that  you  are  teaching  a  virtue, 
which  ought  to  strike  a  conviction  of  deep  deficiency 
into  the  most  improved,  and  by  which  the  most  gifted 
and  powerful  are  soon  to  be  judged.  In  the  contem- 
plation of  the .  majesty  of  Christian  truth,  of  the  work 
which  it  is  appointed  to  accomplish,  and  of  the  omnipo- 
tence by  which  it  is  sustained,  you  should  forget  your- 
self ;  you  should  forget  the  world's  ephemeral  dignities, 
and  speak  with  the  native  unafiectM  authority  of  a  wit- 
ness to  immortal  verities,  of  a  messenger  of  the  Most 
High. 

1  am  aware,  that  what  has  been  said  to  encourage  a 
spirit  of  fearlessness  and  independence  is  liable  to  abuse. 
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There  are  tliose  who  confouod  moral  courage  with  de* 
fiaooe  of  established  opioion,  and  Christian  iodepen- 
deqce  with  an  overweening  fondness  for  their  own  con« 
ceits.  I  trust  to  your  humility  aqd  soundness  of  mind 
for  «  sober  conatmction  of  my  counsels.  I  trust  you 
will  feel  9uch  a  respect  for  past  times,  and  for  the  max- 
ims and  institutions  of  the  society  to  which  you  belong, 
as  will  induce  you  to  weigh  cautiously  and  with  self- 
distrust  whatever  peculiar  views  spring  up  in  your  mind. 
You  are  too  wise  to  holt  from  the  beaten  path,  in  order 
to  prove  that  you  do  not  tamely  follow  others'  steps  3 
too  wise  to  be  lawless,  that  you  may  escape  the  re-« 
proach  of  servility.  The  authority  of  usage  is  a  wholes 
some  restraint  on  the  freaks,  follies,  and  rash  experi- 
ments of  youth  and  inexperience.  But  usage  must  not 
restnun  the  intellect  and  heart.  ^V'hilst  deferring  to  the 
rules  which  society  has  settled,  you  must  still  act  from 
your  own  convictions.  You  must  stand  out  as  an  indi- 
vidual, and  not  be  melted  in  the  common  mass.  Whilst 
you  honor  antiquity,  you  must  remember  that  the  past 
has  not  done  and  could  not  do  the  work  of  the  present ; 
that  in  religion,  as  in  all  thinga,  progress  is  the  law  and 
happiness  of  the  race ;  that  our  own  time  has  its  task, 
and  has  wants  which  the  provision9  of  earlier  times  can- 
not satisfy.  Remember,  too,  that  each  man  has  his 
own  way  of  working,  and  can  work  powerfully  in  no 
other,  and  do  not  anxiously  and  timidly  model  yourself 
after  those  whom  you  admire.  To  escape  the  sin  of 
presumption,  do  not  be  mechanical.  To  escape  eccen* 
tricity,  do  not  shut  your  eyes  on  what  is  peculiar  in  youf 
lot,  and  fear  to  meet  it  by  peculiar  efforts.  The  minis- 
ter too  often  speaks  feebly,  because  his  voice  is  only 
the  echo  of  echoes,  because  he  dares  not  trust  to  the 
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inspirations  of  his  own  soul.  To  conclude  this  head, 
—  be  humble,  be  modest,  but  be  not  weak.  Fear  God 
and  not  man.  Respect  your  deliberately  consulted  con- 
science. This  energy  of  spirit  will  give  a  greater  pow- 
er to  your  ministry  than  all  the  calculations  of  sel6sh 
prudence  or  all  the  compromises  of  selfish  fear. 

My  Brother,  one  exhortation  more.  Feel  the  great- 
ness of  your  office.  Let  not  its  humble  exterior,  or 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  or  its  frequent  inefficacy,  hide 
from  you  hs  unspeakable  dignity.  Regard  it  as  the 
highest  human  vocation,  as  greater  than  thrones,  or  any 
other  distinctions  which  relate  merely  to  the  present 
life.  The  noblest  work  on  earth,  or  in  heaven,  is  to 
act  on  the  soul ;  to  inspire  it  with  wisdom  and  magna- 
nimity, with  reverence  for  God,  and  love  towards  man 
This  is  the  highest  function  of  sages  and  inspired  poets, 
and  also  of  statesmen  worthy  of  the  name,  who  compre- 
hend that  a  nation's  greatness  is  to  be  laid  in  its  soul. 
Glory  in  your  office.  Feel  that  it  associates  you  with 
the  elect  of  past  ages,  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  aposiles> 
and  confessors,  and  martyrs,  and  reformers ;  with  all  who 
have  toiled  and  sufl!ered  to  raise  men  to  intelligence  and 
moral  greatness ;  and  let  the  consciousness  of  this  spirit- 
ual brotherhood  fortify  you  for  like  suffering  and  toil. 
Glory  in  your  office.  You  delight  in  poetry  and  the 
fine  arts  ;  but  remember  that  the  divinest  art  is  that 
which  studies  and  creates  the  beauty,  not  of  outward 
form,  but  of  immortal  virtue ;  which  creates  not  statues 
and  pictures,  but  holy  and  disinterested  men  ;  whicb 
awakens  the  godlike  in  the  breast  of  our  brother.  No 
poem  is  so  glorious  as  a  Christian  life ;  and  he  whc 
incites  a  fellow-creature  to  this,  produces  a  work  which 
will  outlast  all  other  works  of  the  mind.     Glory  m  youi 
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office,  especially,  as  instituted  to  carry  forward  the  hu- 
man soul  to  wider  and  higher  action  than  it  has  yet  at- 
tained. Other  men  are  laboring  with  instruments,  the 
|K)wer  of  which  can  be  measured  ;  but  who  can  meas- 
ure the  energy  which  resides  in  Christian  truth,  or  the 
spiritual  life  and  elevation  which  this  truth,  rightly  ad- 
ministered, may  communicate  ?  Regard  your  office,  as 
meant  not  to  perpetuate  what  exists,  but  to  introduce  a 
higher  condition  of  the  church  and  the  world.  Christ 
was  eminently  the  Reformer ;  and  Reform  is  the  spirit 
of  the  ministry.  Without  this  spirit,  our  churches  are 
painted  sepulchres,  and  the  preaching  in  them  but  sound- 
ing brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  Comprehend  the  great** 
ness  of  your  spiritual  function.  You  are  mtrusted  with 
a  truth  that  is  to  create  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth, 
to  prostrate  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  ages,  to  unite 
men  by  new  ties  to  God  and  to  one  another,  to  revive  I 
the  Divine  Image  in  the  human  soul.  Keep  your  mind 
in  harmony  with  this  great  end.  Let  not  pleasures, 
cares,  honors,  common  example,  or  opinion,  or  any 
worldly  interest,  sever  you  from  it.  Cherish  a  living 
faith  in  a  higher  operauon  of  Christianity,  than  is  yet 
seen  in  any  community  or  any  church.  This  faith  is  far 
from  being  universal,  and  for  want  of  it  the  ministry  is 
weak.  But  is  there  no  ground  for  it  ?  Is  it  an  illusion  r 
I  know  not  a  weightier  question  for  a  minister  to  an- 
swer. Other  points  of  controversy  will  solicit  your 
attention.  But  the  greatest  question  which  you  have 
to  determine  is.  Whether  Christianity  has  done  its  work 
and  spent  its  force,  or  whether  a  more  regenerating 
manifestation  of  truth  is  not  to  be  hoped  ?  Whether  a 
new  application  of  the  Christian  law  to  private  and  pub-; 
lie  life  is  not  to  be  longed  for,  and  prayed  for,  and  con- 
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6dent^  expected  ?   Whether  Christepdoni  is  not  to  weaf 

another  aspect  ?  whether  the  idea  of  perfection,  of  dis< 

interested  virtue,  which  shone  forth  in  the  pbaracter  of 

Jesus,  is  not  to  possess  more  livingly  the  buoian  soul, 

and  to  be  more  and  more  realized  in  human  life  ?     Your 

answer  to  this  question   will  decide  v^ry  much  whether 

your  ministry  shall  b^  a  mechanical  round,  a  pame,  a 

sleep,  or  be  fraught  with  Xik  and  power.     In  answering 

it,  do  not  consult  with  flesh  and  blood  :  but  listen  to  the 

I /prophetic  words  of  Jesus  Christ;  (isten  to  tbe  aspira- 

/ 7  tions  of  your  own  so^l ;  listen  to  that  deep  discontent 

I  /  with  the  present  forms  of  Christianity  which  b  spread- 

1/  >"£  '^  the  community,  which  breaks  out  in  murmurs. 

If  now  of  scorn>  now  of  grief,  and  which  hunger^  and 

l|   thirsts  for  a  new  coming  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Go^. 

My  Brother,  much  might  be  added,  but  I  hasten  to 
the  close  of  this  unusually  protracted  service*    W^  wish 
.     you   prosperity.      May  you   establish  yourself  in  tbe 
I     hearts  of  this  people.     May  you  6nd  a  lasting  home  in 
I     this  beautiful  part  of  our  land,     ^ere  may  you  live  m 
peace,  here  grow  old  b  honor,  here  cbse  your  eyes 
amid  the  tears  of  a  gratef^I  people.     This  we  hope ; 
and  we  have  ground  of  hope  in  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
gregation to  which  you  are  to  minister.     But  we  cannot 
speak  of  your  prospects  as  sm^e.     You  live  in  a  trying 
day.      The   spirit  of  change  which  characterizes  our 
times    has  penetrated  tbe  churcb>  and  shaken  the  old 
stability  pf  the  ministry.     In  no  profession  are  men 
exposed  to  greater  changes   than  in  otvs.      Prepare 
yourself  for  the  worst,  while  you  hopo  for  tbe  best. 
Cherish  as  among  the  first  virtues  of  your  office,  a  firm, 
.jnfianly,  self-denying  spirit.      Let  pot  tbe  comforts  of 
life  grow  into  your  soul*     Be  simple  b  your  habits,  b 
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food,  raiment,  pleasures.  Be  frugal,  that  you  may  be 
just,  may  '^  have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth,"  and  may 
be  fitted  to  sustain  privations  with  dignity.  Build  up 
io  yourself  an  energy  of  purpose,  an  iron  strength  of 
principle,  a  loftiness  of  sentiment,  which  will  disarm 
outward  changes,  and  give  power  to  your  ministry, 
whether  m  a  prosperous  or  adverse  lot.  '^  Be  stiong 
in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might."  ^^  Be 
thou  fiuthful  unto  death,  and  He  shall  give  thee  a 
crown  of  life." 
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MISCELLANIES 


DAILY  PRAYER- 


Thb  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  TeetameiitB  agree 
in  enjoining  prayer.  Let  no  man  call  himself  a  Chris- 
tian, who  lives  withoatgiring  a  part  of  life  to  this  duty. 
We  are  not  tanght  how  often  we  mn&t  pray  ;  but  our 
L>rd  in  teaching  us  to  say,  '^  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread,"  implies  that  we  should  pray  daily.  He  has  even 
said  to  us,  "  pray  always  ;"  an  injunction  to  be  ex- 
plained indeed  with  that  latitude  which  many  of  his  pre- 
cepts require,  but  which  is  not  to  be  satisfied,  we  think, 
without  regular  and  habitual  devotion.  As  to  the  par- 
ticular hours  to  be  given  to  this  duty,  every  Christian 
may  choose  them  for  himself  Our  religion  is  too  lib- 
eral and  spiritual  to  bind  us  to  any  place  or  any  hour 
of  prayer.  But  there  are  parts  dl  the  day  particularly 
&yorable  to  this  duty,  and  which,  if  possible,  should 
be  redeemed  fixr  it     On  these  we  shall  offer  a  few  re- 


The  first  of  these  periods  is  the  morning,  which  even 
nature  seems  to  have  pointed  out  to  men  of  different  re- 
ligions, as  a  fit  time  for  offerings  to  the  Divini^^.  In  the 
morning  our  minds  are  not  so  much  shaken  by  worldly 
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cares  and  pleasures,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  day.  Re- 
tirement and  sleep  have  helped  to  allay  the  violence  of 
our  feelings,  to  calm  the  feverish  excitement  so  often 
produced  by  intercourse  with  men.  The  hour  is  a  still 
one.  The  hurry  and  tumults  of  life  are  not  begun,  and 
we  naturally  share  in  the  tranquillity  around  us.  Having 
for  so  many  hours  lost  our  hold  on  the  world,  we  can 
banish  it  more  easily  from  the  mind,  and  worship  with 
less  divided  atfemiclb.'  Ithis,  tMen^  'i  a  islvorable  time 
for  approaching  the  mvisible  Author  of  our  being,  for 
strengthening  the  intimacy^  of  onr  minds  with  him,  for 
thinking  upon  a  future  life,  and  for  seeking  those  spiritual 
aids  whicfa  we  nieed  in  tiie  Ilibofg  alid  temptadansof 
eveiy  day.* 

In  the  morning  there  is  itAicb  to  f«i»d  die  spa^  of  ijkk 
votion.  It  offsrs  fld'  abundance' df  thoughts'  frieindly  to 
pious  feeling;  When  we  look  on  cte^on,  wfaKt  tf  happy 
and  touching  change  do  We*  witness !  A  few  hours'  past, 
the  earth  was  wrapped  in  gloom  and  silence.  There 
seemed  ^^  a  pause  in  nature.^  But  now,  a  new  flood 
of  h'ght  has  broken  fortb,  and  creation  rises  before  us'in 
fresher  and-  brig}iter  hues,  and  seems  to  rejpico  as  if  it 
had  just*  received  birth-  from'  its  Author. '  The  sun  never 
sheds!  more  cheerlul  beams,,  and- never  proclainis  more 
loudly  Grod^s  glory*  and  gpodness^  than  when  be  returns 
after  tbe  eddaess  and  dMupness  o(>  nigbt)  and  ftwakeitt 
man  afid- inferior  aimaalff'to  tbe  various  purjposea*  of  their 
being.  A  spirit  of  joy  seems  breathed  over  the:  0atA 
and  through  die  sky.  It  requires  little  eflbrt  of  imagin- 
ation to  read'  delight  in  the  kindled  clouds,  or  in  the 
fields  bright  with  dew.  This  id  tbe  time  when  wte  can 
best  feel  and  bless  the  Power  which  said,  ^*  let  there  be 
light ; ''    which  ^^  set  a  ubemacle  for  the  sun  in  the 
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heaveos/'^  flnd  made  him  the  dispenser  of  fruitfulness 
ind  enjoyment  through  all  regions. 

If  we  dext  look  at  ourselves,  what  materials  does  the 
morning  Airnish  for  devout  thought !  At  the  close  of  the 
past  day,  we  Were  exhausted  by  our  labors,  and  unable 
to  move  without  wearisome  effort.  Our  minds  were 
sluggish,  and  could  not  be  held  to  the  most  interesting 
objects.  From  this  state  of  exhaustion,  we  sunk  grad- 
ually into  entire  insensibility.  Our  limbs  became  mo- 
tionless ;  our  senses  were  shut  as  in  death.  Our  thoughts 
were  suspended,  or  only  wandered  confusedly  and  with- 
out aim.  Our  friends,  and  the  universe,  and  God  him- 
self were  forgotten.  And  what  a  change  does  the  morn- 
ing bring  with  it !  On  waking,  we  find  that  sleep,  the 
image  of  death,  has  silently  infused  mto  us  a  new  life. 
The  weary  limbs  are  braced  again.  The  dim  eye  has 
become  bright  and  piercing.  The  mind  is  returned  from 
the  region  of  forgetfulness  to  its  old  possessions.  Friends 
are  met  again  with  a  new  interest.  We  are  again  capa- 
ble of  devout  sentiment,  virtuous  effort,  and  Christian 
hope.  With  wbat  subjects  of  gratitude,  then,  does  the 
morning  furnish  us  !  We  can  hardly  recall  the  state  of 
insensibility  from  which  we  have  just  emerged,  without  a 
consciousness  of  our  dependence,  or  think  of  the  reno- 
vadon  of  our  powers  and  intellectual  being,  without  feel- 
ing our  obligation  to  God.  There  is  something  very 
touching  in  the  consideration,  if  we  will  fix  our  minds 
upon  it,  that  God  thought  of  us  when  we  could  not 
think ;  that  he  watched  over  us  when  we  had  no  power 
to  avert  peril  from  ourselves  ;  that  he  continued  our  vital 
motions,  and  in  due  time  broke  the  cbains  of  sleep,  and 
set  our' imprisoned  faculties  free.  How  fit  is  it,  at  this 
iiour,  tcrnuse  to  God  the  eyes  which  he  has  opened^  and 
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the  arm  which  he  has  streDgthencd  ;  to  acknowledge 
bis  providence  ;  and  to  consecrate  to  him  the  powers 
which  he  has  renewed  !  How  fit  that  he  should  be  the 
first  object  of  the  thoughts  and  affections  which  he  has 
restored  !  How  fit  to  employ  in  his  praise  the  tongue 
which  he  has  loosed,  and  the  breath  which  he  baa 
spared. 

But  the  morning  is  a  fit  time  for  devotion,  not  only 
from  its  relation  to  the  past  night,  but  considered  as  the 
introduction  of  a  new  day.  To  a  thinking  mind,  how 
natural  at  this  hour  are  such  reflections  as  the  following  : 
—  I  am  now  to  enter  on  a  new  period  of  my  life,  to  start 
afresh  in  ray  course.  I  am  to  return  to  that  world  where 
I  have  often  gone  astray  ;  to  receive  impressions  which 
may  never  be  effaced ;  to  perform  actions  which  will 
never  be  forgotten  ;  to  strengthen  a  character  which  will 
fit  me  for  heaven  or  hell.  I  am  this  day  to  meet  tempta- 
tions which  have  often  subdued  me ;  I  am  to  be  intrust- 
ed again  with  opportunities  of  usefulness  which  I  have 
often  neglected.  I  am  to  influence  the  minds  of  others, 
to  help  in  moulding  their  characters,  and  in  deciding  the 
happiness  of  their  present  and  future  life.  How  uncer- 
tain is  this  day  !  What  unseen  dangers  are  before  me ! 
What  unexpected  changes  may  await  me !  It  may  be 
my  last  day  !  It  will  certainly  bring  me  nearer  to  death 
and  judgmeqt !  —  Now,  when  entering  on  a  period  of 
life  so  important,  yet  so  uncertain,  how  fit  and  natural  is 
it,  before  we  take  the  first  step,  to  seek  the  favor  of  that 
Being  on  whom  the  lot  of  every  day  depends,  to  commit 
all  our  interests  to  his  almighty  and  wise  providence,  to 
seek  his  blessing  on  our  labors  and  his  succour  in  temp- 
tation, and  to  coqsecrate  to  bis  service  the  day  which  be 
nuses  upon  us !     This  iporning  devotioq,  qot  only  agree* 
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whh  the  sentiments  of  the  heart,  but  tends  to  make  the 
day  happy,  useful,  and  virtuous.  Having  cast  ourselves 
on  the  mercy  and  protection  of  the  Almighty,  we  shall 
go  forth  with  new  confidence  to  tlie  labors  and  duties 
which  he  imposes.  Our  early  prayer  will  help  to  shed 
an  odor  of  piety  through  the  whole  life.  God,  having 
first  occupied,  will  more  easily  recur  to  our  mind.  Our 
first  step  will  be  in  the  right  path,  and  we  may  hope  a 
happy  issue. 

So  fit  and  useful  is  morning  devotion,  it  ought  not  to 
be  omitted  without  necessity.  If  our  circumstances  will 
allow  the  privilege,  it  is  a  bad  sign  when  no  part  of  the 
morning  is  spent  in  prayer.  If  God  find  no  place  in  our 
minds  at  that  early  and  peaceful  hour,  he  will  hardly  re- 
cur to  us  in  the  tumults  of  life.  If  the  benefits  of  the 
morning  do  not  soften  us,  we  can  hardly  expect  the  heart 
to  melt  with  gratitude  through  the  day.  If  the  world 
then  rush  in  and  take  possession  of  us,  when  we  are  at 
some  distance  and  have  had  a  respite  from  its  cares,  how 
can  we  hope  to  shake  it  off  when  we  shall  be  in  the 
midst  of  it,  pressed  and  agitated  by  it  on  every  side  ? 
Let  a  part  of  the  morning,  if  possible,  be  set  apart  to 
devotion  ;  and  to  this  end  we  should  fix  the  hour  of  ris- 
ing, so  that  we  may  have  an  early  hour  at  our  own  dis- 
posal. Our  piety  is  suspicious,  if  we  can  renounce,  as 
too  many  do,  the  pleasures  and  benefits  of  early  prayer, 
rather  than  forego  the  senseless  indulgence  of  unnecessa- 
ry sleep.  What !  we  can  rise  early  enough  for  busi- 
ness. We  can  even  anticipate  the  dawn,  if  a  favorite 
pleasure  or  an  uncommon  gain  requires  the  effort.  But 
we  cannot  rise,  that  we  may  bless  our  great  Benefactor, 
that  we  may  arm  ourselves  for  the  severe  conflicts  to 
which  our  principles  are  to  be  exposed  !    We  are  willing 
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to  tvtsh  into  the  world,  without  thanks^  offered,  or  n 
blessing  sought !  From  a  day  thus  begun,  what  ought 
we  to  expect  but  thoughtlessness  and  guilt  ? 

Let  us  now  consider  another  part  of  the  day,  which  is 
favorable  to  the  duty  of  prayer ;  we  mean  the  evening. 
This  season,  like  the  morning,  is  calm  and  quiet.  Our 
labors  are  ended.  The  bustle  of  life  has  gone  by.  The 
distracting  glare  of  the  day  has  vanished.  The  darkness 
which  surrounds  us,  favors  seriousness,  composure,  and 
solemnity.  At  night  the  earth  fades  from  our  sight, 
and  nothing  of  creation  is  left  us  but  the  starry  heavens, 
so  vast,  sio  magnificent,  so  serene,  as  if  to  guide  up 
our  thoughts  above  aD  earthly  things  to  God  and  immor- 
tality. 

This  period  should  in  part  be  given  to  prayer,  as  it 
furnishes  a  variety  of  devotional  topics  and  excitements. 
The  evening  is  the  close  of  an  important  division  of 
time,  and  is  therefore  a  fit  and  natural  season  for  stop* 
ping  and  looking  back  on  the  day.  And  can  we  ever 
look  back  on  a  day,  which  bears  no  witness  to  God,  and 
lays  no  claim  to  our  gratitude  ?  Who  is  it  that  strength* 
ens  us  for  daily  labor,  gives  us  daily  bread,  continues 
our  friends  and  common  pleasures,  and  grants  us  thd 
privilege  of  retiring  after  the  cares  of  the  day,  to  a  quiet 
and  beloved  home  ?  The  review  of  the  day  will  often 
suggest  not  only  these  ordinary  benefits,  but  peculiar 
proofs  of  God's  goodness,  unlocked  for  successes,  sin- 
gular concurrences  of  favorable  events,  signal  blessings 
sent  to  our  friends,  or  new  and  powerful  aids  to  our 
own  virtue,  which  call  for  peculiar  thankfulness.  And 
shall  all  these  benefits  pass  away  unnoticed  ?  Shall 
we  retire  to  repose  as  insensible  as  the  wearied  brute  ? 
How  fit  and  natural  is  it,  to  close  with  pious  acknowl- 
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•d^ent,  the  day  which  has  been^  filled  with  Divine  be- 
flnceiice ! 

But  the  evening  is  the  time  to  review,  not  only  oin' 
Uessings,  but  our  actions.  A  reflecting  mind  will  n&tu-' 
rally  remember  at  this  hour  that  another  day  is  gone, 
and  gone  to  testify  of  us  to  our  Judge.  How  natural 
and  useful  to  inquire,  what  report  it  has  cartied  to  heav- 
en. Perhaps  we  have'  the  satisfection  of  looking  back 
on  a  day,  which,  in  it^  gianeral  tenor,  has  been  innocent 
and  pure,  which,  having  begiin  with  God's  praise,  has 
heea  spent  as  in  his  pres^ence ;  which  has  proved  the 
reality  of  our'  principles  in  temptation ;  and  sihall  sfoch  a 
day  end  without  grateMly  acknowledging  Him^  in  wliose 
strength  We  have  been  dtK>ng,-uid  to  wh6m  we  owe  the 
powers  and  opportunities  6f  Christian  improvement  ? 
But  no  day  will  present  to  us  recollections  of  purity 
unmixed  with  sin.  Conscience,  if  suffered  to  inspect 
faithfully  and  speak  plainly,  will  recount  irregular  desires 
and  defective  motives,  talents  wasted  and  time  mis* 
spent ;  and  shall  we  let  the  day  pass  from  us  without 
penitently  confessing  our  offences  to  Him  who  has  wit- 
nessed them,  and  who  has  promised  pardon  to  true  re- 
pentance ?  Shall  we  retire  to  rest  with  a  burden  of 
unlamented  and  unforgiven  guilt  upon  our  consciences  ? 
Shall  we  leave  these  stains  to  spread  over  and  sink  into 
the  soul  ?  A  religious  recollection  of  our  lives,  is  one 
of  the  chief  instruments  of  piety.  If  possible,  no  day 
should  end  without  it.  If  we  take  no  account  of  our 
sins  on  the  day  on  which  they  are  committed,  can  we 
hope  that  they  will  recur  to  us  at  a  more  distant  period, 
that  we  shall  watch  against  them  to-morrow,  or  that  we 
shall  gain  the  strength  to  resist  them,  which  we  will  not 
implore  ? 
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One  observation  more,  and  we  have  done.  Tho 
evening  is  a  fit  time  for  prayer,  not  only  as  it  ends  the 
day,  but  as  it  immediately  precedes  the  period  of  re- 
pose. The  hours  of  activity  having  passed,  wo  are 
soon  to  sink  into  insensibility  and  sleep.  How  fit  that 
we  resign  ourselves  to  tlie  care  of  that  Being  who  never 
sleeps,  to  whom  the  darkness  is  as  the  light,  and  whose 
providence  is  our  only  safety  !  How  fit  to  entreat  him, 
that  he  would  keep  us  to  another  day ;  or,  if  our  bed 
should  prove  our  grave,  that  he  would  give  us  a  part 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  and  awake  us  to  a  purer 
and  immortal  life.  The  most  important  periods  of 
prayer  have  now  been  pointed  out.  Let  our  prayers, 
like  the  ancient  sacrifices,  ascend  morning  and  eveniog. 
Let  our  days  begin  and  end  with  God. 
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Wt  lite  tit  tL  time  wbeo  the  obligation  of  extending 
Christianity,  isr  more  felt  thffn  in  many  past  ages.  There 
IS  much  stif,  motion,  and  zeal  around  us  in  this  good 
cause.  £yeti  t!hose  who  seem  not  to  be  burdened  by 
an  excess  of  piety  themselves,  are  in  earnest  to  give  it 
to  others.  The  ac^tity  of  multitudes  is  taking  strongly 
this  direction  ;  and  as  ttien  Site  naturally  restless,  and 
want  room  for  action,  and  will  do  mischief  rather  than 
do  nothing,  a  philanthropist  will  rejoice  that  this  new 
channel  is  opetred  for  carrying  off  the  superabundant  en- 
ergies of  multitudes,  even  if  no  other  good  should  re- 
suh  from  it. 

We  hope,  however,  much  other  good.  We  trust, 
that,  whilst  many  inferior  motives  and  many  fanatical 
impulses  are  giving  birth  and  action  to  large  associations 
in  Christendom ;  whibt  the  love  of  sway  in  some,  and 
the  love  of  congregating  in  others,  and  the  passion  for 
doing  something  great  and  at  a  distance  in  all,  are  rear- 
ing mighty  institutions  among  us,  —  still  many  sincere 
Christians  are  governed  in  these  concerns  by  a  supreme 
desire  of  spreading  Christianity.  They  have  found  the 
Gospel  an  inltnite  good,  and  would  communicate  it  to 
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their  fellow-beings.  They  have  drunk  frono  the  Foim* 
tain  of  Life,  and  would  send  forth  the  stream  to  gladden 
every  wilderness  and  solitary  place,  and  to  assuage  the 
thirst  of  every  anxious  and  afflicted  mind.  They  turn 
with  continual  pleasure  to  the  prophetic  passages  of 
Scripture,  and,  interpreting  them  by  their  wishes,  hope 
a  speedy  change  in  the  moral  state  of  the  world,  and 
are  impatient  to  bear  a  part  in  this  stupendous  renova- 
tion. That  they  are  doing  good  we  doubt  not,  though 
perhaps  not  in  the  way  which  they  imagine  or  would 
prefer.  The  immediate  and  general  success  of  their 
attempts  would  perhaps  be  ultimately  injurious  to  Chris- 
tianity. They  are  sending  out,  together  with  God's 
Word,  corrupt  interpretations  of  some  parts  of  it,  which 
considerably  neutralize  its  saving  power,  and  occasion- 
ally make  it  a  positive  injury.  They  are  perhaps  to  do 
good,  not  by  success,  so  much  as  by  failure.  Almost  all 
great  enterprises  are  accomplished  gradually,  and  by 
methods  which  have  been  learned  from  many  unsuccess- 
ful trials,  from  a  slow  accumulation  of  experience.  The 
first  laborers  often  do  little  more  than  teach  those  who 
come  after  them,  what  to  avoid  and  how  to  labor  more 
effectually  than  themselves.  But  be  the  issue  what  it 
may,  sincere  Christians,  who  embark  in  this  good  work, 
not  from  party  spirit  and  self-conceit,  as  if  they  and 
their  sect  were  depositaries  of  all  truth  and  virtue,  but 
from  unaSected  philanthropy  and  attachment  to  Jesus 
Christ,  will  have  their  reward.  Even  a  degree  of  ex- 
travagance in  such  a  cause  may  be  forgiven.  Men  are 
ivilling  that  the  imagination  should  be  kindled  on  other 
subjects  ;  that  the  judgment  should  sometimes  slumber, 
and  leave  the  affections  to  feed  on  hopes  brighter  than 
realiry ;  that  patriotism,  and  philanthropy,  and  the  do«* 
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mostic  aflectioas,  should  sometimes  break  out  in  chival* 
rous  enterprbes,  and  should  seek  their  ends  by  means  on 
which  the  reason  may  look  coldly.  Why,  then,  shall 
we  frown  on  every  deviation  from  the  strictest  judicious- 
ness in  a  concern  which  appeals  so  strongly  to  the  heart, 
as  the  extension  of  Christianity  ?  Men  may  be  too  ra- 
tional as  well  as  too  fervent ;  and  the  man  whose  pious 
wish  of  the  speedy  conversion  of  the  world,  rises  into  a 
strong  anticipation  of  the  event,  and  who,  taking  his 
measure  of  duty  from  the  primitive  disciples,  covets 
sacrifices  in  so  good  a  cause,  is  an  incomparably  nobler 
spirit  than  he,  who,  believing  that  the  moral  condition 
of  the  world  is  as  invariable  as  the  laws  of  material 
nature,  and  seeking  pretexts  for  sloth  in  a  heart-chilling 
philosophy,  has  no  concern  for  the  multitudes  who  are 
sitting  in  darkness,  and  does  nothmg  to  spread  the  re- 
ligion which  he  believes  to  have  come  from  Heaven. 

There  is  one  danger,  however,  at  a  period  like  the 
present,  when  we  are  aiming  to  send  Christianity  to  a 
distance,  which  demands  attention.  It  is  the  danger 
of  neglecting  the  best  methods  of  propagating  Christi- 
anity, of  overlooking  much  plainer  obligations  than  that 
of  converting  Heathens,  of  forgetting  the  claims  of  our 
religion  at  home  and  by  our  firesides.  It  happens,  that 
on  this,  as  on  almost  every  subject,  our  most  important 
duties  are  quiet,  retired,  noiseless,  attracting  little  no- 
tice, and  administerii^  little  powerful  excitement  to  the 
imagination.  The  surest  efforts  for  extending  Christi* 
anity,  are  those  which  few  observe,  which  are  recorded 
in  no  magazine,  blazoned  at  no  anniversaries,  immortal- 
i'^ed  by  no  eloquence.  Such  efforts,  being  enjoined 
only  by  conscience  and  God,  and  requiring  steady,  pa- 
tient, unwearied  toil,  we  are  apt  to  overlook,  and  per 
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baps  ileve^  more  so  than  when  the  times  furnish  a  popu- 
laf  substitute  for  them,  and  when  we  can  discharge  our 
consciences  hj  labors,  which,  demanding  litde  self- 
denial,  are  yet  talked  of  as  the  highest  exploits  of  Chris- 
tian charitj.  Hence  it  is,  that  when  most  is  said  of 
labors  to  propagate  Christianity,  the  least  may  be  really 
and  effectually  done.  We  hear  a  torrent  roaring,  and 
imagines  that  the  fields  are  plentifully  watered,  when  the 
torrent  owes  its  violence  to  a  ruinous  coticentra'jon  of 
streams  which  before  moved  quietly  in  a  thousand  little 
channels,  moistetiing  the  bidden  roots,  and  publishing 
their  course,  not  to  the  ear  but  to  the  cfye,  by  the  re- 
freshmg  Verdure  which  grew  up  around  them.  It  is 
proper,  then,  when  new  methods  are  struck  out  for 
sending  Chrrstiatlfty  abroad,  to  remmd  men  often  of  the 
oldfashioned  methods  of  promoting  it,  to  insist  on  the 
superiority  of  the  means  which  are  in  almost  every 
man's  reach,  which  require  no  extensive  associations, 
and  which  dot  not  subject  us  to  the  temptations  of  exag- 
gerated praise.  We  do  not  mean  that  any  exertion, 
which  promises  t6  extend  our  religion  in  any  tolerable 
state  of  pul'ity,  is  to  be  declined.  But  the  first  rank  is 
to  be  grven  to  the  efforts  which  God  has  made  the  plain 
duties  of  men  in  all  ranks  afrd  conditions  of  life.  Two 
of  these  methods  will  be  briefly  mentioned. 

First,  evei^y  mdivrdual  sbouM  feel,  that  whilst  bis  in- 
ftdence  over  other  men's  hearts  and  character  is  very 
bounded,  his  power  over  hts  owii  heart  is  great  and  con- 
stant, and  that  his  zeal  for  extending  Christianity  is  to 
appear  chiefly  in  extending  it  through  his  own  mind  and 
life.  Let  him  remember  that  he  as  truly  enlarges  God's 
kingdom  by  invigorating  his  own  moral  and  religious 
principles,  as  by  cdmmimicating  them  to  others.     Our 
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first  concern  is  at  home,  our  chief  work  is  in  our  own 
breasts.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  our  anxiety  for  other 
men's  souls,  if  we  neglect  our  own.  Without  per- 
sonal virtue  and  religion,  we  cannot,  even  if  we  would, 
do  much  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  It  is  only  by  purify- 
ing our  own  conceptions  of  God  and  duty,  that  we  can 
give  clear  and  useful  views  to  others.  We  must  first 
feel  the  power  of  religion,  or  we  cannot  recomppnd 
it  with  an  unafiected  i^nd  prevalent  zeal.  Would  we, 
then,  promote  pure  Christianity  ?  Let  us  see  that  it 
be  planted  and  take  root  in  our  own  minds,  apd  that  no 
busy  concern  for  others  take  us  from  the  labor  of  self* 
inspection,  an(l  the  retired  and  silent  offices  of  piety. 

The  second  method  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
first.  It  is  example.  This  is  a  means  within  the  reach 
of  all.  Be  our  station  in  lifp  what  it  may,  it  has  duties, 
in  performing  which  faithfully,  we  give  important  aid  to 
the  cause  of  morality  and  piety.  The  efficacy  of  this 
means  of  advancing  Christianity  cannot  be  easily  calcu- 
lated. Example  has  an  insinuating  power,  transforming 
the  observer  without  noise,  attracting  him  without  the 
appearance  of  effort.  A  truly  Christian  life  is  better 
than  large  contributions  of  wealth  for  the  propagation  of 
Christianity.  The  most  prominent  instruction  of  Jesus 
on  this  point  is,  that  we  must  let  men  '^  see  our  good 
works,"  if  wp  would  lead  them  to  "glorify  our  Father 
in  heaven."  Let  men  see  in  us,  that  religion  is  some- 
thing real,  something  ipnore  than  high  sounding  and  empty 
words,  a  restraint  from  sin,  a  bulwark  against  temptation, 
a  spring  of  upright  and  useful  action  ;  let  them  see  it, 
not  an  idle  form,  nor  a  transient  feeling,  but  our  com** 
panion  through  life,  infusing  its  purity  into  our  common 
pursuits,  following  us  to  our  homes,  setting  a  guard  round 
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our  integrity  in  the  resorts  of  business,  sweetening  otir 
tempers  in  seasons  of  provocation,  disposing  us  habitu- 
ally to  sympathy  with  others,  to  patience  and  cheerful- 
ness under  our  own  afflictions,  to  candid  judgment,  and 
to  sacrifices  for  others'  good  ;  and  we  may  hope  that 
our  light  will  not  shine  uselessly,  that  some  slumbering 
conscience  will  be  roused  by  this  testimony  to  the  excel- 
umce  and  practicableness  of  religion,  that  some  worldly 
professor  of  Christianity  will  learn  his  obligations  and 
blush  for  his  criminal  inconsistency,  and  that  some,  in 
whom  the  common  arguments  for  our  religion  may  have 
failed  to  work  a  full  belief,  will  be  brought  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth,  by  this  plain  practical  proof  of  the 
heavenly  nature  of  Christianity.  Every  man  is  sur- 
rounded with  beings  who  are  moulded  more  or  less  by 
the  principles  of  sympathy  and  imitation  ;  and  this  social 
part  of  our  nature  be  is  bound  to  press  into  the  service 
of  Christianity. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  from  these  remarks  on  the 
duty  of  aiding  Christianity  by  our  example,  that  reli- 
gion is  to  be  worn  ostentatiously,  and  that  the  Christian 
is  studiously  to  exhibit  himself  and  his  good  works  for 
imitation.  That  same  book  which  enjoins  us  to  be 
patterns,  tells  us  to  avoid  parade,  and  even  to  prefer  en- 
tire secrecy  in  our  charities  and  our  prayers.  Nothing 
destroys  the  weight  of  example  so  much  as  labor  to 
make  it  striking  and  observed.  Goodness,  to  be  in- 
teresting, must  be  humble,  modest,  unassuming,  not 
fond  of  show,  not  waiting  for  great  and  conspicuous 
occasions,  but  disclosing  itself  without  labor  and  with- 
out design,  in  pious  and  benevolent  offices,  so  simple, 
so  minute,  so  steady,  so  habitual,  that  they  will  carry 
a  conviction  of  the  singleness  and  purity  of  the  heart 
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from  which  they  proceed.  Such  goodness  is  never 
bst.  It  glorifies  itself  by  the  very  humility  which  en- 
circles it,  just  as  the  lights  of  heaven  often  break  witi: 
peculiar  splendor  through  the  cloud  which  threatened  to 
ubscure  them. 

A  pure  example,  which  is  found  to  be  more  con- 
sistent in  proportion  as  it  is  more  known,  is  the  best 
method  of  preaching  and  extending  Christianity.  With- 
out it,  zeal  for  converting  men  brings  reproach  on  the 
cause.  A  bad  man,  or  a  man  of  only  ordinary  good- 
ness, who  puts  himself  forward  in  this  work,  throws  a 
suspiciousness  over  the  efforts  of  better  men,  and  thus 
the  world  come  to  set  down  all  labor  for  spreading 
Christianity  as  mere  pretence.  Let  not  him  who  will 
not  submit  to  the  toil  of  making  himself  better,  become 
a  reformer  at  home  or  abroad.  Let  not  him  who  is 
known  to  be  mean,  or  dishonest,  or  intriguing,  or  cen- 
sorious, or  unkind  in  his  neighbourhood,  talk  of  his 
concern  for  other  men's  souls.  His  life  is  an  injury 
to  religion,  which  his  contributions  of  zeal,  or  even  of 
wealth,  cannot  repair,  and  its  injuriousness  is  aggravated 
by  these  very  attempts  to  expiate  its  guilt,  to  reconcile 
him  to  himself. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  greatest  obstruction  to 
Christianity  in  heathen  countries,  is  the  palpable  and 
undeniable  depravity  of  Christian  nations.  They  abhor 
our  religion,  because  we  are  such  unhappy  specimens 
of  it.  They  are  unable  to  read  our  books,  but  they  can 
read  our  lives  ;  and  what  wonder,  if  they  reject  with 
scorn  a  system  under  which  the  vices  seem  to  have  flour- 
ished so  luxuriantly.  The  Indian  of  both  hemispheres 
has  reason  to  set  down  the  Christian  as  little  better 
than  himself.     He  associates  with  the  name,  perfidy, 
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fraud,  rapacity,  and  slaughter.  Can  we  wonder  that  hfl 
is  unwilling  to  receive  a  religion  from  the  hand  which  has 
chained  or  robhed  him  ?  Thus,  bad  example  is  the 
great  obstruction  to  Christianity,  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home  ;  and  perhaps  little  good  is  to  be  done  abroad,  until 
we  become  better  at  home,  until  real  Christians  under- 
stand and  practise  their  religion  more  thoroughly,  and  by 
their  example  and  influence  spread  it  among  their  neigh- 
bours and  through  their  country,  so  that  the  aspect  of 
Christian  nations  shall  be  less  shocking  and  repulsive  to 
the  Jew,  Mahometan,  and  Pagan.  Our  first  labor  should 
be  upon  ourselves  ;  and  indeed  if  our  religion  be  incapa- 
ble of  bearing  more  fruit  among  ourselves,  it  hardly 
seems  to  deserve  a  very  burning  zeal  for  its  propagation. 
The  question  is  an  important  one,  —  Would  much  be 
gained  to  heathen  coun tidies,  were  we  to  make  them  pre- 
cisely what  nations  called  Christians  now  are  ?  That 
the  change  would  be  beneficial,  we  grant ;  but  how  m:iLny 
dark  stains  would  remain  on  their  characters !  They 
would  continue  to  fight  and  shed  blood  as  they  now  do, 
to  resent  injuries  hotly,  to  worship  present  gain  and  dis- 
tinction, and  to  pursue  the  common  business  of  life  on 
the  principles  of  undisguised  selfishness  ;  and  they  would 
learn  one  lesson  of  iniquity  which  they  have  not  yet  ac- 
quired, and  that  is,  to  condemn  and  revile  their  brethren 
who  should  happen  to  view  the  most  perplexed  points 
rf  theology  diflerently  from  themselves.  The  truth  is. 
Christian  nations  w^nt  a  genuine  reformation,  one  worthy 
of  the  name.  They  need  to  have  their  zeal  directed, 
not  so  much  to  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel  abroad,  as 
to  the  application  of  its  plain  precepts  to  their  daily 
business,  to  the  education  of  their  children,  to  the  treat- 
ment of  their  domestics  and  dependents,  and  to  their 
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ftocial  and  religious  intercourse.  They  need  to  under- 
stand, that  a  man's  piety  is  to  be  estimated,  not  so  much 
by  bis  professions  or  direct  religious  exercises,  *as  by  a 
conscientious  surrender  of  bis  will,  passions,  worldly  in- 
terests, and  prejudices,  to  the  acknowledged  duties  of 
Christianity,  and  especially  by  a  philanthropy  resembling 
in  its  great  features  of  mildness,  activity,  and  endurance, 
that  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  need  to  give  up  their  severe 
inquisition  into  their  neighbours'  opinions,  and  to  begin 
in  earnest  to  seek  for  themselves,  and  to  communicate  to 
others,  a  nobler  standard  of  temper  and  practice  than 
they  have  yet  derived  from  the  Scriptures.  In  a  word, 
they  need  to  learn  the  real  value  and  design  of  Christian- 
ity,  by  the  only  thorough  and  effectual  process ;  that  is, 
by  drinking  deeply  into  its  spirit  of  love  to  God  and  man. 
K,  in  this  age  of  societies,  we  should  think  it  wise  to  rec- 
ommend another  institution  for  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  would  be  one,  the  members  of  which  should 
be  pledged  to  assist  and  animate  one  another  in  living 
according  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  How  far  such 
a  measure  would  be  effectual,  we  venture  not  to  predict ; 
but  of  one  thing  we  are  sure,  that  should  it  prosper,  it 
would  do  more  for  spreading  the  Gospel,  than  all  other 
associations  which  are  now  receiving  the  patronage  of  the 
Christian  world. 
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Few  men  suspect,  perhaps  oo  man  comprehends,  the 
extent  of  the  support  given  by  religion  to  the  virtues  of 
ordinary  life.  No  man  perhaps  is  aware,  bow  much  our 
moral  and  social  sentiments  are  fed  from  this  fountain  ; 
how  powerless  conscience  would  become  without  the 
belief  of  a  God  ;  how  palsied  would  be  human  benevo- 
lence, were  there  not  the  sense  of  a  lugher  benevolence 
to  quicken  and  sustain  it ;  how  suddenly  the  whole  social 
fabric  would  quake,  and  with  what  a  fearful  crash  it  would 
sink  into  hopeless  ruins,  were  the  ideas  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  of  accountableness,  and  of  a  future  life,  to  be 
utterly  erased  from  every  mind.  Once  let  men  thor- 
oughly believe  that  they  are  the  work  and  sport  of 
chance  ;  that  no  superior  intelligence  concerns  itself  with 
human  affiiirs  ;  that  all  their  improvements  perish  for  ever  j 
at  death  ;  that  the  weak  have  no  guardian,  and  the  Injur-  / 
ed  no  avenger  ;  that  there  is  no  recompense  for  sacrifices  I 
to  uprightness  and  the  public  good  ;  that  an  oath  is  un- 
heard in  heaven  ;  that  secret  crimes  have  no  witness  but 
the  perpetrator ;  that  human  existence  has  no  purpose, 
and  human  virtue  no  unfailing  friend  ;  that  this  brief  life 
is  every  thing  to  us,  and  death  is  total,  everlasting  ex* 
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tinction  ;  once  let  men  thoroughly  abandon  religion,  and 
who  can  conceive  or  describe  the  extent  of  the  desola- 
tion which  would  follow  ?  We  hope,  perhaps,  that  hu- 
man laws  and  natural  sympathy  would  hold  society  to- 
gether. As  reasonably  might  we  believe,  that  were  tlie 
sun  quenched  in  the  heavens,  our  torches  could  illumi- 
nate and  our  fires  quicken  and  fertilize  the  earth.  What 
is  there  in  human  nature  to  awaken  respect  and  tender- 
ness, if  man  is  the  unprotected  insect  of  a  day  ?  and 
what  is  he  more,  if  Atheism  be  true  ?  Erase  all  thought 
and  fear  of  God  from  a  community,  and  selfishness  and 
sensuality  would  absorb  the  whole  man.  Appetite, 
knowing  no  restraint,  and  poverty  and  sufTering  having 
no  solace  or  hope,  would  trample  in  scorn  on  the  re- 
straipts  of  human  lafws.  Virtue,  duty,  principle,  would 
be  mocked  and  spurned  as  unmeaning  sounds.  A  sordid 
self-interest  would  supplant  every  other  feeling,  and  man 
would  become  in  fact,  what  the  theory  of  Atheism  de- 
clares him  to  be,  a  companion  for  brutes. 

It  particularly  deserves  attention  in  this  discussion, 
that  the  Christian  religion  is  singularly  important  to  free 
communities.  In  truth,  we  may  doubt  whether  civil 
freedom  can  subsist  without  it.  This  at  least  we  knoW| 
that  equal  rights  and  an  impartial  administradon  of  jus- 
tice, have  never  been  enjoyed  where  this  religion  has  not 
been  understood.  It  favors  free  institutions,  first,  be* 
cause  its  spirit  is  the  very  spirit  of  liberty ;  that  is,  a 
spirit  of  respect  for  the  interests  and  rights  of  others. 
Christianity  recognises  the  essential  equality  of  mankind  ; 
beats  down  with  its  whole  might  those  aspiring  and  rapa- 
cious principles  of  our  nature,  which  have  subjected  the 
many  to  the  few  ;  and,  by  its  refining  influence,  as  well 
as  by  direct  precept,  turns  to  God,  and  to  Him  only,  that 
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supreme  homage  which  has  been  so  impiously  lavished  oa 
crowned  and  titled  fellow^creatures.  Thus  its  whole 
tendency  is  free.  It  lays  deeply  the  only  foundations  of 
liberty,  which  are,  the  principles  of  benevolence,  justJce^ 
and  respect  for  human  nature.  The  spirit  of  liberty  is 
not  merely,  as  multitudes  imagine,  a  jealousy  of  our  own 
particular  rights,  an  unwillingness  to  be  oppressed  our- 
selves, but  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  an  un- 
willingness that  any  man,  whether  high  or  low,  should  be 
wronged  and  trampled  under  foot.  Now  this  is  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  ;  and  liberty  has  no  security,  any  farther 
than  this  uprightness  and  benevolence  of  sentiment  actu- 
ates a  community. 

In  another  method,  religion  befriends  liberty.  It  di 
minishes  the  necessity  of  public  restraints,  and  super- 
sedes in  a  great  degree  the  use  of  force  in  administering 
the  laws ;  and  this  it  does,  by  making  men  a  law  to 
themselves,  'and  by  repressing  the  disposition  to  disturb 
and  injure  society.  Take  away  the  purifying  and  re- 
straining influence  of  religion,  and  selfishness,  rapacity, 
and  injustice  will  break  out  in  new  excesses  ;  and  amidst  * 
the  increasing  perils  of  society,  government  must  be 
strengthened  to  defend  it,  must  accumulate  means  of  re- 
pressing disorder  and  crime  ;  and  this  strength  and  these 
means  may  be,  and  often  have  been,  turned  against  the 
freedom  of  the  state  which  they  were  meant  to  secure. 
Diminish  principle,  and  you  increase  the  need  of  force  I 
in  a  community.  In  this  countxy,  government  needs  not 
the  array  of  power  which  you  meet  in  other  nations  ; 
no  guards  of  soldiers,  no  hosts  of  spies,  no  vexatious 
regulations  of  police  ;  but  accomplishes  its  beneficent 
purposes  by  a  few  unarmed  judges  and  civil  officers,  and 
operates  so  silently  around  us,  and  comes  so  seldom  in 
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contact  with  us,  that  many  of  us  enjoy  its  blessings  with 
hardly  a  thought  of  its  existence.  This  is  the  perfection 
of  freedom  ;  and  to  what  do  we  owe  this  condition  ?  I 
answer,  to  the  power  of  those  laws  which  religion  writes 
on  our  hearts,  which  unite  and  concentrate  public  opinion 
against  injustice  and  oppression,  which  spread  a  spirit 
of  equity  and  good  will  through  the  conununity.  Thus 
religion  is  the  soul  of  freedom,  and  no  nation  imder 
heaven  has  such  an  interest  in  it  as  ourselves. 


MEMOIR  OF  JOHN   OALLISON,  ESQ. 

FIRST  FUBUSHED  Of  ISSU. 


Our  last  number  contained  a  brief  notice  of  Mr.  Galli- 
soD  ;  bttt  his  rare  excellence,  and  the  singular  affection, 
esteem,  and  confidence  which  he  enjoyed,  have  been 
thought  to  demand  a  more  particular  delineation  of  his 
character.  And  the  office  is  too  grateful  to  be  declined, 
la  the  present  imperfect  condition  of  human  nature, 
when  strange  and  mournful  inconsistencies  so  often  mix 
with  and  shade  the  virtues  of  good  men  ;  when  Truth, 
that  stem  monitor,  almost  continuaUy  forbids  us  to  give 
iree  scope  to  admiration,  and  compels  us  to  dispense  our 
praise  with  a  measured  and  timid  liberality  ;  it  is  delight- 
ful to  meet  an  example  of  high  endowments,  undebased 
by  the  mixture  of  unworthy  habits  and  feelings  ;  to  meet 
a  character  whose  blamelessness  spares  us  ttie  pain  of 
making  deductions  from  its  virtues.  And  our  satisfaction 
is  greatly  increased,  when  Providence  has  seen  fit  to  un- 
fold this  character  in  the  open  light  of  a  conspicuous 
station,  so  that  many  around  us  have  had  opportunity  to 
observe  it  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  we  can  give  utter- 
ance to  our  affection  and  respect,  with  the  confidence 
of  finding  sympathy  and  a  full  response  in  the  hearts  of 
our  readers. 
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But  we  have  a  higher  motive  than  the  relief  and  grati- 
fication of  personal  feelings,  for  paying  this  tribute  to  Mr. 
Gallison.  We  consider  his  character  as  singularly  in- 
structive, particularly  to  that  important  class  of  the  com- 
munity, young  men.  His  life,  whilst  it  bore  strong  tes- 
timony to  those  great  principles  of  morality  and  religion, 
in  which  all  ranks  and  ages  have  an  interest,  and  on  which 
society  rests,  seems  to  us  pecidisrly  valuable,  as  a  com- 
mentary on  the  capacities  and  right  application  of  youth  ; 
as  demonstrating  what  a  young  man  may  become,  what 
honor,  love,  and  influence  he  may  gather  round  him,  and 
how  attractive  are  the  Christian  virtues  ^  that  age  which 
is  generally  considered  as  least  ameimble  to  the  tews  of 
religion.  For  young  men  we  chiefly  make  this  record  ; 
and  we  do  it  with  a  deep  convietioo,  that  society  caooot 
be  served  more  effectually  than  by  spreading  through 
this  class  a  purer  morality,  and  a  deeper  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, than  are  now  enforced  by  public  opinion  ;  for  our 
young  men  are  soon  to  be  the  fathers,  guides,  and  de- 
fenders of  the  community  ;  and  however  examples  may 
now  and  then  occur  of  early  profligacy  chained  by  time 
into  purity  and  virtue,  yet  too  often  the  harvest  answers 
to  the  seed,  the  building  to  the  foundation  ;  and  perhaps 
it  will  appear  on  that  great  day  which  is  to  unfold  the 
consequences  of  actions,  that  even  forsaken  vice  leaves 
wounds  in  the  mind,  which  are  slowly  healed,,  and  which 
injure  the  moral  powers,  and  predispose  to  moral  disease, 
through  the  whole  life. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  proper  to  obs^ve,  that 
there  is  no  country,  in  which  society  has  such  an  inter- 
est in  bringing  strong  moral  and  religious  influences  tc 
bear  on  young  men,  as  in  this  ;  for  our  country  has  been 
distinguished  by  the  premature  growth  of  those  to  whom 
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it  gives  birth.  Various  circumstances  here  develope  the 
mind  and  active  powers  earlier  than  in  Europe.  Our 
young  men  come  forward  sooner  into  life ;  mix  sooner  in 
the  stir  and  conflicts  of  business  and  politics  ;  and  form 
sooner  the  most  important  domestic  relations.  It  has 
often  been  suggested,  that,  the  mind  suffers  under  this 
forcing  system,  that  it  is  exhausted  by  excess  of  action, 
that  a  slower  growth  would  give  it  greater  strength  and 
expansion.  But  be  this  true  or  not  (and  we  trust  that 
the  suggestion  is  founded  on  remote  analogies  rather  than 
on  observation),  one  thing  is  plain,  that  in  proportion  aa 
the  young  advance  rapidly  in  intellect  and  activity,  there 
should  be  powerful  application  of  moral  and  religious 
truths  and  sanctions  to  their  consciences  and  hearts. 
Their  whole  nature  should  grow  at  once.  The  moral 
sense,  the  sense  of  God,  should  not  slumber,  whilst  the 
intellect  and  the  passions  are  awake  and  enlarging  them- 
selves with  a  fearful  energy.  A  conviction  of  their  re- 
sponsibility to  God  and  society,  should  be  deeply  wrought 
into  the  opening  reason,  so  as  to  recur  through  life  with 
the  force  of  instinct.  Mr.  Gallison  was  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  early  and  harmonious  unfolding  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  nature,  and  in  this  view  his  character  is 
pardcularly  fitted  to  the  wants  and  dangers  of  our  state 
of  society. 

When  we  know  or  hear  of  uncommon  excellence,  it 
is  natural  to  inqtiire  by  what  propitious  circumstances  it 
was  formed :  and  hence  the  curiosity  which  has  sifted  so 
diligently  the  early  history  of  eminent  men.  But  such 
investigations,  we  believe,  generally  teach  us,  that  char- 
acter is  more  independent  on  outward  circumstances  than 
is  usually  thought,  that  the  chief  causes  which  form  a 
superior  mind  are  within  itself.     Whilst  the  Supreme 
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Being  encourages  liberally  ihe  laborv  of  education,  by 
connecting  with  theiu  many  good  and  almost  sure  results, 
still,  as  if  to  magnify  his  own  power  and  to  teach  men 
humility  and  dependence,  be  often  produces,  with  few  or 
no  means,  a  strength  of  intellect  and  principle,  a  grace 
and  dignity  of  characier,  which  the  moat  anxious  human 
culture  cannot  confer.  In  the  early  years  of  Mr.  Galli** 
son,  we  find  no  striking  circumstances  or  incidents  which 
determined  the  peculiarities  of  his  future  character.  The 
processes,  by  which  he  became  what  he  was,  were  in- 
ward ;  and  the  only  voice,  which  could  disclose  them,  ie 
now  silent  in  death. 

He  was  bora  in  Marblefaead,  October,  1788.  His 
mother,  a  sister  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Sewall,  sur- 
vived his  birth  but  a  few  hours ;  and  his  life  began  with 
one  of  the  heaviest  of  life's  afflictions,  the  loss  of  a 
mother's  love.  He  was  so  happy,  however,  as  to  be  the 
object  of  singular  and  never-fiuling  kindness  to  his  sur- 
viving parent,  whom  he  requited  with  no  common  filial 
attachment ;  and  he  may  be  cited  as  a  proof  of  the  good 
effects  of  that  more  unrestrained  and  tender  intercoiwse 
betweoo  parents  and  children,  which  distinguishes  the 
present  from  the  past  age.  He  was  early  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  now  President  of 
Columbia  College,  New  York,  then  preceptor  of  an 
academy,  and  rector  of  an  Episcopal  church,  in  Marble- 
bead.  He  is  said  to  have  endeared  himself  to  bis  rever- 
ed instructor,  by  his  docility,  industry,  modesty,  love  of 
truth,  and  steady  improvement.  He  held  a  high  but 
unenvied  rank  at  school ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  as 
«n  evidence  of  early  judgment  and  a  constant  mind,  that 
sonie  of  the  friendships  of  that  early  period  went  with 
htm  to  die  giave,  and  ivere  among  the  best  enjoyments 
of  his  life. 
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Ue  ealered  the  University  it  Caadbridge*  A.  D»  1303, 
in  the  fifieeatfa  jear  of  bis  age  ;  and  whilst  bis  uareiaitr 
DDg  applicalioD  gave  him  the  full  benefit  of  its  various 
provisions  for  literary  improvemeal,  bis  consistent  char- 
acter and  social  virtues  won  for  bia  universal  confidence 
and  esteeas.  On  leaving  the  University,  ha  commenced 
cbe  study  of  the  law  under  the  Hon.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and,  having  completed  bis  preparation  under  the 
Hon.  Joseph  Story,  began  the  practice  of  bis  profession 
at  Marblebead,  A«  D.  1810.  By  the  advice  of  bis 
firiends,  be  soon  removed  to  this  metropolis,  a  more 
proper,  because  wider  sphere  of  acdon.  Here  be  ex- 
perienced, for  a  time,  those  anxieties  and  depressions 
which  form  the  common  trial  of  young  men  who  enter  a 
crowded  profession.  But  his  prospects  were  brightened 
by  a  connexion  in  business,  which  be  fonned  with  the 
Hon.  William  Prescott,  and  which,  as  it  was  unsolicited 
and  attended  fay  other  flattering  circumstances,  gave  him 
a  gredfying  assurance  of  the  confidence  which  be  bad 
inspired.  The  progress  of  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer, 
was  soon  a  matter  of  oommon  remark  ;  and  those  who 
were  most  capable  of  underatanding  the  depth  and  extent 
of  bis  legal  attainments,  were  confident,  that,  should  bis 
fife  be  spared,  be  would  attain  the  highest  honors  of  bis 
profession. 

He  died,  December,  1820,  at  the  age  of  32.  The 
shock  given  to  the  community  by  this  event,  was  unusual, 
and  tbe  calamity  was  heightened  by  its  unexpectedness. 
His  general  health,  cheerfulness,  and  acdviiy,  had  given 
the  promise  of  a  long  life,  and  his  friends  were  not  alarm- 
ed for  him  until  a  week  bet<xe  his  death.  His  disease 
was  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  which  first  discovered 
itself  in  slight  aberrations  of  mind,  and  terminated  in 
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delirium.  This  awful  eclipse  of  reason  continued  to  the 
last,  so  that  bis  friends  were  denied  the  satisfaction  of 
receiving  from  his  dying  lips  assurances  of  his  Christian 
hope.  Some  of  them,  however,  recollect  with  pleasure, 
that  at  the  beginning  of  his  disease,  when  bis  intellect 
was  rather  exalted  than  deranged,  his  expressions  of  re- 
ligious feeling  and  joj  were  unusually  strong ;  and  he  has 
left  them  higher  consolation  than  a  dying  testimony,  even 
the  memory  of  a  blameless  and  well-spent  life. 

Having  given  this  brief  record  of  a  life  too  peaceful 
and  prosperous  to  furnish  matter  for  biography,  we  pro- 
ceed to  give  our  views  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Gallison. 
—  His  chief  distinction  was  not  talent,  akhough  he  had 
fine  powers  of  intellect,  and  a  capacity  of  attention, 
which,  in  usefubess  if  not  in  splendor,  generally  sur- 
passes genius.  His  primary  characteristic,  and  that 
which  gave  him  his  peculiar  weight  in  the  community, 
was  the  force  of  moral  and  religious  principle  ;  a  force, 
which  operated  with  the  steadiness  of  a  law  of  nature,  a 
paramount  energy,  which  suffered  no  portion  of  life  or 
intellect  to  be  wasted,  which  concentrated  all  his  facul- 
ties and  feelings  on  worthy  objects.  His  powers  did  not 
astonish,  but  none  of  them  were  lost  to  himself  or  socie- 
ty. His  great  distinction  was  the  singleness  of  his  mind, 
the  sway  which  duty  had  gained  over  him,  his.  habit  of 
submitting  to  this,  as  to  an  inviolable  ordinance  of  the 
universe.  Conscience  was  consulted  reverendy  as  an 
oracle  of  God.  The  moral  power  seemed  always  at 
work  in  bis  breast,  and  its  control  reached  to  his  whole 
life. 

We  sometimes  witness  a  strong  regard  to  duty,  which 
confers  little  grace  or  interest  on  the  character,  because 
partial  and  exclusive  views  are  taken  of  duty,  and  God 
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18  thought  to  require  a  narrow  service,  which  chains  and 
contracts  instead  of  unfolding  the  mind.  In  Mr.  Galli- 
son,  the  sense  of  duty  was  as  enlightened  and  enlarged 
as  it  was  strong.  To  live  religiously,  he  did  not  think 
himself  called  to  give  up  the  proper  pursuits  and  gratifi- 
cations of  human  nature.  He  believed,  that  religion 
was  in  harmony  with  intellectual  improvement,  with  the 
pleasures  of  imagination  and  society,  and  especially  with 
the  kind  affections.  His  views  of  the  true  excellence 
of  a  human  being,  were  large  and  generous  ;  and  hence, 
instead  of  that  contracted  and  repulsive  character, 
which  has  often  been  identified  with  piety,  his  virtue, 
though  of  adamantine  firmness,  was  attractive,  cheerful, 
lovely. 

This  union  of  strengtii  and  light,  in  his  sense  of  duty, 
gave  a  singular  harmony  to  his  character.  All  his  facul- 
ties and  sensibilities  seemed  to  unfold  together,  just  as 
the  whole  body  grows  at  once  ;  and  all  were  preserved, 
by  a  wise,  presiding  moral  sentiment,  in  their  just  pro- 
portions. He  was  remarkably  free  from  excess,  even 
in  the  virtues  and  pursuits  to  which  he  was  most  prone. 
His  well  balanced  mind  was  the  admiration  of  his 
friends.  He  had  strong  feeling,  yet  a  calm  judgment ; 
and  unwearied  activity,  without  restlessness  or  precipi- 
tancy. He  had  vigor  and  freedom  of  thought,  but  not 
the  slightest  propensity  to  rash  and  wild  speculation. 
He  had  professional  ardor,  but  did  not  sacrifice  to  his 
profession  the  generaK  improvement  of  his  intellect  and 
heart.  He  loved  study,  and  equally  loved  society.  He 
had  religious  sensibility,  but  a  sensibility  which  never 
rested  until  it  had  found  its  true  perfection  and  manifes- 
tation in  practice.  His  mind  was  singularly  harmonious, 
a  well  adjusted  whole  ;  and  this  was  the  secret  of  the 
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signal  con  fid  aiicc  whicii  be  had  inspired  ;  br  confidancai 
or  the  repose  of  our  minds  on  another,  depends  on  oolb* 
ing  so  much  as  on  the  proportion  which  we  observe  in 
his  character.  Even  a  good  feeling,  when  carried  to 
excess,  though  viewed  with  indulgence  and  affedioB, 
always  shakes  in  a  measure  our  trust. 

From  this  general  survey,  we  pass  to  some  particulars 
of  the  character  of  Mr.  Gallison.  His  religion  was  a 
trait  which  claims  our  Grst  consideration.  He  believed 
in  God,  and  in  the  revelation  of  bis  will  by  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  he  was  not  a  man  m  whom  such  a  beUeT 
could  lie  dead.  That  great  and  almost  overwhelming 
doctrine  of  a  God,  the  Maker  of  aU  thingS)  in  whom 
he  lived,  and  from  whom  all  bis  blessings  came,  wrought 
in  him  powerfully.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  a  super- 
ficial reli^on,  but  was  particularly  interested  in  those 
instructions  from  the  pulpit  which  enjoined  a  deep, 
living,  all-pervading  sense  of  God's  presence  and  au- 
thority, and  an  intimate  union  of  the  mind  with  its 
Creator.  A  friend,  who  knew  htm  intimately,  observes, 
—  *^  In  our  frequent  walks,  bis  conversation  so  natural- 
ly and  cheerfully  turned  on  the  attributes  and  dispensa- 
tions of  God,  as  convinced  me  that  his  religion  was  no 
less  the  delight  of  his  heart  than  the  guide  of  his  life. 
Though  habitually  temperate  in  bis  feelings,  I  have 
sometimes  known  him  kindle  into  rapture  while  con- 
versing on  these  holy  themes." 

But  his  religion,  though  strong  and  earnest,  was  in 
unison  with  his  whole  character,  calm,  inquisitive,  ra- 
tional. Uninfected  by  bigotry  or  fanaticism,  and  un- 
seduced  by  the  fair  promises  of  the  spirit  of  innovation, 
l)e  formed  his  views  of  the  Christian  system  with  cau- 
tion, and  held  them  without  asperity.     In  regiird  to  that 
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kuportaixt  doctriAe,  whicfa  has  btely  agitated  the  com* 
luunity,  be  was  a  UoitariaD,  believing  in  the  prelxistence 
of  the  Saviour,  and  as  firmly  4>elieving  that  be  was  a 
distjuct  being  from  the  Supreme  God,  derived  from 
and  dependeot  on  him ;  and  be  considered  the  Gospel 
of  John,  which  is  often  esteemed  as  the  strong-hold  of 
opposite  sentiments,  as  giving  peculiar  support  to  these 
views.  We  mention  this,  not  because  the  conclusioiis 
of  so  wise  and  good  a  man  were  necessarily  true,  but 
because  reproach  is  often  thrown  on  the  opinions  whioii 
be  adopted,  as  wautiog  power  to  purify  and  save.  He 
may  have  erred,  for  he  was  a  man  ;  but  who  that  knew 
him  can  doabt,  that  whatever  were  bis  errors,  he  held 
the  most  important  and  efficacious  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity ?  His  religious  friends,  and  they  were  not  a  few, 
can  testify  to  the  seriousness  and  reverence  with  which 
he  approacl)ed  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  fidelity  with 
which  be  availed  himself  of  the  means  of  a  right  inter- 
pretation. 

His  religion  was  not  ostentatiously  thrust  on  notice ; 
but  he  thought  as  little  of  hiding  it,  as  of  concealing  his 
social  feelings,  or  his  love  of  knowledge.  It  was  the 
light  by  which  he  walked,  and  his  daily  path  showed 
whence  the  light  came.  Of  his  decision  in  asserting  the 
principles  of  that  religion  which  he  received  as  from 
God,  he  gave  a  striking  proof  in  his  Address  to  the 
Peace  Society  of  this  Commonwealth,  which  breathes 
the  very  morality  of  Christ,  and  is  throughout  a  mild 
but  firm  reii>onstrance  against  great  practical  errors, 
which  have  corrupted  the  Church  almost  as  deeply  as 
the  world.  It  was  so  natural  to  him  to  act  on  the  con* 
victions  of  his  mind,  that  be  seemed  on  thb  occasion 
otterly  unconscious  that  there  was  a  degree  of  heroism 
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in  a  young  man  of  a  secular  calling,  and  who  mixed  oc- 
casionally in  fashionable  life,  enlisting  so  earnestly  in  the 
service  of  the  most  neglected,  yet  most  oistinguishing 
virtues  of  Christianity. 

That  a  man,  to  whom  Christianity  was  so  authori- 
tative, should  be  characterized  by  its  chief  grace,  be- 
nevolence, we  cannot  wonder.  Nature  formed  him  for 
the  kind  affections,  and  religious  principle  added  ten- 
derness, steadiness,  dignity,  to  the  impulses  of  nature. 
That  great  maxim  of  Christianity,  ^*  No  man  Tiveth  to 
himself,"  was  engraven  on  his  mind.  Without  profes- 
sion, or  show,  or  any  striking  discoveries  of  emotion, 
he  felt  the  claim  of  every  thing  human  on  his  sympathy 
and  service.  His  youth  and  professional  engagements 
did  not  absolve  him  to  his  own  conscience  from  laboring 
in  the  cause  of  mankind  ;  and  his  steady  zeal  redeemed 
from  business  sufficient  time  for  doing  extensive  good. 
In  the  institutions  for  useful  objects,  with  which  he 
connected  himself,  he  gave  more  than  his  property  ; 
he  contributed  his  mind,  his  judgment,  his  weU-directed 
zeal ;  and  the  object  which  he  was  found  to  favor,  de- 
rived advantage  from  his  sanction,  no  less  than  from  his 
labors. 

He  felt  strongly,  what  a  just  view  of  human  nature 
always  teaches,  that  society  is  served  by  nothing  so 
essentially,  as  by  the  infusion  of  a  moral  and -religious 
spirit  into  all  its  classes  ;  and  this  principle,  like  every 
other  when  once  recognised,  became  to  him  a  law. 
We  cannot  but  mention  with  great  pleasure,  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  entered  into  a  plan  for  collecting 
the  poor  children,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  church 
where  he  worshipped,  into  a  school  for  religious  instruc- 
tion on  the  Lord^s  day.     He  visited  many  poor  faini- 
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ies  on  this  errand  of  charity,  ojSeriog  at  once  Chris- 
tian instruction  and  the  pecuniary  means  by  which  the 
children  might  be  clothed  decently  to  receive  it ;  and 
he  gave  a  part  of  every  Sunday  to  this  office.  The 
friend,  whom  we  formerly  quoted,  observes,  ^'  I  was 
much  delighted  to  see  him  one  Sunday,  leading  one  of 
bis  little  flock  (who  being  a  stranger  bad  not  become 
fiuniliartzed  to  his  home)  through  our  dirtiest  lanes,  and 
inquiring  at  the  htimUest  sheds  for  his  dwelling."  To 
a  man,  crowded  with  business,  and  accustomed  to  the 
most  refined  society,  this  lowly  and  unostentatious  mode 
of  charity  could  only  have  been  recommended  by  a  sm* 
preme  sense  of  religious  and  social  obligation.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  among  us,  who  saw  that  the  initia- 
tion of  the  poor  into  moral  and  religious  truth,  was  an 
office  worthy  of  the  most  cultivated  understanding,  and 
that  to  leave  it,  as  it  is  sometimes  left,  to  those  whose 
zeal  outstrips  their  knowledge,  was  to  expose  to  haa»rd 
and  reproach  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  bene- 
fiting society. 

Another  cause  to  which  he  devoted  himself,  was  the 
Peace  Society  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  to  this  insti- 
tution his  mind  was  drawn  and  bound  by  perceiving  its 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Accustomed 
as  he  was  to  believe  that  every  principle  which  a  man 
adopts  is  to  be  carried  into  life,  be  was  shocked  with 
the  repugnance  between  the  Christian  code  and  the 
practice  of  its  professed  followers  on  the  subject  of 
war  ;  and  he  believed  that  Christianity,  seconded  as  it 
is  by  the  progress  of  society,  was  a  power  adequate  to 
the  production  of  a  great  revolution  of  opinion  on  this 
point,  if  its  plain  principles  and  the  plain  interests  of 
tnen  were  earnestly  unfolded.     There  was  one  part  of 
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this  extensive  topic,  to  which  his  mind  particularly 
turned.  He  believed  that  society  bad  made  sufficient 
advances,  to  warrant  the  attempt  to  expunge  from  the 
usages  of  war,  the  right  of  capturing  private  property 
at  sea.  He  believed  that  the  evils  of  war  would  be 
greatly  abridged,  and  its  recurrence  checked,  were  the 
ocean  to  be  made  a  safe,  privileged,  unmolested  path- 
way for  all  nations,  whether  in  war  or  peace  ;  and  that 
the  minds  of  men  had  become  prepared  for  this  chaDge^ 
by  the  respect  now  paid  by  belligerents  to  private  prop- 
erty on  shore  :  a  mitigation  of  war,  to  be  wholly  as- 
cribed to  the  progress  of  the  principles  and  spirit  of 
Christianity.  His  interest  in  this  subject  led  him  to 
study  the  history  of  maritime  warfare,  and  probably  do 
man  among  us  had  acquired  a  more  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  it.  Some  of  the  results  he  gave  in  an  article 
in  the  North  American  Review,  on  Privateering,  and  in 
a  Memorial  to  Congress  against  this  remnant  of  barba- 
rism. To  this  field  of  iabor  he  certainly  was  opt  drawn 
by  the  hope  of  popularity  ;  and  though  he  outstripped 
the  feelings  of  the  community,  his  efforts  will  not  be 
vain.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  a  path,  in  which  socie^, 
if  it  continue  to  advance,  will  certainly  follow  him,  and 
will  at  length  do  justice  to  the  wisdom  as  well  as  purity 
of  his  design. 

Other  institutions  shared  his  zeal  and  countenance  ; 
but  we  pass  from  these  to  observe,  that  his  benevolence 
was  not  husbanded  for  public  works  or  great  occasions. 
It  entered  into  the  very  frame  and  structure  of  his 
inind,  so  that,  wherever  he  acted,  he  left  its  evidences 
and  fruits.  Even  in  those  employments  where  a  man 
is  expected  to  propose  distinctly  his  own  interest,  he 
looked  beyond  himself ;  and  those  who  paid  him  for  his 
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senrices,  felt  that  another  debt  was  due,  and  personal  at- 
tachment often  sprung  from  the  intercourse  of  business, 
lo  his  social  and  domestic  connexions,  how  he  felt  and 
lived,  and  what  spirit  he  breathed,  we  learn  from  the 
countenances  and  tones  of  his  friends,  when  they  speak 
of  his  loss.  The  kind  of  praise  which  a  man  receives 
after  death,  corresponds  generally  with  precision  to  his 
character.  We  can  often  see  on  the  decease  of  a  distin- 
guished individual,  that  whilst  all  praise,  few  feel ;  that 
the  heart  has  no  burden,  no  oppression.  In  the  case  of 
Mr.  Gallison,  there  was  a  general,  spontaneous  convic- 
tion, that  society  had  been  bereaved ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  a  feeling  of  personal  bereavement,  as  if  a  void 
which  no  other  could  fill,  were  made  in  every  circle  in 
which  he  familiarly  moved  ;  and  this  can  only  be  explain- 
ed by  the  genuine  benevolence,  the  sympathy  with  every 
human  interest,  which  formed  his  character.  His  benev- 
olence, indeed,  was  singularly  unalloyed.  Those  feel- 
ings of  unkindness  which  sometimes  obscure  for  a  mo- 
ment the  goodness  of  excellent  men,  seldom  or  never 
passed  over  him.  Those  who  best  knew  him,  cannot, 
by  an  effort  of  imagination,  put  an  acrimonious  speech 
into  his  lips,  any  more  than  they  can  think  of  him  under 
an  entirely  different  countenance.  The  voice  ceases  to 
be  his,  its  tones  do  not  belong  to  him,  when  they  would 
make  it  the  vehicle  of  unkindness.  We  have  understood, 
what  we  should  not  doubt,  that  in  his  profession,  amidst 
the  collision  of  rivals,  his  ambition,  which  undoubtedly 
degenerated  sometimes  into  excess,  was  still  so  control- 
led by  his  generosity  and  uprightness,  that  he  was  never  ^ 
known  to  sully  with  an  envious  breath,  the  honest  fame 
of  another,  or  to  withhold  a  ready  testimony  to  another's 
worth.     So  great  was  the  kindliness  of  his  heart,  that 
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bis  many  pressing  employments  did  not  exclude  those 
little  attentions  to  his  kindred,  for  whtrb  multiplied  caren 
are  generally  admitted  as  an  excuse.  He  made  leisure 
for  minute  as  well  as  important  senrices,  and  thus  it  b> 
that  a  feeling  of  tenderness  as  well  as  of  respect,  is 
spread  tlirough  the  whole  circle  of  his  relatives. 

In  regard  to  his  mtellecttial  powers,  they  derived  their 
superiority  not  only  from  the  liberality  of  nature,  but 
from  the  conscientiousness  with  which  they  were  improv- 
ed. He  early  felt  the  importance  of  a  generotis  and  ex« 
tensive  culture  of  the  mind,  and  systematically  connected 
with  professional  studies  the  pursuit  of  general  literature. 
He  was  a  striking- example  of  the  influence  of  au  opera- 
tive and  enlightened  moral  sense  over  the  intellect.  His 
views  were  distinguished  not  so  much  by  boldness  and 
excuraiveness  as  by  clearness,  steadiness^  judiciousness, 
and  truth  ;  and  these  characteristic  properties  of  his  un- 
derstanding derived  their  strength,  if  not  existence,  from 
chat  fairness,  rectitude,  simplicity,  and  that  love  of  the 
true  and  useful,  which  entered  so  largely  into  his  nK>r8l 
constitution.  The  objects  on  which  he  thought  and 
wrote,  did  not  offer  themselves  to  him  in  the  bright  hues 
of  inspired  imagination,  but  th  the  forms,  dimensions, 
and  colors  of  reality ;  and  yet  there  was  no  tameness  in 
his  conception,  for  the  moral  relations  of  things,  tlie  most 
sublime  of  all  relations,  he  traced  with  eagerness  and  de- 
lighted to  imfold.  Accordingly,  in  all  his  writings  we 
perceive  the  marks  of  an  imderstanding  surrounded  by  a 
cJear  and  warm  moral  atmosphere.  His  intellect,  we 
repeat  it,  was  excited  and  developed  very  much  by  moral 
and  religious  principle.  It  was  not  naturally  creative, 
restless,  stirred  by  a  bright  and  burnii^  imagination.  The 
strong  power  within  was  cooscieDce,  enlightened  and 
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cxaked  by  religioD  ;  ami  this  sent  life  through  the  inteJ- 
lect,  and  confeired  or  heightened  the  qualilies  by  whidb 
it  nns  distinguished. 

or  his  professional  cfaaracier  we  know  nothing  by  per* 
sonal  observation  ;  but  we  do  know,  that  in  a  inelropolis 
where  the  standard  of  proiessiooal  takot  and  pjurity  is 
liigh,  be  was  emineat.  We  have  understood,  that  he 
was  at  once  a  scientific  and  practical  lawyer,  uniting  com- 
})rebensive  views  of  jurisprudence  and  laborious  research 
into  general  principles,  with  a  singular  accuracy  and  most 
coosciestious  fidelity  in  investigating  the  details  of  the 
causes  in  which  be  was  engaged.  The  sponlaneous  tri- 
bute  of  the  members  of  the  Suffolk  Bar,  to  so  young  a 
brother,  is  perhaps  without  precedent.  It  des^ves  to 
be  mentioned  amopg  bis  ekims  to  esteem,  that  be  was 
not  usurped  by  a  profession  to  which  he  was  so  devoted  ; 
that  his  thirst  for  legal  knowledge  and  distinction,  though 
so  ardent,  left  bim  free  fw  such  a  variety  of  exertions 
and  acquisitions. 

Of  his  industry,  we  have  had  occasion  frequently  to 
speak,  and  it  was  not  the  least  striking  trait  in  bis  char- 
acter. We  need  no  other  proof  of  this,  than  his  early 
eminence  in  a  profession  which  offers  no  prizes  to  genius 
unaccompanied  by  application,  and  whose  treasures  are 
locked  op  in  books  which  hold  out  no  lures  to  imi^ina- 
tion  or  taste,  and  which  can  only  interest  a  mind  disposed 
to  patient  and  intense  exertion.  We  recur,  however,  to 
his  industry,  not  so  much  because  it  distmguished  him, 
as  from  the  desire  of  removing  what  seems  to  us  a  false 
impression,  tiiat  be  fell  a  victim  to  excessive  application. 
That  be  was  occasionally  guilty  of  intemperate  study  (a 
crime  'm  the  eye  of  a  refined  morality,  because  it  sacri- 
fices future  and  extensive  usefulness  to  immediate  acqui- 
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sitioD,)  is  probably  true  ;  but  less  guilty,  we  apprehend, 
than  many  who  are  not  charged  with  excess.  His  social 
nature,  his  love  of  general  literature,  and  his  regular  use 
of  exercise,  gave  as  great  and  frequent  relaxation  lo  his 
mind  as  studious  men.  generally  think  necessary;  nor 
ought  his  example  to  lose  its  power,  by  the  apprehension 
that  to  follow  his  steps  will  be  to  descend  with  him  to  an 
early  grave. 

This  excellent  man  it  has  pleased  Crod  to  take  from 
us  ;  and  to  take  without  warning,  when  our  hope  was 
firmest,  and  his  prospects  of  usefulness  and  prosperity 
were,  to  human  eyes,  unclouded.  That  such  a  course 
should  be  so  short,  is  the  general  sorrow.  But  ought  we 
to  think  it  short  ?  In  the  best  sense  his  life  was  long. 
To  be  the  centre  of  so  many  influences ;  to  awaken 
through  so  large  a  circle  sentim^ents  of  affection  and  es- 
teem ;  to  bear  effectual  testimony  to  the  reality  of  reli- 
gion ;  to  exalt  the  standard  of  youthful  character ;  to 
adorn  a  profession  to  which  the  administration  of  public 
justice  and  the  care  of  our  civil  institutions  are  peculiar- 
ly confided  ;  to  uphold  and  strengthen  useful  associa- 
tions ;  to  be  the  friend  of  the  poor  and  ignorant,  and  a 
model  for  the  rich  and  improved ;  to  live  in  the  hearts 
of  friends,  and  to  die  amidst  general,  deep,  unaffected 
lamentation ;  these  surely  are  not  evidences  of  a  brief 
existence.  ^^  Honorable  age  is  not  that  which  standeth 
in  length  of  time,  nor  which  is  measured  by  number  of 
years  ;  but  wisdom  is  the  gray  hair  unto  men,  and  an  un- 
spotted life  is  old  age." 

Still  the  question  may  be  asked,  ^^  Why  was  he  taken 
from  so  much  usefulness  .^"  Were  that  state  laid  open 
to  us,  into  which  he  is  removed,  we  should  have  an  ao- 
pwer.     Wc  should  see,  that  this  world  is  not  the  only 
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oae  where  intellect  is  unfolded,  and  the  heart  and  active 
powers  find  objects.  We  might  see,  that  such  a  spirit 
as  his,  was  needed  now  m  another  and  nobler  province 
of  the  creation ;  and  that  all  God's  providence  towards 
him,  had  been  training  and  fitting  him  to  be  born,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  at  this  very  time,  into  the  futive  world, 
there  to  perform  offices  and  receive  blessings  which  only 
a  mind  so  firamed  and  gifted  could  sustain  and  enjoy. 
He  is  not  lost.  Jesus,  whom  he  followed,  '^hath  abol- 
ished death."  Thought,  affection,  piety,  usefulness,  do 
not  die.  If  they  did,  we  should  do  well  to  hang  his 
tomb  with  sackcloth,  or  rather  to  obliterate  every  trace 
and  recollection  of  his  tomb  and  his  name,  for  then  a 
light,  more  precious  than  the  sun's,  is  quenched  for  ever. 
But  he  is  not  lost,  nor  is  he  exiled  from  his  true  happi- 
ness. An  enlightened,  just,  and  good  mind  is  a  citizen 
of  the  universe,  and  has  faculties  and  affections  which 
correspond  to  all  God's  works.  Why  would  we  limit  it 
to  earth,  perhaps  the  lowest  world  in  this  immense  crea- 
tion ?  Why  should  not  the  spirit,  which  has  given  proof 
of  its  divine  origin  and  heavenly  tendency,  be  suffered  to 
rise  to  its  proper  abode,  to  a  holier  community,  to  a  vis- 
ion of  God,  under  which  earthly  and  mortal  natures 
would  sink  and  be  dissolved  ? 

One  benefit  of  the  early  removal  of  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Gallison,  is  obvious.  We  learn  Srom  it,  how  early  in 
]ife  the  great  work  of  life  may  begin,  and  how  success- 
fully be  prosecuted.  Had  he  lived  to  advanced  years, 
the  acquisitions  of  his  youth  would  have  been  forgotten 
and  lost  in  those  of  riper  years.  His  character  would 
have  been  an  invaluable  legacy,  but  chiefly  to  the  mature 
and  aged.  And  surely  if  his  early  death  shall  exalt  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  tlie  young ;  if  piety,  now  postponed 
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to  later  years,  t«  a  winter  wbicfa  bears  qo  such  fruit, 
shall  be  esteemed  the  omameat  and  defence  of  thai  io- 
terestiog  aod  tempted  age  ;  if  our  young  mea  shall  learn 
from  him,  that  they  belong  to  God  and  society  ;  then  his 
early  death  may  prove  as  usefial  as  a  protracted  life. 

We  shall  add  but  one  more  remark.  The  general 
sorrow  which  (bliowed  Mr.  Gallison  to  the  comb,  was 
not  only  honocable  to  himi  but  to  the  community.  For 
he  had  no  dazsling  qualities.  Hia  manners  were  not  im- 
posing, nor  was  he  aided  by  uncommon  patronagie.  His 
worth  was  unobtrusive,  mild,  retiring,  and  left  to  win  its 
own  way  to  notice  and  honor.  Yet  how  few  young  men 
have  reared  such  a  monument  in  the  memories  and  hearts 
of  the  conununity  ?  Amidst  charges  of  degeneracy,  and 
with  real  grounds  of  humiliation,  we  should  deem  it  a 
privilege  to  live  m  a  state  of  society,  in  which  such  a 
character  as  Mr.  Gallison's  is  so  generally  understood, 
and  is  recompensed  with  such  heartfelt  and  ^onerous 
praise. 
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1  htfe  thrown  into  an  Appendii  parti  of  certain  Tracts  and  DtaconrMSy 
which  were  called  forth  by  peating  oTenta  in  the  political  and  raligioaa 
worid.  I  have  aimed,  in  making  Ihe  aelectiooaf  to  take  paaaagea,  which 
contain  general  newa,  retaining  only  anch  .referencea  to  peraonal,  local, 
and  temporary  topica,  aa  aeem  neceaaaiy  to  a  flill  ondentanding  of  tba 
mrlneta. 


EXTRACTS 

raoif 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PROPOSITION 

FOR  INCREASING  THE  BfEANS  OF  THEOLOGICAL  EDUCA- 
TION AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  IN  CAMBRIDGE.  ~181& 


As  a  proposition  ib  now  before  the  public  for  increasing 
the  means  of  tlieoiogical  education  at  Harvard  University, 
it  is  thought  that  a  few  observations  on  the  subject  may 
be  acceptable  to  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  give  to 
it  much  attention,  and  whose  aid  and  patronage  may  be 
solicited. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked  by  some,  though  I  hope  the 
question  will  be  confined  to  a  few,  Wliy  ought  we  to  be 
BO  solicitous  for  the  education  of  ministers  ?  The  an- 
swer is  obvious.  The  object  of  the  ministry  is  peculiarly 
impoitanty/nTo  the  Christian  minister  are  intrusted  in  a 
messure  the  dearest  and  most  valuable  interests  of  the 
human  race.  He  is  called  to  watch  over  the  morals  of  , 
society,  and  to  awaken  and  cultivate  the  principles  of  • 
piety  and  virtue  in  the  hearts  of  individuals^  He  is  set  ' 
upart  to  dispense  that  religion,  which,  as  we  believe,  came 
from  God,  which  was  given  to  reform,  exalt,  and  console 
us,  and  on  the  reception  of  which  the  happiness  of  the 
future  life  depends.  Ought  we  not  to  be  solicitous  for 
the  wise  and  effectual  training  of  those  by  whom  this  re- 
ligion is  to  be  unfolded  and  enforced,  and  to  whose  influ- 
ence our  own  minds  and  those  of  our  children  are  to  bo 
M>  often  exposed  ? 
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Our  interest  in  a  minister  is  very  peculiar.  He  is  to 
us  what  no  other  professional  man  can  be.  We  want 
him,  not  to  transact  our  business  and  to  receive  a  com- 
pensation, but  to  be  our  friend,  our  guide,  an  inmate  in 
our  families  ;  to  enter  our  houses  in  affliction  ;  and  to 
be  able  to  give  us  light,  admonition,  and  consolation,  in 
suffering,  sickness,  and  the  last  hours  of  life. 

Our  connexion  with  roeu  of  other  professions  is  tran- 
aieni,  accidental,  rare.  With  a  minister  it  is  habitual. 
Once  in  the  week,  at  least,  we  are  to  meet  him  and  sit 
under  his  instructions.  We  are  to  give  up  our  minds  in 
a  measure  to  his  influence,  and  to  receive  from  him  im- 
pressions on  a  subject,  which,  more  than  all  others^  con- 
cerns us,  and  with  which  our  improvement  and  tran- 
quillity through  life  and  our  future  peace  are  intimately 
connected. 

We  want  the  minister  of  religion  to  address  our  under- 
standings with  clearness ;  to  extend  and  brighten  our 
moral  and  religious  conceptions  ;  to  throw  light  over  the 
obscurities  of  the  sacred  volume  ;  to  assist  us  in  repelling 
those  doubts  which  sometimes  shake  our  convictions  of 
Christian  truth  ;  and  to  establish  us  in  a  firm  and  rational 
belief. 

We  want  him,  not  only  to  address  the  understanding 
with  clearness,  but  still  more  to  speak  to  the  conscience 
and  heart  with  power  ;  to  force,  as  it  were,  our  thoughts 
from  the  world  ;  to  rouse  us  from  the  slumbers  of  an  un- 
reflecting life  ;  to  exhibit  religion  in  an  interesting  form, 
and  to  engage  our  afiections  on  the  side' of  duty.  Such 
are  the  oflices  and  aids  which  we  need  from  the  Christian 
minister.  Who  does  not  see  in  a  moment,  that  much 
preparation  of  the  intellect  and  heart  is  required  to  render 
him  successful  in  these  high  and  generous  labors  ? 

These  reasons  for  being  interested  in  the  education  of 
ministers,  grow  out  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  t«li- 
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gioo.  Another  important  remark  is,  that  the  state  of  our 
cotAntry  demands  that  greater  care  than  ever  should  be 
given  to  this  object.  It  will  not  be  denied,  I  presume, 
that  this  country  is  on  the  whole  advancing  in  intelli- 
gence. The  means  of  improvement  are  more  liberally 
and  more  generally  afforded  to  the  young  than  in  former 
times.  A  closer  connexion  subsists  with  the  cultivated 
minds  in  other  countries.  A  variety  of  institutions  are 
awakening  our  powers,  and  communicating  a  degree  of 
general  knowledge,  which  was  not  formerly  diffused  among 
us.  Taste  is  more  extensively  cultivated,  and  the  finest 
productions  of  polite  literature  find  their  way  into  many 
of  our  families.  Now  in  this  state  of  things,  in  this  in- 
creasing activity  of  intellect,  there  is  peculiar  need  of  an 
enlightened  ministry.  Religion  should  not  be  left  to 
feeble  and  ignorant  advocates,  to  roefn  of  narrow  and  un- 
furnished minds.  Its  ministers  should  be  practical  proofs, 
that  it  may  be  connected  with  the  noblest  improvements 
of  the  understanding  ;  and  they  should  be  able  to  convert 
into  weapons  for  its  defence,  the  discoveries  of  philoso- 
phy and  the  speculations  of  genius.  Religion  must  be 
adapted,  in  its  mode  of  exhibition,  to  the  state  of  society. 
The  form  in  which  we  present  it  to  the  infant,  will  not 
satisfy  and  interest  the  advanced  understanding.  In  the 
same  manner,  if  in  a  cultivated  age  religious  instruction 
does  not  partake  the  general  elevation,  it  will  be  slighted 
by  the  very  minds  whose  influence  it  is  most  desirable  to 
engage  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  piety. 

I  have  observed,  that  an  enlightened  age  requires  an 
rnlightcned  ministry.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  an  enlightened  ministry  is  a  powerful  agent 
in  continuing  and  accelerating  the  progress  of  light,  of 
refinement,  and  of  all  social  improvements.  The  limits 
of  this  essay  will  not  admit  the  full  developement  of  this 
•entiment.     I  will  only  observe,  that  perhaps  the  most  re* 
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fleeting  men  arc  not  aware  how  far  a  society  is  indebted 
for  activity  of  intellect,  delicacy  of  manners,  and  the 
strength  of  all  its  institutions,  to  the  silent,  subtile  influ- 
ence of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  are  kept  alive 
in  the  breasts  of  multitudes  by  religious  instruction. 

There  is  another  most  important  consideration  for  pro- 
moting an  enlightened  ministry.    Religious  teachers  there 
certainly  will  be,  of  one  description  or  another ;  and  if 
men  of  well  fhrnished  minds  cannot  be   found  for  this 
office,  we  shall  be  overwhelmed  by  the  ignorant  and  fa- 
natical.  The  human  heart  is  disposed,  by  its  very  nature, 
to  religions  impressions,  and  it  wants  guidance,  wants 
direction,  wants  the  light  and  ftrvor  of  other  minds,  in 
this  moat  interesting  concern.     Conscious  of  weakness, 
and  delighting  in  excitement,  it  will  follow  the  blindest 
guide  who  speaks  with  confidence  of  his  communications 
with  God,  rather  than  advance  alone  in  the  religious  life. 
An  enlightened  ministry  is  the  only  barrier  against  fanat- 
icism.     Remove    this,   and    popular    enthusiasts   would 
sweep  away  the  multitude  as  with  a  torrent,  would  oper- 
ate with  an  unresisted  power  on  the  ardent  imagination 
of  youth,  and  on  the  devotional  susceptibility  of  woman, 
and  would  even  prostrate  cultivated  minds  in  which  feel- 
ing is  the  most  prominent  trait.     Few  of  us  consider  the 
proneness  of  the  human  heart  to  extravagance  and  fanat- 
icism, or  how  much  we  are  all  indebted  for  our  safetj  to 
the  good  sense  and  intellectual  and  religious  improvement 
of  ministers  of  religion. 

Ignorant  ministers  are  driven  almost  by  necessity  to 
fanaticism.  Unable  to  interest  their  hearers  by  appeals 
to  the  understanding,  and  by  clear,  judicious,  and  affecting 
delineations  of  religion,  they  can  only  acquire  and  main- 
tain the  ascendency  which  is  so  dear  to  them,  by  inflam- 
ing the  passions,  by  exciting  a  dratempered  and  ungov- 
eraed  sensibility,  and  by  perpetuating  ignorance  and  error. 
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Every  man  of  observation  must  have  seen  melancholy 
illustrations  of  this  truth,  and  what  an  argument  does  it 
ftlTord  in  fayor  of  an  enlightened  ministry  ! 

Nothing  more  is  needed  to  show  the  great  interest 
which  the  community  oaght  to  feel  in  the  education  of 
young  men  for  the  minktry.  But  it  will  be  asked.  Are 
not  our  present  means  sufficient  ?  Are  not  our  pulpits 
filled  with  well  furnished  and  enlightened  teachers  ?  Why 
leck  to  obtain  additional  aids  for  this  important  end  ?  I 
tnswer,  first,  that  a  sufficient  number  of  enlightened 
Diinisters  is  not  trained  for  our  pulpits.  There  is  a  de- 
mand beyond  the  supply,  even  if  we  look  no  farther  than 
this  Comraonwealth ;  and  if  we  look  through  the  whole 
country,  we  shall  see  an  immense  tract  of  the  spiritual 
vineyard  uncultivated,  and  oaeultivated  for  want  of  la- 
borers. —  I  answer,  in  the  second  place,  that  whilst  in  our 
pulpits  we  have  ministers  whose  gids  and  endowments 
entitle  them  to  respect,  we  yet  need  and  ought  to  possess 
a  more  enlightened  ministry.  Many  of  our  religious 
teachers  wUl  lament  to  ns  the  deficiencies  of  their  educa- 
tion, will  lament  that  the  narrowness  of  their  circumstan- 
ces compelled  them  to  too  early  an  entrance  on  their 
work,  will  lament  that  they  were  deprived,  by  the  imper- 
fection of  our  institutions,  of  many  aids  which  the  prep- 
aration for  the  ministry  requires.  We  have  indeed 
many  good  ministers.  But  vre  ought  to  have  better.  We 
may  have  better.  But  unless  we  will  sow  more  liberally, 
we  cannot  expect  a  richer  harvest.  The  education  of 
ministers  decides  very  much  their  future  character,  and 
where  this  is  incomplete,  we  must  not  expect  to  be  blessed 
with  powerful  and  impressive  instruction.  The  sum  is, 
we  need  an  increase  of  the  means  of  theological  edu- 
cation. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  Why  shall  we  advance  fiiads  for 
the  education  of  ministers,  rather  than  of  physicians  or 
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lawyers  ?  Why  are  such  peculiar  aid  and  encourage- 
ments needed  for  this  profession  ?  Will  not  the  demand 
for  ministei^s  obtain  a  supply,  just  as  the  demand  for  every 
otl^er  species  of  talent  ?  This  reasoning  is  founded  on  a 
principle  generally  true,  that  demand  creates  a  supply  ; 
but  every  general  rule  has  its  exceptions,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  highest  offices  of  practical  wisdom  to  discern  the 
caoes  where  the  rule  fails  in  its  application. 

All  reasoning  should  give  place  to  fact.  Now  it  is  an 
undeniable  fact,  that  whilst  the  other  learned  professions 
in  our  country  are  crowded  and  overstocked,  whilst  the 
supply  vastly  surpasses  the  demand,  the  profession  of  the 
ministry  is  comparatively  deserted,  and  candidates  of  re- 
spectable standing,  instead  of  obtruding  themselves  in 
crowds,  are  often  to  be  sought  with  a  degree  of  care  and 
difficulty. 

The  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  difference  be- 
tween the  ministry  and  other  professions.  Other  profes- 
sions hold  out  the  strong  lures  of  profit  and  distinction. 
They  appeal  to  the  ambition,  the  love  of  gain,  the  desire 
of  rising  in  the  world,  which  are  so  operative  on  youth- 
ful minds.  These  lures  are  not,  and  ought  not  to  be, 
exhibited  by  the  ministry.  This  profession  makes  its  chief 
appeal  to  the  moral  and  religious  feelings  of  the  young  ; 
and  we  all  know,  how  much  fainter  these  are  than  those 
which  I  have  previously  mentioned.  Can  we  wonder, 
then,  that  the  ministry  is  less  crowded  ? 

I  proceed  to  another  remark.  The  professions  of  law 
and  medicine  do  not  imperiously  demand  any  high  moral 
qualifications  in  those  who  embrace  them.  A  young  man, 
whose  habits  are  not  altogether  pure,  or  whose  character 
is  marked  by  levity,  may  enter  on  the  study  of  these  pro- 
fessions, without  incurring  the  reproach  of  impropriety  or 
inconsistency  of  conduct.  The  ministry,  on  the  other 
hand,  demands  not  merely  unexceptionable  morals,  but  a 
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■moumeas  of  mind,  and  a  propensity  to  contemplative 
nod  devout  habits,  which  are  not  the  ordinary  cbaracter- 
isticB  of  that  age  when  a  choice  must  be  made  of  the 
business  of  life.  On  this  account,  the  number  of  the  young 
who  are  inclined  by  their  own  feelings,  and  advised  by 
others,  to  enter  the  ministry,  is  comparatively  small. 

I  am  now  led  to  another  reflection,  growing  out  of  the 
last.  The  profession  of  the  ministry  has  an  aspect  not 
inviting  to  the  young.  Youth  is  the  period  of  animation 
and  gayety.  But  to  the  hasty  observation  of  youth,  there 
is  a  gloominess,  a  solemnity,  a  painful  self-restraint  be- 
longing to  the  life  of  a  minister.  Even  young  men  of 
pure  morals  and  of  devotional  susceptibility,  shrink  from 
an  employment  which  they  think  will  separate  them  from 
the  world,  and  impose  a  rigorous  discipline  and  painful 
circumspection.  That  path,  which  they  would  probably 
find  most  tranquil  and  most  flowery,  seems  to  them  beset 
with^thoms.  Do  we  not  see  many  obstructions  to  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  students  of  theology  ? 

I  now  proceed  to  another  most  important  consideration. 
We  have  seen,  that  a  large  number  of  young  men,  qual- 
ified by  their  habits  and  feelings  for  the  ministry,  is  not 
to  be  expected.  It  is  also  a  fact,  and  a  very  decisive 
fact,  that  young  men,  thus  qualified,  generally  belong  to 
families  whose  circumstances  are  confined,  and  whose 
means  of  educating  their  children  are  exceedingly  nar- 
row. From  this  class  of  society,  the  ministerial  profes- 
sion, as  is  well  known,  receives  its  largest  supplies.  Do 
we  not  at  once  discover  from  this  statement,  that  this  pro** 
fessioQ  demands  from  the  community  peculiar  encourage- 
ment ? — Let  me  briefly  repeat  what  I  have  said.  From 
the  nature  of  the  ministry,  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
young  are  disposed  or  fitted  to  enter  it,  and  of  this  num- 
ber a  considerable  paH  are  unable  to  defray  the  expenses 
af  their  edueation  \  and  yet  the  community  has  the  high- 
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est  possible  interest  in  giving  them  the  best  education 
which  the  improvements  of  the  age  and  the  opulence  of 
the  country  will  admit.  Is  it  not  clear,  that  there  ought 
to  be  provided  liberal  funds  for  this  most  valuable  object  ? 

Will  it  here  be  asked,  why  the  candidate  for  the  min- 
istry cannot  borrow  money  to  defray  the  charges  of  his 
education  ?  I  answer,  it  is  not  always  easy  for  hire  to 
borrow.  Besides,  a  debt  is  a  most  distressing  incum- 
brance to  a  man  who  has  a  prospect  of  a  salary  so  small, 
that,  without  exertions  foreign  to  his  profession,  it  will 
hardly  support  him.  Can  we  wonder  that  the  profes- 
sion is  declined,  in  preference  to  such  a  burden  ? 

Where  this  burden,  however,  is  chosen,  the  effect  is 
unhappy,  and  the  cause  of  religion  is  often  a  sufferer. 
The  candidate,  unwilling  to  contract  a  larger  debt  than  is 
indispensable  to  his  object,  hurries  through  his  studies,  and 
enters  unfurnished  and  unprepared  on  the  ministry.  His 
first  care  is,  as  it  should  be,  to  free  himself  from  his  pe- 
cuniaiy  obligations ;  and  for  this  end  be  endeavours  to 
unite  some  secular  employment  with  his  sacred  calling.  In 
this  way  the  spirit  of  study  and  of  his  profession  is  damped. 
He  forms  negligent  habits  in  his  preparation  for  the  pul- 
pit, which  he  soon  thinks  are  justified  by  the  wants  of  a 
growing  family.  His  imperfect  education,  therefore,  is 
never  completed.  His  mind  remains  stationary.  A  mea- 
gre library,  which  he  is  unable  to  enlarge,  furnishes  the 
weekly  food  for  his  flock,  who  are  forced  to  subsist  on  an 
uninteresting  repetition  of  the  same  dull  thoughts. 

This  is  the  melancholy  history  of  too  many  who  enter 
the  ministry.  Few  young  men  among  us  are  in  fact  suf^ 
ficiently  prepared,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  religious 
instruction  is  not  what  it  should  be.  The  community  at 
large  cannot  perhaps  understand  how  extensive  a  prep- 
aration the  ministry  requires.  There  is  one  idea,  how- 
ever, which  should  teach  them,  that  it  ought  to  be  more 
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•itmnve  than  that  which  is  demanded  for  anj  other  pro* 
feanon.  A  lawjer  and  physician  begin  their  emplojment 
with  a  small  number  of  clients  or  patients,  and  their 
practice  is  confined  to  the  least  important  cases  within 
their  respective  departments.  Thej  have  therefore  much 
leisure  for  preparation  after  entering  on  their  pursuits, 
and  graduallj  rise  into  public  notice.  Not  so  the  minis- 
ter. He  enters  at  once  on  the  stage.  All  the  duties  of  a 
parish  immediately  devolve  upon  him.  His  connexion  at 
the  first  moment,  extends  to  as  large  a  number  as  he  will 
ever  be  called  to  serve.  His  station  is  at  first  conspicu- 
ous. He  is  literally  burdened  and  pressed  with  duties. 
The  mere  labor  of  composing  as  many  sermons  as  are 
demanded  of  him,  is  enough  to  exhaust  his  time  and 
strength.  If,  then,  his  education  has  been  deficient,  how 
is  it  to  be  repaired  ?  Amidst  these  disadvantages,  can 
we  wonder  that  the  mind  loses  its  spring,  and  soon  be- 
comes satisfied  with  very  humble  productions  ?  How  im- 
portant is  it,  that  a  good  foundation  should  be  laid,  that  the 
theological  student  should  have  time  to  accumulate  some 
intellectual  treasures,  and  that  he  should  be  trained  un- 
der circumstances  more  suited  to  give  him  an  uncoiH 
({aerable  love  of  his  profession,  of  study,  and  of  the  cause 
to  which  he  is  devoted  I 
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NoTHiiTG  is  plainer,  than  that  the  leaders  of  the  partj 
called  "Orthodox,"  hare  adopted  and  mean  to  enforce 
a  system  of  exclusion,  in  regard  to  Liberal  Christians. 
Thej  spare  no  pains  to  infect  the  minds  of  their  too  easy 
followers  with  the  persuasion,  that  they  ought  to  refuse 
communion  with  their  Unitarian  brethren,  and  to  deny 
them  the  name,  character,  and  privileges  of  Christians. 
On  this  system,  I  shall  now  offer  several  observations. 

I  begin  with  an  important  suggestion.  I  beg  that  it 
may  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the  zeal*  of  Liberal 
Cluristians  on  this  point,  has  no  other  object  than  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  church  of  Christ.  We  are 
pleading,  not  our  own  cause,  but  the  cause  of  our  Mas- 
ter. The  denial  of  our  Christian  character,  by  fallible 
and  imperfect  men,  gives  us  no  anxiety.  Our  relation  to 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  to  be  dissolved  by  the  breath  of  man. 
Our  Christian  rights  do  not  depend  on  human  passions. 
We  have  precisely  the  same  power  over  our  brethren 
which  they  have  over  us,  and  are  equally  authorized  to 
sever  them  from  the  body  of  Christ.  Still  more  ;  if  the 
possession  of  truth  give  superior  weight  to  denunciation, 
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we  are  persuaded  that  our  opposera  will  be  the  severeel 
sufferers,  should  we  think  fit  to  hurl  back  the  sentence  of 
exclusion  and  condemnation.  But  we  have  no  disposition 
to  usurp  power  over  our  brethren.  We  believe,  that  the 
spirit  which  is  so  studiousij  excited  against  ourselves,  has 
done  incalculable  injury  to  the  cause  of  Christ ;  and  we 
pray  God  to  deliver  us  from  its  power. 

Why  are  the  name,  character,  and  rights  of  Christians, 
to  be  denied  to  Unitarians  ?  Do  they  deny  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ  ?  Do  they  reject  his  word  as  the  rule  of  their 
faith  and  practice  ?  Do  their  lives  discover  indifierence 
to  his  authority  and  example  ?  No,  these  are  not  their 
offences.  They  are  deficient  in  none  of  the  qualifications 
of  disciples,  which  were  required  in  the  primitive  age. 
Their  ofience  is,  that  they  read  the  Scriptures  for  them- 
selves, and  derive  from  them  different  opinions  on  certain 
points,  from  those  which  others  have  adopted.  Mistake 
of  judgment  is  their  pretended  crime,  and  this  crime  is 
laid  to  their  charge  by  men  who  are  as  liable  to  mistake 
as  themselves,  and  who  seem  to  them  to  have  fiillen  into 
some  of  the  grossest  errors.  A  condemning  sentence 
from  such  judges,  carries  with  it  no  terror.  Sorrow  for 
its  uncharitabieness,  and  strong  disapprobation  of  its  ap* 
rogance,  afe  the  principal  feelings  which  it  inspires. 

It  is  truly  astonishing,  that  Christians  are  not  more 
impressed  with  the  unbecoming  spirit,  the  arrogant  style, 
of  those  who  deny  the  Christian  character  to  professed 
and  exemplary  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  because  they 
differ  in  opinion  on  some  of  the  most  subtile  and  difficult 
subjects  of  theology.  A  stranger,  at  hearing  the  lan- 
guage of  these  denouncers,  would  conclude,  without  a 
doubt,  that  they  were  clothed  with  infallibility,  and  were 
appointed  to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  brethren.  But  for 
myself,  I  know  not  a  shadow  of  a  pretence  for  the  lan- 
guage of  superiority  assumed  by  our  adversaries.    Are 
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thej  exempted  from  the  common  frailty  of  our  nature  ? 
Has  God  given  them  superior  intelligence  ?  Were  they 
educated  under  circumstances  more  favorable  to  improve- 
ment, than  those  whom  they  condemn  ?  Have  they 
brought  to  the  Scriptures  more  serious,  anxious,  and  un- 
wearied attention  ?  Or  do  their  lives  express  a  deeper 
reverence  for  Grod  and  for  his  Son  ?  No.  They  are  falli- 
ble, imperfect  men,  possessing  no  higher  means,  and  no 
stronger  motives  for  studying  the  word  of  God,  than 
their  Unitarian  brethren.  And  yet  their  language  to 
them  is  virtually  this ;  —  **  We  pronounce  you  to  be  in 
error,  and  in  moBt  dangerous  error.  We  know  that  we 
are  right,  and  that  you  are  wrong,  in  regard  to  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  You  are  unworthy 
the  Christian  name,  and  unfit  to  sit  with  us  at  the  table 
of  Christ.  We  offer  you  the  truth,  and  you  reject  it  at 
the  peril  of  your  souls."  Such  is  the  language  of  humble 
Christians  to  men  who,  in  capacity  and  apparent  piety, 
are  not  inferior  to  themselves.  This  language  has  spread 
from  the  leaders,  through  a  considerable  |^rt  of  the  com- 
munity. Men  in  those  walks  of  life  which  leave  them 
without  leisure  or  opportunities  for  improvement,  are 
heard  to  decide  on  the  most  intricate  points,  and  to  pass 
sentence  on  men  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  the 
Study  of  the  Scriptures  !  The  female,  forgetting  the 
tenderness  of  her  sex,  and  the  limited  advantages  which 
her  education  affords  for  a  critical  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, inveighs  with  bitterness  against  the  damnable  er- 
rors of  »uch  men  as  Newton,  Locke,  Clarke,  and  Price  ! 
The  young,  too,  forget  the  modesty  which  belongs  to 
their  age,  and  hurl  condemnation  on  the  head  which  has 
grown  gray  in  the  service  of  God  and  mankind.  Need 
1  ask,  whether  this  spirit  of  denunci^ion  for  supposed 
error,  becomes  the  humble  and  fallible  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ  > 
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In  viadication  of  this  system  of  exclusion  and  denunci- 
ation, it  is  often  urged,  that  the  "  honor  of  religion,"  the 
**  purity  of  the  church,"  and  the  "cause  of  truth,"  forbid 
those  who  hold  the  true  Grospel,  to  maintain  fellowship 
with  those  who  support  corrupt  and  injurious  opinians. 
Without  stopping  to  notice  the  modesty  of  those  who 
claim  an  exclusive  knowledge  of  the  true  Gospel,  I  would 
answer,  that  the  "  honor  of  religion  "  can  never  suflfer  by 
admitting  to  Christian  fellowship  men  of  irreproachable 
livesy  whilst  it  has  sufiered  most  severely  from  that  nar- 
row and  uncharitable  spirit  which  has  excluded  such  men 
for  imagined  errors.  I  answer  again, that  the  ''cause 
of  truth  "  can  never  suffer  by  admitting  to  Christian  fel- 
lowship, men  who  honestly  profess  to  make  the  Scriptures 
their  rule  of  &ith  and  practice,  whibt  it  has  suffered  most 
severely  by  substituting  for  this  standard,  conformity  to 
human  creeds  and  formularies.  It  b  truly  wonderful,  if 
excommunication  for  supposed  error  be  the  method  of 
purifying  the  church,  that  the  church  has  been  so  long 
and  so  wofuUy  corrupted.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  deficiencies  of  Christians  in  other  respects,  they  have 
certainly  discovered  no  criminal  reluctance  in  applying 
this  instrument  of  purification.  Could  the  thunders  and 
lightnings  of  excommunication  have  corrected  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  church,  not  on6  pestilential  vapor  would 
have  loaded  it  for  ages.  The  air  of  Paradise  would  not 
have  been  more  pure,  more  refreshing.  But  what  does 
history  tell  us  ?  It  tells  us,  that  the  spirit  of  exclusion 
and  denunciation  has  contributed  more  than  all  other 
causes  to  the  corruption  of  the  church,  to  the  diffusion  of 
error ;  and  has  rendered  the  records  of  the  Christian 
community  as  black,  as  bloody,  as  revolting  to  humanity, 
as  the  records  of  q^lpireB  founded  on  conquest  and  guilt. 

But  it  is  said.  Did  not  the  Apostle  denounce  the  erro- 
neous, and  pronounce  a  curse  on  the  "  abettors  of  another 
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gospel  ?  "  This  is  the  stronghold  of  the  friends  of  de- 
nunciation. But  let  us  never  forget,  that  the  Apostles 
were  inspired  men,  capable  of  marking  out  with  unerring 
certainty,  those  who  substituted  "another  gospel"  for 
the  true.  Show  us  their  successors,  and  we  will  cheer- 
fully obey  th^m. 

It  is  also  important  to  recollect  the  character  of  those 
men,  against  whom  the  apostolic  anathema  was  directed. 
They  were  men,  who  knew  distinctly  what  the  Apostles 
taught,  and  yet  opposed  it ;  and  who  endeavoured  to  sow 
division,  and  to  gain  followers,  in  the  churches  which  the 
Apostles  had  planted.  These  men^  resisting  the  known 
instructions  of  the  authorized  and  inspired  teachers  of  the 
Gospel,  and  discovering  a  factious,  selfish,  mercenary 
spirit,  were  justly  excluded  as  unworthy  the  Christian 
name.  But  what  in  common  with  these  men,  have  the 
Christians  whom  it  is  the  custom  of  the  *' Orthodox"  to 
denounce  ?  Do  these  oppose  what  they  know  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  ?  Do  they  not  revere 
Jesus  and  his  inspired  messengers  ?  Do  they  not  dissent 
from  their  brethren,  simply  because  they  believe  that 
their  brethren  dissent  from  their  Lord  ? — Let  us  not  for- 
get, that  the  contest,  at  the  present  day,  is  not  between 
the  Apostles  themselves  and  men  who  oppose  their  known 
instructions,  but  uninspired  Christians,  who  equally  receive 
the  Apostles  as  authorized  teachers  of  the  Gospel,  and 
who  only  differ  in  judgment  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
their  writings.  How  unjust,  then,  is  it  for  any  class  of 
Christians  to  confound  their  opponents  with  the  factious 
and  unprincipled  sectarians  of  the  primitive  age.  Mis- 
take in  judgment  is  the  heaviest  charge  which  one  de« 
nomination  has  now  a  right  to  urge  against  another  ;  and 
do  we  find  that  the  Apostles  ever  denounced  mistake  as 
^  awful  and  fatal  hostility  "  to  the  Gospel ;  that  they  pro- 
nounced anathemas  on  men  who  wished  to  obey,  but  who 
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misapprehended  their  doctrines  ?  The  Apostles  well  re- 
membered, that  none  ever  mistook  more  widely  than 
themselves.  They  remembered,  too,  the  lenity  of  their 
Lord  towards  their  errors,  and  this  lenity  they  cherished 
and  labored  to  difiVise. 

But  it  is  asked,  Have  not  Christians  a  right  to  bear 
** solemn  testimony  "  against  opinions  which  are  "utterly 
subversive  of  the  G^pel,  and  most  dangerous  to  men's 
eternal  interests  **  ?  To  this  I  answer,  that  the  opinions 
of  men,  who  discover  equal  intelligence  and  piety  with 
ourselves,  are  entitled  to  respectful  consideration.  If, 
after  inquiry,  they  seem  erroneous  and  injurious,  we  are 
authorized  and  bound,  according  to  our  ability,  to  eir 
pose,  by  fair  and  serious  argument,  their  nature  and  ten- 
dency. But  I  maintain,  that  we  have  no  right  as  individ- 
uals, or  in  an  associated  capacity,  to  bear  our  *'  solemn 
testimony  "  against  these  opinions,  by  menacing  with  ruin 
the  Christian  who  listens  to  them,  or  by  branding  them 
with  the  most  terrifying  epithets,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting candid  inquiry  into  dieir  truth.  This  is  the 
fashionable  mode  of  ** bearing  testimony,"  and  it  is  a 
weapon  which  will  always  be  most  successful  in  the  hands 
of  the  proud,  the  positive,  and  overbearing,  who  are  most 
impatient  of  coillradiction,  and  have  least  regard  to  the 
rights  of  their  brethren. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  right  of  Christians,  as  to 
bearing  testimony  against  opinions  which  they  deem  in- 
jurious, I  deny  that  they  have  any  right  to  pass  a  con- 
demning sentence,  on  account  of  these  opinions,  on  the 
characters  of  men  whose  general  deportment  is  conformed 
to  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Both  Scripture  and  reason 
unite  in  teaching,  that  the  best  and  only  standard  of  char- 
acter 19  the  life  ;  and  he  who  overlooks  the  testimony  of 
a  Christian  life,  and  grounds  a  sentence  of  condemnation 
on  opinions,  about  which  he,  as  well  as  his  brother,  may 
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err,  riolates  most  flagrantly  the  duty  of  just  and  candid 
Ittdgment,  and  opposes  the  peaceful  and  charitable  spirit 
of  the  Gospel.  Jesus  Christ  says,  "By  their  fruits  shall 
ye  know  them."  "Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me, 
LfOrd,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but 
he  who  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 
"  Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command 
jou."  "  He  that  heareth  and  doeth  these  my  sayings," 
L  e.  the  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  "I  will 
liken  him  to  a  man  who  built  his  house  upon  a  rock."  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar  passages.  The  whole 
Scriptures  teach  us,  that  he  and  he  only  is  a  Christian, 
whose  life  is  governed  by  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and 
that  by  this  standard  alone,  the  profession  of  this  religion 
should  be  tried.  We  do  not  deny,  that  our  brethren  have 
a  right  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  our  Christian  character. 
But  we  insist  that  we  have  a  right  to, be  judged  by  the 
fairest,  the  most  approved,  and  the  most  settled  rules,  by 
which  character  can  be  tried  ;  and  when  these  are  over- 
looked, and  the  most  uncertain  standard  is  applied,  we 
are  injured ;  and  an  assault  on  character,  which  rests  on 
this  ground,  deserves  no  better  name  than  defamation  and 
persecution. 

1  know  that  this  suggestion  of  persecution,  will  be  in- 
dignantly repelled  by  those  who  deal  most  largely  in  de-* 
nunciation.  But  persecution  is  a  wrong  or  injury  inflicted 
for  opinions  ;  and  surely  assaults  on  character  fall  under 
this  definition.  Some  persons  seem  to  think,  that  perse- 
cution consists  in  pursuing  error  with  fire  and  sword  ;  and 
that  therefore  it  has  ceased  to  exist,  except  in  distem- 
pered imaginations,  because  no  class  of  Christians  among 
ns  is  armed  with  these  terrible  weapons.  But  no.  The 
form  is  changed,  but  the  spirit  lives.  Persecution  has 
given  up  its  halter  and  fagot,  but  it  breathes  venom'  from 
te  lips,  and  secretly  blasts  what  it  cannot  openly  destroy. 
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For  example,  a  Liberal  minister,  however  circumspect 
in  his  walk,  irreproachable  in  all  his  relations,  no  sooner 
avows  his  honest  convictions  on  some  of  the  most  difficult 
subjects,  than  his  name  begins  to  be  a  by-word.  A  thou- 
sand suspicions  are  infused  into  his  hearers  ;  and  it  is  in- 
sinuated, that  he  is  a  minister  of  Satan,  in  "  the  guise  of 
an  angel  of  light.*'  At  a  little  distance  from  his  home, 
calumny  assumes  a  bolder  tone.  He  is  pronounced  an 
infidel,  and  it  is  gravely  asked,  whether  he  believes  in  a 
God.  At  a  greater  distance,  his  morals  are  assailed.  He 
is  a  man  of  the  world,  "  leading  souls  to  hell,"  to  gratify 
the  most  selfish  passions.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  he 
must  not  say  a  word  about  persecution,  for  reports  like 
these  rack  no  limbs  ;  they  do  not  even  injure  a  hair  of 
his  head  ;  a  ml  how  then  is  he  persecuted  ?  —  Now  for  my- 
self, I  am  as  willing  that  my  adversary  should  take  tny 
purse  or  my  life,  as  that  he  should  rob  me  of  my  reputa- 
tion, rob  me  of  the  affection  of  my  friends,  and  of  my 
means  of  doing  good.  "  He  who  takes  from  me  my  good 
name,"  takes  the  best  possession  of  which  human  power 
can  deprive  me.  It  is  true,  that  a  Christian's  reputation 
is  comparatively  a  light  object ;  and  so  is  his  property,  so 
is  his  life  ;  all  are  light  things  to  him,  whose  hope  is  full 
of  immortality.  But,  of  all  worldly  blessings,  an  honest 
reputation  is  to  many  of  us  the  most  precious  ;  and  he 
who  robs  us  of  it,  is  the  most  ii\]urious  of  mankind,  and 
among  the  worst  of  persecutors.  Let  not  the  friends  of 
denunciation  attempt  to  escape  this  charge,  by  pleading 
(heir  sense  of  duty,  and  their  sincere  desire  to  promote 
the  cause  of  truth.  St.  Dominic  was  equally  sincere, 
when  he  built  the  Inquisition  ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  many 
torturers  of  Christians,  have  fortified  their  reluctant  mind& 
at  the  moment  of  applying  the  rack  and  the  burning  iron, 
by  the  sincere  conviction,  that  the  cause  of  truth  required 
the  sacrifice  of  its  foes.     I  beg  that  these  remarks  may 
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not  be  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  party  called  '*  Or« 
tbodox,'*  among  whom  are  multitudes  whose  humility  and 
chanty  would  revolt  from  making  themselves  the  stand- 
ards of  Christian  piety,  and  from  assailing  the  Christian 
character  of  their  brethren. 

Many  other  considerations  may  be  added  to  those  which 
have  been  already  urged,  against  the  system  of  excluding 
from  Christian  fellowship  men  of  upright  lives,  on  account 
of  their  opinions.  It  necessarily  generates  perpetual  dis- 
cord in  the  church.  Men  differ  in  opinions  as  much  as  in 
features.  No  two  minds  are  perfectly  accordant.  The 
shades  of  belief  are  infinitely  diversified.  Amidst  this 
immense  variety  of  sentiment,  every  man  is  right  in  his 
own  eyes.  Every  man  discovers  errors  in  the  creed  of 
his  brother.  Every  man  is  prone  to  magnify  the  impor- 
tance of  his  own  peculiarities,  and  to  discover  danger  in 
the  peculiarities  of  others.  This  is  human  nature.  Every 
man  is  partial  to  his  own  opinions,  because  they  are  his 
own,  and  his  self-will  and  pride  are  wounded  by  contra- 
diction. Now  what  must  we  expect,  when  beings  so  err- 
ing, so  divided  in  sentiment,  and  so  apt  to  be  unjust  to  the 
views  of  others,  assert  the  right  of  excluding  one  another 
from  the  Christian  church  on  account  of  imagined  error  ? 
as  the  Scriptures  confine  this  right  to  no  individual  and  to 
no  body  of  Christians,  it  belongs  alike  to  all ;  and  what 
must  we  expect,  when  Christians  of  all  capacities  and  dis- 
positions, the  ignorant,  prejudiced,  and  self-conceited,  im- 
agine it  their  duty  to  prescribe  opinions  to  Christendom, 
and  to  open  or  to  shut  the  door  of  the  church  according 
to  the  decision  which  their  neighbours  may  form  on  some 
of  the  most  perplexing  points  of  theology  ?  This  ques- 
tion, unhappily,  has  received  answer  upon  answer  if 
ecclesiastical  history.  We  there  see  Christians  denoun- 
cing and  excommunicating  one  another  for  supposed  error, 
until  every  denomination  has  been  pronounced  accursed 
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by  some  portion  of  the  Chriatiua  world  ;  so  that  were  the 
curses  of  men  to  prevail,  not  one  human  being  would  en- 
ter heaven.  To  me  it  appears,  that  to  plead  for  the  right 
of  excluding  men  of  blameless  lives,  on  account  of  their 
opinions,  is  to  sound  the  peal  of  perpetual  and  universal 
war.  Arm  men  with  this  power,  and  we  shall  have  "  noth- 
ing but  thunder,"  Some  persons  are  sufficiently  simple 
to  imagine,  that  if  this  *' horrid  Unitarianism  "  were*  once 
hunted  down,  and  put  quietly  into  its  grave,  the  church 
would  be  at  peace.  But  no  :  our  present  contests  have 
their  origin,  not  in  the  "enormities"  of  Unitarianism^ 
but  very  much  in  the  principles  of  human  nature,  in  the 
love  of  power,  in  impatience  of  contradiction,  in  men's 
passion  for  imposing  their  own  views  upon  others,  in  the 
same  causes  which  render  them  anxious  to  make  prose-* 
lytes  to  all  their  opinions.  Were  Unitarianism  quietly- 
interred,  another  and  another  hideous  form  of  error  would 
start  up  before  the  zealous  guardians  of  the  "  purity  oF 
the  church."  The  Arminian,  from  whom  the  pursuit  has 
been  diverted  for  a  time  by  bis  more  olTending  Unitarian 
brother,  would  soon  be  awakened  from  his  dream  of  secu- 
rity, by  the  clamor  of  denunciation  ;  and  should  the  Ar^ 
minian  fall  a  prey,  the  Calvinists  would  then  find  time  to 
look  into  the  controversies  among  themselves,  and  almost 
every  class  would  discover,  with  the  eagle  eye  of  their 
brethren  at  New  York,  that  those  who  differ  firom  them 
hold  "  another  gospel, "  and  ought  to  be  '*  resisted  and 
denounced."  Thus  the  wars  of  Christians  will  be  per- 
petual. Never  will  there  be  peace,  until  Christians  agree 
to  differ,  and  agree  to  look  for  the  evidences  of  Christian 
character  in  the  temper  and  the  life. 

Another  argument  against  this  practice  of  denouncing 
the  supposed  errors  of  sincere  professors  of  Christianity, 
is  this.  It  exalts  to  supremacy  in  the  church,  men  who 
have  the  least  claim  to  influence.     Humble,  meek,  and 
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sfl^tionate  Christiaos  «re  leaal  disposed  to  make  creod« 
for  thftir  brethren,  and  to  denounce  those  who  diifer  from 
them*  On  the  oontrarj,  the  impetuous,  proud^  and  enthu- 
nantic,  men  who  cannot  or  will  not  weigh  the  arguments  of 
opponents,  are  always  most  positive,  and  most  unsparing  in 
deannciation.  These  take  the  lead  in  a  system  of  exclu* 
sion.  They  have  no  false  modesty,  no  false  charity,  to 
ahaekle  their  zeal  in  framing  fundamentab  for  their  breth- 
ren, and  in  punishing  the  obstinate  in  error.  The  oonse- 
qaeiice  is,  that  creeds  are  formed,  which  exclude  from 
Christ's  church  some  of  his  truest  followers,  which  out- 
rage reason  as  well  as  revelation,  and  which  subsequent 
ages  are  obliged  to  mutilate  and  explain  away,  lest  the 
whole  religion  be  rejected  by  men  of  reflection.  Such 
has  been  the  history  of  the  cburc^.  It  is  strange  that  we 
do  not  learn  wisdom  from  the  past.  What  man,  who  feels 
his  own  fallibility,  who  sees  the  errors  into  which  the  posi- 
tive and  '*  orthodox  "  of  former  times  have  been  betray- 
ed, and  who  considers  his  own  utter  inability  to  decide  on 
the  degree  of  truth,  which  every  mind,  of  every  capacity, 
raont  receive  in  order  to  salvation,  will  not  tremble  at  the 
responsibility  of  prescribing  to  his  brethren,  in  his  own 
words,  the  views  they  must  maintain  on  the  most  perplex- 
ing subjects  of  religion  ?  Humility  will  always  leave  this 
work  to  others. 

Another  imp<»iant  consideration  is,  that  this  system  of 
excluding  men  of  apparent  sincerity,  for  their  opinions, 
Midrely  subverts  free  inquiry  into  the  Scriptures.  When 
once  a  particular  system  is  surrounded  by  this  bulwark  ; 
when  once  its  defenders  have  broi^ght  the  majority  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  rejection  of  it  is  a  mark  of  depravity  and 
perdition,  what  but  the  name  of  liberty  b  left  to  Chris- 
tians ?  The  obstacles  to  mquiry  are  as  real,  and  may  be 
as  powerful,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inquisition. 
The  nmkitnde  dare  not  think,  and  the  thinking  dare  not 
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Bpeak.  The  right  of  private  judgment  may  thus,  in  a 
Protestant  cotintry,  be  reduced  to  a  nuUitj.  It  is  true, 
that  men  are  sent  to  the  Scriptures ;  but  thej  are  told 
before  they  go,  that  they  will  be  driven  from  the  church 
on  earth  and  in  heaven,  unless  they  find  in  the  Scriptures 
the  doctrines  which  are  embodied  in  the  popular  creed. 
They  are  told,  indeed,  to  inquire  for  themselves ;  but 
they  are  also  told,  at  what  points  inquiry  must  arrive ; 
and  the  sentence  of  exclusion  hangs  over  them,  if  they 
happen  to  stray,  with  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  men, 
into  forbidden  paths.  Now  this  ''Protestant  liberty  "  is, 
in  one  respect,  more  irritating  than  Papal  bondage.  It 
mocks  as  well  as  enslaves  us.  It  talks  to  us  courteously 
as  friends  and  brethren,  whilst  it  rivets  our  chains.  It 
invites  and  even  charges  us  to  look  with  our  own  eyes, 
but  with  the  same  breath  warns  us  against  seeing  any 
thing  which  Orthodox  eyes  have  not  seen  before  us.  Is 
this  a  state  of  things  favorable  to  serious  inquiry  into  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  ?  yet,  how  long  has  the  church  been 
groaning  under  this  cruel  yoke  ! 

Another  objection  to  this  system  of  excluding  professed 
disciples  of  Christ,  on  account  of  their  opinions,  is,  that 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  great  principles  of  Congrega- 
tionalism. In  churches,  where  the  power  is  lodged  in  a 
few  individuals,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  learned 
men  in  the  community,  the  work  of  marking  out  and  ex- 
cluding the  erroneous,  may  seem  less  difficult.  But 
among  Congregationalists,  the  tribunal,  before  which  the 
offender  is  to  be  brought,  is  the  whole  church,  consisting 
partly  of  men  in  humble  circumstances  and  of  unimproved 
minds  ;  partly  of  men  engaged  in  active  and  pressing 
business  ;  and  partly  of  men  of  education,  whose  studies 
have  been  directed  to  law  and  medicine.  Now  is  this  a 
tribunal,  before  which  the  most  intricate  points  of  theolo' 
gy  are  to  be  discussed,  and  serious  inquisBrs  are  to  an- 
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Bwer  for  opinioiis,  which  they  have  perhaps  examined 
more  laboriously  and  faithfully  than  all  their  judges  .' 
WooM  a  church  of  humble  men,  conscious  of  their  lim 
ite«i  opportunities,  coasent  to  try,  for  these  pretended 
crinaos,  professing  Christians,  as  intelligent,  as  honest, 
and  as  exemplary  as  themselves  ?  It  is  evident,  that  in 
the  business  of  excluding  men  for  opinions,  a  ehuroh  can 
be  Uttle  more  f hon  the  tool  of  the  ministM*,  or  a  lew  influ- 
ential members  ;  and  our  churches  are,  in  general,  too 
iadspendeot  and  too  upright  to  take  this  part  in  so  solemn 
a  trmnsaetion.  -  To  correct  their  deficiencies,  and  to 
quicken  their  zeal  on  this  point,  we  are  now  threatened 
with  ftew  tribunals,  or  Consociations,  whose  office  it  will  be 
to  try  minbters  for  their  errors,  to  inspect  the  cburcheSf 
and  to  advise  and  assist  them  in  the  extirpation  of  "  here- 
sy." Whilst  the  laity  are  slumbering,  the  ancient  and 
free  eonstitution  of  our  churches  is  silently  undermined, 
and  is  crumbling  away.  Since  argument  is  insufficient  to 
produce  uniformity  of  opiaioii,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
more  powerful  instruments  of  conviction  ;  I  mean,  to 
KccLBsiASTicAL  counTs.  And  are  this  people  indeed 
prepared  to  submit  to  this  most  degrading  form  of  vassal- 
age ;  a  vassalage,  which  reaches  and  palsies  the  mind, 
and  unpoaes  on  it  the  dreams  and  fictions  of  men,  for  the 
everlasting  truth  of  God  ! 

These  remarks  lead  me  to  the  last  consideration  which 
I  shall  urge  against  the  proposed  system  of  exclusion  and 
separation.  This  system  will  shake  to  the  foundation  our 
religious  institutions,  and  destroy  many  habits  and  con- 
nexions which  have  had  the  happiest  influence  on  the  reli- 
gions  character  of  this  people.  In  the  first  place,  if 
Christian  communien  and  all  acknowledgments  of  Chris- 
tian character  are  to  be  denied  on  the  ground  of  diflfer- 
ence  of  opinion,  the  annual  *'Ceaventien  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministers  of  Massachusetts,"  that  ancient  bond  of 
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anion,  muvt  be  disbolved  ;  and  in  its  dissolution  we  shall 
lose  the  edifying,  honorable,  and  rare  example  of  minis- 
ters regularly  assembling,  not  to  exercise  power  and  to 
fetter  the  conscience,  but  to  reciprocate  kind  affection, 
and  to  unite  in  sending  relief^  to  the  families  of  their  de* 
ceased  brethren.  This  event  may  gladden  the  heart  of 
the  sectarian  ;  it  wifi  carry  no  joy  to  the  widow  and  or- 
phan.—  In  the  next  place,  the  "Associations  of  Minis- 
ters,"  in  our  difierent  counties,  must  in  many  cases  be 
broken  up,  to  make  room  for  new  associations,  founded 
on  similarity  of  opinion.  Thus,  that  intercourse  which 
now  subsists  between  ministers  of  difierent  persuasions, 
and  which  tends  to  enlarge  the  mind  and  to  give  a  liber- 
ality to  the  feelings,  will  be  diminished,  if  not  destroyed  ; 
and  ministers,  becoming  more  contracted  and  exclusive, 
will  communicate  more  of  this  unhappy  spirit  to  their 
societies.  —  In  the  next  place,  neighbouring  churches, 
which,  from  their  very  foundation,  have  cultivated  Chris- 
tian communion,  and  counselled  and  comforted  each  oth- 
er, will  be  mutually  estranged,  and  catching  the  temper 
of  their  religious  guides,  will  exchange  fellowship  for 
denunciation  ;  and  instead  of  delighting  in  each  other's 
prosperity,  will  seek  each  other's  destruction.  —  Again  ; 
in  the  same  church,  where  Christians  of  different  views 
have  long  acknowledged  each  other  as  disciples  of  our 
Master,  and  have  partaken  the  same  feast  of  charity,  an- 
gry divisions  will  break  forth,  parties  will  be  marshalled 
under  different  leaders,  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
wit]  bo  burled  by  the  majority  on  their  guiltless  brethren 
(if  the  majority  should  be  "  orthodox  "),  and  thus  anger, 
heart-burnings,  and  bitter  recriminations  will  spread 
through  many  of  our  towns  and  churches. — Again; 
many  of  our  religious  societies  will  be  rent  asunder,  their 
ministers  dismissed,  and  religions  institutions  cease.  It 
is  weli  known,  that  many  of  our  country  parishes  are  able 
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lo  support  but  a  single  minister.  At  the  same  time,  they 
are  divided  in  sentiment  ;  and  nothing  but  a  spirit  of 
charity  and  forbearance  has  produced  that  union  by 
which  public  worship  has  been  maintained.  Once  let  the 
proposed  war  be  proclaimed,  let  the  standard  of  party  be 
raised,  and  a  minister  must  look  for  support  to  that  party 
only  to  which  he  is  attached.  An  '*  Orthodox"  minister 
should  blush  to  ask  it  from  men  whom  he  denounces  for 
honest  opinions,  and  to  whom  he  denies  all  the  ordinances 
of  the  Gospel.  It  surely  cannot  be  expected  that  Liberal 
Christians  will  contribute,  by  their  property,  to  uphold  a 
system  of  exclusion  and  intolerance  directed  against 
themselves.  What,  then,  will  be  the  fate  of  many  of  our 
societies  ?  Their  ministers,  even  now,  can  with  difficulty 
maintain  the  conflict  with  other  denominations.  Must 
they  not  sink,  when  deserted  by  their  most  efficient 
friends  ?  Many  societies  will  be  left,  as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd,  a  prey  to  those  whom  we  call  sectarians,  but 
who  will  no  longer  have  an  exclusive  right  to  the  name, 
if  the  system  of  division,  which  has  been  proposed,  be 
adopted.  Many  ministers  will  be  compelled  to  leave  the 
field  of  their  labors  and  their  prospects  of  usefulness  ; 
and  1  fe/ir  the  ministry  will  lose  its  hold  on  the  aflcction 
and  veneration  of  men,  when  it  shall  have  engendered  so 
much  division  and  contention.  —  But  this  is  not  all.  llie 
system  of  denying  the  Christian  name  to  those  who  difier 
from  us  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  will  carry  discord 
not  only  into  churches,  but  faimilies.  In  how  many  in- 
stances are  heads  of  families  divided  in  opinion  on  the 
present  subjects  of  controversy  ?  Hitherto  they  have 
loved  each  other  as  partakers  of  the  same  glorious  hopes, 
and  have  repaired  in  their  domestic  joys  and  sorrows  to 
the  same  God  (as  they  imagined)  through  the  same  Medi- 
ator. But  now,  they  are  taught  that  they  have  dilFcrent 
Gods  and    different  gospels,   and   are  taught   that  the 
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friends  of  tmth  are  not  to  hold  communion  with  its  re- 
jecters. Let  this  doctrine  be  received,  and  one  of  the 
tenderest  ties  by  which  many  wedded  hearts  are  knit  to- 
gether  will  be  dissolved.  The  family  altar  must  fall.  Re- 
ligion will  be  known  in  many  a  domestic  retreat,  not  as  a 
bond  of  union,  but  a  subject  of  debate,  a  source  of  dis- 
cord or  depression. 

Now  I  ask.  For  what  boon  ai'e  all  these  sacrifices  to  be 
made  ?  The  great  end  is,  that  certain  opinions,  which 
have  been  embraced  by  many  serious  and  inquiring 
Christians  as  the  truth  of  God,  may  be  driven  from  the 
church,  and  be  dreaded  by  the  people  as  among  the  worst 
of  crimes.  Uniformity  of  opinion,  —  that  airy  good, 
which  emperors,  popes,  councils,  synods,  bishops,  and 
ministers  have  been  seeking  for  ages,  by  edicts,  creeds, 
threatenings,  excommunications,  inquisitions,  and  flames, 
— this  is  the  great  object  of  the  system  of  exclusion,  sep» 
aration,  and  denunciation,  which  is  now  to  be  introduced. 
To  this  we  are  to  sacrifice  our  established  habits  and 
bonds  of  union ;  and  this  is  to  be  pursued  by  means 
which,  as  many  reflecting  men  believe,  threaten  our 
dearest  rights  and  liberties. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped,  that  reflecting  laymen  will  no 
longer  shut  their  eyes  on  this  subject.  It  is  a  melancholy 
fact,  that  our  long  established  Congregational  form  of 
church  government  is  menaced,  and  tribunals  unknown  to 
our  churches,  and  unknown,  as  we  believe,  to  the  Scrip- 
tures,  are  to  be  introduced  ;  and  introduced  for  the  very 
purpose,  that  the  supposed  errors  and  mistakes  of  minis- 
ters and  private  Christians  may  be  tried  and  punished  as 
heresies,  that  is,  as  crimes.  In  these  tribunab,  as  in  ail 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  the  clergy,  who  make  theology  their 
profession,  will  of  necessity  have  a  preponderating  influ- 
ence, so  that  the  question  now  before  the  pvblic  is,  iu  fact, 
only  a  new  form  of  the  old  controversy,  which  has  agi- 
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taled  all  ages ;  namely,  whether  the  clergy  shall  think  for 
the  laity,  or  prescribe  to  them  their  relig'on.  Were  this 
question  fairly  proposed  to  the  public,  there  would  be  but 
one  answer  ;  but  it  is  wrapped  up  in  a  dark  phraseology 
about  the  purity  and  order  of  the  church,  a  phraseology, 
which,  1  believe,  imposes  on  multitudes  of  ministers  as 
well  aa  laymen,  and  induces  acquiescence  in  measures, 
the  real  tendency  of  which  they  would  abhor.  It  is,  I 
hope,  from  no  feeling  of  party,  but  from  a  sincere  regard 
to  the  religion  of  Christ,  that  I  would  rouse  the  slumber- 
ing minds  of  this  community  to  the  dangers  which  hang 
over  their  religious  institutions.  No  power  is  so  rapidly 
accumulated,  or  so  dreadfully  abused,  as  ecclesiastical 
power.  It  assails  men  with  menaces  of  eternal  woe,  un- 
less they  submit,  and  gradually  awes  the  most  stubborn 
and  strongest  minds  into  subjection.  I  mean  not  to  as- 
cribe the  intention  of  introducing  ecclesiastical  tyranny 
to  any  class  of  Christians  among  us  ;  but  I  believe,  that 
many,  in  the  fervor  of  a  zeal  which  may  be  essentially 
virtuous,  are  about  to  touch  with  unhallowed  hands  the 
ark  of  God,  to  support  Christianity  by  measures  which  its 
raild  and -charitable  spirit  abhors.  I  believe,  that  many, 
overlooking  the  principles  of  human  nature,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  church,  are  about  to  set  in  motion  a  spring  of 
which  they  know  not  the  force,  and  cannot  calculate  the 
efiects.  I  believe,  that  the  seed  of  spiritual  tyranny  is 
sown,  and  although  to  a  careless  spectator  it  may  seem 
the  "smallest  of  all  seeds,"  it  has  yet,  within  itself,  a 
fata!  principle  of  increase,  and  may  yet  darken  this  region 
of  our  country  with  its  deadly  branches. 

The  time  is  come,  when  the  friends  of  Christian  libei^ 
ty  and  Christtaa  charity  are  called  to  awake,  and  to  re- 
member their  duties  to  themselves,  to  posterity,  and  to 
tlie  church  of  Christ.  The  time  is  come,  when  the  rights 
>f  conscience  and  the  freedom  of  our  churches  must  be 
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defended  with  zeal.     The  time  is  come,   when  menace 
and  denunciation  must  be  met  with  a  spirit  which  will 
show  that  we  dread  not  the  frowns  and  lean  not  on  the 
favor  of  man.     The  time  is  come,  when  every  expression 
of  superiority  on  the  part  of  our  brethren  should  be  re- 
pelled as  criminal  usurpation.     But  in  doing  this,  let  the 
friends  of  liberal  and  genuine  Christianity  remember  the 
spirit  of  their  religion.     Let  no  passion  or  bitterness  dis- 
honor their  sacred  cause.     In  contending  for  the  Gospel, 
let  them  not  lose  its  virtues  or  forfeit  its  promises.  —  We 
are  indeed  called  to  pass  through  one  of  the  severest 
trials  of  human   virtue,  the  trial  of  controversy.     We 
should  carry  with  us  a  sense  of  its  danger.     Religion, 
when,  made  a  subject  of  debate,  seems  often  to  lose  its 
empire  over  the  heart  and  life.     The  mild  and  affection- 
ate spirit  of  Christianity  gives  place  to  angry  recrimina- 
tions and  cruel  surmises.     Fair  dealing,  uprightness,  and 
truth,  arc  exchanged  for  the  arts  of  sophistry.     The  de- 
votional feelings,  too,  decline  in  warmth  and  tenderness. 
Let  us,  then,  watch  and  pray.     Let  us  take  heed  that  the 
weapons  of  our  warfare  be  not  carnal.     Whilst  we  repel 
usurpation,  let  us  be  just  to  the  general  rectitude  of  many 
by  whom  our  Christian  rights  are  invaded.     Whilst  we 
repel  the  uncharitable  censures  of  men,  let  us  not  forget 
that  deep  humility  and  sense  of  un worthiness  with  which 
we  should  ever  appear  before  God.     In  our  zeal  to  main- 
tain the  great  truth,  that  our  Father  in  Heaven  is  alone 
the  Supreme  God,  let  us  not  neglect  that  intercourse  with 
him,  without  which  the  purest  conceptions  will  avail  little 
to  enthrone  him  in  our  hearts.     In  our  zeal  to  hold  fast 
the  ''word  of  Christ,"  in  opposition  to  human  creeds  and 
formularies,   let  us  not  forget,  that  our  Lord  demands 
another  and  a  still  more  unsuspicious  confession  of  him, 
even  the  exhibition  of  his  spirit  and  religion  in  our  lives. 
The  controversy  in  which  we  are  engaged,  is  indeed 
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painful ;  but  it  was  not  chosen,  but  forced  upon  us,  and 
we  ought  to  regard  it  as  a  part  of  the  discipline  to  which 
a  wise  Providence  has  seen  fit  to  subject  us.  Like  all 
other  trials,  it  is  designed  to  promote  our  moral  perfec- 
tion. I  trust,  too,  that  it  is  designed  to  promote  the 
cause  of  truth.  Whilst  I  would  speak  diffidently  of  the, 
future,  I  still  hope,  that  a  brighter  day  is  rising  on  the 
Christian  church,  than  it  has  yet  enjoyed.  The  Gospel 
is  to  shine  forth  in  its  native  glory.  The  violent  excite- 
ment, by  which  some  of  the  corruptions  of  this  divine 
system  are  now  supported,  cannot  be  permanent ;  and 
the  uncharitableness  with  which  they  are  enforced^  will 
react,  like  the  persecutions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in 
favor  of  truth.  Already  we  have  the  comfort  of  seeing 
many  disposed  to  inquire,  and  to  inquire  without  that  ter- 
ror which  has  bound  as  with  a  spell  so  many  minds.  We 
doubt  not,  that  this  inquiry  will  result  in  a  deep  convic- 
tion, that  Christianity  is  yet  disfigured  by  errors  which 
have  been  transmitted  from  ages  of  darkness.  Of  this, 
at  least,  we  are  sure,  that  inquiry,  by  discovering  to  men 
the  difficulties  and  obscurities  which  attend  the  present 
topics  of  controversy,  will  terminate  in  what  is  infinitely 
more  desirable  than  doctrinal  concord,  in  the  diffiision  of 
a  mild,  candid,  and  charitable  temper.  I  pray  God,  that 
Ihis  most  happy  consummation  may  be  in  no  degree  ob- 
structed by  any  unchristian  feelings,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing my  sincere  efforts,  have  escaped  me  in  the  present 
controversy. 
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It  is  due  to  truth,  and  a  just  deference  to  our  fellow- 
Christians,  to  take  notice  of  objections  which  are  cur- 
rently made  to  our  particular  views  of  religion  ;  nor  ought 
we  to  dismiss  such  objections  as  unworthy  of  attention, 
on  account  of  their  supposed  lightness  ;  because  what  is 
light  to  us,  may  weigh  much  with  our  neighbour,  and  truth 
may  suffer  from  obstructions  which  a  few  explanations 
might  remove.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  those  Christians, 
who  are  called  Unitarian,  have  been  wanting  in  this  duty. 
Whilst  they  have  met  the  labored  arguments  of  their  op- 
ponents fully  and  fairly,  they  have  overlooked  the  loose, 
▼ague,  indefinite  objections,  which  float  through  the  com- 
munity, and  operate  more  on  common  minds  than  formal 
reasoning.  On  some  of  these  objections,  remarks  will 
now  be  offered  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  our  plainness  of 
speech  will  not  be  construed  into  severity,  nor  our  stric- 
tures on  different  systems  be  ascribed  to  a  desire  of  re- 
taliation. It  cannot  be  expected,  that  we  shall  repel  with 
indifference,  what  seem  to  us  reproaches  on  some  of  the 
most  important  and  consoling  views  of  Christianity.  Be- 
lieving that  the  truths,  which  through  God's  good  provi- 
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dence  we  are  called  to  maintain,  are  necessary  to  the 
vindication  of  the  Divine  character,  and  to  the  prevalence 
of  a  more  enlightened  and  exalted  piety,  we  are  bound  to 
assert  them  earnestly,  and  to  speak  freely  of  the  opposite 
errors  which  now  disfigure  Christianity. — What,  then, 
are  the  principal  objections  to  Unitarian  Christianity  ? 

I.  It  is  objected  to  us,  that  we  deny  the  Divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ.     Now  what  does  this  objection   mean  ? 
What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  Divinity  of  Christ  ? 
In  the  sense  in  which  many  Christians,  and  perhaps  a 
majority,  interpret  it,  we  do  not  deny  it,  but  believe  it  as 
firmly  as  themselves.     We  believe  firmly  in  the  Divinity 
of  Christ's  mission  and  office,  that  he  spoke  with  Divine 
authority,  and  was  a  bright  image  of  the  Divine  perfec- 
tions.   We  believe  that  God  dwelt  in  him,  manifested 
himself  through  him,  taught  mei\  by  him,  and  communi- 
cated to  him  his  spirit  without  measure.     We  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  most  glorious  display,  expres- 
sion, and  representative  i>f  God  to  mankind,  so  that  in 
seeing  and  knowing  him,  we  see  and  know  the  invisible 
Father  ;  so  that  when  Christ  came,  God  visited  the  world 
and  dwelt  with  men  more  conspicuously  than  at  any  form- 
er period.     In  Christ's  words,  we  hear  God  speaking  ;  in 
his  miracles,  we  behold  Grod  acting  ;  in  his  character  and 
life,  we  see  an  unsullied  nnage  of  God's  purity  and  love. 
We  believe,  then,  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  as  this  term  is 
often'afid  properly  used.  —  How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do 
we  differ  from  other  Christians  ?     We  differ  in  thisim- 
portanl  respect.    Whilst  we  honor  Christ  as  the  Son,  re- 
presentative, and  image  of  the  Supreme  God,  we  do  not 
believe  him  to  be  the  Supreme  Grod  himself.   We  maintain, 
that  Christ  and  God  are  dUtincl  6etNg»,  two  beings,  not  one 
and  the  same  being.     On  this  point  a  little  repetition  may 
be  pardoned,  for  many  good  Christians,  after  the  ooutro- 
rersies  of  ages,  misunderstand  the  precise  difference  be- 
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tween  us  and  themselves.  Trinitarianism  teaches,  thal^^ 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  supreme  and  Infinite  GoS,  and  That  he  / 
and  his  Father  are  not  only  one  in  affection,  counsel,  and 
will,  hut  are  strictly  and  literally  mie_an4  the  same  being.  / 
Now  to  us  this  doctrine  is  most  unscriptural  and  irration^ 
al.  We  say  that  the  Son  cannot  be  the  same  being  with 
his  own  Father  ;  that  he,  who  was  sent  into  the  world  to 
save  it,  cannot  be  the  living  God  who  sent  him.  The  Ian* 
guage  of  Jesus  is  explicit  and  unqualified.  '*  I  came  not 
to  do  mine  own  will." —  '*  I  came  not  from  myself." —  '*  I 
came  from  God^'*  Now  we  afiirm,  and  this  is  our  chief 
heresy,  that  Jesus  was  not  and  could  not  be  the  God  from 
whom  he  came,  but  was  another  being  ;  and  it  amazes  us 
that  any  can  resist  this  simple  truth.  The  doctrine,  that 
Jesus,  who  was  born  at  Bethlehem  ;  who  ate  and  drank 
and  slept ;  who  suffered  and  was  crucified  ;  who  came 
from  God  ;  who  prayed  to  God  ;  who  did  God's  will ;  and 
who  said,  on  leaving  the  world,  "I  ascend  to  my  Father 
and  your  Father,  to  my  God  and  your  God  "  ;  the  doc- 
trine that  this  Jesus  was  the  Supreme  God  himself,  and 
the  same  being  with  his  Father,  this  seems  to  us  a  contra- 
diction to  reason  and  Scripture  so  flagrant,  that  the  simple 
statement  of  it  is  a  sufficient  refutation.  We  are  ofleo 
charged  with  degrading  Christ ;  but  if  this  reproach  be- 
long to  any  Christians,  it  falb,  we  fear,  on  those  who  ac- 
cuse him  of  teaching  a  doctrine  so  contradictory,  and  so 
subversive  of  the  supremacy  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 
Certainly  our  humble  and  devout  Master  has  given  no 
ground  for  this  accusation.  He  always  expressed  towards 
God  the  reverence  of  a  son.  He  habitually  distinguished 
himself  from  God.  He  referred  to  God  all  his  powers. 
He  said  without  limitation  or  reserve,  *'The  Father  is 
greater  than  I."  —  "Of  myself  I  can  do  nothing."  If  to 
represent  Christ  as  a  being  distinct  from  God,  and  as  in« 
ferior  to  him,  be  to  degrade  him,  then  let  our  opponenUi 
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lay  the  guilt  where  it  belongs,  not  on  us,  but  on  our  MaiH 
ter,  whose  language  we  borrow,  in  whose  very  words  we 
express  our  sentiments,  whose  words  we  dare  not  trifle 
with  and  force  from  their  plain  sense.  Our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  say  more  ;  but  we  ask  common  Christians, 
who  have  taken  their  opinions  from  the  Bible,  rather  than 
from  human  systems,  to  look  honestly  into  their  own 
minds,  and  to  answer  frankly,  whether  they  have  not  un- 
derstood and  believed  Christ's  divinity,  in  the  sense  main- 
tained by  us,  rather  than  in  that  (or  which  the  Trinitarians 
contend. 

2.  We  proceed  to  another  objection,  and  one  which 
probably  weighs  more  with  multitudes  than  any  other.  It 
is  this,  that  our  doctrine  regpec^ing  Chrigf  talftf»R  from  the 
sinner  the  o.Qly  ground  of  hope.  It  is  said  by  our  oppo- 
nents, "  We  and  all  men  are  sinners  by  our  very  nature, 
and  infinitely  guilty  before  God.  The  sword  of  divine 
justice  hangs  over  us,  and  hell  opens  beneath  us ;  and 
where  shall  we  find  a  refuge  but  in  an  infinite  Saviour  ? 
/  We  want  an  Infinite  Atonement ;  and  in  depriving  us  of 
this,  you  rob  us  of  our  hope,' you  tear  from  the  Scriptures 
the  only  doctrine  which  meets  our  wants.  We  may  bum 
our  Bibles,  if  your  interpretation  be  true,  for  our  case  is 
desperate  ;  we  are  lost  for  ever.'*  In  such  warm  and 
wild  language,  altogether  unwarranted  by  Scripture,  yet 
exceedingly  fitted  to  work  on  common  and  terror-stricken 
minds,  our  doctrine  is  constantly  assailed. 

Now,  to  this  declamation,  for  such  we  esteem  it,  we  op« 
pose  one  plain  request.  Show  us,  we  say,  a  single  pas* 
Ysage  in  the  Bible,  in  which  we  are  told  that  the  sjaJiif  man 
jis  infinite,  and  needs  an  infinite  atonement  We  find  not 
one.  Not  even  a  whisper -of -this  doctrine  comes  to  us 
from  the  sacred  writers.  Let  us  stop  a  moment  and  weigh 
this  doctrine.  It  teaches  us  that  man,  although  created 
by  God  a  frail,  erring,  mid  imperfect  being,  and  even 
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created  with  an  irresistible  propensity  to  sin,  is  yet  regard- 
ed by  the  Creator  as  an  infinite  offender,  meriting  infinite    * 
punishment  for  his  earliest  transgressions  ;  and  that  he  is 
doomed  to  endless  torment,  unless  an  infinite  Saviour  ap- 
pear for  his  rescue  !    How  can  any  one,  we  ask,  charge 
on  our  benevolent  and  rishteQus  Parent  such  a  govern- 
ment of  his  creatures  ? — fWe  maintain,  that  man  is  not  V 
created  in  a  condition  which  makes  an  infinite  atonement    /  V 
necessary  ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  any  creature  can  fall^ 
into  a  condition,  from  whic^  God  may  not  deliver  hiiA^ 
without  this  rigid  exped^xiLj    Surely,  if  an  infinite  satis- 
faction to  justice  were  indispensable  to  our  salvation,  if 
God  took  on  him  human  nature  for  the  very  purpose  of 
offering  it,  and  if  this  fact  constitute  the  peculiar  glory, 
the  life  and  essence,  and  the  saving  efficacy  of  the  Gos- 
pel, we  must  find  it  expressed  clearly,  definitely,  in  at 
least  one  passage  in  the  Bible.     But  not  one,  we  repeat 
it,  can  be  found  there.  —  We  maintain,  further,  that  this 
doctrine  of  God  becoming  a  victim  and  sacrifice  for  his 
own  rebellious  subjects,  is  as  irrational  as  it  is  unscriptu- 
ral.     We  have  always  supposed  that  atonement,  if  neces- 
sary, was  to  be  made  io,  not  by,  the  sovereign  who  has 
been  ofiended  ;  and  we  cannot  conceive  a  more  unlikely 
method  of  vindicating  his  authority,  than  that  he  himself 
should  bear  the  punishment  which  is  due  to  transgressors 
of  his  laws.  —  We  have  another  objection.     If  an  infinite 
atonement  be  necessary,  and  if,  consequently,  none  but 
God  can  make  it,  we  see  not  but  that  God  must  become  a 
sufferer,  must  take  upon  himself  our  pain  and  woe  ;  a 
thought  from  which  a  pious  mind  shrinks  ivith  horror. 
To  escape  this  difficulty,  we  are  told,  that  Christ  suffered 
as  man,  not  as  God  ;  but  if  man  only  sufiered,  if  only  a 
human  and  finite  mind  suflTered,  if  Christ,  as  God,  was 
perfectly  happy  on  the  cross,  and  bore  only  a  short  and 
limited  pain  in  his  human  nature,  where,  we  ask,  was  the 
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tnfiaite  atonement  ?    Where  is  the  boasted  hope  which 
this  doctrine  is  said  to  give  to  the  sinner  ? 

The  objection,  that  there  is  no  hope  for  the  sinner, 
unless  Christ  be  the  infinite  Grod,  amazes  us.  Surely  if 
we  have  a  Father  in  heaven,  of  infinite  goodness  and 
power,  we  need  no  other  infinite  person  to  save  us.  The 
common  doctrine  disparages  and  dishonors  the  only  true 
Grod,  our  Father,  as  if,  without  the  help  of  a  second  and 
a  third  divinity,  equal  to  himself,  he  could  not  restore  his 
Irail  creature,  man.  We  have  not  the  courage  of  our 
(brethren.  With  the  Scriptures  in  our  hands,  with  the 
solemn  attestations  which  they  contain  to  the  divine  Unit/, 
and  to  Christ's  dependence,  we  dare  not  give  to  the  God 
and  Father  of  Jesus  an  equal  or  rival  in  the  glory  of 
originating  our  redemption,  or  of  accomplishing  it  by  un- 
derived  and  infinite  power.  —  Are  we  asked,  as  we  some- 
times are,  what  is  our  hope,  if  Christ  be  not  the  supreme 
God  ?  We  answer,  it  is  the  boundless  and  almighty 
goodness  of  his  Father  and  our  Father  ;  a  goodness 
which  cannot  require  an  infinite  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
a  frail  and  limited  creature.^  God's  essential  and  un- 

1  changeable  mercy,  n<^  Christ's  infinity,  is  the  Scriptural 
foundation   of  a  sinner's  hop^    In  the   Scriptures,  our 

*  heavenly  Father  is  always  represented  as  the  sole  origi- 
nal, spring,  and  first  cause  of  our  salvation  ;  and  let  no 
one  presume  to  divide  His  glory  with  another.  That 
Jesus  came  to  save  us,  we  owe  entirely  to  the  Father's 
benevolent  appointment.  That  Jesus  is  perfectly  ade- 
quate to  the  work  of  our  salvation,  is  to  be  believed,  not 
because  he  is  himself  the  supreme  God,  but  because  the 
supreme  and  unerring  God  selected,  commissioned,  and 
empowered  him  for  this  ofiice. — That  his  death  is  an  im- 
portant means  of  our  salvation,  we  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge ;  but  ascribe  its  efficacy  to  the  merciful  disposition 
of  God  towards  the  human  race.    To  build  the  hope  of 
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pBrdon  on  the  independent  and  infinite  sufficiency  of  Jcbub 
Christ,  18  to  build  on  an  unscriptural  and  false  foundation; 
for  Jesus  teaches  us,  that  of  himself  he  can  do  nothing  ; 
that  all  power  is  given  to  him  by  his  Father  ;  and  that  he 
is  a  proper  object  of  trust,  because  he  came  not  of  him- 
self, or  to  do  his  own  will,  but  because  the  Father  sent 
him.  We  indeed  lean  on  Christ,  but  it  is  because  he  is 
"a  comer-stone,  chosen  by  God  and  laid  by  God  in 
Zion."  Grod's  forgiving  love,  declared  to  mankind  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  exercised  through  him,  is  the  foumla- 
tion  of  hope  to  the  penitent,  on  which  we  prinmrily  rest, 
and  a  firmer  the  universe  cannot  furnish  us. 

S.  We  now  proceed  to  another  objection.  We  are 
charged  with  expecting  to  be  saved  by  Works,  and  not  by 
Grrac$..^Thiir  charge  may  be  easily  despatched,  and  a 
more  groundless  one  cannot  easily  be  imagined.  We  in- 
deed attach  great  importance  to  Christian  works,  or 
Christian  obedience,  believing  that  a  practice  or  life  con- 
formed to  the  precepts  and  example  oC  Jesus,  is  the  great 
end  for  which  faith  in  him  is  required,  and  is  the  great 
condition  on  which  everlasting  life  is  bestowed.  We  are 
accustomed  to  speak  highly  of  the  virtues  and  improve- 
ments of  a  true  Christian,  rejecting  with  abhorrence  the 
idea,  that  they  are  no  better  than  the  outward  Jewish 
righteousness,  which  the  Prophet  called  '*  filthy  rags  "  ; 
and  maintaining  with  the  Apostle,  that  they  are  *'intlie 
sight  of  Grod,  of  great  price."  We  believe  that  holiness 
or  virtue  is  the  very  image  of  Grod  in  the  human  soul,  a 
ray  of  his  brightness,  the  best  gill  which  he  communicates 
to  his  creatures,  the  highest  benefit  which  Christ  came  to 
confer,  the  only  important  and  lasting  distinction  between 
man  and  man.  StMl  we  always  and  eamesHy  maintain, 
that  no  human  virtue,  no  human  obedience,  can  give  a 
legal  claim,  a  right  by  merit,  to  the  life  and  iinmortality 
brought  to  light  by  Christ.    We  see  and  mourn  over  the 
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deficiencies,  broken  resolutions,  and  mixed  motives  of  the 
best  men.  We  always  affirm,  that  God's  grace,  benigni* 
ty,  free  kindness,  is  needed  by  the  most  advanced  Chris' 
tians,  and  that  to  this  alone  we  owe  the  promise  in  th« 
Grospel,  of  full  remission,  and  everlasting  happiness  to 
the  penitent.  None  speak  of  mercy  more  constantly  than 
we.  One  of  our  distinctions  is,  that  we  magnify  .this 
lovely  attribute  of  the  Deity.  So  accustomed  are  we  to 
insist  on  the  infinity  of  Grod's  grace  and  mercy,  that  our 
adversaries  often  charge  us  with  forgetting  his  justice  ; 
and  yet  it  is  objected  to  us,  that,  renouncing  grace,  we 
appeal  to  justice,  and  build  our  hope  on  the  abundance 
of  our  merit ! 

4.  We  now  proceed  to  another  objection  often  urged 
against  our  views,  or  rather  against  those  who  preach 
them  ;  and  it  is  this,  that  we  preach* "ffliSfanty.  To  meet 
«  this  objection,  we  beg  to  know  what  is  intended  by  moral- 
ity. Are  we  to  understand  by  it,  what  it  properly  signi- 
fies, our  whole  duty,  however  made  known  to  us,  whether 
by  nature  or  revelation  ?  Does  it  mean  the  whole  extent 
of  those  obligations  which  belong  to  us  as  moral  beings  ? 
0oe8  it  mean  that  "sober,  righteous,  godly  life,"  which 
I  our  moral  Governor  has  prescribed  to  us  by  his  Son,  as 
the  great  preparation  for  heaven  ?  If  this  be  morality, 
we  cheerfully  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  preaching  it, 
and  of  laboring  chiefly  and  constantly  to  enforce  it  ^'  and 
believing,  as  we  do,  that  all  the  doctrines,  precepts,  threat* 
enings,  and  promises  of  the  Gospel,  are  revealed  for  no 
other  end  than  to  make  men  moral,  in  this  true  and  gen- 
erous sense,  we  hope  to  continue  to  merit  this  reproach. 

We  fear,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the 
morality,  which  is  said  to  be  the  burden  of  our  preaching. 
Some,  at  least,  who  thus  reproach  us,  mean  that  we  are 
accustomed  to  enjoin  only  a  worldly  and  social  morality, 
consisting  in  common  honesty,  common  kindness,  and 
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freedom  horn  gross  yioes  ;  neglectiag  to  inculcate  inward 
purity,  devotion,  heayenlj-mindedness,  an  1  loye  to  Jesus 
Christ.  We  hope  that  the  persons  who  thus  accuse  us 
speak  from  rumor,  and  have  never  heard  our  instructions 
for  themselves  ;  for  the  charge  is  false  ;  and  no  one  who 
ever  sat  under  our  ministry  can  urge  it,  without  branding 
htmaelf  a  slanderer.  The  first  and  great  commandment, 
which  is  to  love  God  supremely,  b  recognised  and  en- 
forced habitually  in  our  preaching;  and  our  obligations  to 
Jesus  Christ,  the  friend  who  died  for  us,  are  urged,  we 
hope,  not  wholly  without  tenderness  and  effect. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  observe  of  many,  that 
when  they  reproach  us  with  moral  preaching,  they  do  not 
mean  that  we  teach  only  outward  decencies,  but  that  we 
do  not  inculcate  certain  favorite  doctrines,  which  are  to 
them  the  very  marrow  and  richness  of  the  Qospel.  When 
such  persons  hear  a  sermon,  be  the  subject  what  it  may, 
which  is  not  seasoned  with  recognitions  of  the  Trinity, 
total  depravity,  and  similar  articles  of  fiiith,  they  call  it 
moral.  According  to  this  strange  and  unwarrantable  use 
of  the  term,  we  rejoice  to  say  that  we  are  **  moral  preach- 
ers "  ;  and  it  comforts  us  that  we  have  for  our  pattern, 
**  1%B  who  spake  as  man  never  spake, "  and  who,  in  his 
longest  discourse,  has  dropped  not  a  word  aboiit  a  Trin- 
ity, or  inborn  corruption,  or  special  and  electing  grace  ; 
and  still  more,  we  seriously  doubt  whether  our  preaching 
could  with  propriety  be  called  moral,  did  we  urge  these 
doctrines,  especially  the  two  last ;  for,  however  warmly 
they  may  be  defended  by  honest  men,  they  seem  to  us  to 
border  on  immorality  ;  that  is,  to  dishonor  Gk>d,  to  weak- 
en the  sense  of  responsibility,  to  break  the  spirit,  and  to 
^NMen  the  restraints  on  guilty  passion. 

5.  Another  objection  urged  against  us,  is,  that  our  sys- 
tem does  not  produce  as  much  seal,  seriousness,  and  pie- 
ty as  other  views  of  religion.    The  objeetion  it  is  diffieull 
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to  repel,  except  by  language  which  will  seem  to  be  a 
boasting  of  ourselves.  When  expressed  in  plain  lan- 
guage, it  amounts  to  this  ;  —  '*  We  Trinitarians  and  Cal- 
vinists  are  better  and  more  pious  than  you  Unitarians,  and 
consequently  our  system  is  more  Scriptural  than  yours. " 
Now  assertions  of  this  kind  do  not  strike  us  as  very  mod- 
est and  humble,  and  we  believe  that  truth  does  not  re- 
quire us  to  defend  it  by  setting  up  our  piety  above  that 
of  our  neighbours. — This,  however,  we  would  say,  that 
if  our  zeal  and  devotion  are  faint,  the  fault  is  our  own» 
not  that  of  our  doctrine.  We  are  sure  that  our  views 
of  the  Supreme  Being  are  incomparably  more  afiecting 
and  attractive  than  those  which  we  oppose.  It  is  the 
great  excellence  of  our  system,  that  it  exalts  God,  vindi- 
cates his  parental  attributes,  and  appeals  powerfully  to 
the  ingenuous  principles  of  love,  gratitude,  and  venera- 
tion ;  and  when  we  compare  it  with  the  doctrines  which 
are  spread  around  us,  we  feel  that  of  all  men  we  are 
most  inexcusable,  if  a  filial  piety  do  not  spring  up  and 
grow  strong  in  our  hearts. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  suggest  some  causes 
for  the  charge,  that  our  views  do  not  favor  seriousness 
and  zeal.  One  reason  probably  is,  that  we  interpret  with 
much  rigor  those  precepts  of  Christ,  which  forbid  osten- 
tation, and  enjoin  modesty  and  retirement  in  devotion. 
We  dread  a  showy  religion.  We  are  disgusted  with  pre- 
tensions to  superior  sanctity,  that  stale  and  vulgar  way 
of  building  up  a  sect.  We  believe  that  true  religion 
speaks  in  actions  more  than  in  words,  and  manifests  itself 
chiefly  in  the  common  temper  and  life  ;  in  giving  up  the 
passions  to  Grod's  authority,  in  inflexible  uprightness  and 
truth,  in  active  and  modest  charity,  in  candid  judgment, 
and  in  patience  under  trials  and  injuries.  We  think  it 
no  part  of  piety  to  publish  its  fervors,  but  prefer  a  deli- 
cacy in  regard  to  these  secrets  of  the  soul ,  and  hence, 
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to  those  persons  who  think  religion  is  to  be  worn  con- 
spicuously and  spoken  of  passionately,  we  may  seem  cold 
and  dead,  when  perhaps,  were  the  heart  uncovered,  it 
might  be  seen  to  be  "alive  to  Crod,"  as  truly  as  their 
own. 

Again,  it  is  one  of  our  principles,  flowing  necessarily 
from  our  views  of  Grod,  that  religion  is  cheerful ;  that 
where  its  natural  tendency  is  not  obstructed  by  false 
theology,  or  a  melancholy  temperament,  it  opens  the 
heart  to  every  pure  and  innocent  pleasure.  We  do  not 
think  that  piety  disfigures  its  face,  or  wraps  itself  in  a 
funeral  pall  as  its  appropriate  garb  Now,  too  many  con- 
ceive of  religion  as  something  gloomy,  and  never  to  be 
named  but  with  an  altered  tone  and  countenance ;  and 
where  they  miss  these  imagined  signs  of  piety,  they  can 
hardly  believe  that  a  sense  of  God  dwells  in  the  heart. 

Another  cause  of  the  error  in  question,  we  believe  to 
be  this.  Our  religious  system  {excludes,  or  at  least  does 
not  favor,  those  overwhelming  terrors  and  transports 
which  many  think  essential  to  piety.  We  do  not  be-> 
lieve  in  shaking  and  disordering  men's  understandings, 
by  excessive  fear,  as  a  preparation^r  supernatural  grace 
and  immediate  conversion.  This  we  regard  as  a  dread- 
ful corruption  and  degradation  of  religion.  Religion,  we 
believe,  is  a  gradual  and  rational  work,  beginning  some- 
times in  sudden  impressions,  but  confirmed  by  reflection, 
growing  by  the  regular  use  of  Christian  means,  and  ad- 
vancing silently  to  perfection.  Now,  because  we  specify 
no  time  when  We  were  overpowered  and  created  anew  by 
irresistible  impulse  ;  because  we  relate  no  agonies  of  de- 
spair succeeded  by  miraculous  light  and  joy,  we  are 
thought  by  some  to  be  strangers  to  piety  ;  — how  reason- 
ably, let  the  judicious  determine. 

Once  more  ;  we  are  thought  to  want  zeal,  because  our 
principles  forbid  us  to  use  many  methods  for  spreading 
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(hem,  which  are  common  with  other  Christians.  Whtlpf 
we  value  highly  our  peculiar  Ticws,  and  look  to  them  for 
the  best  fruitfl  of  piety,  we  still  consider  ourselves  as 
hound  to  think  charitably  of  those  who  doubt  or  denj 
them  ;  and  with  this  conviction,  we  cannot  enforce  them 
with  that  vehemence,  positiveness,  and  style  of  menace^ 
which  constitute  much  of  the  zeal  of  certain  denomina- 
tions ;  —  and  we  freely  confess  that  we  would  on  no  ac- 
count exchange  our  charity  for  their  zeal ;  and  we  trust 
that  the  time  is  near,  when  he  who  holds  what  he  deems 
truth  with  lenity  and  forbearance,  will  be  accounted  more 
pious  than  he  who  compasseth  sea  and  land  to  make  pros- 
elytes to  his  sect,  and  **  shuts  the  gates  of  mercy  '*  on  all 
who  will  not  bow  their  understandings  to  his  creed. — We 
fear,  that  in  these  remarks  we  may  have  been  uncon- 
sciously betrayed  into  a  self-ezalting  spirit.  Nothing 
could  have  drawn  them  from  us,  but  the  fact  that  a  very 
common  method  of  opposing  our  sentiments,  is  to  deciy 
the  piety  of  those  who  adopt  them.  After  all,  we  mean 
not  to  deny  our  great  deficiencies.  We  have  nothing  to 
boast  before  God,  although  the  cause  of  truth  forbids  us 
to  submit  to  the  censortousness  of  our  brethren. 

6.  Another  objection  to  our  views,  is,  that  they  lead  to 
a  rejection  of  revelation.  Unitarianism  has  been  called 
"a  half-way  house  to  infidelity.*'  —  Now,  to  this  objecti<m 
we  need  not  oppose  general  reasonings.  We  will  state  a 
plain  fkci.  It  is  this.  A  large  proportion  of  the  most 
able  and  illustrious  defenders  of  the  truth  of  Christianitj 
have  been  Unitarians  ;  and  our  religion  has  received  from 
them,  to  say  the  least,  as  important  service  in  its  conflicts 
with  infidelity,  as  from  any  class  of  Christians  whatever. 
From  the  long  catalogue  of  advocates  of  Christianity 
among  Unitarians,  we  can  select  now  but  a  few  ;  but 
these  few  are  a  host.  The  name  of  John  Locke  is  famil- 
iar  io  every  scholar.    He  rendered  distinguished  service  to 
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the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  ;  nor  is  this  his  highest 
praise.  His  writings  on  government  and  toleration  con- 
tributed more  than  those  of  any  other  individual,  to  the 
dtfiusion  of  free  and  generous  sentiments  through  Europe 
and  America  ;  and  perhaps  Bishop  Watson  was  not  guilty 
of  great  exaggeration,  when  he  said,  ''This  great  man 
has  done  more  for  the  establishment  of  pure  Christianity 
than  any  author  I  am  acquainted  with.'*  He  was  a  labo- 
rious and  successful  student  of  the  Scriptures.  His 
works  on  the  "£pistles  of  Paul,"  and  on  the  ''Reason- 
ableness of  Christianity,"  formed  an  era  in  sacred  lit- 
erature ;  and  he  has  the  honor  of  having  shed  a  new  and 
bright  light  on  the  darkest  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  in  general  on  the  Christian  system.  Now  Locke,  be 
it  remembered,  was  a  Unitarian.  — We  pass  to  another 
intellectual  prodigy,  —  to  Newton,  a  name  which  every 
man  of  learning  pronounces  with  reverence  ;  for  it  re- 
minds him  of  faculties  so  exalted  above  those  of  ordinary 
men,  that  they  seem  designed  to  help  our  conceptions  of 
superior  orders  of  being.  This  great  man,  who  gained 
by  intuition  what  others  reap  from  laborious  research, 
af\er  exploring  the  laws  of  the  universe,  turned  for  light 
and  hope  to  the  Bible  ;  and  although  his  theological  works 
cannot  be  compared  with  Locke's,  yet  in  his  illustrations 
of  the  prophecies,  and  of  Scripture  chronology,  and  in  his 
criticisms  on  two  doubtful  passages,*  which  arc  among 
the  chief  supports  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  is 
considered  as  having  rendered  valuable  services  to  the 
Christian  cause.  Newton,  loo,  was  a  Unitarian.  —  We 
are  not  accustomed  to  boast  of  men,  or  to  prop  our  faith 
by  great  names  ;  for  Christ,  and  He  only,  is  our  Master ; 
but  it  is  with  pleasure,  that  we  find  in  our  ranks  the  most 
giRed,  sagacious,  and  exalted  minds  ;  and  we  cannot  bu/ 
mnile,  when  we  sometimes  hear  from  men  ano  women  of 

•  1  John  V.  7 }  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 
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very  limited  culture,  and  with  no  advantages  for  enlarged 
inquiry,  reproachful  and  contemptuous  remarks  on  a  doc- 
trine which  the  vast  intelligence  of  Xiocke  and  Newton, 
^Aer  much  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  opposition  to  a 
prejudiced  and  intolerant  age,  received  as  the  truth  of 
God.  It  is  proper  to  state,  that  doubts  have  lately  been 
raised  as  to  the  religious  opinions  of  Locke  and  Newton, 
and  for  a  very  obvious  reason.  In  these  limes  of  growing 
light,  their  names  have  been  found  too  useful  to  the  Uni- 
tarian cause.  But  the  long  and  general  belief  of  the 
Unitarianism  of  these  illustrious  men  can  hardly  be  ac- 
counted for,  but  by  admitting  the  fact ;  and  we  know  of 
no  serious  attempts  to  set  aside  the  proofs  on  which  this 
belief  is  founded. 

We  pass  to  another  writer,  who  was  one  of  the  bright- 
est ornaments  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  In  classical  liter- 
ature, and  in  metaphysical  speculation,  Dr.  Clarke  has  a 
reputation  which  needs  no  tribute  at  our  bands.  His  ser- 
mons are  an  invaluable  repository  of  Scriptural  criticism  ; 
and  his  work  on  the  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion, has  ever  been  considered  as  one  of  the  ablest  vin- 
dications of  our  common  faith.  This  great  man  was  a 
Unitarian.  He  believed  firmly  that  Jesus  was  a  distinct 
being  from  his  Father,  and  a  derived  and  dependent  be- 
ing ;  and  he  desired  to  bring  the  liturgy  of  his  church 
into  a  correspondence  with  these  doctrines. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  memorable  infi- 
del controversy  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  ex- 
cited by  the  writings  of  Bolingbroke,  Tindal,  Morgan,  Col- 
lins, and  Chubb,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the 
eoal  and  power  with  which  the  Christian  cause  was  main- 
tained by  learned  Unitarians.  But  we  must  pass  over 
these,  to  recall  a  man  whose  memory  is  precious  to  en- 
lightened believers  ;  we  mean  Lardner,  that  most  paticnf 
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And  auccessful  advocate  of  Christianitj  ;  who  has  writ* 
fen,  we  believe,  more  largely  than  any  other  author  oii 
the  evidences  of  the  Gospel ;  from  whose  woiks  later 
authora  have  drawn  as  from  a  treasure-house ;  and 
whose  purity  and  mildness  have  disarmed  the  severity 
and  conciliated  the  respect  of  men  of  very  different  view* 
from  his  own.  Lardner  was  a  Unitarian.  —  Next  to 
Lardner,  the  most  laborious  advocate  of  Christianity 
against  the  attacks  of  infidels,  in  our  own  day,  was 
Priestley  ;  and  whatever  we  may  think  of  some  of  his 
opinions,  we  believe  that  none  of  his  opposers  ever  ques- 
tioned the  importance  of  his  vindications  of  our  common 
(kith.  We  certainly  do  not  say  too  much,  when  we  af^ 
firm  that  Unitarians  have  not  been  surpassed  by  any  de-^ 
nomination  in  zealous,  substantial  service  to  the  Christian 
cause.  Yet  we  are  told  that  Unitarianism  leads  to  infi- 
delity !  We  are  reproached  with  defection  from  that 
religion,  round  which  we  have  gathered  in  the  day  of  its 
danger,  and  from  which,  we  trust,  persecution  and  death 
cannot  divorce  us. 

It  is  indeed  said,  that  instances  have  occurred  of  per- 
sons, who,  having  given  up  the  Trinitarian  doctrine,  have 
not  stopped  there,  but  have  resigned  one  part  of  Christi- 
anity af\er  another,  until  they  have  become  thorough  infi- 
dels. To  this  we  answer,  that  such  instances  we  have 
never  known  ;  but  that  such  should  occur  is  not  improba- 
ble, and  is  what  we  should  even  expect ;  for  it  is  natural 
that  when  the  mind  has  detected  oi^e  error  in  its  creed,  it 
should  distrust  every  other  .article,  and  should  exchange 
its  blind  and  hereditary  assent  for  a  sweeping  skepticism. 
We  have  examples  of  this  truth  at  the  present  moment, 
both  in  France  and  Spain,  where  multitudes  have  pro- 
ceeded from  rejecting  Popery  to  absolute  Atheism.  Now, 
ivho  of  us  will  argue  that  the  Catholic  faith  is  true,  be- 
cause multitudes  who  relinquished  it  have  also  cast  away 
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everj  religious  principle  and  restraint ;  and  if  the  argu« 
mcnt  be  not  sound  on  the  side  of  Popery,  how  can  it  be 
Dressed  into  the  service  of  Trinitarianism  ?  The  fact  is, 
that  false  and  absurd  doctrines,  when  exposed,  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  beget  skepticism  in  those  who  re* 
ceived  them  without  reflection.  None  are  so  likely  to 
believe  too  little  as  those  who  have  begun  with  believing 
too  much  ;  and  hence  we  charge  upon  Trinitarianism 
whatever  tendency  may  exist  in  those  who  forsake  it,  to 
sink  gradually  into  infidelity. 

Unitarianism  does  not  lead  to  infidelity.  On  the  oofH 
trary,  its  excellence  is,  that  it  fortifies  faithi  Unitarian- 
ism is  Christianity  stripped  of  those  corrupt  additions 
which  shock  reason  and  our  moral  feelings.  It  is  a  ra- 
tional and  amiable  system,  against  which  no  man's  under- 
standing or  conscience,  or  charity,  or  piety  revolts.  Can 
the  same  be  said  of  that  system,  which  teaches  the  doc- 
trines ot  three  equal  persons  in  one  God,  of  natural  and 
total  depravity,  of  infinite  atonement,  of  special  and 
electing  grace,  and  of  the  everlasting  misery  of  the  non- 
elected  part  of  mankind  ?  We  believe  that  unless  Chris- 
tianity be  purified  from  these  corruptions,  it  will  not  be 
al)Ie  to  bear  the  unsparing  scrutiny  to  which  the  progress 
of  society  is  exposing  it.  We  believe  that  it  must  be  re« 
formed,  or  intelligent  men  will  abandon  it.  As  the  friends 
of  Christianity,  and  the  foes  of  infidelity,  we  are  there- 
fore solicitous  to  diffuse  what  seem  to  us  nobler  and  juster 
views  of  this  divine  system. 

7.  It  was  our  purpose  to  consider  one  more  objection 
to  our  views  ;  namely,  that  they  give  no  consolation  in 
sickness  and  death.  But  we  have  only  time  to  express 
amazement  at  such  a  charge.  What !  a  system  which 
insists  with  a  peculiar  energy  on  the  pardoning  mercy  of 
God,  on  his  universal  and  parental  love,  and  on  the  doc- 
trine of  a  resurrection  and  immortality,  —  such  a  system 
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unable  to  give  comfort  ?  It  unlocks  infinite  springs  of 
consolation  and  joy,  and  gives  to  him  who  practically  re- 
ceives it,  a  living,  overflowing,  and  unspeakable  hope. 
Its  power  to  sustain  the  soul  in  death  has  been  often 
tried  ;  and  did  we  believe  dying  men  to  be  inspired,  or 
that  peace  and  hope  in  the  last  hours  were  God's  seal  to 
the  truth  of  doctrines,  we  should  be  able  to  settle  at  once 
the  controversy  about  Unitarianism.  A  striking  example 
of  the  power  of  this  system  in  disarming  death,  was  lately 
given  by  a  young  minister  in  a  neighbouring  town,* 
known  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  singularly  endeared 
to  his  friends  by  eminent  Christian  virtue.  He  was 
smitten  by  sickness  in  the  midst  of  a  useful  and  happy 
life,  and  sunk  slowly  to  the  grave.  His  religion,  and  it 
was  that  which  has  now  been  defended,  gave  habitual 
peace  to  his  mind,  and  spread  a  sweet  smile  over  his  pale 
countenance.  He  retained  his  faculties  to  his  last  hour  ; 
and  when  death  came,  having  left  pious  counsel  to  the 
younger  members  of  his  family,  and  expressions  of  grati- 
tude to  his  parents,  he  breathed  out  life  in  the  language 
of  Jesus,  —  "  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spir- 
it." Such  was  the  end  of  one  who  held,  with  an  un- 
wavering faith,  the  great  principles  which  we  have  here 
advanced  ;  and  yet  our  doctrine  has  no  consolation,  we 
are  told,  for  sickness  and  death  ! 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  meet  objections  com- 
monly urged  against  our  views  of  religion  ;  and  we  have 
done  this,  not  to  build  up  a  party,  but  to  promote  views 
of  Christianity,  which  se^m  to  us  particularly  suited  to 
strengthen  men's  faith  in  it,  and  to  make  it  fruitful  of 
good  works  and  holy  lives.  Christian  virtife,  Christian 
holiness,  love  to  God  and  man,  these  are  all  which  we 
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think  worth  contending  fer  ;  and  thei^  we  belieire  t»  be 
intimatol/  ct»neeted  with  die  aygtem  now  maintained.  If 
in  this  we  err,  naj  God  diacoY«r  our  error,  and  dtsap* 
point  our  efforts.  We  ask  no  Bucceea,  but  what  he  maj 
approve^  -^  no  proaelytee  bat  soeh  aa  will  be  uMide  better, 
purer,  iMppier  by  the  adoption  of  our  Tiewa. 
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■mACTB  FROM  SBRMONB  PRBACHBD  ON  DATB  OF  HUMIUATIOX 
AND  FftAYEI,  APPOINTED  IN  CONSBaUENCB  OF  THE  DBCLABA- 
TION  OF  WAR  A0AIN8T  GREAT  BRITAIN.— I81S. 

In  all  circumstances,  at  all  times,  war  is  to  be  deprecated. 
The  evil  passions  which  it  excites,  its  ravages,  its  bloody 
conflicts,  the  distress  and  terror  which  it  carries  into  do- 
mestic fife,  the  tears  which  it  draws  from  the  widow  and 
fttherless,  all  render  war  a  tremendous  scourge. 

There  are  indeed  conditions  in  which  war  is  justifiableT)  \  ^ 
is  necessary.     It  may  be  the  last  and  only  method  of  re-\  ^ 
polling  lawless  ambition,  and  of  defending  invaded  liberty 
and  essential  rights.     It  may  be  the  method  which  GrodV 
providence  points  out  by  furnishing  the  means  of  success.^ 
In  these  cases  we  must  not  shrink  from  war ;  though  even 
in  these  we  should  deeply  lament  the  necessity  of  shed- 
ding human  blood.     Jn  such  wars  our  country  claims  and 
deserves  qur  prayers,  our  cheerful  services,  the  sacrifice 
of  wealth  and  even  of  life.     In  such  wars,  we  have  one 
consolation,  when  our  friends  fall  on  the  field  of  battle  ; 
we  know  that  they  have  fallen  in  a  just  cause.    Such  con- 
flicts, which  our  hearts  and  consciences   approve,  are 
suited  to  call  forth  generous  sentiments,  to  breathe  patrj« 
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otism  and  fortitude  through  a  community.  Could  I  view 
the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged  in  this  light,  with  whnt 
different  feelings,  my  friends,  should  I  address  you  !  We 
might  then  look  up  to  God  and  commit  to  him  our  coun- 
try with  a  holy  confidence.  But,  in  our  present  stale, 
what  can  I  say  to  you  ?  I  would,  but  I  cannot  address 
you  m  the  language  of  encouragement.  We  are  precipi- 
tated into  a  war,  which,  I  think,  cannot  be  justified,  and 
a  war  which  promises  not  a  benefit,  that  I  can  discover, 
to  this  country  or  to  the  world. 

A  solemn  question  now  offers  itself.  What  conduct 
belongs  to  a  good  citizen  in  our  present  trying  condition  ? 
To  this  subject  I  call  your  serious  attention. 

Our  condition  induces  me  to  begin  with  urging  on  yoa 
the  important  duty  of  cherishing  respect  for  civil  govern- 
ment, and  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  the  laws.  I  am  sensi- 
ble, that  many  whom  I  address  consider  themselves  as 
called  to  oppose  the  measures  of  our  present  rulers.  Let 
this  opposition  breathe  nothing  of  insubordination,  impa- 
tience of  authority,  or  love  of  change.  It  becomes  you 
to  remember,  that  government  is  a  divine  institution, 
essential  to  the  improvement  of  our  nature,  the  spring  of 
industry  and  enterprise,  the  shield  of  property  and  life, 
the  refuge  of  the  weak  and  oppressed.  It  is  to  the  secu- 
rity which  laws  afford,  that  we  owe  the  successful  appli- 
cation of  human  powers.  Government,  though  often  per- 
verted by  ambition  and  other  selfish  passions,  still  holds  a 
distinguished  rank  among  those  influences  by  which  man 
has  been  rescued  from  barbarism,  and  conducted  through 
the  ruder  stages  of  society  to  the  habits  of  order,  the  di- 
versified employments  and  dependencies,  the  refined  and 
soflened  manners,  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
improvements  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  We  are 
bound  to  respect  government,  as  the  great  security  for 
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pocial  happiness ;  and  we  should  carefully  cherish  that 
habit  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  without  which  the  ends  of 
government  cannot  be  accomplished.  All  wanton  op- 
position to  the  constituted  authorities ;  all  censures  of 
rulers,  originating  in  a  factious,  aspiring,  or  envious  spir- 
it ;  all  unwillingness  to  submit  to  laws  which  are  directed 
to  the  welfai-e  of  the.  community,  should  be  rebuked  and 
repressed  by  the  frown  of  public  indignation. 

it  is  impossible  that  all  the  regulations  of  the  wisest 
government  should  equally  benefit  every  individual ;  and 
sometimes  the  general  good  will  demand  arrangements, 
which  will  interfere  with  the  interests  of  particular  mem- 
bers or  classes  of  the  nation.  In  such  circumstances, 
the  individual  is  bound  to  regard  the  inconveniences  un- 
der which  he  suffers,  as  inseparable  from  a  social,  con- 
nected state,  as  the  result  of  the  condition  which  God  has 
appointed,  and  not  as  the  fault  of  his  rulers  ;  and  he 
should  cheerfully  submit,  recollecting  how  much  more  he 
receives  from  the  community  than  he  is  called  to  resign 
to  it.  Disaffection  towards  a  government  which  is  ad- 
ministered with  a  view  to  the  general  welfare,  is  a  great 
crime  ;  and  such  opposition,  even  to  a  bad  government, 
as  springs  from  and  spreads  a  restless  temper,  an  unwill- 
ingness to  yield  to  wholesome  and  necessary  restraint,  de- 
serves no  better  name.  In  proportion  as  a  people  want 
a  conscientious  regard  to  the  laws,  and  are  prepared  to 
evade  them  by  fraud,  or  to  arrest  their  operation  by  vio- 
lence, —  in  that  proportion  they  need  and  deserve  an  ar- 
bitrary government,  strong  enough  to  crush  at  a  blow 
every  symptom  of  opposition. 

These  general  remarks  on  the  duty  of  submission,  are 
by  no  means  designed  to  teach  that  rulers  are  never  to 
be  opposed.  Because  I  wish  to  guard  you  against  that 
tarbulent  and  discontented  spirit,  which  precipitates  free 
eommunities  into  an  anarchy,  and  thwi  prepares  them  for 
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ch«D»,  you  will  iiol  consider  me  as  asserting  that  all  op* 
position  to  goyemment,  whatever  he  the  oceask>n»  or 
whatever  the  form,  is  to  he  hrai^ded  as  a  crime.  The 
citizen  has  rights  as  well  as  duties.  Government  is  in- 
stituted for  one  and  a  single  end,  the  henefit  of  the  gov- 
erned, the  protection,  peace,  and  welfiire  of  society  ;  and 
when  it  is  perverted  to  other  objects,  to  purposes  of  ava- 
rice, ambition,  or  party  spirit,  we  are  authorized  and  even 
bound  to  make  such  opposition,  as  b  suited  to  restore 
it  to  its  proper  end,  to  render  it  as  pure  as  the  imperfec- 
tion of  our  nature  and  state  will  admit. 

The  Scriptures  have  sometimes  been  thought  to  enjoin 
an  unqualified,  unlimited  subjection  to  the  "  higher  pow- 
ers "  ;  but  in  the  passages  which  seem  so  to  teach,  it  is 
supposed  that  these  powers  are  ''nunfisters  of  God  for 
good,*'  are  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  an  encouragement 
to  those  that  do  well.  When  a  government  wants  this 
character,  when  it  becomes  an  engine  of  oppression,  the 
Scriptures  enjoin  subjection  no  longer.  Expediency  may 
make  it  our  duty  to  obey,  but  the  government  has  lost  its 
rights  ;  it  can  no  longer  urge  its  clainis  as  an  ordinance 
of  God. 

There  have,  indeed,  been  times,  when  sovereigns  have 
demanded  subjection  as  an  inalienable  right,  and  when 
the  superstition  of  subjects  has  surrounded  them  with  a 
mysterious  sanctity,  with  a  majesty  approaching  the  di- 
vine. But  these  days  have  past.  Under  the  robe  of 
office,  we,  my  hearers,  h^ve  learned  to  see  a  man  like 
ourselves.  There  is  no  such  sacredness  in  rulors,  as 
forbids  scrutiny  into  their  motives,  or  condenmation  of 
their  measures.  In  leaving  the  common  walks  of  life, 
they  leave  none  of  their  imperfections  behind  them.  Pow- 
er has  even  a  tendency  to  cMTupt,  to  feed  an  irregular 
ambition,  to  harden  the  heart  against  the  olaims  and 
Hufierings  of  mankind.     Rulers  are  not  to  be  viewed 
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a  malignant  jealouBj  ;  but  they  ought  to  be  inspected 
aritfa  a  watchful,  uaAaastM  eye.  Their  virtues  and  aer- 
vices  are  to  be  rewarded  with  generous  praise  ;  and  their 
eriroes,  and  arts,  and  usurpationa,  should  he  exposed  with 
a  learless  suicerity,  to  the  indignation  of  an  injured  peo- 
ple. We  mre  not  to  be  factious,  and  neither  are  we  to 
be  aerTile.  With  a  sincere  disposition  to  obey,  should 
be  united  a  firm  purpose  not  to  be  oppressed. 

So  far  is  an  extstiag  government  from  being  "clothed 
with  an  inviolable  sanctity,  that  the  oitiaea,  in  particular 
circumstances,  acquires  the  right,  not  only  of  remonstrat- 
ing, but  of  employing  force  for  its  destruction.  This  right 
nccnies  to  him,  when  a  ^vemment  wantonly  disregards 
tlie  ends  of  social  union ;  when  it  threatens  the  subversion 
of  natioBal  liberty  and  happiness  ;  and  when  no  relief  but 
force  remains  to  the  suffering  cooHnunity.  This,  however, 
is  a  right  which  cannot  be  exercised  with  toe  much  de- 
liberation. Subjects  should  very  slowly  yield  to  the  con- 
viction, that  rulers  have  that  settled  hostility  to  their  in- 
terests, which  authoriaes  violence.  They  must  not  iiH 
dulge  a  spirit  of  eemplaait,  and  suffer  their  passions  to 
pronounce  on  their  wrongs.  They  roust  reaaember,  that 
the  best  government  will  partake  the  imperfection  of  all 
human  institutions,  and  that  if  the  ends  of  the  social 
compact  are  in  any  tolerable  degree  accomplished,  they 
will  be  mad  indeed  to  hazard  the  blessings  they  possess, 
for  the  possibility  of  greater  good. 

Resistance  of  established  power  is  so  great  an  evil, 
civil  commotion  excites  such  destructive  passions,  the  re- 
0ult  is  so  tremendously  uncertain,  that  every  milder  meth- 
od of  relief  should  first  be  tried,  and  fairly  tried.  The 
last  dreadful  resort  is  never  justifiable,  until  the  injured 
members  of  the  commnnity  are  brought  io  despair  of  oth- 
er relief,  and  are  so  far  united  in  views  and  purposes  as  to 
be  authorized  in  the  hope  of  success.      Civil  commotion 
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Bhould  be  viewed  as  the  worst  of  national  evils,  with  the 
single  exception  of  slavery.  I  know  that  this  country  haa 
passed  through  one  civil  war,  without  experiencing  the 
calamitous  consequences  of  which  I  have  spoken.  But 
let  us  not  forget,  that  this  was  a  civil  war  of  a  very  pe- 
culiar character.  The  government  which  we  shook  off 
was  not  seated  in  the  midst  of  us.  Our  struggle  was  that 
of  nation  with  nation,  rather  than  of  fellow-citizens  with 
one  another.  Our  manners  and  habits  tended  to  give  a 
considerateness  and  a  stability  to  the  public  mind,  which 
can  hardly  be  expected  in  a  future  struggle.  And,  in 
addition  to  these  favorable  circumstances,  we  were  fa- 
vored by  Heaven  with  a  leader  of  incorruptible  integrity, 
of  unstained  purity  ;  a  patriot  who  asked  no  glory,  but 
that  of  delivering  his  country,  who  desired  to  reign  only 
in  the  hearts  of  a  free  and  happy  people,  whose  disinter- 
estedness awed  and  repressed  the  selfish  and  ambitious^ 
who  inspired  universal  confidence,  and  thus  was  a  centre 
and  bond  of  Union  to  the  minds  of  men  in  the  most  di- 
vided and  distracted  periods  of  our  country.  The  name 
of  Washington  I  may  pronounce  with  reverence  even 
in  the  temple  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  it  is  a  name  which  re- 
vives the  sinking  spirits  in  this  day  of  our  declining  glory. 
From  a  revolution,  conducted  by  such  a  man,  under  such 
circumstances,  let  no  conclusions  be  hastily  drawn  on  the 
subject  of  civil  commotion. 

It  becomes  us  to  rejoice,  my  friends,  that  we  live  under 
a  constitution,  one  great  design  of  which  is,  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  appealing  to  force,  to  give  the  people  an 
opportunity  of  removing,  without  violence,  those  rulers 
from  whom  they  suffer  or  apprehend  an  invasion  of  rights. 
This  is  one  of  the  principal  advantages  of  a  republic  over 
an  absolute  government.  In  a  despotism,  there  is  no  rem- 
edy for  oppression  but  force.     The  subject  oannot  infiu* 
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mice  public  affairs,  but  by  convulsing  tbe  state.  With 
as,  rulers  may  be  changed,  without  the  horrors  of  a  revo- 
lution. A  republican  government  secures  to  its  sribjecls 
Chw  immense  privilege,  by  confirming  to  them  two  most 
important  rights,  — the  right  of  suffrage,  and  the  right  of 
discussing  with  freedom  the  conduct  of  rulers.  :  The  value 
of  these  rights  in  affording  a  peaceful  method  of  redress- 
ing public  grievances,  cannot  be  expressed,  and  the  duty 
of  maintaining  them,  of  never  surrendering  them,  cannot 
be  too  strongly  urged.  Resign  either  of  these,  and  no 
way  of  escape  from  oppression  will  be  left  you,  but  civil 
commotion. 

From  the  important  place  which  these  rights  hold  in  a 
republican  government,  you  should  consider  yourselves 
bound  to  support  every  citiaen  in  the  lawful  exercise  of 
them,  especially  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  wrest  them 
from  any  by  violent  means.  At  the  present  time,  it  is 
particularly  your  duty  to  guard,  with  jealousy,  the  right 
Df  expressing  with  freedom  your  honest  convictions  re- 
epeettng  the  measures  of  your  rulers.  Without  this,  the 
right  of  election  is  not  worth  possessing.  If  public  abu- 
ees  may  not  be  exposed,  their  authors  will  never  be  driven 
from  power.  ^iJ^jpft^^nm  ^f  opinion,  of  spfifig*h^  and  of  the 
presy.  is  our  most  valuable  privilege^  the  very  soul  of  re-i  ' 
publican  institutions,  the  safeguard  of  all  other  rights^' 
We  may  learn  its  value  if  we  rpiect  that  there  is  nothing 
which  tyrants  so  much  dready^  They  anxiously  fetter  the 
press ;  they  scatter  spies  through  society,  that  the  mur- 
mura,  anguish,  and  indignation  of  their  oppressed  subjects 
may  be  smothered  in  their  own  breasts  ;  that  no  generous 
sentiment  may  be  nourished  by  sympathy  and  mutual  con- 
fidence. Nothing  awakens  and  improves  men  so  much  as 
free  communication  of  thoughts  and  feelings.  Nothing 
can  give  to  public  sentiment  that  correctness  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  prosperity  of  a  Commonwealth,  but  the  free 
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circulation  of  truth,  from  the  lips  and  pens  of  the  w  ise 
and  good.  If  such  men  abandon  the  right  of  free  discus- 
sion ;  if,  awed  by  threats,  they  suppress  their  convictions  ; 
if  rulers  succeed  in  silencing  every  voice  but  that  which 
approves  them  ;  if  nothing  reaches  the  people  but  what 
will  lend  support  to  men  in  power,  —  farewell  to  liberty. 
The  form  of  a  free  government  may  remain,  but  the  life, 
the  soul,  the  substance  is  fled. 

If  these  remarks  be  just,  nothing  ought  to  excite  greater 
indignation  and  alarm  than  the  attempts  which  have  late- 
ly been  made,  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  press.  We 
have  lived  to  hear  the  strange  doctrine,  that  to  expose  the 
measures  of  rulers  is  treason  ;  andjitfij^ave  lived  to  see 
j  this  doctrine  carried  into  practice.  I  We  have  seen  a  sav- 
age populace  excited  and  let  loose  on  men  whose  crime 
consisted  in  bearing  testimony  against  the  present  war ; 
\  and  let  loose,  not  merely  to  waste  their  property,  but  to 
\tear  them  from  the  refuge  which  the  magistrate  had  af- 
forded, and  to  shed  their  blooiL^  In  this,  and  in  other 
events,  there  have  been  symptoms  of  a  purpose  to  terrify 
into  silence  those  who  disapprove  the  calamitous  war  un- 
der which  we  suffer  ;  to^deprive  us  of^he  only  method 
whioh  i&ifi^  irf  nhtwining  i>  "'iifftr  nnd  hrjtM^  government. 
The  cry  Kas  been,  that  war  is  declared,  and  all  oppositron 
should  therefore  be  hushed.  A  sentiment  more  unworthy 
of  a  free  country  can  hardly  be  propagated.  If  this  doc- 
trine be  admitted,  rulers  have  only  to  declare  war,  and 
they  are  screened  at  once  from  scrutiny.  At  the  very 
time  when  they  have  armies  at  command,  when  their  pat* 
ronage  is  most  extended,  and  their  power  most  formidable, 
not  a  word  of  warning,  of  censure,  of  alarm  must  be 
heard.  The  press,  which  is  to  expose  inferior  abuses, 
must  not  utter  one  rebuke,  one  indignant  complaint,  al- 
though our  best  interests  and  most  valuable  rights  are  put 
to  hazard,  by  an  unnecessary  war  !  JAdmit  this  d^clrine. 
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let  rulers  once  know,  that,  by  placing  the  country  in  a 
\^     state  of  war,  they  place  themselves  beyond  the  only  power 
they  dread,  the  power  of  free  discussion,  and  we  may  ex- 
pect war  without  en(L^  Our  peace  and  all  our  interests 
require,  that  a  different  sentiment  should  prevail^  We 
should  teach  our  present  and  all  future  rulers,  iSat  there 
is  no  measure  for  which  they  must  render  so  solemn  an 
account  to  their  constituents,  as  for  a  declaration  of  war  ; 
itiat  no  measure  will  be  so  freely,  so  fully  discussed  ;  and 
that  no  administration  can  succeed  in  persuading  this  peo- 
ple to  exhaust  their  treasure  and  blood  in  supporting  war, 
unless  it  be  palpably  necessary  and  just.     In  war,  then,  f 
OS  in  peace^  assert  the  freedom  of  speech^ and  of  the; 
press.     Cling  to  this  as  the  bulwark  of  all  your  rights  and  j 
privileges. 

But,  my  friends,  I  should  not  be  faithful,  were  I  only  to     \ 
call  you  to  hold  fast  this  freedom.     I  would  still  more  ear-  '  | 
nestly  exhort  you  not  to  abuse  it.     Its  abuse  may  be  as 
fatal  to  our  country  as  its  relinquishment.     If  undirected, 
unrestrained  by  principle,  the  press,  instead  of  enlighten- 
ing, depraves  the  public  mind  ;  and,  by  its  licentiousness, 
forges  chains  for  itself  and  for  the  community.     The  right 
of  free  discussion  is  not  the  right  of  uttering  what  we 
nlftase.      Let   nothing   be  spoken  or  written  but  trutl\,  } 
y^Vhe  influence  of  the  press  is  exceedingly  diminished  by  y 
its  gross  and  frequent  misrepresentation^   Each  party/   , 
listens  with  distrust  to  the  statements  of  the  other;  unaJ' 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  progress  of  truth  is  slow,  an4 
sometimes  wholly  obstructed.     Whilst  we  encourage  the 
free  expression  of  opinion,  let  us  unite  in  fixing  the  brand 
of  infamy  on  falsehood  and  slander,  wherever  they  origi- 
nate, whatever  be  the  cause  they  are  designed  to  main- 
tain. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  truth  be  told.     It  should  be 
told  for  a  good  end  ;  not  to  irritate,  but  to  convince ;  not 
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to  iaflane  tbe  bad  paaiioM,  but  to  sway  the  judgment  and 
to  awaken  ■ontimenta  of  patriolMDi.  Unl^ppily  the  presa 
eeema  now  to  be  chiefly  prized  aa  an  inatnimenl  of  exaa- 
peration.  Those  who  have  embraced  error,  are  hardened 
in  their  principlea  by  the  reproachful  epitheta  heaped  on 
them  by  their  advereariea.  1  do  not  metA  by  this,  thai 
political  dtecasBion  is  to  be  conducted  tamely,  thai  no  aen- 
Bibility  is  to  be  expressed,  no  indignation  to  be  poured 
forth  on  wicked  men  and  wicked  deeda.  But  thia  I  iaean» 
— thai  we  shaU  deliberately  inquire,  whether  indignation 
be  deserved,  before  wia  expresa  it ;  end  the  object  of  ex- 
pressing it  should  ever  be,  not  to  infuse  ill  will,  rancor^ 
and  fury  inV>  the  minds  of  men,  hut  to  excite  an  enlight* 
eaed  and  conscientious  oppositioa  to  ii^Jurious  measures. 

Every  good  man  must  mourn  that  so  much  is  contiMK 
ally  published  among  us,  for  no  odiet  apparent  end  than 
to  gratify  the  malevolence  of  one  party,  by  wounding  the 
feelings  of  tfie  opposite.  The  connequence  is^  thai  am 
alarming  degree  of  irritation  exists  in  our  countiy.  Fei« 
low-eitisens  bum  with  mutual  haired,  and  boom  are  av^ 
dentiy  ripe  for  outrage  and  violence.  In  thia  feferiek 
state  of  the  public  nund,  we  are  not  to  relinquish  free 
discussion,  but  every  man  should  feel  the  duty  of  apeak*^ 
ing  and  writing  with  deliberation.  It  is  the  time  to  he 
firm  without  passiee.  No  menaee  should  be  employed  to 
provoke  opponents,  no  defiance  hurled,  no  language  used, 
which  win,  in  any  measure,  justify  the  ferocious  in  a|H 
pealing  to  fbroe. 

The  sun  of  my  resMrks  is  this.  It  is  your  duty  to  hold 
fhst  and  lo  assert  with  firmness  those  truths  and  priaeiplea 
on  which  the  welfere  of  your  country  seems  to  depend  ; 
but  do  this  with  calmness,  with  a  love  of  peaoa,  without 
ill  will  and  revjenge.  Use  every  opportunity  of  allaying 
animosities.  'Diseouiege,  in  decided  and  open  language, 
that  raneor,  maligaily ,  and  unfeeling  abuae,.  which  so  often 
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find  their  way  into  our  public  prints.  Remember,  that  in 
proportion  as  a  people  become  enslaved  to  their  passions, 
tiiey  (all  into  the  hands  of  the  aspiring  and  unprincipled  ; 
and  that  a  corrupt  government,  which  has  an  interest  in 
deceiving  the  people,  can  desire  nothing  mora  favorable 
to  their  purposes,  than  a  frenzied  state  of  the  public 
mud. 

Mj  friends,  in  this  day  of  discord,  let  us  cherish  and 
breathe  around  us  the  benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity. 
Let  us  reserve  to  ourselves  this  consolation,  that  we  have 
added  no  fuel  to  the  flames,  no  violence  to  the  storms, 
which  threaten,  to  desolate  our  country.  Though  dishon- 
ored, though  endangered,  it  is  stiU  our  country.  Let  us 
not  forsake  it  in' this  evil  day.  Let  us  hold  fast  the  inher- 
itance of  our  civil  and  religious  liberties,  which  we  have 
received  from  our  fathers,  sealed  and  hallowed  by  their 
blood.  That  these  blessings  may  not  be  lost,  let  us  labor 
to  improve  publio  sentiment,  and  to  exalt  men  of  wisdom 
md  virtue  to  power.  Let  it  be  our  labor  to  establish  in 
ourselves  and  in  our  feUow^itizens  the  empire  of  true 
religion.  Let  us  remember  that  there  is  no  foundation 
of  public  liberty,  but  puUie  virtue,  that  there  is  no  meth* 
od  of  obtaining  God's  proteetioa  but  adherence  to  his 
laws. 

Let  us  not  despair  of  our  country.  If  all  that  we  wish 
cannot  be  done  fyf  the  state,  still  somethmg  may  be  done. 
In  the  good  principles,  in  the  love  of  order  and  liberty, 
by  which  so  many  of  our  citizens  are  distinguished  ;  in 
the  tried  virtwe,  deliberate  prudence,  and  unshaken  firm- 
ness of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  whom  Giod  in  his  great 
goodness  has  given  to  this  Commonwealth  ;  in  the  value 
of  the  blessings  which  are  at  stake  ;  in  the  peculiar  kind- 
ness  which  Qod  has  manifested  towards  our  fathers  and 
ourwlves  ,  we  have  motives,  encouragements,  and  sol* 
esuB  obhgationa  to  reaslnte,  pessevenng  exertion  in  our 
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difTerent  spAeres,  and  according  to  our  difTerent  capaci- 
ties, for  the  public  good.  Thus  faithful  to  ourselves  and 
our  country,  and  using  vigorously  every  righteous  means 
for  restoring  peace  and  confirming  freedom,  we  may  con* 
fidently  leave  the  issue  to  the  wise  and  holy  providence 
of  Him  who  cannot  err,  and  who,  we  are  assured,  will 
accept  and  reward  every  conscientious  effort  for  his  own 
glory  and  the  good  of  mankind. 


BXTRAGTB  FROM  A  SERMON  DELIVERED  BEPTBHBBR  18, 1814,  WHBIff 
AN  INVASION  BT  THE  BRITISH  FORCES  WAS  APPREHENDED  AT 
BOSTON. 

At  such  a  moment  as  the  present,  when  every  mind  ia 
fixing  a  fearful  attention  on  the  state  of  the  country,  it  ia 
impossible  that  a  religious  instructor  should  escape  par- 
ticipation in  the  common  feeling.  His  sacred  calling  does 
not  require  him  to  separate  himself  from  the  community, 
to  forget  that  he  is  a  citizen,  to  put  off  the  feelings  of  a 
man.  The  religion  which  he  teaches,  inculcates  public 
spirit  and  a  strong  and  tender  concern -for  all  by  whom  ho 
is  surrounded.  He  would  be  unworthy  his  sacred  func- 
tion, were  he  not  to  love  his  country,  and* to  sympathize 
with  its  prosperous  and  adverse  fortunes.  The  religioa^ 
which  it  is  his  duty  to  dbpense,  regards  men  in  all  their 
relations,  and  afibrds  instructions  suited  to  every  condi- 
tion, whether  of  individuals  or  communities.  You  will 
not,  then,  consider  me  as  leaving  the  province  of  a  reli- 
gious teacher,  if  I  speak  to  you  of  the  dangers  and 
claims  of  our  country,  if  I  address  you  fiM  citizens,  and 
attempt  to  point  out  your  duties  at  the  present  solemn 
period. 
The  present  is  indeed  a  solemn  period.    The  sad  re* 
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▼ene  which  this  country  exhibits,  astonishes  as  well  as 
depresses  us.  But  a  few  years  ago,  we  stood  on  the 
height  of  prosperity.  Amidst  the  storms  which  desolated 
nations,  we  were  at  peace,  and  the  very  storms  seemed 
freighted  with  blessings  for  our  tranquil  shores.  —  And  is 
it  true,  that  from  this  height  we  have  sunk  so  low,  that 
our  commerce  is  swept  from  the  ocean,  that  industry  has 
forsaken  our  cities,  that  the  husbandman  has  resiffned 
the  ploughshare  for  the  sword,  that  our  confidence  is 
changed  into  fear,  that  the  tumult  of  business  has  given 
place  to  the  din  of  arms,  that  some  o£  our  citizens  are 
perishing  in  foreign  prisons,  and  others  shedding  their 
blood  on  a  foreign  soil,  that  hostile  fleets  scatter  terror 
through  our  coasts  and  flames  through  our  cities,  that  no 
roan  feels  secure,  that  the  thought  of  invasion  and  slaugh^ 
tor  mingles  with  the  labors  of  the  day  and  disturbs  the 
slumbers  of  the  night,  and  that  our  national  government, 
impoverished  and  ineflicient,  can  aflbrd  us  no  protection 
from  such  imminent  danger  ?  Yes,  —  this  is  true  ;  we 
need  no  reasoning  to  convince  us  of  its  truth.  We  see 
it  in  -the  anxious  countenance,  in  the  departing  family, 
in  the  care  which  removes  our  possessions,  in  the  ob- 
structions and  perplexities  of  business,  and  in  the  events 
which  every  day  brings  to  our  ears.  At  such  a  moment^ 
it  becomes  each  man  to  ask  himself  what  are  his  duties, 
what  the  times  demand  from  him,  in  what  manner  he  may 
contribute  to  the  public  safety.  It  is  a  time  for  serious- 
ness, for  consideration.  With  prosperity,  we  should  dis- 
miss our  levity.  The  period  of  duty  may  to  many  of  ua 
be  short.     Whilst  it  continues,  let  it  be  improved. 

1.  The  first  remark  I  shall  make,  is,  that  it  becomes 
every  man  at  this  solemn  moment,  to  reflect  on  his  own 
character  and  life,  to  inquire  what  he  has  done  to  bring 
down  judgments  on  his  country,  to  confess  and  renounce 
his  sins,  and  to  resolve  on  a  sincere  obedience  to  God's 
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eommandt.  We  ought  to  vemember  that  we  live  under  a 
moral  goTetBinent,  which  regards  the  character  of  com- 
munitiea  aa  truly  as  of  individualg.  A  nation  has  reason 
ibr  fear,  in  proportion  to  its  guih  ;  and  a  virtuous  nation, 
sensible  of  dependence  on  God,  and  disposed  to  respect 
his  laws,  is  assured  of  his  protection.  Every  people  roust 
indeed  be  influenced  in  a  measure  by  the  general  state  of 
the  world,  by  the  changes  and  conflicts  of  other  commu- 
nities. When  the  ocean  is  in  tumult,  every  shore  will 
feel  the  agitation.  But  a  people  faithful  to  God  will  never 
be  forsaken.  In  addition  to  the  direct  and  obvious  ten* 
dency  of  national  piety  and  virtue  to  national  safely  and 
exaltation,  a  virtuous  community  may  expect  peculiar  in- 
terpositions of  Providence  fbr  their  defence  and  prosperi- 
ty. They  are  not,  indeed,  to  anticipate  visible  miracles. 
They  are  not  to  imagine,  that  invading  hosts  will  be  anni- 
hilated, like  Sennacherib's,  by  the  arm  of  an  angel.  But 
God,  we  must  remember,  can  eflfect  his  purposes,  and 
preserve  the  just,  without  such  stupendous  interpositions. 
The  hearts  of  men  are  in  his  hand.  The  elements  of  na- 
ture obey  his  word.  He  has  winds  to  scatter  the  proudest 
fleet,  diseases  to  prostrate  the  strongest  army.  Consider 
how  many  events  must  conspire,  how  many  secret  springs 
must  act  in  concert,  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  4he 
statesman  or  the  plans  of  the  warrior.  How  eflen  havo 
the  best  concerted  schemes  been  thwarted,  the  most  men- 
acing preparations  been  defeated,  the  proud  boast  of  an- 
ticipated victory  been  put  to  shame,  by  what  we  call 
casualty,  by  a  slight  and  accidental  want  of  concert,  by 
the  error  of  a  chief,  or  by  neglect  in  subordinate  agents  ! 
Let  God  determine  the  defeat  of  an  enemy,  and  we  need 
not  fear  that  means  will  be  wanting.  He  sends  terror,  or 
blindness,  or  mad  presumption,  into  the  minds  of  leaders. 
Heaven,  earth,  and  sea  are  arrayed  to  oppose  their  pro- 
gress.   An  unconquerable  spirit  is  breathed  into  fhe  iu- 
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vaded  ;  and  the  dreaded  foe  seeks  his  safet/  in  dishonor- 
able (light. 

My  friends,  if  God  be  for  us,  no  matter  wKo  is  against 
us.  Mere  power  ought  not  to  intimidate  us;  He  can 
crush  it  in  a  moment.  We  live  in  a  period  when  God's 
supremacy  has  been  remarkably  evinced,  when  he  has 
signally  confounded  the  powerful,  and  delivered  the  op- 
pressed and  endangered.  At  bis  word,  the  forged  chain 
has  been  broken  ;  mighty  armies  have  been  dispersed  as 
chafl*  before  the  whirlwind ;  colossal  thrones  have  been 
shivered  like  the  brittle  clay.  God  is  still  '*  wonderful  in 
counsel  and  excellent  in  working  " ;  and  if  he  wills  to 
deliver  us,  we  cannot  be  subdued.  It  is,  then,  most  im- 
portant that  we  seek  God's  favor.  And  how  is  his  favor 
to  be  obtained  ?  I  repeat  it,  —  He  is  a  moral  governor, 
the  friend  of  the  righteous,  the  punisher  of  the  wicked  ; 
and  in  proportion  as  piety,  uprightness,  temperance,  and 
Christian  virtue  prevail  among  us,  in  that  proportion  we 
are  assured  of  his  favor  and  protection.  A  virtuous  peo- 
ple, 6ghting  in  defence  of  their  altars  and  firesides,  may 
look  to  God  with  confidence.  An  invbible,  but  Almighty 
arm  surrounds  them,  an  impenetrable  shield  is  their 
shadow  and  defence. 

It  becomes  us,  then,  to  inquire,  How  far  have  we  sus- 
tained the  character  of  a  pious  and  virtuous  people  ? 
And  whose  heart  does  not  accuse  him  of  many  sins  ? 
Who  can  look  round  on  his  country,  and  not  see  many 
proofs  of  ingratitude  to  God,  and  of  contempt  of  his 
laws  ?  Do  I  speak  to  any,  who,  having  received  success 
and  innumerable  blessings  from  God,  have  yet  forgotten 
the  Giver  ?  to  any  who  have  converted  abundance  into 
the  instrument  of  excess  ?  to  any,  who,  having  been  in- 
structed by  the  Gospel,  have  yet  refused  to  employ  in 
well-doing  the  bounty  of  Heaven  ?  to  any,  who  are  living 
in  habits  of  intemperance,  impurity,  impiety,  fraud,  or 
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any  kttown  sin  ?    To  soch  I  would  sajr,  Yoa  mre  amoo^ 
rhe  enemies  of  your  country,  and,  should  she  fall,  amoii|^ 
the  authors  of  her  ruin.    Let,  then,  this  season  be  some* 
thing  more  than  an  occasion  of  formal  confession.     Wo 
owe  to  ourselTes  and  t>ur  country  deep  sorrow  for  our 
sins,  and  those  sincere  purposes  of  reformation  which, 
more  than  all  things,  bring  down  blessings  from  Hearen. 
S.  Having  recommended  penitence  tn  general  as  suited 
to  the  present  moment,  let  me  particulariy  recommend 
one  branch  of  piety  which  the  times  demand  of  us.    L/eH 
us  each  be  instant  and  fbrvent  in  prayer.    Let  as  pray  to 
Grod,  that  he  will  not  forsake  us  in  this  dark  and  men- 
acing day  ;  that  he  will  remember  the  mercy  shown  to 
our  fathers ;  that  he  will  crown  with  success  our  efforts 
in  defence  of  our  possessions,  our  dwellings,  and  our  tem- 
ples ;  that  lie  will  breathe  an  inyincible  courage  into  ovr 
soldiers  ;  that  he  will  guard  and  guide  our  rulers  ;  that 
he  will  turn  the  invader  from  our  shores  ;  or,  if  he  shall 
otherwise  appoint,  that  he  will  be  our  shield  in  battle,  and 
will  send  us  deliverance.    For  these  blessings  let  us  daily 
besiege  the  mercy-^eat  of  God,  deeply  convinced  that  lie 
controls  the  destinies  of  armies  and  nations,  that  he  gives 
or  withholds  success,  and  that  without  him  all  exertion  is 
unavailing.     By  this  it  is  not  intended  that  we  are  to  4I0 
nothing  but  pray  ;  that  we  are  to  leave  our  shores  with- 
out defence,  or  neglect  any  means  of  security.    GSod 
gives  us  powers  that  we  should  exert,  weapons  that  we 
flhould  wield  them.     We  are  to  employ  every  resourco 
which  he  grants  us  ;  but,  having  done  this,  we  must  re- 
member that  on  6x)d,  not  on  ourselves,  depends  the  result 
of  our  exertions.    The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift, 
nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.    God  gives  victoty,  and  to 
him  let  every  eye  and  heart  be  directed.     You  who  have 
no  other  weapons,  contend  with  your  prayers  for  your 
country. — It  will  not  be  imagined  fhmi  these  remarks^ 
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iliat  by  importunity  of  prayer  God  can  be  bent  to  favor 
an  unjust  cause.  But  when  our  cause  is  just ;  when, 
instead  of  waging  offensive  war,  we  gather  round  our  city 
and  shores  for  defence,  we  may  be  assured  that  sincera 
prayer,  united  with  a  sincere  purpose  of  obedience,  will 
not  be  lost.  Prayer  is  a  proper  cmd  appointed  acknowl- 
edgment of  our  dependence,  an  essential  means  and  branch 
of  piety  ;  and  they  who  neglect  it  have  no  reason  to  hope 
the  protection  which  they  will  not  implore.  Let  us,  then, 
take  heed,  lest  the  tumult  of  military  preparation  make 
us  forgetful  of  the  Author  of  all  good,  lest,  in  collecting 
armies  and  raising  walls  of  defence,  we  forsake  the  foot- 
stool of  the  Almighty,  the  only  giver  of  victory. 

d.  This  is  a  time  when  we  should  all  bring  clearly  and 
strongly  to  our  minds  our  duties  to  our  country,  and 
should  cherish  a  strong  and  ardent  attachment  to  the  pub- 
lic good.  The  claims  of  country  have  been  felt  and 
obeyed  even  in  the  rudest  ages  of  society.  The  conn 
muntty  to  which  we  belong  is  commended  by  our  very 
nature  to  our  affection  and  service.  Christianity,  in  en- 
joining a  disinterested  and  benevolent  spirit,  admits  and 
sanctions  this  sentiment  of  nature,  this  attachment  to  the 
land  of  our  fathers,  the  land  of  our  nativity.  It  only  de« 
inands,  that  our  patriotism  be  purified  from  every  mixture 
o£  injustice  towards  foreign  nations.  Within  this  limit 
we  cannot  too  ardently  attach  ourselves  to  the  welfare  of 
cur  county.  Especially  in  its  perils,  we  should  fly  to  its 
rescue  with  filial  zeal  and  afiection,  resolved  to  partake 
its  sufferings,  and  prepared  to  die  in  its  defence.  The 
present  moment,  my  friends,  calls  on  us  for  this  fervent 
patriotism.  The  question  now  is,  not  whether  we  will 
carry  invasion,  slaughter,  and  desolation  into  an  uno^ 
tending  province,  not  whether  we  will  give  our  strength 
and  wealth  to  the  proseoutioh  of  unfwinoipled  plans  of 
ccNMinast,  bvt  whether  we  will  defend  our  firesides  and 
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altars,  whether  we  will  repel  from  our  shores  a  hostile 
army.  On  this  question  our  duty  is  clear.  However  ud- 
justifiable  may  have  been  the  measures  by  which  we  have 
been  reduced  to  this  mournful  extremity,  our  right  to  our 
soil  and  our  possessions  remains  unimpaired  ;  the  right  of 
defence  can  never  be  wrested  from  us  ;  and  never,  whilst 
God  gives  means  of  resistance,  ought  we  to  resign  our 
country  to  the  clemency  of  a  foe.  Our  duties  as  patriots 
and  Christians  are  plain.  Whilst  we  disclaim  all  share 
in  the  guilt  of  that  war  which  is  bursting  on  our  shoi'esy 
we  should  resolve,  that  we  will  be  true  to  ourselves,  to 
our  fathers,  and  to  posterity,  that  we  will  maintain  the  in- 
heritance which  we  have  received,  that  whilst  God  gives 
us  power  we  will  not  receive  law  as  a  conquered  people. 

We  should  animate  our  patriotism  at  this  moment  of 
danger,  by  reflecting  that  we  have  a  country  to  contend 
for  which  deserves  every  effort  and  sacrifice.  As  mem- 
bers of  this  Commonwealth,  in  particular,  we  have  every 
motive  to  invigorate  our  hearts  and  hands.  We  have  the 
deeds  o£  our  fathers,  their  piety  and  virtues,  and  their 
solicitude  for  the  rights  and  happiness  of  their  posterity, 
to  awaken  our  emulation.  How  invaluable  the  inheri- 
tance they  have  left  us,  earned  by  their  toils  and  de- 
fended by  their  blood  !  Our  populous  cities  and  cultivat- 
ed fields,  our  schools,  colleges,  and  churches,  our  equal 
laws,  our  uncorrupted  tribunals  of  justice,  our  spirit  of 
enterprise,  and  our  habits  of  order  and  peace,  all  com- 
bine to  form  a  commonwealth  as  rich  in  blessings  and 
]>rivileges  as  the  history  of  the  world  records.  We  pos- 
sess, too,  the  chief  glory  of  a  state,  many  virtuous  and 
disinterested  citizens,  a  chief  magistrate  who  would 
ndom  any  country  and  any  age,  enlightened  statesmen, 
and,  I  trust,  a  fearless  soldiery.  Such  a  community  de* 
serves  our  affection,  our  lionor,  our  zeal,  the  vigor  of 
our  arms,  and  the  devotion  of  our  lives.     If  we  look  back 
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to  Sparta,  Athens,  aad  Rome,  we  shall  find,  that,  in  the 
institutions  of  this  Commonwealth,  we  have  sources  of 
incomparably  richer  blessings  than  those  republics  con-* 
ferred  on  their  citizens  in  their  proudest  days  ;  and  yet 
Sparta,  and  Rome,  and  Athens  inspired  a  love  stronger 
ihan  death.  In  the  day  of  their  danger,  every  citizen 
offered  his  breast  as  a  bulwark,  every  citizen  felt  himself 
the  property  of  his  country.  It  is  true,  a  base  alloy 
mingled  with  the  patriotism  of  ancient  times,  and  God 
forbid  that  a  sentiment  so  impure  should  burn  in  our 
breasts.  God  forbid,  that  like  the  Greek  and  the  Roman 
we  should  carry  fire  and  slaughter  into  other  countries, 
to  build  up  a  false  fleeting  glory  at  home.  But,  whilst 
we  take  warning  by  their  excesses,  let  us  catch  a  portion 
of  their  fervor,  and  learn  to  live,  not  for  ourselves,  but 
for  that  country  whose  honor  and  interest  God  has  in- 
trusted to  our  care. 

4.  The  times  especially  demand  of  us,  that  we  cherish 
a  spirit  of  fortitude,  courage,  and  resolution.  The  period 
of  danger  is  the  time  to  arm  the  mind  with  all  the  force 
and  energy  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  In  communities, 
as  in  individuals,  there  is  a  proneness  to  excessive  alarm. 
Especially  when  untried,  unexperienced  dangers  approach, 
imagination  is  prone  to  enlarge  them ;  a  panic  spreads 
like  lightning  from  breast  to  breast,  and,  before  a  blow 
is  struck,  a  people  are  subdued  by  their  fears.  There  is 
a  rational  fear,  which  we  ought  to  cherish,  a  fear  which 
views  in  all  its  dimensions  approaching  perils,  and  pre- 
pares with  vigilance  every  means  of  defence.  At  the 
present  moment  we  ought  not  to  shut  our  eyes  on  our 
danger.  Our  enemy  is  formidable.  A  veteran  army, 
trained  to  war,  accustomed  to  success,  fresh  from  con^ 
quest,  and  led  by  experienced  commanders,  is  not  to  b« 
despised,  even  if  inferior  in  numbers,  and  even  if  it  have 
received  a  temporary  check.    But  such  an  army  owea 
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■Mich  of  km  formidableneas  to  the  fearien  spirit  which 
habit  has  foalared ;  and  the  beat  weapon,  under  Provi- 
dence, which  we  can  oppose  to  it,  is  the  same  courage, 
nurtured  by  reflectAon,  hy  sentiments  of  honor,  and  bj 
the  principioB  of  religion.  Courage  indeed  is  not  alwa3r8 
inviaoable^  and,  when  Grod  destines  a  nation  to  bondage, 
the  valov  of  the  here  is  unvailittg.  But  it  is  generallj 
truoi  that  a  brave  people,  oontondiag  in  a  just  cause, 
possess  in  their  oousage  the  pledge  of  suocess.  The  in- 
strumenl  bgr  which  Gred  rescues  nations,  is  their  own  on* 
daunted  resolutionb  Ijst  us,  then,  cherish  in  ourselTea 
and  others,  a  firm  and  hereie  spirit.  Let  us  fiiitify  oar 
minds,  by  reflecting  on  the  justice  of  our  cause,  that  we 
are  standing  on  our  own  shores,  and  defending  invaded 
rights.  IjsIi  us  show  that  our  love  of  peace  has  not 
originated  in  tinndiAy,  and  that  the  spirit  of  our  fathen 
still  lives  in  tneir  sons.  Liet  us  call  to  the  support  of  our 
resolttlion  the  principles  of  religion.  Devoting  ourselves 
to  God,  and  engaging  in  this  warfiure,  fram  a  sense  of 
duty,  let  ua  feel  that  we  are  under  His  proteotion,  that  ia 
the  heat  of  battle  he  is  near  us,  that  life  and  death  await 
his  word»  and  that  death,  in  a  service  which  he  i^iproves, 
is  never  untimely  and  is  never  to  be  shunned.  Let  ui 
consider  that  life  at  best  ia  short,  and  ita  blessings  ti«n« 
sitory,  thai  its  great  end  ia  to  train  us  to  virtue  and  to 
prepare  us  for  heaven,  and  that  we  had  far  bettor  rcsiga 
it  at  once  tha»  protract  it  by  baseness  or  unmanly  iear. 
Death  awaits  ua  all,  and  happy  he  who  meets  it  in  the 
discharge  of  duly.  Most  happy  and  most  honored  of  mes 
is  the  martyr  to  religbn,  who  seals  with  his  blood  those 
truths,  on  which  human  virtue,  consolation,  and  hope 
depend ;  and,  neaEl  to  hin,  happy  is  the  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  hk  country,  who,  in  obedience  to  Grod,  opposes 
his  breast  to  the  sword  of  her  invaders,  and  repays  with 
life  the  protection  she  has  affiirded. 
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5.  i  hsvc  thiM,  my  friends,  set  before  you  your  duties 
lo  God  aod  your  counlry,  in  this  period  of  danger.  Let 
use  close  with  ofbrtng  a  few  remarks  on  your  duties  to 
yoar  onemies.  Ton  wiU  remember  that  we  profess  a  reli- 
gion, wkkk  ei^ins  benerolence  towards  all  mankind, 
nvma  towards  our  personal  and  national  foes.  Let  not 
oov  patrioluni  be  sullied  with  malignant  pasaionst  Whilst 
we  defend  oor  shoios  with  courage,  let  us  not  cherish  ha- 
tred towards  mtat  invadem.  We  should  not  open  our  ear 
to  every  idle  tale  of  their  outrages,  nor  heaj^  calumnies 
MS  their  heads  because  they  ara  enemies^  The  brave  are 
generous.  True  courage  needs  not  malignity  to  l«ed  and 
inflame  it.  Especially  when  our  fee  is  an  illustrious  na- 
tion, which  fibtr  ages  haa  defended  and  SMirtuied  the  inter- 
eats  of  religion,  science,  and  humanity ;  a  nation  to  which 
grateful  Europe  is  now  offering  acknowledgments  for  the 
protection  which  she  has  extended  over  the  oppressed,  and 
for  the  vigor  with  which  she  has  cooperated  in  prostrating 
the  bloody  and  appalling  power  of  the  usurper ;  —  when 
such  a  nation  is  our  foe,  we  should  feel  it  unworthy  and 
debasing  to  encourage  a  rancorous  and  vindictive  spirit. 
True,  she  is  sending  her  armies  to  our  shores  ;  but  let  us 
not  forget,  that  our  own  government  first  sent  slaughter 
and  conflagration  into  her  unoffending  provinces.  Let 
not  approaching  danger  disturb  recollections,  or  unsettle 
our  principles.  If  we  are  to  meet  her  armies  in  battle, 
which  God  in  his  mercy  forbid,  let  us  meet  them  with  that 
magnanimity,  which  is  candid  and  just  even  to  its  foes. 
Let  us  fight,  not  like  beasts  of  prey  to  glut  revenge,  but 
to  maintain  oor  rights,  to  obtain  an  honorable  peace,  and 
to  obtain  a  victory  which  shall  be  signalized  by  clemency 
as  well  as  by  valor.  Grod  forbid,  that  our  conflicts  should 
add  fury  to  those  bad  passions  and  national  antipathies, 
which  have  helped  to  bring  this  country  to  its  present  de- 
graded and  endangered  condition. 
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I  have  placed  before  you  your  duties.  God  givi:  you 
grace  to  perform  them.  In  this  day  of  danger,  we  know 
nut  what  ifl  before  us  ;  but  this  we  know,  that  the  path  of 
piety,  of  virtue,  of  patriotism,  and  manly  courage,  leads 
to  glory  and  to  immortality.  No  enemy  can  finally  injure 
us,  if  we  are  true  to  God,  to  our  country,  to  mankind. 
In  such  a  case  as  ours,  I  trust,  prosperity  and  victory  will 
be  granted  us  by  the  almighty  Disposer.  But  whether 
success  or  disaster  await  us,  we  know  that  the  world  is 
passing  away,  and  that  all  of  us  will  soon  be  placed  be* 
yond  the  reach  of  its  changes.  Let  us  not,  then,  be  elat- 
ed or  depressed  ;  but,  with  a  firm  and  equal  mind,  let  us 
acquit  ourselves  as  men  and  Christians  in  our  several 
spheres,  looking  upward  to  heaven  as  our  rest  and  regard. 


NOTIC£  OF  THE  REV.  S.  C.  THACHER. 


[Tbe  Rbt.  S.  C.  Thacbbr,  late  Miniiter  of  the  New  Sooth  CliiiKh  fai 
Boiton,  died  it  Moalioea,  in  France,  Jan.  t,  1818,  iEtat  31  He  had 
long  been  abaent  fVom  this  coantiy,  and  had  Tiiited  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  for  the  reeoTery  of  hia  health.  The  following  aketch  of  hia  efaai^ 
acter  ia  taken  from  a  discourse  delivered  in  the  church  where  he  had 
been  accnatomed  to  officiate,  the  Sunday  after  the  acconnta  of  hia  death 
were  recelTed.] 

The  news  of  Mr.  Thacher*fl  death,  although  not  unex- 
pected, spread  an  unusual  gloom  through  the  large  circle 
in  which  he  moved  and  was  known.  When  we  thought 
of  his  jouth  and  virtues,  of  the  place  which  he  had  filled 
and  of  the  confidence  he  had  inspired,  of  his  sickness  and 
BufiTerings,  of  his  death  in  a  distant  land,  and  of  the  hopes 
which  died  with  him,  we  could  not  hut  speak  of  his  remov- 
al as  mysterious,  dark,  untimely.  My  own  mind  partici- 
pated at  first  in  the  general  depression  ;  but  in  proportion 
as  I  have  reflected  on  the  circumstances  of  this  event,  I 
have  seen  in  them  a  kindness,  ^ich  I  overlooked  in  the 
first  moments  of  sorrow ;  and  though  in  many  respects 
inscrutable,  this  dispensation  now  wears  a  more  consoling 
aspect. 

I  now  see  in  our  friend  a  young  man,  uncommonly  ripe 
in  understanding  and  virtue,  for  whom  God  appointed  an 
early  immortality.  His  lot  on  earth  was  singularly  hap- 
py ;  for  I  have  never  known  a  minister  more  deeply  fixed 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people.    But  this  condition  had  its 
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perils.  With  a  paternal  concern  for  his  character,  God 
sent  adversity,  and  conducted  him  to  the  end  of  his  being 
by  a  rougher  but  surer  way,  a  way  trodden  and  conse- 
crated by  the  steps  of  the  best  men  before  him.  He  was 
smitten  by  sudden  sickness ;  but  even  here  the  hand  of 
God  was  gentle  upon  him.  His  sickness,  whilst  it  wasted 
the  body,  had  no  power  over  the  spirit.  His  understand- 
ing retained  its  vigor  ;  and  his  heart,  as  I  oflen  observed, 
gained  new  sensibility.  His  sufierings,  by  calling  forth 
an  almost  unprecedented  kindness  in  his  parishioners, 
furnished  him  with  new  and  constant  occasions  of  pious 
gratitude,  and  perhaps  he  was  never  so  thankful  to  the 
Author  of  his\being,  as  during  his  sickness. 

He  was  indeed  removed  at  length  from  the  kind  offices 
of  his  friends.  But  this  event  was  fitted,  and,  may  I  not 
say,  designed,  to  strengthen  his  connexion  with  God, 
and  to  prepare  him  for  the  approaching  dissolution  of  all 
earthly  ties.  I  now  see  him  tossed  on  the  ocean  ;  but  his 
heart  is  fixed  on  the  Rock  of  Ages.  He  is  borne  to  an- 
other hemisphere,  but  everywhere  he  sees  the  footsteps 
and  feels  the  presence  of  God.  New  constellations  roll 
over  his  head,  but  tliey  guide  his  mind  to  the  same  Heav- 
en, which  was  his  hope  at  home.  I  see  him  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  Africa,  adoring  God  in  the  new  creation  which 
spreads  around  him,  and  thanking  him  with  emotion  for 
the  new  strength  which  that  mild  atmosphere  communicat- 
ed. I  see  him,  too,  in  the  trying  scene  which  followed^ 
when  he  withered  and  shrunk  like  a  frail  plant  under  the 
equinoctial  sun,  still  building  piety  on  suffering,  and 
growing  in  submission  as  hope  declined.  He  does  not 
indeed  look  without  an  occasional  sinking  of  the  heart, 
without  some  shudderings  of  nature,  to  a  foreign  soil  as 
his  appointed  grave.  But  he  remembers,  that  from  every 
region  there  is  a  path  to  immortality,  and  that  the  spirit 
which  religion  has  refined,  wherever  freed  from  the  body, 
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will  find  its  native  countrj.  He  does  not  indeed  think 
without  emotion  of  home,  —  a  thought,  how  trying  to  a 
sick  and  dying  man,  in  a  land  of  strangers  !  But  God, 
whom  he  adores  as  everywhere  present,  seems  to  him  a 
bond  of  union  to  distant  friends,  and  he  finds  relief  in 
committing  them  to  His  care  and  mercy. — At  length  I 
see  him  expire  ,  but  not  until  suflTering  has  done  its  work 
of  discipline  and  purification.  His  end  is  tranquil,  like 
his  own  mild  spirit ;  and  I  ibllow  him,  —  not  to  the  tomb, 
for  that  lifeless  body  is  not  he,  but  to  th'e  society  of  the 
just  made  perfect.  His  pains  are  now  past.  He  has 
found  a  better  home  than  this  place  of  his  nativity  and 
earthly  residence.  Without  the  tossings  of  another  voy- 
age, he  has  entered  a  secure  haven,  llie  fever  no  longer 
bums  in  his  veins  ;  the  hollow  and  deep  voice  no  longer 
sends  forth  ominous  sounds.  Disease  and  death,  having 
accomplished  their  purpose,  have  lost  their  power,  and  he 
remembers,  with  gratitude,  the  kind  severity  with  which 
they  conducted  him  to  a  nobler  life  than  that  which  they 
took  away.  Such  is  the  aspect  which  this  dispensation 
now  wears  ;  how  different  from  that  which  it  first  present- 
ed to  sense  and  imagination  ! 

Let  me  pay  a  short  tribute  to  his  memory.  It  is  a  duty 
which  I  perform  with  a  melancholy  pleasure.  His  charac- 
ter was  one,  whicli  it  is  soothing  to  remember.  It  comes 
over  the  mind,  like  the  tranquillizing  breath  of  spring.  It 
asks  no  embellibhment.  It  would  be  injured  by  a  strained 
and  labored  eulogy. 

The  character  of  our  friend  was  distinguished  by  bland- 
oe8s,  mildness,  equableness,  and  harmony.  All  the  ele- 
ments were  tempered  in  him  kindly  and  happily.  He 
passed  through  the  storms,  tumults,  and  collisions  of  hu- 
man life,  with  a  benignity  akin  to  that  which  marked  our 
perfect  Guide  and  Example.  This  mild  and  bland  temper 
spread    itself  over  the  whole  man.      His  manners,   hi/t 
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understanding,  his  piety,  all  received  a  hue  from  it,  juM 
as  a  soft  atmosphere  communicates  its  own  tender  and 
tranquil  character  to  every  object  and  scene  viewed 
through  it. 

With  his  peculiar  mildness  he  united  firmness.  His 
purposes,  whilst  maintained  without  violence,  were  never 
surrendered  but  to  conviction.  His  opinions,  though  de- 
fended with  singular  candor,  he  would  have  sealed  with 
his  blood.  He  possessed  the  only  true  dignity,  that 
which  results  from  proposing  habitually  a  lofty  standard 
of  feeling  and  action  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  love  which 
he  called  forth  was  always  tempered  with  respect.  He 
was  one  of  the  last  men  to  be  approached  with  a  rude 
familiarity. 

His  piety  was  a  deep  sentiment.  It  had  struck  through 
and  entwined  itself  with  his  whole  soul.  In  the  freedom 
of  conversation,  1  have  seen  how  intimately  God  was 
present  to  him.  But  his  piety  partook  of  the  general 
temperament  of  his  mind.  It  was  warm,  but  not  heated  ; 
earnest,  but  tranquil ;  a  habit,  not  an  impulse  ;  the  air 
which  he  breathed,  not  a , tempestuous  wind,  giving  occa- 
sional violence  to  his  emotions.  A  constant  dew  seemed 
to  distil  on  him  from  heaven,  giving  freshness  to  his  de- 
vout sensibilities  ;  but  it  was  a  gentle  influence,  seen  not 
in  its  falling,  but  in  its  fruits.  His  piety  appeared  chiefly 
in  gratitude  and  submission,  sentiments  peculiarly  suited 
to  such  a  mind  as  his.  He  felt  strongly  that  God  had 
crowned  his  life  with  peculiar  goodness  ;  and  yet,  when 
his  blessings  were  withdrawn,  his  acquiescence  was  as 
deep  and  sincere  as  his  thankfulness.  His  devotional  ex- 
ercises in  public  were  particularly  striking.  He  came  to 
the  mercy-seat  as  one  who  was  not  a  stranger  there.  He 
seemed  to  inherit  from  his  venerable  father  the  gift  of 
prayer.  His  acts  of  adoration  discovered  a  mind  pene- 
trated by  the  majesty  and  purity  of  Gk>d  ;  but  his  sublime 
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conceptions  of  these  attributes  were  always  tempered 
and  aoflened  by  a  sense  of  the  divine  benignity.  The 
Paternal  character  of  God  was  not  only  his  belief,  but 
had  become  a  part  of  his  mind.  He  never  forgot  that  he 
''worshipped  the  Father.'*  His  firm  c(»viction  of  the 
strict  and  proper  unity  of  the  divine  nature  taught  him 
to  unite  and  concentrate,  in  his  conception  of  the  Father, 
all  that  is  lovely  and  attractive,  as  well  as  all  that  is  soU 
emn  and  venerable ;  and  the  general  effect  of  hie  prayers 
was  to  diffuse  a  devout  calmness,  a  filial  confidence,  over 
the  minds  of  his  pious  hearers. 

His  understanding  was  of  a  high  order  ;  active,  vigor- 
ous, and  patient ;  capable  of  exerting  itself  with  success 
on  every  subject ;  collecting  materials  and  illustrations 
from  every  scene  ;  and  stored  with  a  rich  and  various 
knowledge,  which  few  have  accumulated  at  so  early  an 
age.  His  understanding,  however,  was  in  harmony  with 
his  whole  character.  It  was  not  so  much  distinguished 
by  boldness,  riipidity,  and  ardor,  as  by  composed  energy, 
judiciousness,  and  expansiveness.  His  views  were  often 
original  and  of\en  profound,  but  were  especially  marked 
by  justness,  clearness,  and  compass  of  thought  I  have 
never  known  a  man,  so  young,  of  riper  judgment,  of 
more  deliberate  investigation,  and  of  more  comprehen- 
sive views  of  all  the  bearings  and  connexions  of  a  sub- 
ject, on  which  he  was  called  to  decide.  He  was  singu- 
larly free  from  the  error  into  which  young  preachers  most 
readily  fall,  of  overstating  arguments,  and  exaggerating 
and  straining  the  particular  topics  which  they  wish  to  en- 
ft>rce.  -But  in  avoiding  extravagance,  he  did  not  fall  into 
tameness.  There  was  a  force  and  freshness  in  his  con- 
ceptions ;  and  even  when  he  communicated  the  thoughts 
of  others,  he  first  grafted  them  on  his  own  mind,  so  that 
they  had  the  raciness  of  a  native  growth.  His  opinions 
were  the  results  of  much  mental  action^  of  many  con- 
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parisons,  of  large  and  liberal  thinking,  of  looking  at  a 
subject  on  every  side ;  and  thej  were  expressed  ^ith 
those  limitations  which  long  experience  suggests  to  others. 
He  read  with  pleasure  the  bold  and  brilliant  speculations 
of  more  adventurous  minds  ;  but  he  reserved  his  belief 
for  evidence,  for  truth  ;  and  if  the  most  valuable  gift  of 
the  understanding  be  an  enlarged,  discriminating  judg- 
ment, then  his  was  a  most  highly  gifted  mind. 

From  a  mind  so  balanced,  we  could  hardly  expect  that 
fervid  eloquence  which  electrifies  an  assembly,  and 
makes  the  speaker  for  a  moment  an  absolute  sovereign 
over  the  souls  of  men.  His  influence,  like  that  of  the 
great  powers  in  the  natural  world,  was  mild  and  noise- 
less, but  penetrating  and  enduring.  That  oratory  which 
overwhelms  and  bears  us  away  like  a  torrent,  almost  al- 
ways partakes  of  exaggeration  and  extravagance,  and 
could  not  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  distinguishing 
properties  of  his  mind.  —  His  imagination  was  fruitful 
and  creative  ;  but,  in  accordance  with  his  whole  charac- 
ter, it  derived  its  illustrations  more  frequently  from  re- 
gions of  beauty  than  of  grandeur,  and  it  imparted  a  col- 
oring at  once  rich  and  soft,  and  a  peculiar  grace  to  every 
subject  susceptible  of  ornament.  —  His  command  over 
language  was  great.  His  style  was  various,  vigorous, 
unborrowed  ;  abounding  in  felicities  of  expression,  and 
singularly  free  from  that  triteness  and  that  monotonous 
structure,  which  the  habit  of  rapid  composition  on  famil- 
iar subjects  almost  forces  on  the  preacher,  and  which  so 
often  enervate  the  most  powerful  and  heart-stirring  truths. 
—  His  character  as  a  preacher  needs  no  other  testimony 
than  the  impression  left  on  his  constant  and  most  enlight- 
oned  hearers.  To  these,  who  could  best  judge  of  his  in- 
tellectual resources,  and  of  his  devotion  to  his  work,  his 
public  services  were  more  and  more  interesting.  They 
tell  us  of  the  affluence  of  his  thoughts,  of  the  beauty  of 
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aLb  imagery,  of  the  tenderness  and  earnestness  of  his 
persuasion,  of  the  union  of  judgment  and  sensibilit/  in 
his  discourses,  and  of  the  wisdom  with  which  he  display- 
ed at  the  same  moment  the  sublimity  and  practicableness 
of  Christian  virtue.  They  tell  us,  that  the  early  ripeness 
of  his  mind  did  not  check  its  growth  ;  but  that  every 
year  enlarged  his  treasures  and  powers.  Their  tears  and 
countenances  tell  us,  more  movingly  than  words,  their 
deep  sorrow,  now  that  they  shall  hear  his  voice  no  more. 

Of  his  social  character  I  need  not  speak  to  you.  No 
one  who  ever  met  him  in  a  friendly  circle,  can  easily  for- 
get the  attraction  of  his  manners  and  conversation.  He 
carried  into  society  a  cheerfulness  and  sunshine  of  the 
Boul,  derived  partly  from  constitution,  and  partly  from  his 
bright,  confiding  views  of  religion  ;  a  delicacy,  which  in- 
stinctively shrunk  from  wounding  the  feelings  of  the  hum- 
blest human  being ;  a  disposition  to  sympathize  with  every 
innocent  enjoyment  ;  and  the  power  of  communicating 
with  ease  and  interest  the  riches  of  his  mind.  Without 
effort,  he  won  the  hearts  of  men  to  a  singular  degree 
Never  was  man  more  universally  beloved.  Even  in  sick- 
ness and  in  foreign  lands,  he  continued  to  attract  friends; 
and  it  is  our  consolation  to  know,  that  he  drew  from 
strangers  much  of  that  kindness  which  blessed  him  at 
home. 

In  his  sickness,  I  was  particularly  struck  with  his  sub« 
mission  to  God,  and  his  affection  for  his  people.  His 
submission  seemed  entire.  There  was  no  alloy  of  impa- 
tience or  distrust.  His  sickness  was  a  severe  trial ;  for 
his  heart  was  bound  up  in  his  profession,  and  if  in  any 
thing  his  ambition  was  excessive,  it  was  in  his  desire  to 
enrich  his  mind  by  laborious  study  He  felt  deeply  his 
privation,  and  he  looked  forward  to  an  early  death  as  a 
probable  event.  But  he  bowed  to  Providence  without  a 
murmur.    He  spoke  only  of  the  Divine  goodness.     **  I 
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am  in  God's  hand,  and  his  wiil  be  done,*'  were  familmr 
sentiments,  not  uttered  with  commonplace  and  mechanical 
formality,  but  issuing,  as  his  (ones  and  countenance  dis- 
covered, from  the  verj  depths  of  his  lieart.  A  finner 
and  calmer  subniission  could  hardly  have  been  ffbrmed  bj 
a  long  life  of  sufTeriag. 

His  feelings  towards  the  ooagregalion  wbich  he  served, 
seemed  at  times  too  strong  for  the  setr^possessioB  and 
calmness  by  which  he  was  chi^acterized.  Their  kind- 
ness overpowered  him*  The  only  tears  which  1  saw  start 
from  his  eyes,  flowed  from  this  source.  In  my  last  inter- 
view with  him,  a  day  or  two  before  his  voyage,  I  said  to 
him,  ''  I  trust  that  you  will  return,  but  I  fear  you  can- 
not safely  continue  your  pastoral  relation.  We  have^ 
however,  another  em))loyment  for  you,  in  which  you  may 
be  useful  and  happy."  He  answered,  "  if  I  get  strength 
I  shall  use  it  for  my  people.  I  am  willing  to  hakard  my 
life  for  their  sakes.  I  would  preach  to  them,  although 
fhe  effort  should  shorten  my  days."  He  added,  "Should 
I  forsake  them  after  the  kindness  I  have  received,  the 
cause  of  religion  and  of  the  ministry  might  sufier  ;  and 
to  this  cause  I  ought  and  am  willing  to  make  any  sacrt- 
Hces." — Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  our  lamented  friend. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  blameless  men,  of  the  most  de* 
voted  ministers,  and  of  the  fairest  examples  of  the  disliii* 
guishing  virtues  of  Christianity. 
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1* 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


The  fbirowing  tract  grew  altiioflt  insensibljr  out  of  the 
strong  impressions  received  from  recent  accounta  of  the 
eroanciijated  British  Islands.  Joseph  John  Gumey,  well 
known  among  us  as  a  member  and  minister  of  the  Quaker 
denomination,  was  so  kind  as  to  visit  me  after  hia  return 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  then  transmitted  to  me  hia 
•'  Fanniliar  Letters  to  Henry  Clay,"*  describing  a  winter 
in  those  regions.  The  satisfaction  which  I  felt  was  se 
great  that  I  could  not  confine  it  to  myself.  I  began  to 
write,  as  a  man  begins  to  talk  after  hearing  good  news. 
Many  thoughts  connected  with  the  topic  rushed  micoes- 
sively  into  my  mind  ;  and  gradually,  and  with  little  labor, 
this  slight  work  took  the  form  it  now  wears.  I  am  en- 
couraged to  hope  that  it  is  of  some  little  value,  f)*om  the 
spontaneousness  of  its  growth. 

I'his  tract  was  prepared  for  the  press  some  time  ago, 
and  should  have  been  published  immediately  afler  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Gurney 's  Letters.  But  I  was  discouraged 
by  the  preoccupation  of  the  minds  of  the  whole  communi- 
ty with  the  politics  of  the  day.  I  was  obliged  to  wait  for 
the  storm  to  pass  ;  and  I  now  send  it  forth  in  the  hope, 
that  some,  at  least,  are  at  leisure  to  give  me  a  short  hear- 
ing. Not  that  I  expect  to  be  heard  very  widely.  No  one 
knows,  more  than  I  do,  the  want  of  popularity  of  the  sub- 

*  rbe  book  la  entitled,  *^  Familiar  Lettera  to  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentnckyv 
dMcribing  a  Winter  in  the  Weat  Indiea.    By  Joaeph  John  Gumey." 
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ject.  Multitudes  would  think  it  a  waste  of  time  to  gire 
their  thoughts  to  this  great  question  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity. But  still,  there  are  not  a  few  to  whom  the  truth 
will  be  welcome.  Such  will  find  that  in  these  pages  I  am 
not  going  again  over  the  ground  which  I  have  already 
travelled  ;  and  I  hope  they  will  feel,  that,  having  begun 
with  '*  Slavery,"  I  am  fitly  ending  with  "Emancipation." 
The  latter  part  of  the  tract  discusses  a  topic  which  I 
have  occasionally  touched  on,  but  which  needs  a  more 
full  exposition,  and  on  which  I  have  long  wished  to  com- 
municate my  views.  The  duties  of  the  Free  States  in 
regard  to  Slavery  need  to  be  better  understood,  and  my 
suggestions  I  hope  will  be  weighed  with  candor.  As  I 
have  taken  little  interest  for  years  in  the  politics  of  the 
day,  and  as  my  hope  for  the  country  rests  not  on  any 
party,  but  solely  on  our  means  of  education,  and  on 
moral  and  religious  influences,  I  ought  not  to  be  accused 
of  wishing  to  give  a  political  aspect  to  the  anti-slavery 
cause.  I  am  very  unwilling  that  it  should  take  the  form 
of  a  struggle  for  office  and  power.  Still,  it  has  political 
relations  ;  and  of  these  I  shall  speak  with  fireedom.  The 
topic  is  an  exciting  one  ;  but,  as  I  look  at  it  with  perfect 
calmness,  I  hope  I  shall  not  disturb  the  minds  of  others. 
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At  length  a  report  of  West-Indian  Emancipation  has 
reached  us  to  which  some  heed  will  be  given ;  and  it  is 
so  cheering  that  I  should  be  glad  to  make  it  more  ex- 
tensively known.  We  have  had,  already,  faithful  and 
affecting  accounts  of  this  great  social  revolution  ;  but, 
coming  from  men  who  bear  an  unpopular  name,  they 
have  received  little  attention.  Here  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  a  man  in  no  way  connected  with  American 
Abolitionists.  In  .his  long  residence  among  us  Mr. 
Gumey  has  rather  shunned  this  party,  whether  justly 
or  wisely  T  do  not  say.  The  fact  is  stated  simply  to 
prevent  or  remove  a  prejudice  from  which  he  ought  not 
to  suffer.  He  came  to  this  countr}'  on  no  mission  from 
the  enemies  of  slavery  in  his  own  land.  Nor  did  he 
come,  as  so  many  travellers  do,  to  gather  or  invent  ma- 
terials for  a  marketable  book  ;  but  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel, in  obedience  to  what  he  thought  ''a  heavenly  call." 
In  this  character  he  visited  many  parts  of  our  land,  and 
everywhere  secured  esteem  as  a  man,  and  won  no  small 
attention  to  his  religious  teachings.  After  many  labors 
here,  he  felt  himself  charged  with  a  divine  message  to 
the  West  Indies.  His  first  object  in  travelling  over 
those  islands  was  to  preach  ;  but,  in  his  various  journeys 
and  communications  with  individuals,  he  naturally  open- 
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ed  his  eyes  and  ears  to  the  subject  which  there  en« 
grosses  almost  every  thought,  and  in  which  his  own 
philanthropy  gave  him  special  interest.  In  his  "  Let- 
ters "  he  furnishes  us  with  the  details  and  a  few  results 
of  his  observation,  interspersed  with  some  personal  ad- 
venture, and  with  notices  of  the  natural  appearances 
and  productions  of  regions  so  new  and  striking  to  an 
Englishman.  The  book  has  the  merit  of  perfectly  an- 
swering its  end,  which  is,  not  to  reason  about  emancipa- 
tion, but  to  make  the  reader  a  spectator,  and  to  give 
him  facts  for  his  own  reflection.  It  is  written  with  much 
ease,  simplicity,  clearness,  and  sometimes  with  beauty. 
It  is  especially  distinguished  by  a  spirit  of  kindness.  It 
not  only  expresses  a  sincere  Christian  philanthropy,  but 
breathes  a  good  humor  which  must  disarm  even  the 
most  prejudiced.  They  who  have  refused  to  read  anti- 
slavery  productions  because  steeped  in  gall  will  find  no 
bitter  ingredients  here.  Not  that  there  is  a  spirit  of 
compromise  or  timidity  in  our  author.  He  is  a  thor- 
oughly kindhearted  man,  and  conscientiously  believes 
that  he  can  best  serve  the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty  by 
giving  free  utterance  to  his  own  benignant  spirit.  The 
book  has  not  only  the  substantial  merit  of  fidelity  on  a 
subject  of  immense  importance,  but  another  claim,  which 
may  operate  more  widely  in  its  favor.  It  is  entertain- 
ing. It  does  not  give  us  dull  and  dry  wisdom,  but 
the  quick,  animated  observations  of  a  man  who  saw 
with  his  heart  as  well  as  his  eyes,  who  took  a  strong 
interest  in  what  he  describes. 

That  the  book  is  entirely  impartial,  I  do  not  say. 
This  highest  merit  of  a  book  seems  to  require  more 
than  human  virtue.  To  see  things  precisely  as  they 
pre^  )vith  not  a  shade  or  coloring  from  our  own  preju- 
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dices  or  affections,  is  the  last  triumph  of  self-denial. 
The  most  honest  often  see  what  they  want  to  see  ;  and 
a  man  so  honored  as  Mr.  Gumey  is  very  apt  to  be 
told  what  he  wants  to  hear.  But  the  book  bears  strong 
marks  of  truth.  The  uprightness  of  the  author  secures 
us  against  important  error.  Let  even  large  deductions 
be  made  for  his  feelings,  as  a  Quaker,  against  slavery, 
for  his  sympathy  with  the  negro  and  the  negro's  friends  ; 
after  every  allowance,  the  great  truth  will  come  out, 
tliat  the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  advocates  of  eman- 
cipation have  been  realized,  if  not  surpassM,  in  the 
West  Indies. 

Such  a  book  is  much  needed.  There  has  been  in 
this  country  a  backwardness,  almost  an  unwillingness,  to 
believe  good  reports  from  the  West  Indies.  Not  a  few 
nave  desired  to  bear  evil,  and  have  propagated  so  in- 
dustriously every  fiction  or  exaggeration  unfavorable  to 
freedom,  that  the  honest  and  benevolent  have  been  mis- 
led. The  general  state  of  mind  among  us  in  regard  to 
West-Indian  emancipation  has  been  disheartening.  So 
deadly  a  poison  has  Southern  slavery  infused  into  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  the  North,  especially  in  the 
larger  cities,  that  few  cordial  wishes  for  the  success  of 
emancipation  have  met  our  ears.  Stray  rumors  of  the 
failure  of  the  experiment  in  this  or  that  island  have 
been  trumpeted  through  the  country  by  the  newspapers, 
and  the  easy  faith  of  the  multitude  has  been  practised 
on  till  their  sympathies  with  the  oppressed  have  become 
blunted.  I  have  myself  seen  the  countenance  of  a  man 
not  wanting  in  general  humanity  brighten  at  accounts 
of  the  bad  working  of  emancipation.  In  such  a  state 
of  feeling  and  opinion,  a  book  like  Mr.  Gumey's  is 
invaluable.     The   truth   is    told  sipply,  kindly  ;   and, 
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though  it  may  receive  Uttle  aid  fiom  our  newspaperSf 

must  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  many  honest  readers 
I  offer  a  few  extracts,  not  to  take  the  place  of  the  book, 
hut  in  the  hope  of  drawing  to  it  more  general  attentioD. 
So  various  and  interesting  arc  the  details,  and  so  suited 
to  the  various  prejudices  and  misapprehensions  common 
in  our  country,  that  my  only  difficulty  is  to  make  a 
selection,  —  to  know  where  to  stop.  He  first  visited 
Tortola. 

<*  We  could  not  but  feel  an  intense  interest  in  making 
our  first  ^isit  to  a  British  island  peopled  with  emancipate 
ed  negroes.  Out  of  a  population  of  nearly  five  thousand, 
there  are  scarcely  more  than  two  hundred  white  persons; 
but  we  heard  of  no  inconveniences  arising  ironi  this  dis- 
parity We  had  letters  to  Dr.  Dyott,  the  stipendiary 
magistrate,  and  to  some  of  the  principal  plantain,  who 
greeted  us  with  a  warm  welcome,  and  soon  relieved  us 
from  our  very  natural  anxiety  by  assuring  us  that  free- 
dom was  working  well  in  Tortola  One  of  our  first  visits 
was  to  a  school  for  black  children,  under  the  care  of 
Alexander  Bott,  the  pious  minister  of  the  parish  church. 
It  was  in  good  order,  —  the  children  answered  our  ques- 
tions well.  We  then  proceeded  to  the  jail  ;  in  which,  if 
my  memory  serves  me  right,  we  found  only  one  prisoner, 
with  the  jailer  and  tho  judge  !  Our  kind  friend,  Francis 
Spencer  Wigley,  the  chief  justice  of  the  British  Virgin 
Islands,  happened  to  be  there,  and  cheered  us  with  the 
in  formation,  that  crime  had  vastly  decreased  since  tho 
period  of  full  emancipation."  —  p.  25. 

His  next  visit  was  to  St.  Christopher's. 

"  I  mounted  one  of  the  governor's  horses,  and  enjoyed 
a  solitary  ride  in  the  country.  Although  it  was  the  sev- 
enth day  of  the  week,  usually  applied  by  tho  emancipated 
laborers  to  their  private  purposes,  I  observed  many  of 
them  diligently  at  work  on  the  cane  grounds,  cutting  the 
canes  for  the  mill.  Their  aspect  was  that  of  physical 
vigor  and  cheerful  contentment,  and  all  my  questions,  as 
I  passed  along,  were  answered  satisfactorily.  On  my 
iray  I  yenture^  to  call  ni  one  of  the  estates,  and  found  it 
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was  ine  home  of  Robert  Claxton,  the  solicitor-general  of 
he  colony,  a  geotleman  of  great  intelligence  and  re- 
spectability, lie  was  kind  enough  to  impart  a  variety  of 
useful,  and,  iu  general,  cheering  iuibiniution.  One  fact 
mentioned  by  him  spoke  volumes.  Speaking  of  a  small 
property  on  the  island  belonging  to  himself,  be  said,  '  Six 
years  ago,  (that  is,  shortly  before  the  Act  of  Emancipa- 
tion,) it  was  worth  only  X '2,000,  with  the  blaves  upon  it. 
Now,  without  a  single  slave,  it  is  worth  three  times  the 
money.  I  would  not  sell  it  for  £6,000.'  This  remarka- 
ble rise  in  the  value  of  property  is  by  no  means  confined 
lo  particular  estates.  1  was  assured,  that,  as  compared 
with  those  times  of  depression  and  alarm  which  preceded 
the  Act  of  Emancipation,  it  is  at  once  general  and  very 
considerable.  I  asked  the  President  Crook,  and  some 
other  persons,  whether  there  was  a  single  individual  on 
the  island  who  wished  for  the  restoratiim  of  slavery. 
Answer,  'Certainly  not  one.*  "  —  p.  34. 

*'  'They  will  do  an  infinUy  of  work,'  said  one  of  ray 
informants,  *for  tctLgea.' 

"This  state  of  things  is  accompanied  by  a  vast  increase 
ID  their  own  comforts.  Our  fiiend  Cadman,  the  Meth<^ 
dbt  minister,  was  on  this  station  during  slavery,  in  the 
year  1826.  He  has  now  returned  to  it  under  freedom. 
'The  change  for  the  better,'  he  observed,  '  in  the  dress, 
demeanour,  and  welfare  of  the  people,  is  jnrodigious.*  The 
imports  are  vastly  increased.  The  duties  on  them  were 
£  1,000  more  in  1838  than  in  1837  ;  and  in  1839,  double 
those  of  1838,  within  £160.  This  surprising  increase  is 
owing  to  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  free  laborers 
for  imported  goods,  especially  for  articles  of  dress.  The 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  gentry  living  in  the  town  in 
procuring  fowls,  eggs,  Slc  ,  from  the  negroes  is  consider- 
ably increased.  The  reason  is  well  known,  —  the  labor- 
ers make  use  of  them  for  home  consumption.  Marriage 
is  DOW  become  frequent  amongst  them,  and  a  profusion 
of  eggs  is  expended  on  their  wedding  cakes  !  Doubtless 
they  will  soon  learn  to  exchange  these  freaks  of  luxury 
for  the  gradual  acquisition  of  wealth."  —  p.  36. 

He  next  vj^sited  Antigua. 

"Our  company  was  now  joined  by  Nathaaiel  Gilbert, 
an  araiigelical  elevgyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
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a  large  proprietor  and  planter  on  the  island.  Both  he 
and  Sir  William  [the  governor]  amplj  confirmed  our 
previous  favorable  impressions  respecting  the  state  of 
the  colony.  On  my  inquiring  of  them  respecting  the  value 
of  landed  property,  their  joint  answer  was  clear  and  de- 
cided. '  At  the  lowest  computation,  the  land,  without  a 
single  slave  upon  it,  is  fully  as  valuable  now,  as  it  was, 
including  all  the  slaves,  before  emancipation.'  In  other 
words,  the  value  of  the  slaves  is  already  transferred  to 
the  land.  Satisfactory  as  is  this  computation,  I  have  ev- 
eiT  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  much  below  the  mark. 
With  respect  to  real  property  in  the  town  of  St.  John's, 
it  has  risen  in  value  with  still  greater  rapidity.  A  large 
number  of  new  stores  have  been  opened  ;  neF  houses  are 
built  or  building  ;  the  streets  have  been  cleared  and  im- 
proved ;  trade  is  greatly  on  the  increase  ;  and  the  whole 
place  wears  the  appearance  of  progressive  wealth  aad 
prosperity. "  —  p.  43. 

"Extensive  inquiry  has  led  us  to  the  conviction,  that 
on  most  of  the  properties  of  Antigua,  and,  in  general, 
throughout  the  West  Indies,  one  third  only  of  the  slaves 
were  operative.  What  with  childhood,  age,  infirmity, 
sickness,  .sAam  sickness,  and  other  causes,  full  two  thirds 
of  the  negro  population  might  be  regarded  as  dead  weight 
—  The  pecuniary  saving,  on  many  of  the  estates  in  An- 
tigua, by  the  change  of  slave  for  free  labor,  is,  at  least, 
thirty  per  ceni,^*  —  pp.  45,  46. 

"We  had  appomted  a  meeting  at  a  country  village 
called  Parham.  It  was  a  morning  of  violent  rain  ;  but 
about  two  hundred  negroes  braved  the  weather,  and  unit- 
ed with  us  in  public  worship.  It  is  said,  that  they  are  less 
willing  to  come  out  to  their  places  of  worship  t»  the  rain 
than  was  the  case  formerly.  The  reason  is  carious. 
They  now  have  shoes  and  stockings ,  which  they  are  un- 
willing to  expose  to  the  mud."  —  p.  47. 

"  It  is  a  cheering  circumstance,  of  no  small  importance 
that  there  are  no  less,  as  we  were  told,  than  seven  thou- 
sand scholars  in  the  various  charity  schools  of  Antigua 
In  all  these  schools  the  Bible  is  read  and  taught.     Who 
can  doubt  the  beneficial  moral  efiect  of  these  extensive 
efforts?"  — p.  48. 

"The  vicar  of  St.  John's,  during  the  last  seven  years 
of  slavery,  married  only  one  hundred  and  ten  pairs  of 
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negroes  In  the  single  year  of  freedom j  18S9,  the  num« 
ber  of  pairs  married  by  him  was  185. 

**  With  respect  to  crime,  it  has  been  rapidly  diminish- 
ing during  the  last  few  years.  The  numbers  committed 
to  the  house  of  correction  in  1837  —  chiefly  for  petty 
oflTenceSy  formerly  punished  on  the  estates  —  were  860  ; 
in  1838,  only  244;  in  1839,  311.  The  number  left  in 
the  prison  at  the  close  of  1837  was  147  ;  at  the  close 
of  1839,  only  35. 

"Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  personal  comforts 
of  the  laborers  have  been  in  the  mean  time  vastly  in^ 
creased.  The  duties  on  imports  in  1833  (the  last  year 
of  slavery)  were  £  13,576  ;  in  1839  they  were  £24,650. 
This  augmentation  has  been  occasioned  by  the  importa- 
tion of  dry  goods  and  other  articles,  for  which  a  demand, 
entirely  new,  has  arisen  among  the  laboring  population. 
The  quantity  of  bread  and  meat  used  as  food  by  the 
laborers  is  surprisingly  increased.  Their  wedding  cakes 
and  dinners  are  extravagant,  even  to  the  point,  at  times, 
of  drinking  champagne ! 

"  In  connexion  with  every  congregation  in  the  island, 
whether  of  the  Church  of  England  or  among  the  Dis- 
senters, has  been  formed  a  friendly  society.  The  la- 
borers subscribe  their  weekly  pittances  to  these  insti- 
tutions, and  draw  out  comfortable  supplies,  in  case  of 
sickness,  old  age,  burials,  and  other  exigencies.  Thus 
is  the  negro  gradually  trained  to  the  habits  of  prudence 
and  foresight."  —  pp.  48,  49. 

"  A  female  proprietor  who  had  become  embarrassed 
was  advised  to  sell  off  part  of  her  property  in  small  lots. 
The  experiment  answered  her  warmest  expectations. 
The  laborers  in  the  neighbourhood  bought  up  all  the 
little  freeholds  with  extreme  eagerness,  made  their  pay- 
ments faithfully,  and  lost  no  time  in  settling  on  the  spots 
which  they  had  purchased.  They  soon  framed  their 
houses,  and  brought  their  gardens  into  useful  cultivation 
with  yams,  bananas,  plantains,  pine-apples,  and  other 
fruits  and  vegetables,  including  plots  of  sugar  cane.  In 
this  way  Augusta  and  Liberta  sprang  up  as  if  by  magic. 
I  visited  several  of  the  cottages,  in  company  with  the 
rector  of  the  parish,  and  was  surprised  by  the  excellence 
of  the  buildings,  as  well  as  by  the  neat  furniture  and 
cleanly  little  articles  of  daily  use  which  we  found  within. 
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It  was  a  soene  of  coDtcntineat  and  happineaa  ;  and  I'maj 
certainly  add,  of  industry  ;  for  these  little  freeholders 
occupied  only  their  leisure  hours  in  working  on  their 
own  grounds.  They  were  also  earning  wages  as  laborers 
on  the  neighbouring  estates,  or  working  at  English  Har- 
hour  as  mechanics.*'  —  pp.  49,  50. 

'« We  were  now  placed  in  possession  of  clear  docu- 
mentary evidence  respecting  the  staple  produce  of  the 
island.  The  average  exports  of  the  last  five  years  of 
slavery  (18:29  to  \H33,  inclusive)  were,  sugar,  12,189 
hogsheads  ;  molasses,  3,308  puncheons  ;  and  rum,  2,468 
puncheons.  Those  of  the  first  five  years  of  freedom 
(1834  to  1838,  inclusive)  were,  sugar,  13,545  hogsheads  ; 
molasses,  8,308  puncheons  ;  nnd  rum,  1,109  puncheons  ; 
showing  an  excess  of  1 ,356  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  of 
5,000  puncheons  of  molasses  ;  and  a  diminution  of  1,359 
puncheons  of  rum.  This  comparison  is  surely  a  triumph- 
ant one  ;  not  only  does  it  demonstrate  the  advantage 
derived  from  free  labor  during  a  course  of  live  years,  but 
affords  a  proof  that  many  of  the  planters  of  Antigua  have 
ceased  to  convert  their  mola&ies  into  rum.  It  ought  to 
be  observed,  that  these  five  years  of  freedom  included 
two  of  drought,  one,  very  calamitous.  The  statement 
for  1839  forms  an  admirable  climax  to  this  account.  It 
is  as  follows  :  sugar,  2*2,383  hogsheads  (10,000  beyond 
the  last  average  of  slavery)  ;  13,433  puncheons  of  roo- 
laf^ses  (also  10,000  beyond  that  average)  ;  and  only  582 
puncheons  of  rum  !  That,  in  the  sixth  year  of  freedom, 
after  the  fair  trial  of  five  years,  the  expoKs  of  sugar  from 
Antigua  almost  doubled  the  average  of  the  last  five  years 
of  slavery,  is  a  fact  which  precludes  the  necessity  of  all 
other  evidence.  By  what  hands  was  this  vast  crop  raised 
and  realized  ?  By  the  hands  of  that  lazy  and  impracti- 
cable race,  (as  they  have  often  been  described,)  the 
negroes.  And  under  what  stimulus  has  the  work  been 
effected  ?  Solely  under  that  of  moderate  wages."  —  p.  53. 

He  next  visited  Dominica,  of  which  he  gives  equally 
favorable  accounts  ;  but  I  hasten  to  make  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  his  notices  of  Jamaica,  the  island  from 
which  the  most  unfavorable  reports  have  come,  and 
in  which  the  unwise  and  unkind  measures  of  the  pro* 
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prietors,  particularly  in  regard  to  rents,  hare  done 
much  to  counteract  the  good  mfluences  of  emanci- 
pation. 

"  We  were  glad  to  observe  that  the  day  [Sunday] 
was  remarkably  well  observed  at  Kingston, — just  as  it 
is  in  many  of  the  cities  of  your  highly  favored  Union.  A 
wonderful  scene  we  witnessed  that  morning  in  Samuel 
Oughton's  Baptist  Chapel,  which  we  attended  without 
having  communicated  to  the  people  any  previous  notice 
of  our  coming.  The  minister  was  so  obliging  as  to  make 
way  for  us  on  the  occasion,  and  to  invite  us  to  hold  our 
meeting  with  his  flock  after  the  manner  of  Friends. 
Such  a  flock  we  had  not  before  seen,  consisting  of  nearly 
three  thousand  black  people,  chiefly  emancipated  slaves, 
attired,  after  their  favorite  custom,  in  neat  white  raiment, 
and  most  respectable  and  orderly  in  their  demeanour  and 
appearance.  They  sat  in  silence  with  us,  in  an  exem- 
plary manner,  and  appeared  both  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  doctrines  of  divine  truth  preached  on  the 
occasion.  The  congregation  is  greatly  increased,  both  in 
numbers  and  respectability,  since  the  date  of  full  freedom. 
They  pour  in  from  the  country,  partly  on  foot,  and  partly 
on  mules  or  horses,  of  their  own.  They  now  entirely 
support  the  mission,  and  are  enlarging  their  chapel  at 
the  expense  of  jE  1,000  sterling.  Their  subscriptions  to 
this  and  other  collateral  objects  are  at  once  voluntary 
and  very  liberal.  '  I  have  brought  my  mite  for  the  chap- 
el,' said  a  black  woman,  once  a  slave,  to  S.  Ooghton,  a 
day  or  two  before  our  meeting  ;  '  I  am  sorry  it  is  no 
more  '  ;  she  then  put  into  his  hand  two  pieces  of  gold 
amounting  to  five  dollars."  —  pp.  74,-75. 

"  Here  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the  fact,  that  the  great 
majority  of  estates  in  Jamaica  belong  to  absentee  pro- 
prietors, who  reside  in  England.  In  Jamaica,  they  are 
placed  under  the  care  of  some  attorney,  or  representative 
of  the  owner  ;  one  attorney  often  undertaking  the  care 
of  numerous  estates.  Under  the  attorney  ts  the  over- 
seer, on  each  particular  property,  on  whom  the  manage- 
ment almost  exclusively  devolves.  This  state  of  things  ia 
extremely  unfavorable  to  the  welfare  of  Jamaica.  If  the 
proprietors  cannot  give  their  personal  attention  to  their 
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estates,  it  wouM  oei'taiiily  be  a  better  plan  to  lease  them 
to  eligible  tenants  on  the  spot,  —  a  practice  which  has 
of  late  years  been  adopted  in  many  instances.  It  is  only 
surprising  that  erstates,  never  visited  by  the  proprietor, 
and  seldom  by  the  attorney,  but  led  to  the  care  of  inex- 
perienced young  men,  otlen  of. immoral  character,  should 
prosper  at  all.  Nor  would  they  prosper  even  as  they 
now  do,  but  tor  two  causes  ;  first,  the  exuberant  bounty 
of  nature,  and  secondly,  the  orderly,  inoffensive  conduct, 
and  patient  industry,  of  the  negro  race."  —  p.  85. 

**  The  rapid  diffusion  oi*  marriage  among  the  negroes, 
and  the  increase  of  it  even  among  the  white  inhabitants 
in  Jamaica,  is  one  of  the  happiest  results  of  freedom. 
We  were  assured,  on  good  authority,  that  four  times  as 
many  marriages  took  place  last  year  in  Jamaica  as  in  aa 
equal  population,  on  an  average,  in  Exigland,  —  a  fact 
which  proves  not  only  that  numerous  new  connexions 
are  formed,  but  also  that  multitudes  who  were  formerly 
living  as  man  and  wife  without  the  right  sanction  are 
now  convinced  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  practice,  and  are 
avatltng  themselves  with  eagerness  of  the  marriage  cov- 
enant. It  appears  that  upwards  of  sixteen  hundred  negro 
couples  were  married  in  the  Baptist  churches  alone  dur- 
ing the  year  ia3^.'*  —  p.  86. 

"  In  the  Parish  (or  County)  of  St.  Mary  rent  and  wages 
have  been  arranged  quite  independently  of  each  other, 
and  labor  has  been  suffered  to  find  its  market  without 
obstruction.  The  consequence  is,  that  there  have  been 
no  differences,  and  (he  people  are  working  well.  The 
quantity  of  work  obtained  from  a  freeman  there  is  far 
beyond  the  old  task  of  the  stave.  In  the  laborious  occu- 
pation of  holing,  the  emancipated  negroes  perform  double 
the  work  of  the  slave  in  a  day.  In  road-makine  the 
day's  task  under  slavery  was  to  break  four  barrels  of 
sttme.  Abt(*,  by  task-work,  a  weak  hand  will  fill  eight 
barrels,  a  strong  one,  from  ten  to  twelve.*'  —  p.  89. 

''At  the  Baptist  station  at  Sligoville  we  spent  several 
bottvs.  It  is  located  on  a  lofly  hill,  and  is  surrounded  by 
fiHy  aeres  of  fertile  mountain  land.  This  property  is 
divided  into  one  hundred  and  fifly  freehold  lots,  fifly  of 
which  had  beea  already  sold  to  the  emancipated  laborers, 
and  had  proved  a  timely  refuge  for  many  laborers  who 
had  been  driven  by  hard  usage  from  their  former  homes 
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Some  of  tbem  had  buik  good  cottages ;  otherS}  temporarj 
huts  ;  and  others,  again,  were  preparing  the  ground  for 
building.  Their  gardens  were  cleared,  or  in  process  of 
clearing,  and  iu  many  cases  already  brought  into  fine 
cultivation.  Not  a  hoe,  I  believe,  had  ever  been  driven 
into  that  land  before.  JVbw,  a  village  had  risen  up,  with 
every  promise  of  comibrt  and  prosperity,  and  the  land 
was  likely  to  produce  a  vast  abundance  of  nutritious  food. 
The  people  settled  there  were  all  married  pairs,  mostly 
with  families,  and  the  men  employed  the  bulk  of  their 
time  in  working  for  wages  on  the  neighbouring  estates. 
The  chapel  an^  the  school  were  iouiftediately  at  hand, 
and  the  religious  character  of  the  people  stood  high. 
Never  did  I  witness  a  scene  of  greater  industry,  or  one 
tikore  marked  by  contentment  for  the  present  and  hope 
for  the  future.  Uow  instructive  to  remember  that  two 
years  ago  this  peaceful  village  had  no  existence  !  "  — « 
p.  90. 

"On  our  return  home  we  visited  two  neighbouring 
estates,  of  about  e<(ual  size,  (1  believe,)  and  equal  fer- 
tility ;  both  among  the  finest  properties,  for  natural  and 
local  advantages,  which  I  anywhere  saw  in  Jamaica. 
One  was  in  difficulty  ;  the  other  all  prosperity.  The 
first  was  the  estate  already  alluded  to,  which  had  been 
deprived  of  so  many  hands  by  vain  attempts  to  compel 
the  labor  of  freemen.  There,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I 
9aw,  as  we  passed  by,  the  clear  marks  of  that  violence 
by  which  the  people  bad  been  expelled.  The  second, 
called  '  Dawkin's  Caymanas,'  was  under  the  enlight- 
ened attorneyship  of  Judge  Bernard,  who,  with  his  lady, 
and  the  respectable  overseer,  met  us  on  the  spot.  On 
this  property  the  laborers  were  independent  tenants. 
Their  rent  was  settled  according  to  the  money  value  of 
the  tenements  which  they  occupied,  and  they  were  al- 
lowed to  take  their  labor  to  the  best  market  they  could 
find.  As  a  matter  of  course,  they  took  it  to  the  home  mar- 
ket ;  and  excellently  were  they  working  on  the  property 
of  their  old  master.  The  attorney,  the  overseer,  and  the 
laborers,  all  seemed  equally  satisfied,  equally  at  their 
ease.  Here,  then,  was  one  property  which  would  occa- 
sion  a  bad  report  of  Jamaica  ;  another  which  would  as 
surely  give  rise  t»  a  good  rtpovi.  As  it  regards  the  prop- 
erties themselves,  b<ith  reports  are  true ;   and  they  are 
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the  respective  resttlts  of  two  opposite  modes  of  man- 
agement. 

*' At  Dawkio's  Cajmanas  we  had  the  pleasure  of  wit* 
oessing  an  interesting  spectacle  ;  for  the  laborers  on  the 
property,  with  their  wives,  sons,  and  daughters,  were  oa 
that  day  met  at  a  picnic  dinner.  The  table,  of  vast 
length,  was  spread  under  a  wattled  building  erected  for 
the  purpose,  and  at  the  convenient  hour  of  six  in  the 
evening  (after  the  day's  work  was  finished)  was  loaded 
with  all  sorts  of  good  fare,  —  soup,  fish,  fowls,  pigs,  and 
joints  of  meat,  in  abundance.  About  one  hundred  and 
fifly  men  and  women~  of  the  African  race,  attired  with 
the  greatest  neatness,  were  assembled,  in  much  harmony 
and  order,  to  partake  of  the  feast  ;  but  no  drink  was 
provided  stronger  than  water.  It  was  a  sober,  substan- 
tial repast  ;  the  festival  of  peace  and  freedom.  This 
dinner  was  to  have  taken  place  on  New-Year's  day  ;  but 
it  so  happened  that  a  Baptist  meeting-house  in  another 
part  of  the  island  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  ;  and,  at 
the  suggestion  of  their  minister,  these  honest  people 
agreed  to  waive  their  dinner,  and  to  subscribe  their 
money,  instead,  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  meeting-house. 
For  this  purpose  they  raised  a  noble  sum  (I  believe 
considerably  upwards  of  j£  100  sterling) ;  and  now,  in  the 
third  month  of  the  year,  finding  that  matters  were  work- 
ing well  with  them,  they  thought  it  well  to  indulge  them* 
selves  with  their  social  dinner.  By  an  unanimous  vote, 
they  commissioned  me  to  present  a  message  of  their  af- 
fectionate regards  to  Thomas  Glarkson  and  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton,  the  two  men  to  whom,  of  all  others,  per- 
haps, they  were  the  most  indebted  for  their  present  en«- 
ioyment."  —  pp.  91,  92. 

*'Afler  breakfast  we  drove  to  Kelly's,  one  of  Lord 
Sligo's  properties.  —  We  saw  the  people  on  this  property 
busily  engaged  in  the  laborious  occupation  of  holing^ — 
a  work  for  which  ploughing  is  now  pretty  generally  sub- 
stituted in  Jamaica.  '  How  are  you  all  getting  along  ?  * 
said  my  companion,  to  a  tall,  bright-looKing  black  man, 
busily  engaged  with  his  hoe.  *  Right  well,  massa,  right 
well,'  he  replied.  'I  am  from  America,'  said  my  friend, 
'  where  there  are  many  slaves  ;  what  shall  I  say  to  them 
from  you  ?  shall  I  tell  them  that  freedom  is  working  well 
here  ? '     '  Yes,  massa,'  said  he,  '  much  well  under  free- 
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iom,  —  thank  Qod  for  it !'  '  Much  well '  they  were  in- 
deed doing,  for  they  were  earning  a  dollar  for  every 
hundred  cane  holes  ;  a  gretft  effort,  certainly,  but  one 
which  many  of  them  accomplished  by  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  '  How  is  this  ?  '  asked  the  same  friend,  as  he 
felt  the  lumps  or  welts  on  the  shoulder  of  another  man. 
'O,  massa,'  cried  the  negro,  *I  was  flogged  when  a 
slave,  —  no  more  whip  now,  —  all  free.* "  —  p.  96. 

"  The  prosperity  of  the  planters  in  Jamaica  must  not 
be  measured  by  the  mere  amount  of  the  produce  of  sugar 
or  coflTee  as  compared  with  the  time  of  slavery.  Even 
where  produce  is  diminished,  profit  will  be  increased,  — 
if  freedom  be  fairly  tried,  —  by  the  saving  of  expense. 
'  I  had  rather  make  sixty  tierces  of  coffee,'  said  A.  B., 
'  under  freedom,  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  under 
slavery ;  such  is  the  saving  of  expense  that  I  make  a  bet- 
ter profit  by  it ;  nevertheless,  I  mean  to  make  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  as  before,*  "  —  p.  118. 

**  '  Do  you  see  that  excellent  new  stone  wall  round  the 
field  below  us  ? '  said  the  young  physician  to  me,  as  we 
stood  at  A.  B.'s  front  door,  surveying  the  delightful  scen- 
ery. '  That  wall  could  scarcely  have  been  built  at  all 
under  slavery  or  the  apprenticeship;  the  necessary  labor 
could  not  then  have  been  hired  at  less  than  £  5  currency, 
or  about  ^  13,  per  chain.  Under  freedom  it  cost  only 
from  $3*50  to  jj  4  per  chain, —  not  one  third  of  the 
amount.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  fact,  that  the  whole 
of  it  was  built,  under  the  stimulus  of  job-work,  by  an 
invalid  negro,  who,  during  slavery,  had  been  given  up  to 
total  inaction.'  This  was  the  substance  of  our  conver- 
sation. The  information  was  aflerwards  fully  confirmed 
by  the  proprietor.  Such  was  the  fresh  blood  infused  into 
the  veins  of  this  decrepid  person  by  the  genial  hand  of 
freedom,  that  he  had  been  redeemed  from  absolute  use- 
lessness,  had  executed  .a  noble  work,  had  greatly  im- 
proved his  master's  property,  and,  finally,  had  realized 
tor  himself  a  handsome  sum  of  money.  This  single  fact 
is  admirably  and  undeniably  illustrative  of  the  principles 
of  the  case  ;  and  for  that  purpose  is  as  good  as  a  thou- 
sand."—  p.  119. 

"  I  will  take  the  present  opportunity  of  oflTering  to  thy 
attention  the  account  of  exports  from  Jamaica  (as  ex- 
hibited in  the  return  printed  for  the  House  of  Assembly) 
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for  the  last  year  of  the  apprenlioesh^,  aad  the  fint  of  full 
freedom. 

HhiliL 

Sugar,  for  the  year  ending  9th-month  (Sept.)  30, 

1838,       ...  ....  53,8^ 

Do?  do.  do.  do.  1839,  45,359 


Apparent  diminution,     8,466 

''This  differenoi  is  much  less  considerable  than  many 

persons  have  been  led  to  imagine  ;  the  real  diminution, 

however,  is  still  less  ;   because  there  has  lately  taken 

place  in  Jamaica  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  hogshead. 

Instead  of  the  old  measure,  which  contained  17  cwt.,  new 

ones  have  been  introduced,  containing  from  SO  to  23  cwt., 

—  a  change  which,  for  several  reasons,  is  an  economical 

one  for  the  planter.     Allowing  only  five  per  cent,  for  this 

change,  the  deficiency  is  reduced  from  8,466  hogsheads, 

to  5,775  J  and  this  amount  is  further  lessened  by  the  fact, 

that,  in  consequence  of  freedom,  there  is  a  vast  addition 

to  the  consumption  of  sugar  among  the  people  of  Jamaica 

itself,  and  therefore  to  the  home  sale. 

**  The  account  of  cofieo  is  not  so  favorable. 

Cm. 
Coffee,  for  the  year  ending  9th-month  (Sept.)  30, 

1838, 117,313 

Do.  do.  do.  do.  1839,  78,759 


J3iminution  (about  one  third),  38,554 

"The  coffee  is  a  very  uncertain  crop,  and  the  deficien- 
cy, on  the  comparison  of  these  two  years,  is  not  greater, 
I  believe,  than  has  often  occurred  before.  We  are  also 
to  remember,  that,  both  in  sugar  and  coffee,  the  profit  to 
the  planter  may  be  increased  by  the  saving  of  expense, 
even  when  the  produce  is  diminished.  Stul,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  some  decrease  has  taken  place  on  both  the 
articles,  in  connexion  with  the  change  of  system.  With 
regard  to  the  year  1840,  it  is  expected  that  coffee  will,  at 
least,  maintain  the  last  amount ;  but  a  farther  decrease  on 
sugar  is  generally  anticipated. 

' '  Now  so  far  as  this  decrease  of  produce  is  connected 
with  the  change  of  system,  it  is  obviously  to  be  traced  i^ 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  labor.  B  it 
here  comes  the  critical  question,  —  the  real  turning  point. 
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To  0hMi  IB  thi0  decAease  in  the  quantitj  of  labor  owing  ? 
1  answer  deliberatoly,  but  without  reserve,  'Mainly  to 
clauses  which  class  uoKdor  slavery,  and  not  under  freedom.' 
it  is,  for  the  nost  part,  the  result  of  those  impolitic  at- 
tem)Hs  to  force  the  labor  of  freemen  which  have  disgust- 
ed the  peasantry,  and  have  led  to  the  desertion  of  many 
of  the  estates. 

"it  is  a  cheeking  circumstance,  that  ihe  amount  of 
piautixig  and  other  preparatory  labor  bestowed  on  the 
estates  during  the  autumn  of  1839  has  been  much  great- 
er, by  all  accounts,  than  in  the  autumn  of  1838.  This  is 
itself  the  efiect  of  an  improved  understanding  between 
the  planters  and  the  peasants ;  and  the  result  of  it  (if 
other  circumstances  be  equal)  cannot  fail  to  be  a  consid- 
erable increase  of  produce  in  1841.  1  am  told,  however, 
that  there  is  one  circumstance  which  may  possibly  prevent 
this  result,  as  it  regards  sugar.  It  is,  that  the  cultivation 
of  it  under  tite  old  system  was  forced  on  certain  proper- 
ties, which,  from  their  situation  and  other  circumstances, 
were  wholly  unlit  for  the  purpose.  These  plantations  af- 
forded an  income  to  the  local  agents,  but  to  the  proprietors 
were  either  unprofitable  or  losing  concerns.  On  such 
properties,  under  those  new  circumstances  which  bring 
all  things  to  their  true  level,  the  cultivation  of  sugar  must 
cease. 

**  In  tbe  mean  time  the  imports  of  the  island  are  rapid- 
ly increasing  ;  trade  improving  ;  the  towns  thriving  ; 
new  villages  rising  in  every  direction  ;  property  much 
enhanced  in  value  ;  well-managed  estates  productive  and 
profitable  ;  expenses  of  management  diminished  ;  short 
methods  of  labor  adopted  ;  provisions  cultivated  on  a 
larger  scale  than  ever ;  and  the  people,  wherever  they 
are  properly  treated,  industrious,  contented,  and  gradu- 
ally accumulating  wealth." —  pp.  132-  134. 

'*  My  narrative  respecting  the  British- West-India 
Islands  being  now  brought  to  a  close,  I  will  take  the 
libeKy  of  concentrating  and  recapitulating  the  principal 
points  of  the  subject  in  a  few  dbtinct  propositions. 

*'  lAt.  The  emancipated  negroes  are  workit^  well  on  the 
entaten  cf  their  old  masters,  —  Nor  does  Jamaica,  when 
duly  inspected  and  fairly  estimated,  furnish  any  exception 
to  the  general  result.  VVe  find,  that,  in  that  island,  wher* 
ever  the  negroes  are  faWly,  kindly ^  and  wisely  treated, 
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there  they  are  working  well  on  the  properties  of  their  old 
masters  ;  and  that  the  existing  instances  of  a  contrary 
description  must  be  ascribed  to  caases  which  class  under 
slavery,  and  not  under  freedom.  Let  it  not,  however,  be 
imagined,  that  the  negroes  who  are  not  working  on  the 
estates  of  their  old  masters  are,  on  that  account,  idle. 
Even  these  are,  in  general,  busily  employed  in  cultivating 
their  own  grounds,  in  various  descriptions  of  handicraft, 
in  lime-burning  or  fishing,  — in  benefiting  themselves  and 
the  community,  through  some  new,  but  equally  desirable 
medium.  Besides  all  this,  stone  walls  are  built,  new 
houses  erected,  pastures  cleaned,  ditches  dug,  meadows 
drained,  roads  made  and  macadamized,  stores  fitted  up, 
villages  formed,  and  other  beneficial  operations  effected  ; 
the  whole  of  which,  before  emancipation,  it  would  have 
been  a  folly  even  to  attempt.  The  old  notion,  that  the  ne- 
gro is,  by  constitution,  a  lazy  creature,  who  will  do  no 
work  at  all  except  by  compulsion,  is  now  for  ever  ex- 
ploded."—  pp.  137,  138. 

"2d.  An  increased  quantity  of  work  thrown  upon  the 
market  is,  of  course,  followed  by  the  cheapening  of  labor.'* 
—  p.  138. 

"3d.  Real  property  has  risen  and  is  risi$^  in  vaiue,  — 
I  wish  it,  however,  to  be  understood,  that  the  comparison 
is  not  here  made  with  those  olden  times  of  slavery  when 
the  soils  of  the  islands  were  in  their  most  prolific  state, 
and  the  slaves  themselves  of  a  corresponding  value  ;  but 
with  those  days  of  depression  and  alarm  which  preceded 
the  Act  of  Emancipation.  All  that  I '  mean  to  assert  is, 
that  landed  property  in  the  British  colonies  has  touched 
the  bottom,  has  found  that  bottom  solid,  has  already  risen 
considerably,  and  is  now  on  a  steady  ascending  march 
towards  the  recovery  of  its  highest  value.  One  circum- 
stance which  greatly  contributed  to  produce  its  deprecia- 
tion was,  the  cry  of  interested  persons  who  wished  to  run 
it  down  ;  and  the  demand  for  it  which  has  arisen  among 
these  very  persons  is  now  restoring  it  to  its  rightful  value 
Remember  the  old  gentleman  in  Antigua,  who  is  alwajn 
complaining  of  the  effects  of  freedom,  and  always  buying 
land.''— pp.  139,  140. 

"  4th.  The  personal  comforts  of  the  laboring  popula* 
tion,  under  freedom,  are  multiplied  tenfold."  —  p.  140. 

"•5th.  Lastly,  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of 
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this  people,  under  freedom,  is  more  than  equal  to  the  in- 
crease of  their  comforts.     Under  this   head  there  arc 
three  points  deserving,  respectively,  of  a  distinct  place  in 
our  nietnories.     First,  the  rapid  increase  and  vast  extent 
of  elementary  and  Christian  education,  —  schools  for  in- 
fants, young  persons,  and  adults,   multiplying   in  every 
direction.    Secondly,  )he  gradual,  but  decided,  diminution 
of  crime,  amounting,  in  many  country  districts,  almost  to 
Its  extinction.     Thirdly,  the  happy  change  of  the  general 
and    almost   universal    practice  of  concubinage   for  the 
equally  general  adoption  of  marriage.     '  Concubinage,' 
says  Dr,  Stewart,  in  his  letter  to  me,  *  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  the  colored  people,  has  wholly  disappeared  from 
amoogst  them.     No  young  woman  of  color  thinks  of  form« 
ing  such  connexions  now.'     What  is  more,  the  improved 
morality  of  the  blacks  is  reflecting  itself  on  the  white  in- 
habitants ;    even   the   overseers   are   ceasing,  one   after 
another,  from  a  sinful  mode  of  life,  and  are  forming  repu- 
table connexions   in  marriage.     But   while  these   three 
points  are  confessedly  of  high   importance,  there   is   a 
fourth  which  at  once  embraces  and  outweighs  them  all, 
—  I  mean  the  diffusion  of  vital  Christianity.     I  know  that 
great  apprehensions  were  entertained,  —  especially  in  this 
country, — lest,  on  the  cessation  of  slavery,  the  negroes 
should  break  away  at  once  from  their  masters  and  their 
ministers.     But  freedom  has  come,  and  while  their  mas- 
ters have  not  been  forsaken,  their  religious  teachers  have 
become  dearer  to  them  than  ever.     Under  the  banner  of 
liberty,  the   churches  and  meeting-houses  have  been  en- 
larged and  multiplied,  the  attendance  has  become  regular 
and  devout,  the  congregations  have  in  many  cases  been 
more  than  doubled  ;   above  all,  the  conversion  of  souls 
(as  we  have  reason  to  believe)  has  been  going  on  to  an 
fextcnt  never  before  known  in  these  colonies.     In  a  reli- 
gious point  of  view,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  the  wilder- 
ness, in  many  places,  has  indeed  begun  to  'blossom  as 
tlie  rose.'     *  Instead  of  the  thorn'  hcu  'come  up  the  fir- 
tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  '  ha$  *  come  up  the  myrtle- 
tree,  and  it  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a  name  ;   for  an  ever- 
lasting sign,  that  shall  not  be  cut  off.'  "  —  pp.  141,  14*2. 

I  have  now  given  a  few  extracts  from  Mr.  GurneyV 
book.     They  need  no  comment.     Indeed,  nothing  can 
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be  said,  to  convince  or  move  the  reader,  if  these  simple 
records  of  emancipation  do  not  find  their  way  to  his 
heart.  In  the  whole  history  of  efforts  for  human  hap- 
piness It  is  doubtful  if  another  example  can  be  found 
of  so  great  a  revolution  accomplished  with  so  few  sacri- 
fices and  such  immediate  reward.  •  Compare  with  this 
the  American  Revolution,  which  had  for  its  end  to 
shake  off  a  yoke  too  light  to  be  named  by  the  side  of 

/domestic  slavery.  Through  what  fields  of  blood  and 
years  of  suffering  did  we  seek  civil  freedom,  a  boon 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  freedom  from  an  own- 
er*s  grasp  !  It  is  the  ordinary  law  of  Providence,  that 
great  blessings  shall  be  gained  by  great  sacrifices,  and 
that  the  most  beneficial  social  changes  shall  bring  im- 
mediate suffering.  That  near  a  million  of  human  be- 
ings should  pass  in  a  day  from  the  deepest  degradation 
to  the  rights  of  freemen  with  so  little  agitation  of  the 
social  system  is  a  fact  so  strange  that  we  naturally  siis« 
pect,  at  first,  some  tinging  of  the  picture  from  the  au- 
thor^s  sympathies  ;  and  we  are  brought  to  full  conviction 
only  by  the  simplicity  and  minuteness  of  his  details.. 
For  one,  I  should  have  rejoiced  in  emancipation  as  an 
unspeakable  good,  had  the  immediate  results  worn  a 
much  darker  hue.  I  wanted  only  to  know  that  social 
order  was  preserved,  that  the  laws  were  respected,  after 
emancipation.  I  felt,  that,  were  anarchy  escaped,  no 
evil  worse  than  slavery  could  take  its  place.  I  bad  not 
forgotten  the  doctrine  of  our  fathers,  that  human  free- 
dom is  worth  vast  sacrifices,  that  it  can  hardly  be  bought 
at  too  great  a  price. 

I  proceed  now  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  several 
topics  suggested  by  ^li\_6urney.'5_boQkj  and  I  shall 
close  by  considering  the  duties  which  belong  to  individ« 
uals  and  to  the  Free  States  in  relation  to  slavery. 
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Tbe  6m  topic  suggested  by  our  author,  and  perhaps 
ibe  iQQst  worthy  of  note,  is  bis  anxiety  to  show  tliat 
emancipation  has  been  accompanied  with  little  pecu- 
niary loss,  that  as  a  moneyed  speculation  it  is  not  to  be 
condemned.  He  evidently  supposes  that  he  is  writing 
for  a  people  who  will  judge  of  this  grand  event  in  his- 
tory by  the  standard  of  qommerqial  profit  or  loss.  In 
this  view,  his  simple  book  tells  more  than  a  thousand 
satires  against  the  spirit  of  our  times.  In  speaking  of 
West-Indian  emancipation,  it  has  been  common  for 
men  to  say,  We  must  wait  for  the  facts  !  And  what 
(acta  have  they  waited  for  ?  They  have  waited  to 
know  that  the  roaster,  after  fattening  many  years  oo 
oppression,  had  lost  nothing  by  the  triumph  of  justice 
and  humanity  ;  that  the  slave,  on  being  freed,  was  to 
yield  as  large  an  income  as  before  to  his  employer. 
This  delicate  sensibility  to  the  rights  of  the  wrongdoer, 
tliis  concern  for  property,  this  unconcern  for  human  na- 
ture, is  a  sign  of  the  little  progress  made  even  here  by 
free  principles,  and  of  men's  ignorance  of  the  great  end 
of  social  union. 

Every  good  man  must  protest  against  this  mode  of 
settling  the  question  of  Emancipation.  It  seems  to  be 
taken  for  granted  by  not  a  few,  that,  if,  in  consequence 
of  this  event,  the  crops  have  fallen  off,  or  the  number 
of  coffee  bags  or  sugar  hogsheads  is  lessened,  then 
emancipation  is  to  be  pronounced  a  failure,  and  the 
great  act  of  freeing  a  people  from  the  most  odious 
bondage  is  to  be  set  down  as  folly.  At  the  North  and 
the  South  this  base  doctrine  has  seized  on  the  public 
mind.  It  runs  through  our  presses,  not  excepting  the 
more  respectable.  The  bright  promises  of  emancipa- 
tion are  too  unimportant  for  our  newspapers  ;  but  the  |V^ 
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fearful  intelligence,  that  this  or  that  island  has  shipped 
fewer  hogsheads  of  sugar  than  in  the  days  of  slavery,  is 
thought  worthy  to  be>  published  far  and  wide  ;  and  eman- 
0ipation  is  a  curse,  because  the  civilized  world  must  pay 
,a  few  cents  more  to  bring  tea  or  cofTee  to  the  due  de- 
/  grce  of  sweetness.  |  It  passes  for  an  ^^  ultraism "  of 
philanthropy,  to  prize  a  million  of  human  beings  above 
as  many  pounds  of  sugar. 

What  is  the  great  end  of  civilized  society  ?  Not 
coffee  and  sugar  ;  not  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal  productions  ;  but  the  pro* 
tection  of  the  rights  of  all  its  members.  The  sacrifice 
of  rights,  especially  of  the  dearest  and  most  sacred,  to 
increase  of  property,  is  one  of  the  most  flagrant  crimes 
of  the  social  state.  That  every  man  should  have  his 
due,  not  that  a  few  proprietors  should  riot  on  the  toil, 
sweat,  and  blood  of  the  many, — this  is  the  great  design 
of  the  union  of  men  into  communities.  Emancipation 
was  not  meant  to  increase  the  crops,  but  to  restore  to 
human  beings  their  birthright,  to  give  to  every  man  the 
free  use  of  his  powers  for  his  own  and  others'  good. 

That  the  production  of  sugar  would  be  diminished  for 
a  time,  in  consequence  of  emancipation,  was  a  thing  to 
be  expected,  if  not  desired.  It  is  in  the  sugar  culture, 
that  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  have  been  and  are 
most  overworked.  In  Cuba,  we  are  fold  by  men  who 
have  given  particular  attention  to  that  island,  the  mor- 
tality on  the  sugar  estates  is  ten  per  cent,  annually,  so 
that  a  whole  gang  is  used  up,  swept  ofl^,  in  ten  years. 
Suppose  emancipation  introduced  into  Cuba.  Wou'd 
not  the  production  of  sugar  be  diminished  }  Ought  not 
every  man  to  desire  the  diminution  }  I  do  not  s-oy,  thai 
such   atrocious   cruelty    was   common    in    the    British 
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Islands.  But  it  was  in  this  department  chiefly  that  the 
slaves  were  exposed  to  excessive  toil.  It  was  to  be 
expected,  then>  that,  when  left  free,  they  would  prefer 
other  modes  of  industry.  Accordingly,  whilst  the  sugar 
is  diminished,  the  ordinary  articles  of  subsistence  have 
increased.  Some  of  the  slaves  have  become  small  farm- 
ers ;  and  many  more,  who  hire  themselves  as  laborers, 
cultivate  small  patches  of  land  on  their  own  account. 
There  is  another  important  consideration.  Before  free- 
dom, the  women  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
gangs  who  labored  on  the  sugar  crops.  These  are  now 
very  much,  if  not  wholly,  withdrawn.  Is  it  a  grief  to  a 
man,  who  has  the  spirit  of  a  man,  that  woman's  bur- 
dens are  made  lighter  ?  Other  causes  of  the  diminution 
of  the  sugar  crop  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Gurney's  book  ; 
but  these  are  enough  to  show  us  that  this  effect  is  due 
in  part  to  the  good  working  of  emancipation,  to  a  re- 
lief of  the  male  and  female  slave,  in  which  we  ought  to 
rejoice. 

Before  emancipation,  1  expected  that  the  immediate 
result  of  the  measure  would  be  more  or  less  idleness, 
and  consequently  a  diminution  of  produce.  How  natu- 
ral was  it  to  anticipate  that  men  who  had  worked 
under  the  lash,  and  had  looked  on  exemption  from  toil 
as  the  happiness  of  paradise,  should  surrender  them- 
selves more  or  less  to  sloth,  on  becoming  their  own 
masters  !  It  is  the  curse  of  a  bad  system,  to  unfit  men, 
at  first,  for  a  better.  That  the  paralyzing  effect  of  slav- 
ery should  continue  after  its  extinction,  that  the  slave 
should,  at  the  first,  produce  kss  than  before,  this,  surely, 
IS  no  matter  of  wonder.  The  wonder  is,  and  it  is  a 
great  one,  tliat  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  have,  in 
heir  new  condition,  been  so  greatly  influenced  by  the 
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motives  of  rreemeii ;  that  the  spirit  of  industry  has 
fir  survived  the  system  of  cofnt>ukioD  under  which 
ihey  bad  been  trained  ;  that  ideas  of  a  better  mode  of 
living  have  taken  so  strong  a  hold  on  their  minds  ;  that 
so  many  refined  tastes  and  wants  have  been  so  soon 
developedi  Here  is  the  wonder ;  and  all  this  shows, 
what*^e  have  often  heard,  that  the  negro  is  more  sus^ 
ceptible  of  civilization  from  abroad  than  any  other  race 
of  men*  That  some^  perhaps  many^  of  the  slaves  have 
worked  too  little  is  not  to  be  deiiied«  nor  can  we  blame 
them  much  for  it.  All  of  us,  I  suspect^  under  like  cir- 
cumstances, would  turn  our  6rst  freedom  into  k  holyday. 
Besides,  when  we  think  that  they  have  been  sweating 
and  bleeding  to  nourish  in  all  manner  of  luxury  a  few 
indolent  proprietors,  they  do  not  seem  very  inexcusable 
for  a  short  emulation  of  their  superiors.  The  negro 
sleeping  all  day  under  the  shade  of  the  palm-tree  ought 
not  to  offend  our  moral  sense  much  more  than  the 
^^  owner"  stretched  on  his  ottoman  or  sofa.  What 
ought  to  astonish  uS  is  the  limitation,  not  the  existence, 
of  the  evil. 

It  is  to  be  ddsired  that  those  among  us  who  groan 
over  emancipation  because  the  staples  of  the  Islands 
are  diminished  should  be  made  to  wear  for  a  few  months 
the  yoke  of  slavery,  so  as  to  judge  experimentaUy 
whether  freedom  is  worth  or  not  K  few  hogsheads  of 
sugar.  If,  knowing  what  this  yoke  is,  they  are  willing 
that  others  should  bear  it,  they  deserve  themselves 
above  all  others  to  be  crushed  by  it.  Slavery  is  the 
greatest  of  wrongs,  the  most  intolerable  of  all  the  forms 
of  oppression.  We  of  this  country  thought  that  to  be 
robbed  of  political  liberty  was  an  injury  not  to  be  en- 
dured ;  and,  as  n  people,  were  ready  to  shed  our  blood 
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like  water  to  avert  it.  But  political  liberty  is  of  no 
worth  compared  with  personal ;  and  slavery  robs  men 
of  the  latter.  Under  the  despotism  of  modern  Europe, 
the  people,  though  deprived  of  political  freedom,  enjoy 
codes  of  laws  constructed  with  great  care,  the  fruits  of 
the  wisdom  of  ages,  which  recognize  the  sacredness  of 
the  rights  of  person  and  property,  and  under  which 
those  rights  are  essentially  secure.  A  subject  of  these 
despotisms  may  still  be  a  man,  may  better  his  condition, 
may  enrich  bis  intellect,  may  fill  the  earth  with  his  fame. 
He  enjoys  essentially  penonal  freedom,  and  through 
this  accomplishes  the  great  ends  of  his  being.  To  be 
stripped  of  this  blessing,  to  be  owned  by  a  fellow-crea- 
ture, to  bold  our  limbs  and  faculties  as  another's  proper- 
ty, to  be  subject  every  moment  to  another's  will,  to 
stand  in  awe  of  another's  lash,  to  have  our  whole  ener- 
gies chained  to  never  varying  tasks  for  another's  luxury, 
to  hold  wife  and  children  at  another's  pleasure,  —  what 
wrong  can  be  compared  with  this  ?  This  is  such  an  in- 
sult oa  human  nature,  such  an  impiety  towards  the  com*- 
raon-  Father,  that  the  whole  earth  should  send  up  one 
cry  of  reprobation  against  it ;  and  yet  we  are  told,  this 
outrage  must  continue,  lest  the  market  of  the  civilized 
world  should  be  deprived  of  some  hogsheads  of  sugar. 

It  is  hard  to  weigh  human  rights  against  each  other  ; 
they  are  all  sacred  and  invaluable.  But  there  is  no  one 
which  nature,  instinct,  makes  so  dear  to  us  as  the  right 
of  action,  of  free  motion  ;  the  right  of  exerting,  and 
by  exertion  enlarging,  our  faculties  of  body  and  mind  ; 
the  right  of  forming  plans,  of  directing  our  powers  ac- 
cording to  our  convictions  of  interest  and  duty  ;  the 
right  of  putting  forth  our  energies  from  a  spring  in  our 
own  breasts.     Self-motion,  this  is  what  our  nature  hun- 
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gers  and  thirsts  for  as  its  true  element  and  life.  In  tnit-i, 
every  thing  that  lives,  the  bird,  the  insect,  craves  and 
delights  in  freedom  of  action  ;  and  much  more  must  liiis 
be  the  instinct  of  a  rational,  moral  creature  of  God,  who 
can  attain  by  such  freedom  alone  to  the  proper  strength 
and  enjoyment  of  his  nature.  The  rights  of  property 
or  reputation  are  poor  compared  with  this.  Of  what 
worth  would  be  the  products  of  the  universe  to  a  man 
forbidden  to  use  his  limbs,  or  shut  up  in  a  prison  ?  To 
be  deprived  of  that  freedom  of  action  which  consists 
with  others'  freedom  ;  to  be  forbidden  to  exert  our  fac- 
ulties for  our  own  good  ;  to  be  cut  off  from  enterprise  ; 
to  have  a  narrow  circle  drawn  round  us,  and  to  be  kept 
within  it  by  a  spy  and  a  lash  ;  to  meet  an  iron  barrier  in 
another's  selfish  will,  let  impulse  or  desire  turn  where  it 
may ;  to  be  systematically  denied  the  means  of  culti- 
vating the  powers  which  distinguish  us  from  the  brute  ; 
—  this  is  to  be  wounded  not  only  in  the  dearest  earthly 
interests,  but  in  the  very  life  of  the  soul.  Our  humani- 
ty pines  and  dies,  rather  tlian  lives,  in  this  unnatural  re- 
straint. Now  it  is  the  very  essence  of  slavery  to  pros- 
trate this  righl  of  action,  of  self-motion,  not  indirectly 
or  uncertainly,  but  immediately  and  without  disguise ; 
and  is  this  right  to  be  weighed  in  the  scales  against  su- 
gar and  coffee  ;  and  are  eight  hundred  thousand  human 
beings  to  be  robbed  of  it  to  increase  the  luxuries  of  the 
world  ? 

What  matters  it,  that  the  staples  of  the  West  Indies 
are  diminished  ?  Do  the  people  there  starve  }  Are 
they  driven  by  want  to  robbery  ?  Has  the  negro  pass- 
ed from  the  l)ands  of  the  overseer  into  those  of  the 
hangman  ?  We  learn  from  Mr.  Gurney  that  the  proph- 
ecies of  ruin  to  the  West  Indies  are  fulfilled  chiefly  in 
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regard  to  the  prisons.  These  are  m  some  places  falUng 
to  decay^  and  everywhere  have  fewer  inmates.  And 
what  makes  this  result  more  striking  is,  that,  since 
emancipation,  many  offences,  formerly  punished  sum* 
niariiy  by  the  master  on  the  plantation,  now  fall  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  magistrate,  and  are,  of  course, 
punishable  by  imprisonment.  Do  the  freed  slaves  want 
clothing  ?  Do  rags  form  the  standard  of  emancipa- 
tion ?  We  hear  not  only  of  decent  apparel,  but  are 
told  ihat  negro  vanity,  hardly  surpassed  by  that  of  the 
white  dandy,  suffers  nothing  for  want  of  decoration  or 
fashionable  attire.  There  is  not  a  sign,  that  the  people 
fare  the  worse  for  freedom.  Enough  is  produced  to 
give  subsistence  to  an  improved  and  cheerful  population; 
and  what  more  can  we  desire  ?  In  our  sympathy  with 
the  rich  proprietor  shall  we  complain  of  a  change 
which  has  secured  to  every  man  his  rights,  and  to  thou- 
sands, once  trodden  under  foot,  the  comforts  of  life  and 
the  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  progress  ?  Is  it 
nothing,  that  the  old,  unfurnished  hut  of  the  slave  is  in 
many  spots  giving  place  to  the  comfortable  cottage  ?  Is 
it  nothing,  that  in  these  cottages  marriage  is  an  indisso- 
luble tie  ?  that  the  mother  presses  her  child  to  her  heart 
as  indeed  her  own  ?  Is  it  nothing,  that  churches  are 
springing  up,  not  from  the  donations  of  the  opulent,  but 
from  the  hard  earnings  of  the  religious  poor  ?  What  \( 
a  few  owners  of  sugar  estates  export  less  than  formerly.^ 
Are  the  many  always  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  few  ?  Sup- 
pose the  luxuries  of  the  splendid  mansion  to  be  re« 
trenched.  Is  it  no  compensation,  that  the  comforts  of 
the  laborer's  hut  are  increased  ?  Emancipation  was  re 
sisted  on  the  ground,  that  the  slave,  if  restored  to  his 
nghts,  would  fall  into  idleness  ^nd  vagrancy,  and  even 
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relapse  iiHo  barliafisiii*  But  the  emancipated 
discovers  no  indifference  to  the  comforts  of  civtliased 
life.  He  has  wants  Tarious  enough  to  keep  him  in  ac- 
tion His  standard  of  living  has  risen.  He  desires  a 
better  lodging,  dress>  and  food.  He  has  begun,  too,  to 
thirst  for  accumulation.  As  Mr.  Gurnej  says,  '^  He 
understands  his  interest  as  well  as  a  Yankee."  '  He  is 
more  likely  to  fall  into  the  civilized  aian's  cupidity  than 
into  the  sloth  and  fihh  of  a  savage.  Is  it  an  ofiset  for 
all  these  benefits,  that  the  custom-house  reports  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  staples  of  slavery  ? 

What  a  country  most  needs  is,  not  an  increase  of  its 
exports,  but  the  welKbeing  of  all  classes  of  its  popula- 
tion,  and  especially  of  the  most  numerous  class ;  and 
these  things  are  not  one  and  the  same.  It  is  a  striking 
fact,  that,  while  the  exports  of  the  emancipated  blands 
have  decreased,  the  imports  are  greater  than  before.  In 
Jamaica )  during  slavery,  the  industry  of  the  laborers 
was  given  chiefly  to  a  sta(rie  which  was  sent  to  absent* 
tee  proprietors,  who  expended  the  proceeds  very  much 
in  a  luxurious  life  in  England.  At  present  not  a  little 
of  this  industry  is  employed  on  articles  of  subsistence 
and  comfort  for  the  working  class  and  their  families  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  such  an  amoimt  of  labor  is  sold 
^by  this  class  to  the  planter,  and  so  fast  are  they  acquir- 
ing a  taste  for  better  modes  of  living,  that  they  need  and 
can  pay  for  great  imports  from  the  mother  country. 
Surely,  when  we  see  the  fruits  of  industry  diffusing  them- 
selves more  and  more  through  the  mass  of  a  communi- 
ty, finding  their  way  to  the  very  hovel,  and  raising  the 
multitude  of  men  to  new  civilization  and  self-respect) 
we  cannot  grieve  much,  even  though  it  should  appear, 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  amount  of  exports  or  even  of  pro- 
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dacts  is  decreased.  It  is  not  the  quantity,  but  the  dis 
tribution,  the  use,  of  products,  which  determines  the 
prosperity  of  a  state.  For  example,  were  the  grain 
which  is  now  grown  among  us  for  distillation  annually 
destroyed  by  fire,  or  were  every  ship  freighted  with 
distilled  liquors  to  sink  on  approaching  our  shores,  so 
that  the  crew  might  be  saved)  how  immensely  would  the 
happiness,  honor,  and  retl  strength  of  the  country  be 
increased  by  the  loss,  even  were  this  not  to  be  replaced, 
as  It  soon  would  be,  by  the  springing  up  of  a  new,  vir- 
tuous industry,  now  excluded  by  intemperance  !  So, 
were  the  labor  and  capital  now  spent  on  the  importation 
of  pernicious  luxuries  to  be  employed  in  the  intellec- 
tual, moral,  and  religious  culture  of  the  whole  people, 
how  immense  would  be  the  gain  in  every  respect, 
though  for  a  short  time  material  products  were  diminish- 
ed !  A  better  age  will  look  back  with  wonder  and  scorn 
on  the  misdirected  industry  of  the  present  times.  The 
only  sure  sign  of  public  prosperity  is,~  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  are  steadily  multiplying  the  comforts  of  life 
and  the  means  of  improvement ;  and  where  this  takes 
place  we  jieed  not  trouble  ourselves  about  exports  or 
products. 

I  am  not  very  anxious  to  repel  the  charge  against 
emancipation  of  diminishing  the  industry  of  the  Islands, 
though  it  has  been  much  exaggerated.  Allow  that  the 
freed  slaves  work  less.  Has  man  nothing  to  do  but 
work  ?  Are  not  too  many  here  overworked  ?  If  a 
people  can  live  with  comfort  on  less  toil,  are  they  not 
to  be  envied  rather  than  condemned  f  What  a  happi- 
ness would  it  be,  if  we  here,  by  a  new  wisdom,  a  new 
temperance,  and  a  new  spirit  of  brotherly  love,  could 
cease  to  be  the  care-worn  drudges  which  so  many  in  al. 
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classes  are,  and  could  give  a  greater  portion  of  life  lo 
thought,  to  refined  social  intercourse,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  beauty  which  God  spreads  over  the  universe,  to 
works  of  genius  and  art,  to  communion  with  our  Crea- 
tor !  Labor  connected  with  and  aiding  such  a  life 
would  be  noble.  How  much  of  it  is  thrown  away  on 
poor,  superficial,  degrading  gratifications  ! 

We  hear  the  condition  of  Hayti  deplored  because 
the  people  are  so  idle  and  produce  so  little  for  expor- 
tation. Many  look  back  to  the  period  when  a  few 
planters  drove  thousands  of  slaves  to  the  cane-field  and 
sugar-mill  in  order  to  enrich  themselves  and  to  secure 
to  their  families  the  luxurious  ease  so  coveted  in  tropi- 
cal climes,  and  they  sigh  over  the  change  which  has 
taken  place.  I  look  on  the  change  with  very  different 
feelings.  The  negroes  in  that  luxuriant  island  have  in- 
creased to  above  a  million.  By  slight  toil  they  obtain 
the  comforts  of  life.  Their  homes  are  sacred.  Their 
little  property  in  a  good  degree  secure.  They  live  to- 
gether peaceably.  ^So  little  inclined  are  they  to  vio* 
lence*  that  the  large  amounts  of  specie  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  France,  as  the  price  of  independence,  have 
been  transported  through  the  country  on  horseback  with 
comparatively  no  defence,  and  with  a  safety  which  no 
one  would  be  mad  enough  to  expect  under  such  cir- 
cumstances in  what  are  called  civilized  lands.  It  is 
true,  their  enjoyments  are  animal  in  a  great  degree. 
They  live  much  like  neglected  -children,  making  little  or 
no  progress,  making  life  one  long  day  of  unprofitable 
ease.  I  should  rejoice  to  raise  them  from  children  in- 
to men.  But  when  1  contrast  this  tranquil,  unoffending 
life  with  the  horrors  of  a  slave  plantation  it  seems  to 
ffie  a  paradise.     What  matters  It,  that  they  send  next  to 
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no  cofiee  or  sugar  to  Europe  ?     How  much  better,  that 
they  should  stretch  themselves  io  the  heat  of  the  day 
under  their  gracefully  waving  groves,  than  sweat  and 
bleed  under  an  overseer  for  others'  selfish  ease  !     Hayti 
has   one  curse,  and  tliat  is,  not  freedom,  but  tyranny. 
Her  president  for  life  is  a  despot,  under  a  less  ominous 
name.     Her  government,  indifferent  or  hostile  to  the 
improvement  of  the  people,  is  sustained  by  a  standing 
army,  which  undoubtedly  is  an  instrument  of  oppression. 
But  in  so  simple  a  form  of  society  despotism  is  not 
that  organized  robbery  which  has  flourished  in  the  civil- 
ized world.     Undoubtedly  in  this  rude  state  of  things 
the  laws  are  often  unwise,  partial,  and  ill  administered. 
I  have  no  taste  for  this  childish  condition  of  society. 
Still,  1  turn  with  pleasure  from  slavery  to  the  thought  of 
a   million  of  fellow-beings,  little  instructed  indeed,  but 
enjoying  ease  and  comfort  under  that  beautiful  sky  and 
on  the  bosom  of  that  exhaustless  soil.     In  one  respect 
Hayti  is  uifinitely  advantaged  by  her  change  of  condi- 
tion.    Under  slavery  her  colored  population,  that    is, 
the  mass  of  her  inhabitants,  had  no  chance  of  rising, 
could  make  no  progress  in  intelligence  and  in  the  arts 
and  refinements  of  life.     They  were  doomed  to  per- 
petual degradation.     Under  freedom  their  improvement 
is  possible.     They  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  melio- 
rating influences.     Their  intercourse  with  other  nations 
and  the  opportunities  afibrded  to  many  among  them  of 
bettering  their  condition  furnish  various  means  and  in- 
citements to  progress.    If  the  Catholic  Church,  which  is 
rendering  at  tills  moment  immense  aid  to  civilization  and 
pure  morals  in  Ireland,  were  to  enter  in  earnest  on   the 
work  of  enlightening  and  regenerating  Hayti,  or  if  (what 
1   should  greatly  prefer)  any  other  church  could  have 
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free  tcoMs  to  the  people,  this  island  night  in  i  short 
time  become  an  important  accession  to  the  Christian 
and  civilized  world,  and  the  dark  cloud  which  hangs 
over  the  first  years  of  her  freedom  would  vanish  before 
the  brightness  of  her  later  history. 

My  maxim  is,  ^^  Any  thing  but  slavery  !  Poverty 
sooner  than  slavery  !  "  Suppose  that  we  of  this  good 
city  of  Boston  were  summoned  to  choose  between  liv- 
ing on  bread  and  water  and  such  a  state  of  things  as 
existed  in  the  West  Indies.  Suppose  that  the  present 
wealth  of  our  metropolis  could  be  continued  only  on  the 
condition,  that  five  thousand  out  of  our  eighty  thousand 
inhabitants  should  live  as  princes,  and  the  rest  of  us  be 
reduced  to  slavery  to  sustain  the  luxury  of  our  masters. 
Should  we  not  all  cry  out.  Give  us  the  bread  and  wa- 
ter ?  Would  we  not  rather  see  our  fair  city  levelled  to 
the  earth,  and  choose  to  work  out  slowly  for  ourselves 
and  our  children  a  better  lot,  than  stoop  our  necks  to 
the  yoke  ?  So  we  all  feel,  when  the  case  is  brought 
home  to  ourselves.  What  should  we  say  to  the  man 
who  should  strive  to  terrify  us,  by  prophecies  of  dimin- 
ished products  and  exports,  into  the  substitution  of  bond- 
age for  the  character  of  freemen  ? 

In  the  preceding  remarks  I  have  insisted  that  eman- 
cipation is  not  to  be  treated  as  a  question  of  profit  and 
loss,  that  its  merits  are  not  to  be  settled  by  its  influence 
on  the  master's  gains.  Mr.  Gurney,  however,  maintains 
that  the  master  has  nothing  to  fear,  that  real  estate  has 
risen,  that  free  labor  costs  less  than  that  of  the  slave. 
All  this  is  good  news,  and  should  be  spread  through  the 
land  ;  for  men  are  especially  inclined  to  be  just  when 
they  can  serve  themselves  by  justice.  But  emanci- 
pation rests  on  higher  ground  than  the  master's  accurou- 
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I,  even  on  the  rights  and  essential  interests  of  the 
slave.  And  let  these  be  held  sacred,  though  the  luxury 
of  the  master  be  retrenched. 

3.  I  have  now  finished  my  remarks  on  a  topic  which 
was  always  present  to  the  mind  of  our  author,  —  the 
alleged  decrease  of  indusuy  and  exports  since  emanci- 
pation. The  next  topic  to  which  I  shall  turn  is,  his 
notice  of  slavery  in  Cuba.  He  only  touched  at  this  is- 
land, but  evidently  received  the  same  sad  impression 
which  we  receive  from  those  who  have  had  longer  time 
for  observation.     He  says  : 

**  Of  one  feature  in  the  slave-trade  and  slavery  of  Co* 
ba  I  had  no  knowledge  until  I  was  on  the  spot.  The  im-^ 
portation  consists  almost  entirely  of  men,  and  we  were 
informed  that  on  many  of  the  estates  not  a  sinele  female 
is  to  be  found.  Natural  increase  is  disregarded.  The 
Cubans  import  the  stronger  animals  like  bullocks,  work 
them  up,  and  then  seek  a  fresh  supply.  This,  surely,  is  a 
system  of  most  unnatural  barbarity."  —  p.  160. 

This  barbarity  is  believed  to  be  unparalleled.  The 
young  African,  torn  from  home  and  his  native  shore,  is 
brought  to  a  plantation  where  he  is  never  to  know  a 
home.  AH  the  relations  of  domestic  life  are  systemat- 
ically denied  him.  Woman *s  countenance  he  is  not  to 
look  upon.  The  child's  voice  he  is  no  more  to  hear. 
His  owner  finds  it  more  gainful  to  import  than  to  breed 
slaves  ;  and,  still  more,  has  made  the  sad  discovery,  that 
It  is  cheaper  to  ^^  work  up  "  the  servile  laborer  in  his 
youth,  and  to  replace  him  by  a  new  victim,  than  to  let 
him  grow  old  in  moderate  toil.  I  have  been  told  by 
some  of  the  most  recent  travellers  in  Cuba,  who  gave 
particular  attention  to  the  subject,*  that  in  the  sugar- 

*  My  tccoaoU  from  Cuba  hare  been  received  from  Dr.  Madden,  and 
DtTid  TuraboU,  Emj.  ;  Uie  former,  one  of  Uie  Britbh  coromiaaionen  real* 
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making  season  die  slaves  are  generally  allowed  but  four 
out  of  the  twenty-four  hours  for  sleep.    From  these,  too, 

[   I  learned  that  a  gang  of  slaves  is  used  up  in  ten  years. 

I  Of  the  young  men  imported  from  Africa,  one  out  of  teo 
^  )  dies  yearly.  To  supply  this  enormous  waste  of  life, 
^  j  above  twenty-five  thousand  slaves  are  imported  annual- 

i  I  ly  from  Africa,*  in  vessels  so  crowded  that  sometimes 
one  quarter,  sometimes  one  half,  of  the  wretched  crea- 
tures perish  in  agony  before  reaching  land.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  Cuban  slavery^  traced  from  the  moment 
when  the  African  touches  the  deck  to  the  happier  mo- 
ment when  he  finds  his  grave  on  the  ocean  or  the  plant- 
ation, includes  an  amount  of  crime  and  misery  not  to 
be  paralleled  in  any  portion  of  the  globe,  civilized  or 
savage.  And  there  are  more  reasons  than  one  why  I 
would  bring  thi&  horrid  picture  before  the  minds  of  my 
countrymen  J  We,  we,  do  much  to  sustain  this  sys- 
.lem'of  horror  and  blood.     The  Cuban  slave-trade  is 

,  carried  on   in  vessels   built  especially  for  this   use   in 

K  American  ports.  These  vessels  often  sail  under  tlie 
American  flag,  and  are  aided  by  American  merchant- 
men, and,  as  is  feared,  by  American  capital.  And  this 
is  not  all.  The  sugar,  in  producing  which  so  many  of 
our  fellow-creatures  perish  miserably,  is  shipped  in  great 


dent  at  HaTooa  to  enforce  tbe  treaty  with  Spain  in  rftUtton  to  the  alave 
trade  j  the  latter,  a  gentleman  who  Tiaited  Cuba  chiefly,  if  not  aolely,  to  in 
quire  into  slavery.  Mr.  Tumbull'i  account  of  Cuba,  in  hit^TrsTela  in 
the  West/'  descnrea  to  be  read.  The  reports  of  such  men,  confirmed  in  a 
Tery  important  particular  by  Mr.  Gumey,  have  an  authority  which  obliges 
me  to  speak  an  T  have  done  of  the  slave-system  of  this  island.  Tf,  indeed 
(what  is  most  unlikely,)  they  have  fallen  into  errors  on  the  subject,  these 
can  easily  be  exposed,  and  I  ahall  rejoice  in  being  the  meana  of  bringing 
out  the  truth. 

*  There  are  different  estimates  of  the  number,  some  making  it  modi 
greater  than  the  text. 
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quantities  to  this  country.  We  are  the  customers  who 
stimulate  by  our  demands  this  infernal  cniehy.  And, 
knowing  this,  shall  we  become  accessories  to  the  mur- 
der of  our  brethren  by  continuing  to  use  the  fruit  of 
the  hard-wrung  toil  which  destroys  them  ?  The  sugar 
of  Cuba  comes  to  us  drenched  with  human  blood.  80 
we  ought  to  see  it,  and  to  turn  from  it  with  loathing. 
The  guih  which  prodtices  it  ought  to  be  put  down  by 
the  spontaneous,  instinctive  horror  of  the  civilized  world. 

There  is  another  fact  worthy  attention.  It  is  said, 
that  most  of  the  plantations  in  Cuba  which  have  been 
recently  brought  under  cultivation  belong  to  Ameri* 
cans,  that  the  number  of  American  slave-holders  is  in- 
creasing rapidly  on  the  island,  and  consequently  that  the 
importation  of  human  cargoes  from  Africa  finds  much 
of  its  encouragement  from  the  citizens  of  our  republic. 
It  is  not  easy  to  speak  in  measured  terms  of  this  enor- 
mity. For  men  born  and  brought  up  amidst  slavery 
many  apologies  may  be  made.  But  men  born  beyond 
the  sound  of  the  lash,  brought  up  where  human  rights 
are  held  sacred,  who,  in  face  of  all  the  light  thrown 
now  on  slavery,  can  still  deal  in  human  flesh,  can  be- 
come customers  of  the  ^^  felon  "  who  tears  the  African 
from  his  native  shore,  and  can  with  open  eyes  inflict  this 
deepest  wrong  for  gain,  and  gain  alone,  —  such  ^^have 
no  cloak  for  their  sin."  Men  so  hard  of  heart,  so 
steeled  against  the  reproofs  of  conscience,  so  intent  on 
thriving  though  it  be  by  the  most  cruel  wrongs,  are  not 
to  be  touched  by  human  expostulation  and  rebuke.  But 
if  any  should  tremble  before  Almighty  justice,  ought  not 
they? 

There  is  another  reason  for  dwelling  on  this  topic, 
ft  teaches  us  the  little  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  ixu* 

4* 
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pressions  respecting  slaverj  brought  home  bj  superficial 
observers.  We  have  seen  what  slavery  is  in  Cuba ; 
and  yet  men  of  high  character  from  this  country,  who 
have  visited  that  island,  have  returned  to  tell  us  of  the 
mildness  of  the  system.  Men  who  would  cut  off  their 
right  hand,  sooner  than  withdraw  the  sympathy  of  oth- 
ers from  human  suffering,  have  virtually  done  so,  by 
their  representation  of  the  kindly  working  of  slavery  on 
the  very  spot  where  it  exists  with  peculiar  horrors. 
They  have  visited  some  favored  plantation,  been  treated 
with  hospitality,  seen  no  tortures,  heard  no  shrieks,  and 
then  come  home  to  reprove  those  who  set  forth  indig- 
nantly the*  wrongs  of  the  slave.  And  what  is  true  with 
regard  to  the  visiters  of  the  West  Indies  applies  to 
those  who  visit  our  Southern  States.  Having  witness- 
ed slavery  in  the  families  of  some  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  refined  inhabitants,  they  return  to  speak  of  it 
as  no  very  fearful  thing.  Had  they  inquired  about  the 
state  of  society  through  .the  whole  country,  and  learned 
that  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  cannot  write 
their  own  names,  they  would  have  forborne  to  make  a 
few  selected  families  the  representatives  of  the  commun- 
ity, and  might  have  believed  in  the  possibility  of  some 
of  the  horrid  details  recorded  in  "  Slavery  as  it  is." 
For  myself,  I  do  not  think  it  worth  my  while  to  inquire 
into  the  merits  of  slavery  in  this  or  that  region.  It  is 
enough  for  me  10  know  that  one  human  being  holds  otb 
er  human  Beings  as  his  property,  subject  to  his  arbitrary 
and  irresponsible  will,  and  compels  them  to  toil  for  his 
luxury  and  ease.  1  know  enough  of  men  to  know  what 
the  workings  of  such  a  system  on  a  large  scale  must  be; 
and  I  hold  my  understanding  insulted  when  men  talk  to 
me  of  its  humanity.     If  there  be  one  truth  of  history 
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taught  more  plainly  than  anj  other,  it  is  the  tendency  of 
human  nature  to  abuse  power.  To  protect  ourselves 
against  power,  to  keep  this  in  perpetual  check,  by  di- 
viding it  among  many  hands,  by  limiting  its  duration,  by 
defining  its  action  with  sharp  lines,  by  watching  it  jeal- 
ously, by  holding  it  responsible  for  abuses,  this  is  the 
grand  aim  and  benefit  of  the  social  institutions  which  are 
our  chief  boast.  Arbitrary,  unchecked  power  is  the 
evil  against  which  all  experience  cries  out  so  loudly  that 
apologies  for  it  may  be  dismissed  without  a  hearing. 
But  admit  the  plea  of  its  apologists.  Allow  slavery  to 
be  ever  so  humane.  Grant  that  the  man  who  owns  me 
is  over  so  kind.  The  wrong  of  him  who  presumes  to 
talk  of  owning  me  is  too  unmeasured  to  be  softened  by 
kindness.  There  are  wrongs  which  can  be  redeemed 
by  no  kindness.  Because  a  man  treads  on  me  with 
velvet  foot,  must  I  be  content  to  grovel  in  the  earth  f 
Because  he  gives  me  meat  as  well  as  bread,  whilst  he 
takes  my  child  and  sells  it  into  a  land  where  my  chained 
limbs  cannot  follow,  must  I  thank  him  for  his  kindness  i 
I  do  not  envy  those  who  think  slavery  no  very  pitiable 
a  lot  provided  its  nakedness  be  covered  and  its  hunger 
regularly  appeased. 

It  is  worthy  of  consideration,  that  the  slave's  lot  does 
not  improve  with  the  advance  of  what  is  called  civiliza- 
tion, that  is,  of  trade  and  luxuries.  Slavery  is  such  a 
violation  of  nature,  that  it  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
law  of  progress.  In  rude  states  of  society,  when  men's 
wants  and  employments  are  few,  and  trade  and  other 
means  oF  gain  hardly  exist,  the  slave  leads  a  compara 
lively  easy  life  ;  he  partakes  of  the  general  hidolence 
He  lives  in  the  family  much  as  a  niember,  and  is  op- 
pressed by  no  great  disparity  of  rank.     But  when  so* 
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ciety  advances,  and  wants  multiply,  and  the  lust  of  gain 
springs  up,  and  prices  increase,  the  slave's  lot  grows 
harder.  He  is  viewed  more  and  more  as  a  machine  to 
be  used  for  profit,  and  is  tasked  like  the  beast  of  bur- 
den. The  distance  between  him  and  his  master  in- 
creases, and  he  has  less  and  less  of  the  spirit  of  a  man. 
He  may  have  better  food ;  but  it  b  that  he  may  work 
the  more.  He  may  be  whipped  less  passionately  or 
frequently ;  but  it  is  because  the  never  varying  routine 
of  toil  and  the  more  skilful  discipline  which  civilization 
teaches  have  subdued  him  more  completely.  Thus  to 
the  slave  it  is  no  gain,  that  the  community  grow  richer 
and  more  luxurious.  He  has  an  interest  in  the  retura 
of  society  to  barbarism,  for  in  this  case  he  would  come 
nearer  the  general  level.  He  would  escape  the  peculiar 
ignominy  and  accumulated  burdens  which  he  has  to  bear 
in  civilized  life. 

3.  I  pass  to  another  topic  suggested  by  Mr.  Gur- 
ney's  book.  What  is  it,  let  me  ask,  which  has  freed 
the  West-India  slave,  and  is  now  raising  him  to  the 
dignity  of  a  man  ?  The  answer  is  most  cheering.  The 
great  emancipator  has  been  Christianity.  Policy,  in- 
terest, state-craft,  church-craft,  the  low  motives  which 
have  originated  other  revolutions,  have  not  worked 
here.  From  the  times  of  Chirkson  and  Wilberforce 
down  to  the  present  day,  the  friends  of  the  slave,  who 
have  pleaded  his  cause  and  broken  his  chains,  have 
been  Christians ;  and  it  is  from  Christ,  the  divine  phil- 
inthropist,  from  the  inspiration  of  his  cross,  that  they 
have  gathered  faith,  hope,  and  love,  for  the  conflict. 
This  illustration  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  Christianity 
is  a  bright  addition  to  the  evidences  of  its  truth.     We 
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have  here  the  miracle  of  a  great  natioo  rising  in  its 
strength,  not  for  conquest,  not  to  assert  its  own  rights, 
but  to  free  and  elevate  the  most  despised  and  injured 
race  on  earth ;  and  as  this  stands  alone  in  human  his- 
tory, so  it  recalls  to  us  those  wonderful  works  of  mercy 
and  power  by  which  the  divinity  of  our  religion  was  at 
first  confirmed. 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  am  compelled  to  turn 
to  the  contrast  between  religion  in  England  and  religion 
in  America.  There  it  vindicates  the  cause  of  the  op- 
pressed. Here  it  rivets  the  chain,  and  hardens  the 
heart  of  the  oppressor.  At  the  South  what  is  the 
Christian  ministry  doing  for  the  slave  ?  Teaching  the 
rightfulness  of  his  yoke,  joining  in  the  cry  against  the 
men  who  plead  for  his  freedom,  giving  the  sanction  of 
God's  name  to  the  greatest  offence  against  his  children. 
This  is  the  saddest  view  presented  by  the  conflict  with 
slavery.  The  ^ery  men  whose  office  it  is  to  plead 
against  all  wrong,  to  enforce  the  obligation  of  impartial, 
inflexible  justice,  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  universal 
brotherly  love,  to  resist  at  all  hazards  the  spirit  and  evil 
customs  of  the  world,  to  live  and  to  die  under  the  ban- 
ner of  Christian  trmh,  have  enlisted  under  the  standard 
of  slavery.  Had  they  merely  declined  to  bring  the 
subject  into  the  church,  on  the  ground  of  the  presence 
of  the  slave,  they  would  have  been  justified.  Had  they 
declined  to  discuss  it  through  the  press  and  in  conversa 
lion,  on  the  ground,  that  the  public  mind  was  too  furious 
to  bear  the  truth,  they  would  have  been  approved  by 
multitudes  ;  though  it  is  wisest  for  the  minister  to  resign 
his  office,  when  it  can  be  exercised  only  under  menace 
and  unrighteous  restraint,  and  to  go  where  with  un* 
sealed  lips  he  may  teach  and  enforce  human  duty  in  its 
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Atli  extent.  But  the  ministers  at  the  South  have  not 
been  content  with  silence.  The  majority  of  them  are 
understood  to  have  given  their  support  to  slavery,  to 
have  thrown  their  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  roaster. 
That,  in  so  doing,  they  have  belied  their  clear  convic- 
tions, that  they  have  preached  known  falsehood,  we  do 
not  say.  Few  ministers  of  Christ,  we  trust,  can  teach 
what  their  deliberate  judgments  condemn.  But,  in  cases 
like  the  present,  how  common  is  it  for  the  judgment  to 
recnive  a  shape  and  hue  from  self-interest,  from  private 
affection,  from  the  tyranny  of  opinion,  and  the  passions 
of  the  multitude !  Few  ministers,  we  trust,  can  sin 
against  clear,  steady  light.  But  how  common  is  it  for 
the  mina  to  waver  and  to  be  obscured  in  regard  to 
scorned  and  persecuted  truth  !  When  we  look  beyond 
the  bounds  of  slavery,  we  find  the  civilized  and  Chris* 
tian  world,  with  few  exceptions,  reprobating  slavery,  as 
at  war  with  the  precepts  and  spirit  of  phrist.  But  at 
the  South  his  ministers  sustain  it,  as  consistent  with 
justice,  equity,  and  disinterested  love.  Can  we  help 
saying,  that  the  loud,  menacing,  popular  voice  has 
proved  too  strong  for  the  servants  of  Christ  ? 

We  hoped  better  things  than  this^  because  the  preva« 
lent  sects  at  the  South  are  the  Methodists  and  Baptists, 
and  these  were  expected  to  be  less  tainted  by  a  world- 
ly spirit  than  other  denominations  in  which  luxury  and 
fashion  bear  greater  sway.  But  the  Methodists,  forgetful 
of  their  groat  founder,  whp  cried  aloud  against  slavery 
and  spared  not ;  and  the  Baptists,  forgetful  of  rbe  sainted 
name  of  Roger  Williams,  whose  love  of  the  despised 
Indian,  and  whose  martyr  spirit  should  have  taught 
ihem  fearless  sympathy  with  the  negro,  have  been  found 
111  the  ranks  of  the  foes  of  freedom.     Indeed,  their 
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jiUegiance  to  slavery  seems  to  know  no  bounds.  A 
Baptist  association  at  the  South  decreed,  that  a  slave, 
sold  at  a  distance  from  his  wife,  might  marry  again  in 
obedience  to  his  master ;  and  that  he  would  even  do 
wrong  to  disobey  in  this  particular.  Thus  one  of  the 
plainest  precepts  of  Christianity  has  been  set  at  nought. 
Thus  the  poor  slave  is  taught  to  renounce  his  wife, 
however  dear,  to  rupture  the  most  sacred  social  tie, 
that,  like  the  other  animals,  he  may  keep  up  the  stock 
of  the  estate.  The  General  Methodist  Conference, 
during  this  very  year,  have  decreed,  that  the  testimony 
of  a  colored  member  of  their  churches  should  not  be  re- 
ceived against  a  white  member  who  may  be  on  trial  be- 
fore an  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  Thus,  in  church  affairs, 
a  multitude  of  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  have  been 
received  into  Christian  communion  on  the  ground  of 
their  spiritual  regeneration,  who  belong,  as  is  believed, 
to  the  church  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  are  put  down  by 
their  brethren  as  incapable  of  recognizing  the  obligation 
of  truth,  of  performing  the  most  common  duty  of  mo- 
rality, and  are  denied  a  privilege  conceded,  in  worldly 
afiairs,  to  the  most  depraved.  Thus  the  religion  of  the 
South  heaps  insult  and  injury  on  the  slave. 

And  what  have  the  Christians  of  the  North  done? 
We  rejoice  to  say,  tliat  from  these  have  gone  forth  not 
a  few  testimonies  against  slavery.  Not  a  few  ministers, 
b  associations,  conventions,  presbyteries,  or  conferen- 
ces, have  declared  the  inconsistency  of  the  system  with 
the  principles  of  Christianity  and  with  the  law  of  love. 
Still,  the  churches  and  congregations  of  the  Free  States 
have,  in  the  main,  looked  coldly  on  the  subject,  and  dis- 
couraged, too  efTectually,  the  free  expression  of  though 
and  feeling  in  regard  to   it  by  the  religious   teacher 
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Under  tnat  legislation  of  public  opinion  which,  witliouf 
courts  or  offices,  sways  more  despotically  than  Czars 
or  Sultans,  the  pulpit  and  the  press  have,  in  no  small 
degree,  been  reduced  to  silence  as  to  slavery,  especially 
in  cities,  the  chief  seats  of  this  invisible  power.  Some 
fervent  spirits  among  us,  seeing  religion,  in  this  and 
other  cases,  so  ready  to  bend  to  worldly  opinion,  have 
been  filled  with  indignation.  They  have  spoken  of 
Christianity  as  having  no  life  here,  as  a  beautiful 
corpse,  laid  out  in  much  state,  worshipped  with  costly 
homage,  but  worshipped  very  much  as  were  the  proph- 
ets whose  tombs  were  so  ostentatiously  garnished  in  the 
times  of  the  Saviour.  But  this  is  unjust.  Christianity 
lives  and  acts  among  us.  It  imposes  many  salutary  re- 
straints. It  inspires  many  good  deeds.  There  are  not 
a  few  in  whom  it  puts  forth  a  power  worthy  of  its  better 
days,  and  the  number  of  such  is  growing.  Let  us  not 
be  ungrateful  for  what  this  religion  is  doing,  nor  shut 
our  ears  against  the  prophecies  which  the  present  gives 
of  Its  future  triumphs.  Still,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
Christianity  of  this  day  falls  fearfully  short  of  the 
Christianity  of  the  immediate  followers  of  our  Lord. 
Then  the  meaning  of  a  Christian  was,  that  he  took  the 
cross  and  followed  Christ,  that  he  counted  not  his  life 
dear  to  him  in  the  service  of  God  and  rhan,  that  he  trod 
the  world  under  his  feet.  Now  we  ask  leave  of  the 
world  how  far  we  shall  follow  Christ.  What  wrong  or 
abuse  is  there,  which  the  bulk  of  the  people  may  think 
essential  to  their  prosperity  and  may  defend  with  outcry 
and  menace,  before  which  the  Christianity  of  this  age 
will  not  bow  ?  We  need  a  new  John,  who,  with  the 
untamed  and  solemn  energy  of  the  wilderness,  shall  cry 
out  among  us,  Repent !     We  need  that  the  Crucified 
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should  speak  to  us  with  a  more  startling  voice,  "  He 
that  forsaketh  not  all  things  and  followeth  me  cannot  be 
ray  disciple."  We  need  that  the  all-sacrificing,  all- 
sympathizing  spirit  of  Christianity  should  cease  to  bow 
to  the  spirit  of  the  world.  We  need,  that,  under  a  deep 
sense  of  want  and  woe,  the  church  should  cry  out,  '^  Thy 
kingdom  come  !  "  and  with  holy  importunity  should  bring 
down  new  strength,  and  life,  and  love  from  Heaven* 

4.  I  pass  to  another  topic  suggested  by  Mr.  Gumey's 
book.  According  to  this  and  all  the  books  written  on 
the  subject,  Emancipation  has  borne  a  slngtdar  testimo.- 
ny  to  the  noble  elements  of  the  negro  character.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  other  race  would  have 
borne  this  trial  as  well  as  they.  Before  the  day  of  free* 
dom  came,  the  West  Indies  and  this  country  foreboded 
fearful  consequences  from  the  sudden  transition  of  such 
a  multitude  from  bondage  to  liberty.  Revenge,  mas- 
sacre, unbridled  Just,  were  to  usher  in  the  grand  festival 
of  Emancipation,  which  was  to  end  in  the  breaking  out 
of  a  new  Pandemonium  on  earth.  Instead  of  this,  the 
holy  day  of  liberty  was  welcomed  by  shouts  and  tears 
of  gratitude.  The  liberated  negroes  did  not  hasten,  as 
Saxon  serfs  in  like  circumstances  might  have  done,  to 
haunts  of  intoxication,  but  to  the  house  of  God.  Their 
rude  churches  were  thronged.  Their  joy  foiuid  utter- 
ance in  prayers  and  hymns.  History  contains  no  record 
more  touching  than  the  account  of  the  religious,  tender 
thankfulness  which  this  vast  boon  awakened  in  the  negro 
breast.*  And  what  followed  f  Was  this  beautiful  emo- 
tion an  evanescent  transport,  soon  to  give  way  to  feroci* 

*  See  note  al  the  end. 
VOL.    VI.  5 
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ty  and  vengeance  ?  It  was  natural  for  masters  who  had 
inflicted  causeless  stripes,  and  filled  the  cup  of  the 
slaves  with  bitterness,  to  fear  their  rage  after  liberation. 
But  the  overwhelming  joy  of  freedom  having  subsided, 
they  returned  to  labor.  Not  even  a.  blow  was  struck  in 
the  excitement  of  that  vast  change.  No  violation  of 
the  peace  required  the  interposition  of  the  magistrate. 
The  pew  relation  was  assumed  easily,  quietly,  without 
an  act  of  violence.  And  since  that  time,  in  the  short 
space  of  two  years,  how  much  have  they  accomplished! 
Beautiful  villages  have  grown  up.  Little  freeholds  have 
been  purchased.  The  marriage  tie  has  become  sacred. 
The  child  is  educated.  Crime  has  diminished.  There 
are  islands  where  a  greater  proportion  of  the  young  are 
trained  in  schools  than  among  the  whites  of  the  slave 
States.  I  ask,  whether  any  other  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  would  have  received  and  used  the  infinite 
blessing  of  liberty  so  well. 

The  history  of  West-Indian  emancipation  teaches  us 
that  we  are  holding  in  bondage  one  of  the  best  races  of 
the  human  family.  The  negro  is  among  the  mildest, 
gentlest  of  men.  He  is  singularly  susceptible  of  im- 
rprovement  from  abroad.  His  children,  it  is  said,  re- 
ceive more  rapidly  than  ours  the  elements  of  knowl- 
edge. How  far  be  can  originate  improvements  time 
only  can  teach.  His  nature  is  affectionate,  easily 
touched ;  and  hence  he  is  more  open  to  religious  im- 
pression than  the  white  man.  The  European  race 
have  manifested  more  courage,  enterprise,  invention  ; 
but  in  the  dispositions  which  Christianity  particularly 
honors  how  inferior  are  they  to  the  African  !  When  I 
cast  my  eyes  over  our  Southern  region,  the  land  of 
bowie-knives,    lynch-law,    and    duels,   of    "chivalry,** 
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'^  honor/'  and  revenge  ;  and  when  I  consider  that 
Christianity  is  declared  to  be  a  spirit  of  charity,  ^'  which 
seeketh  not  its  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no 
evil,  and  endureth  all  things,"  and  is  also  declared  to 
be  ^*  the  wisdom  from  above,  which  is  first  pure,  then 
peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy 
and  good  fruits  ;  "  can  I  hesitate  in  deciding  to  which 
of  the  races  in  that  land  Christianity  is  most  adapted, 
and  in  which  its  noblest  dfsciples  are  most  likely  to  be 
reared  ?  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  of  all  the  European 
nations,  that  they  are  distinguished  by  qualities  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  of  history,  that  the  religion  of  Jesus 
should  have  struck  root  among  them.  As  yet  it  has 
not  subdued  them.  The  'Maw  of  honor,"  the  strongest 
of  all  laws  in  the  European  race,  is,  to  this  day,  direct- 
ly hostile  to  the  character  and  word  of  Christ.  The 
African  carries  within  him,  much  more  than  we,  the 
germs  of  a  meek,  long-sufiering,  loving  virtue.  A  short 
residence  among  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  im- 
pressed me  with  their  capacity  of  improvement.  On 
all  sides  I  heard  of  their  religious  tendencies,  the  no- 
blest in  human  nature.  I  saw,  too,  on  the  plantation 
where  I  resided,  a  gracefulness  and  dignity  of  form  and 
motion,  rare  in  my  own  native  New  England.  And  this 
is  the  race  which  has  been  selected  to  be  trodden  down 
and  confounded  with  the  brutes!  Undoubtedly  the 
negroes  are  debased  ;  for,  were  slavery  not  debasing,  I 
should  have  little  quarrel  with  it.  But  let  not  their  de- 
gradation be  alleged  in  proof  of  peculiar  incapacity  of 
naoral  elevation.  They  are  given  to  theft  ;  but  there  is 
no  peculiar,  aggravated  guilt  in  stealing  from  those  by 
whom  they  are  robbed  of  all  their  rights  and  their  very 
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persons.  They  arc  given  to  falsehood ;  but  this  b  the 
very  effect  produced  by  oppression  on  the  Irish  peas- 
antry. They  are  undoubtedly  sensual ;  and  yet  the 
African  countenance  seldom  shows  that  coarse,  brutal 
sensuality  which  is  so  common  in  the  face  of  the  white 
roan.  I  should  expect  from  the  African  race,  if  civil- 
ized, less  energy,  less  courage,  less  intellectual  original- 
ity, than  in  our  race,  but  more  amiableness,  tranquillity, 
gentleness,  and  content.  They  might  not  rise  to  an 
equality  in  outward  condition,  but  would  probably  be  a 
much  happier  race.  There  is  no  reason  for  holding 
such  a  race  in  chains  ;  they  need  no  chain  to  make  them 
harmless.* 

In  the  remarks  now  made  I  have  aimed  only  to  ex- 
press my  sympathy  with  the  wronged.  As  to  the  white 
population  of  the  South,  I  have  no  intention  to  dispar- 
age it.  I  have  no  undue  partiality  to  the  North  ;  for  I 
believe,  that,  were  Northern  men  slave-holders,  and  sat- 
isfied that  they  could  grow  richer  by  slave  than  by  free 
labor,  not  a  few  would  retain  their  property  in  human 
flesh  with  as  resolute  and  furious  a  grasp  as  their  South- 
ern brethren.  In  truth,  until  the  cotton  culture  had  in- 
toxicated the  minds  of  the  South  with  golden  dreams, 
that  part  of  the  country  seemed  less  tainted  by  cupidity 
than  our  own.  The  character  of  that  region  is  still  a 
mixed  one,  impulsive,  passionate,  vindictive,  sensual ; 
but  frank,  courageous,  self-relying,  enthusiastic,  and  ca- 
pable of  great  sacrifices  for  a  friend.  Could  the  wither- 
ing influence  of  slavery  be  withdrawn,  the  Southern 
character,  though  less  consistent,  less  based  on  princi- 
ple, might  be  more  attractive  and  lofty  than  that  of  the 
North.     The   South   is   fond   of  calling   itself  Anglo- 

*  See  Dote  at  tfte  end. 
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Saxon.  Judging  from  character,  I  should  say  that  this 
name  belongs  much  more  to  the  North,  the  country  of 
steady,  persevering,  unconquerable  energy.  Oiu-  South- 
ern brethren  remind  me  more  of  the  Normans.  They 
seem  to  have  in  their  veins  the  burning  blood  of  that 
pirate  race,  who  spread  terror  through  Europe,  who. 
seized  part  of  France  as  a  prey,  and  then  pounced  on 
England  ;  a  conquering,  chivalrous  race,  from  which 
most  of  the  noble  families  of  England  are  said  to  be 
derived.  There  were  certainly  noble  traits  in  the  Nor- 
man character,  such  as  its  enthusiasm,  its  defiance  of 
peril  by  sea  and  land,  its  force  of  will,  its  rude  sense 
of  honor.  But  the  man  of  Norman  spirit,  or  Norman 
blood,  should  never  be  a  slave-holder.  He  is  the  last 
man  to  profit  by  this  relation.  His  pride  and  fierce 
passions  need  restraint,  not  perpetual  nourishment  ; 
whilst  his  indisposition  to  labor,  his  desire  to  live  by 
others'  toil,  demands  the  stern  pressure  of  necessity  to 
rescue  him  from  dishonorable  sloth.  Under  kindlier  in- 
fluences he  may  take  rank  among  the  noblest  of  his  race. 
However,  in  looking  at  the  South,  the  first  thing 
which  strikes  my  eyes  is,  not  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  the 
Norman,  but  the  Slave.  I  overlook  the  dwellings  of 
the  rich.  My  thoughts  go  to  the  comfortless  hut  of  the 
negro.  They  go  to  the  dark  mass  at  work  in  the  fields. 
That  injured  man  is  my  brother,  and  ought  not  my  sym- 
pathies to  gather  round  him  peculiarly  f  Talk  not  to 
me  of  the  hospitality,  comforts,  luxuries  of  the  planter's 
mansion.  These  are  all  the  signs  of  a  mighty  wrong. 
My  thoughts  turn  first  to  the  slave.  I  would  not,  how- 
ever, exaggerate  his  evils.  He  is  not  the  most  unhap- 
py man  on  that  soil.  True,  his  powers  are  undevel- 
oped ;  but  therefore  he  is  incapable  of  the  guilt  which 

5* 
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Others  incur.  He  has,  as  we  have  seen,  a  generous 
ture,  and  bis  day  of  improvement,  though  long  post- 
poned, is  to  come.  When  I  see  by  his  side  (and  is  the 
sight  very  rare  ?)  the  self-indulgent  man  who,  from  mere 
love  of  gain  and  ease,  extorts  his  sweat,  I  think  of  the 
fearful  words  which  the  Saviour  has  put  into  the  lips  of 
the  Hebrew  patriarch  in  the  unseen  world,  ^^  Thou  in 
thy  lifetime  receivedst  thy  good  things,  and  Lasarus 
evil  things ;  but  now  he  is  comforted,  and  thou  art  tor- 
mented." I>istinction8  founded  on  wrong  endure  but 
for  a  day.  Could  we  now  penetrate  the  future  world, 
what  startling  revelations  would  be  made  to  us  !  Before 
the  all'-seeing,  impartial  justice  of  God,  we  should  see 
every  badge  of  humiliation  taken  off  frcun  the  fallen, 
cruahed,  and  enslaved  ;  and  where,  where  would  the 
selfish)  unfeeling  oppressor  appear  ? 

6.  I  shall  advert  but  to  one  more  topic  suggested  by 
Mr.  Gurney^s  book ;  I  refer  to  the  kbd  and  respectful 
iD.Daer  in  which  he  spezks  of  many  dave-holders.  He 
has  no  sympathy  with  those  who  set  down  this  class  of 
men  indiscriminately  as  the  chief  of  sinners,  but  speaks 
with  satisfaction  of  examples  of  piety  and  virtue  which 
he  found  in  their  number.  By  some  among  us  this  len- 
ity will  be  ascribed  to  bis  desure  to  win  for  himself  gold- 
en opinions ;  but  he  deserves  no  such  censure.  The 
opinion  of  slave-holders  is  of  no  moment  to  him  ;  for  be 
has  left  them  for  ever,  and  returns  Co  his  own  country, 
where  his  testimony  to  their  worth  will  find  no  sym-* 
pathy,  hut  expose  him  to  suspicion,  perhaps  to  re- 
proach. Of  the  justice  of  his  judgment  I  have  no 
doubt.  Among  slave-holders  there  may  be,  and  there 
are,  good  men.     But  the  inferences  from  this  judgment 
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ftre  often  false  aod  pernicious.  There  is  a  common  dis- 
position to  connect  the  character  of  the  slave-holder  and 
the  character  of  slavery.  Many  at  the  North,  who  by 
intercourse  of  business  or  friendship  have  come  to  ap- 
preciate the  good  qualities  of  individuals  at  the  South, 
are  led  to  the  secret,  if  not  uttered,  inference,  that  a  sys- 
tem sustained  by  such  people  can  be  no  monstrous 
thing.  They  repel  indignantly  the  invectives  of  the 
Abditionists  against  the  master,  and  by  a  natural  pro- 
cess go  on  to  question  or  repel  their  denunciation  of 
slavery.  Here  lies  the  secret  of  much  of  the  want  of 
just  feeling  in  regard  to  this  institution.  People  be- 
come reconciled  to  it  in  a  measure  by  the  virtues  of  its 
supporters.  I  will  not  reply  to  this  error  by  insisting 
that  the  virtues  which  grow  up  under  slavery  bear  a 
small  proportion  to  the  vices  which  it  feeds.  I  take  a 
broader  ground.  I  maintain  that  we  can  never  argue 
safely  fix>m  the  character  of  a  man  to  the  system  he 
upholds.  It  is  a  solemn  truth,  not  yet  understood  as  it 
should  be,  that  the  worst  institutions  may  be  sustained, 
the  worst  deeds  performed,  the  most  merciless  cruelties 
inflicted,  by  the  conscientious  and  the  good.  History 
teaches  no  truth  more  awful,  and  proofs  of  it  crowd  on 
us  from  the  records  of  the  earliest  and  latest  times. 
Thus,  the  worship  of  the  immoral  deities  of  heathenism 
was  sustained  by  the  great  men  of  antiquity.  The 
bloodiest  and  most  unrighteous  wars  have  been  insti- 
gated by  patriots.  For  ages  the  Jews  were  thought  to 
have  forfeited  the  rights  of  men,  as  much  as  the  African 
race  at  tho  South,  and  were  insulted,  spoiled,  and  slain, 
not  by  mobs,  but  by  sovereigns  and  prelates,  who  really 
supposed  themselves  avengers  of  the  cruci6ed  Saviour. 
Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  men  of  singular  humanity, 
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doomed  ChristiaDS  to  death,  surrendering  their  better 
feelings  to  what  they  thought  the  safety  of  the  state. 
Few  names  in  history  are  more  illustrious  than  Isabella 
of  Castile.  She  was  the  model,  in  most  respects,  of  a 
noble  woman.  But  Isabella  outstripped  her  age  in 
what  she  thought  pious  zeal  against  heretics.  Having 
taken  lessons  in  her  wars  against  the  Moors,  and  in  the 
extermination  of  the  Jews,  she  entered  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  the  Inquisition ;  and  by  her  great  moral  power 
contributed  more  than  any  other  sovereign  to  the  ex- 
tension of  its  fearful  influence  ;  and  thus  the  horrible 
tortures  and  murders  of  that  infernal  institution,  in  ber 
ill-fated  country,  lie  very  much  at  her  door.  Of  all  the 
causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  Spain, 
the  gloomy,  unrelenting  spirit  of  religious  bigotry  has 
wrought  most  deeply;  so  that  tlie  illustrious  Isabella, 
through  her  zeal  for  religion  and  the  salvation  of  her 
subjects,  sowed  the  seeds  of  her  country's  ruin.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  Spain,  in  her  late  struggle  for  freedom, 
has  not  produced  one  great  man  ;  and  at  thb  moment 
the  country  seems  threatened  with  disorganization  ;  and 
it  is  to  the  almost  universal  corruption,  to  the  want  of 
mutual  confidence,  to  the  deep  dissimulation  and  fraud, 
which  the  spirit  of  the  Inquisition,  the  spirit  of  mis- 
guided religion,  has  spread  through  society,  that  this 
degradation  must  chiefly  be  traced.  The  wrongs,  woes, 
cruelties,  inflicted  by  the  religious,  the  conscientious, 
are  among  the  most  important  teachings  of  the  past. 
Nor  has  this  strange  mixture  of  good  and  evil  ceased. 
Crimes,  to  which  time  and  usage  have  given  sanction, 
are  still  found  in  neighbourhood  with  virtue.  Examples 
taken  from  other  countries  stagger  belief,  but  are  true. 
Thus,  in  not  a  few  regions,  the  infant  is  cast  out  to 
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perish  by  parents  who  abound  in  teoderoess  to  their 
surviving  children.  Our  own  enormities  are  to  be  under^ 
stood  hereafter.  Slavery  is  not,  then,  absolved  of  guilt 
by  the  virtues  of  its  supporters,  nor  are  its  wrongs  on 
this  account  a  whit  less  tolerable.  The  Inquisition  was 
not  a  whit  less  infernal  because  sustained  by  Isabella. 
Wars  are  not  a  whit  less  murderous  because  waged  for 
our  country's  glor^  ;  nor  was  the  slave-trade  less  a  com- 
plication of  unutterable  cruelties  because  our  fathers 
brought  the  African  here  to  make  him  a  Christian. 

The  great  truth  now  insisted  on,  that  evil  is  evil,  no 
matter  at  whose  door  it  lies,  and  that  men  acting  from 
conscience  and  religion  may  do  nefarious  deeds,  needs 
to  be  better  understood,  that  we  may  not  shelter  our- 
selves or  our  institutions  under  the  names  of  the  great 
or  the  good  who  have  passed  away.  It  shows  us,  that, 
in  good,  company,  we  may  do  the  work  of  fiends.  It 
teaches  us  how  important  is  the  culture  of  our  whole 
moral  and  rational  nature,  how  dangerous  to  rest  on  the 
old  and  the  established  without  habitually  and  honestly 
seeking  the  truth.  With  these  views,  I  believe  at  once 
that  slavery  is  an  atrocious  wrong,  and  yet  that  among 
its  upholders  may  be  found  good  and  pious  people.  I 
do  not  look  on  a  slave  countiy  as  one  of  the  provinces 
of  hell.  There,  as  elsewhere,  the  human  spirit  may 
hold  communion  with  God,  and  it  may  ascend  thence 
to  heaven.  Still,  slavery  does  not  lay  aside  its  horrible 
nature  because  of  the  character  of  some  of  its  sup- 
porters. Persecution  is  a  cruel  outrage,  no  matter  by 
whom  carried  on ;  and  so  slavery,  no  matter  by  whon? 
maintained,  works  fearful  evil  to  bond  and  free.  It 
breathes  a  moral  taint,  contaminates  young  and  old, 
prostrates  the  dearest  rights,  and  strengthens  the  cu« 
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pidity,  pride,  love  of  power,  and  selfirii  sloth,  on  whidi 
rt  is  founded.  T  readily  grant  that  among  slave-bolden 
are  to  be  found  upright,  religious  men,  and,  especially , 
pious,  gentle,  disinterested,  noble-minded  women,  who 
sincerely  labor  to  be  the  guardians  and  benefactors  of 
the  slaves,  and  under  whose  kind  control  much  comfort 
may  be  enjoyed.  But  we  must  not  on  this  account  shut 
our  eyes  on  the  evils  of  the  institution  or  forbear  to  ex* 
pose  them.  On  the  contrary,  this  is  the  very  reason 
for  lifting  up  our  voices  against  it ;  for  slavery  rests 
mainly  on  the  virtues  of  its  upholders.  Without  the 
sanction  of  good  and  great  names  it  would  socHi  die. 
Were  it  left  as  a  monopoly  to  the  selfish,  cruel,  un- 
principled, it  could  not  stand  a  year.  It  would  become 
in  men's  view  as  infamous  as  the  slave-trade,  and  be 
ranked  among  felonies.  It  is  a  solemn  duty  to  speak 
plainly  of  wrongs  which  good  men  perpetrate.  It  is 
very  easy  to  cry  out  against  crimes  which  the  laws 
punish,  and  which  popular  opinion  has  branded  with  in- 
famy. What  is  especially  demanded  of  the  Cbristiaa 
is,  a  faithful,  honest,  generous  testimony  agabst  eiKNn- 
mities  which  are  sanctioned  by  nnmbers,  and  fashioot, 
and  wealth,  and  especially  by  great  and  honored  names, 
and  which,  thus  sustained^  lift  up  their  heads  to  heaves^ 
and  repay  rebuke  with  menace  and  indignation. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  consider  all  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  virtues  of  slave-holders  as  treacln 
ery  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  But  truth  is  truth,  and 
must  always  be  spoken  and  trusted.  To  be  just  is  a 
greater  work  than  to  free  slaves,  or  propagate  religion, 
or  save  souls.  I  have  faith  in  no  policy  but  that  of 
simplicity  and  godly  sincerity.  The  crimes  of  good 
men  in  past  times,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  have  sprung 
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chiefly  from  the  disposition  to  sacrifice  the  simple, 
primary  obligations  of  truth,  justice,  and  humanity,  to 
some  grand  cause,  such  as  religion  or  country,  which 
has  dazzled  and«bewildered  their  moral  sense.  To  free 
the  slave,  let  us  not  wrong  his  master.  Let  us  rather 
find  comfort  in  the  thought,  that  there  is  no  unmixed 
evil,  that  a  spirit  of  goodness  mixes  more  or  less  with 
the  worst  usages,  and  that  even  slavery  is  illumined  by 
the  virtues  of  the  bond  and  free. 

I  have  now  finished  my  remarks  on  Mr.  Oumey's 
book,  and  in  doing  so  I  join  with  many  readers  in  thank- 
ing him  for  the  good  news  he  has  reported,  and  in  re- 
peating his  prayers  for  the  success  of  emancipation.  I 
now  proceed  to  a  dififerent  order  of  considerations,  of 
great  importance,  and  which  ought  always  to  be  con- 
nected with  such  discussions  as  have  now  engaged  us. 
The  subject  before  us  is  not  one  of  mere  speculation. 
It  has  a  practical  side.  There  are  Duties  which  be- 
long to  us,  as  Individuals,  and  as  Free  States,  in  regard 
to  slavery.     To  these  I  now  ask  attention. 

I  begin  with  individuals  ;  and  their  duty  is,  to  be 
faithful  in  their  testimony  against  this  great  evil,  to  speak 
their  minds  freely  and  fully,  and  thus  to  contribute  what 
they  may  to  the  moral  power  of  public  opinion.  It  is 
not  enough  to  think  and  feel  justly.  Sentiments  not 
expressed  slumber,  and  too  often  die.  Utterance,  in 
some  form  or  other,  is  a  principal  duty  of  a  social  being. 
The  chief  good  which  an  enlightened,  virtuous  mind 
can  do  is,  to  bring  itself  forth.  Not  a  few  among  us 
have  refrained  from  this  duty,  have  been  speechless  in 
regard  to  slavery,  through  disapprobation  of  what  they 
have  called  the   violence  of  the  Abolitionists.     They 
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have  said,  that  in  this  rage  of  the  elements  it  was  fit  to 
be  still.  But  the  storm  is  passing  away.  Abolitionism, 
in  obedience  to  an  irresistible  law  of  our  nature,  has 
parted  with  much  of  its  original  vehem^ice.  All  noble 
enthusiasms  pass  through  a  feverish  stage,  and  grow 
wiser  and  more  serene.  Still  more,  the  power  of  the 
Anti-slavery  Association  is  not  a  little  broken  by  internal 
divisions,  and  by  its  increasing  reliance  on  political  ac- 
tion. It  has  thrown  away  its  true  strength,  that  is, 
moral  influence,  in  proportion  as  it  has  consented  to  mix 
in  the  frays  of  party.  Now  then,  when  associations  are 
waning,  it  is  time  for  the  individual  to  be  heard,  time 
for  a  free,  solemn  protest  against  wrong. 

It  is  often  said,  that  all  moral  efforts  to  forward  the 
abolition  of  slavery  are  futile  ;  that  to  expect  men  to 
sacrifice  interest  to  duty  is  a  proof  of  insani^  ;  that,  as 
long  as  slavery  is  a  good  pecuniary  speculation,  the 
South  will  stand  by  it  to  the  death ;  that,  whenever 
slave*labor  shall  prove  a  drug,  it  will  be  abandoned,  and 
not  before.  It  is  vain,  we  are  told,  to  talk,  reason,  or 
remonstrate.  On  this  ground  some  are  anxious  to  bring 
East-India  cotton  into  competition  with  the  Southern, 
that,  by  driving  the  latter  from  the  market,  the  exces- 
sive stimulus  to  slave-breeding  and  the  profits  of  slave- 
labor  may  cease.  And  is  this  true  ?  Must  men  be 
starved  into  justice  and  humanity  ?  Have  truth,  and 
f  religion,  and  consciepce  no  power  ?  One  thing  we 
know,  that  the  insanity  of  opposing  moral  influence  to 
deep-rooted  evils  has,  at  least,  great  names  on  its  side. 
The  Christian  faith  is  the  highest  form  of  this  madness 
and  folly,  and  its  history  stiows  that  '^  the  foolishness  of 
God  is  stronger  than  men.''  What  ap  insult  is  it  on  the 
South,  and  on  human  nature,  to  believe  ttiat  ())i||ipns  of 
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slave^hoidersy  of  aQ  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions,  in  an 
age  of  freedom,  intelligence,  and  Christian  faith,  are 
proof  against  all  motives  but  the  very  lowest !  Even  in 
the  most  hardened,  conscience  never  turns  wholly  to 
stone.  Humanity  never  dies  out  among  a  people.  After 
all,  the  most  prevailing  voice  on  earth  is  that  of  truth. 
Could  emancipation  be  extorted  only  by  depreciation  of 
slave-labor,  it  would,  indeed,  be  a  good  ;  but  how  much 
happier^  a  relation  would  the  master  establish  with  the 
colored  race,  if,  from  no  force  but  that  of  principle  and 
kindness,  he  should  set  them  free!  Undoubtedly,  at 
the  South,  as  elsewhere,  the  majority  are  selfish,  mer* 
cenary,  corrupt ;  but  it  would  be  easy  to  find  there 
more  than  '^  ten  righteous,"  to  find  a  multitude  of  up- 
right, compassionate,  devout  minds,  which,  if  awakened 
from  the  long  insensibility  of  habit  to  the  evik  of  slavery, 
would  soon  overpower  the  influences  of  the  merely  self- 
ish slave-holder. 

We  are  told,  indeed,  by  the  South,  tlut  slavery  is  no 
concern  of  ours,  and  consequently  that  the  less  we  say 
of  it  the  better.  What !  shall  the  wrongdoer  forbid 
lookers-on  to  speak,  because  the  affair  is  a  private  one, 
in  which  otliers  must  not  interfere  .'  Whoever  injures  a 
man  binds  all  men  to  remonstrate,  especially  when  the 
injured  is  too  weak  to  speak  in  his  own  behalf.  Let 
none  imagine,  that,  by  seizing  a  fellow-creature  and 
setting  liini  apart  as  a  chattel,  they  can  sever  his  ties  to 
(lod  or  man.  Spiritual  connexions  are  not  so  easily 
broken.  You  may  carry  your  victim  ever  so  far,  you 
may  seclude  him  on  a  plantation  or  in  a  cell ;  but  you 
cannot  transport  him  beyond  the  sphere  of  human  broth- 
erhood, or  cut  him  oflf  from  his  race.  The  great  bond 
of  humanity  is   the  last  to  be  dissolved.     Other  ties, 
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those  of  moHy  and  civil  society,  are  severed  by  death. 
This,  founded  as  il  is  on  what  is  immortal  in  our  nature, 
has  an  everlasting  sacredness,  and  is  never  broken  ; 
and  every  man  has  a  right,  and,  still  more,  is  bound,  to 
lift  up  his  voice  against  its  violation. 

There  are  many  whose  testimony  against  slavery  is 
very  much  diluted  by  the  fact  of  its  having  been  so  long 
sanctioned,  not  only  by  usage,  but  by  law,  by  public 
force,  by  the  forms  of  civil  authority.  They  bow 
before  numbers  and  prescription.  But  in  an  age  of 
inquiry  and  innovation,  when  other  institutions  must 
make  good  their  title  to  continuance,  it  is  a  suspicious 
tenderness,  which  fears  to  touch  a  heavy  yoke  because 
it  has  grown  by  time  into  the  necks  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.  Do  we  not  know  that  unjust  monopolies, 
cruel  prejudices,  barbarous  punishments,  oppressive  in- 
stitutions, have  been  upheld  by  law  for  ages  i  Majori- 
ties are  prone  to  think  that  they  can  create  right  by 
vote,  and  can  legalize  gainful  crimes  by  calling  the  forms 
of  justice  to  their  support.  But  these  conspiracies 
against  humanity,  these  insults  offered  to  the  majesty 
and  immutableness  of  truth  and  rectitude,  are  the  last 
forms  of  wickedness  to  be  spared.  Selfish  men,  by 
combining  into  a  majority,  cannot  change  tyranny  into 
right.  The  whole  earth  may  cry  out,  that  this  or  that 
man  was  made  to  be  owned  and  used  as  a  chattel,  or  a 
brute,  by  his  brother.  But  his  birthright  as  a  man,  as 
a  rational  creature  of  God,  cleaves  to  him  untouched  by 
the  clamor.  Crimes,  exalted  into  laws,  become  there- 
fore the  more  odious  ;  just  as  the  false  gods  of  heathen^ 
ism,  when  set  up  of  old  on  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  shocked 
his  true  worshippers  the  more  by  usurping  so  conspicu ' 
ously  the  honors  due  to  him  alone. 
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It  is  important  that  wc  should,  each  of  us,  bear  our 
conscientious  testimony  against  slavery,  not  only  to  swell 
that  tide  of  public  opinion  which  is  to  sweep  it  away, 
but  that  we  may  save  ourselves  from  sinking  into  silent, 
unsuspected  acquiescence  in  the  evil.  A  constant  re- 
sistance is  needed  to  this  downward  tendency,  as  is 
proved  by  the  tone  of  feeling  in  the  Free  States.  What 
is  more  common  among  ourselves  than  a  courteous, 
apologetic  disapprobation  of  slaveiy,  which  differs  little 
from  taking  its  part  f  This  is  one  of  its  worst  influences. 
It  taints  the  whole  country.  The  existence,  the  per- 
petual presence,  of  a  great,  prosperous,  unrestrained 
system  of  wrong  in  a  community  is  one  of  the  sorest 
trials  to  the  moral  sense  of  tlie  people,  and  needs  to  be 
earnestly  withstood.  The  idea  of  justice  becomes  un- 
consciously obscured  in  our  minds.  Our  hearts  become 
more  or  less  seared  to  wrong.  The  South  says,  that 
slavery  is  nothing  to  us  at  the  North.  But  tlu-ough  our 
trade  we  are  brought  into  constant  contact  with  it ;  we 
grow  familiar  with  it ;  still  more,  we  thrive  by  it  ;  and 
the  next  step  is  easy,  to  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of 
human  beings  by  whom  we  prosper.  The  dead  know 
not  their  want  of  life ;  and  so  a  people,  whose  moral 
sentiments  are  palsied  by  the  interweaving  of  all  their 
interests  with  a  system  of  oppression,  become  degraded 
without  suspecting  it.  In  consequence  of  this  con- 
nexion with  slave  countries,  the  idea  of  Human  Rights, 
that  great  idea  of  our  age,  and  on  which  we  profess  to 
build  our  institutions,  is  darkened,  weakened,  among  us, 
so  as  to  be  to  many  little  more  than  a  sound.  A  coun- 
try of  licensed,  legalized  wrongs  is  not  the  atmosphere 
m  which  the  sentiment  o(  reverence  for  these  rights  can 
exist  in  full  power.     In  such  a  community  there  may  be 
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a  respect  for  the  arbitrary  rights  which  law  creates  and 
may  destroy,  and  a  respect  for  historical  rights,  which 
rest  on  usage.  But  the  fundamental  rights  which  inhere 
in  man  as  man,  and  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  a  just, 
equitable,  beneficent,  noble  polity,  must  be  imperfectly 
comprehended.  This  depression  of  moral  sentiment  in 
a  people  is  an  evil  the  extent  of  which  is  not  easily 
apprehended.  It  affects  and  degrades  every  relation  of 
life.  Men  in  whose  sight  human  nature  is  stripped  of  ali 
its  rights  and  dignity  cannot  love  or  honor  any  who 
possess  it,  as  they  ought.  In  offering  these  remarks  I 
do  not  forget,  what  I  rejoice  to  know,  that  there  is 
much  moral  feeling  among  us  in  regard  to  slavery.  But 
still,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  indifference,  and  to 
something  worse  ;  and  on  this  account  we  owe  it  to  our 
own  moral  health,  and  to  the  moral  life  of  society,  to 
express  plainly  and  strongly  our  moral  abhorrence  of 
this  institution. 

This  duty  is  rendered  more  urgent  by  the  depraving 
tendency  of  our  political  connexions  and  agitations.  It 
has  been  said,  much  too  sweepingly,  but  with  some 
approximation  to  truth,  that  in  this  country  we  have 
hosts  of  politicians,  but  no  statesmen  ;  meaning,  by  the 
latter  term,  men  of  comprehensive,  far-reaching  views, 
who  study  the  permanent  good  of  the  community,  and 
hold  fast,  under  all  changes,  to  the  great  principles  on 
which  its  salvation  rests.  The  generality  of  our  public 
men  are  mere  politicians,  purblind  to  the  future,  fevered 
by  the  present,  merging  patriotism  in  party  spirit,  intent 
on  carrying  a  vote  or  election,  no  matter  what  means 
they  use  or  what  precedents  they  establish,  and  holding 
themselves  absolved  from  a  strict  morality  in  public 
affairs      A  principal  object  of  political  tactics   is,  to 
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conciliate  and  gain  over  to  one  or  another  side  the  roost 
important  interests  of  the  country ;  and  of  consequence 
the  slave  interest  is  propitiated  with  no  small  care.  No 
party  can  afford  to  lose  the  South.  The  master's  vote 
is  too  precious  to  be  hazarded  by  sympathy  with  the 
slaves.  Accordingly  parties  and  office-seekers  wash 
their  hands  of  Abolitionism  as  if  it  were  treason,  and, 
without  committing  themselves  to  slavery,  protest  their 
mnocence  of  hostility  to  it.  How  far  they  would  bow 
to  the  slave  power,  were  the  success  of  a  great  election 
to  depend  on  soothing  it,  cannot  be  foretold,  especially 
since  we  have  seen  the  party  most  jealous  of  popular 
rights  surrendering  to  this  power  the  right  of  petition. 
In  this  state  of  things  the  slave-holding  interest  has  the 
Hoor  of  Congress  very  much  to  itself.  Now  and  then  a 
man  of  moral  heroism  meets  it  with  erect  front  and  a 
tone  of  conscious  superiority.  But  political  life  does 
not  abound  in  men  of  heroic  mould.  Military  heroes 
may  be  found  in  swarms.  Thousands  die  fearlessly  on 
the  field  of  battle,  or  the  field  of  ^'  honor."  But  the 
moral  courage  which  can  stand  cold  looks,  frowns,  and 
contempt,  which  asks  counsel  of  higher  oracles  than 
people  or  rulers,  and  cheerfully  gives  up  preferment  to 
a  just  cause,  is  rare  enough  to  be  canonized.  Tn  such  a 
country  the  tendency  to  corruption  of  moral  sentiment 
in  regard  to  slavery  is  strong.  Many  are  tempted  to  ac- 
quiescence in  it ;  and  of  consequence  the  good  man,  the 
friend  of  humanity  and  his  country,  should  meet  the  danger 
by  strong,  uncompromising  reprobation  of  this  great  wrong. 
I  would  close  this  topic  with  observing,  that  there 
is  one  portion  of  the  community  to  which  I  would  espe- 
cially commend  the  cause  of  the  enslaved,  and  the  duly 
of  open  tesiimoiiy  against  this  form  of  oppression  \  and 
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that  is,  our  women.  |  To  them,  above  all  others,  slsveiy 
^hould  seem  an  intolerable  evil,  because  its  chief  victims 
\f    Are  ^omen.     la  their  own  country,  and  not  very  far 
^  )  /from  them,  there  are  great  multitudes  of  their  sex  ex- 
r  posed  to  dishonor,  held  as  propertj^^b^man,  unprotected 
i  by  law,  driven  to  the  field  by  the  overseer,  and  happy 
I  if  not  consigned  to  infinitely  baser  uses,  denied  the  rights 
I  of  wife  and  mother,  and  liable  to  be  stripped  of  husband 
^  and  child  when  another's  pleasure  or  interest  may  so 
determine.     Such  is  the  lot  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  their  sisters ;  and  is  there  nothing  liere  to  stir  up 
woman's  sympathy,  nothing  for  her  to  remember,  when 
she  approaches  God's  throne  or  opens  her  heart  to  her 
fellow-creatures  ?     Woman  should  talk  of  the  enslaved 
to  h^r  husband,  and  do  what  she  can  to  awaken,  amongst 
his  ever-dironging  worldly  cares,  some  manly  indigna- 
tion,  some   interest   in   human   freedom.     She  should 
breathe  into  her  son  a  deep  sense  of  the  wrongs  which 
roan  inflicts  on  man,  and  send  him  forth  from  her  arms 
a  friend  of  the  weak  and  injured.     She  should  look  on 
her  daughter,  and   shudder  at  the  doom  of  so  many 
daughters  on  her  own  shores.     When  she  meets  with 
woman,  she  should  talk  with  her  of  the  ten  thousand 
homes   which   have   no  defence  against  licentiousness, 
against  violation  of  the  most  sacred  domestic  ties  ;  and 
through  her  whole  intercourse,  the  fit  season  should  be 
chosen  to  give  strength  to  that  deep  moral  conviction 
which  can  alone  overcome  this  tremendous  evil. 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  that,  in  thus  doing,  woman 
will  wander  beyond  her  sphere,  ^nd  forsake  her  proper 
work.  Whai  !  Do  I  hear  such  language  in  a  civilized 
age,  and  in  a  land  of  Christians  ?|  What,  let  me  ask,  is 
woman's  work  ?     It  is,  to  be  a  minister  of  Christian 


Isre.  It  is^  to  tyinpathize  whh  human  misery.  It  i  , 
is,  to  breathe  sympathy  into  man's  heart.  It  is,  to  ,'^^ 
keep  alive  in  society  some  feeline  of  human  brother-  J 
liood.  This  is  her  mission  on  eartg.  Woman's  sphere, 
I  am  told,  is  home.  And  why  is  home  instituted  ? 
Why  are  domestic  relations  ordained  ?  These  roiations 
are  for  a  day  ;  they  cease  at  tlie  grart.  And  what  is 
their  great  end  ?  To  nourish  a  love  which  will  endure 
for  ever,  to  awaken  universal  sympathy.  Our  ties  to 
our  parents  are  to  bind  us  to  the  Universal  •  Parent. 
Our  fraternal  bonds,  to  help  us  to  see  in  all  men  our 
brethren.  Home  is  to  be  a  nursery  of  Christians  ;  and 
what  is  the  end  of  Christianity,  but  to  awaken  in  all 
souls  the  principles  o(  universal  justice  and  universal 
charity  ?  At  home  we  are  to  learn  to  love  our  neigh-  ~; 
hour,  our  enemy,  the  stranger,  the  poor,  the  oppressed.  , 
If  home  do  not  train  us  to  this,  then  it  is  wofully  per-" 
verted.  If  home  counteract  and  quench  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  then  we  must  remember  the  Divine  Teach- 
er, who  commands  us  to  forsake  father  and  mother, 
brother  and  sister,  wife  and  child,  for  his  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  his  truth.  If  the  walls  of  home  are  the 
bulwarks  of  a  narrow,  clannish  love,  through  which  the 
cry  of  human  miseries  and  wrongs  cannot  penetrate, 
then  it  is  mockery  to  talk  of  their  sacredness.  Domes- 
tic life  is  at  present  too  much  in  hostility  to  the  spirit 
of  Christ.  A  family  should  be  a  community  of  dear 
friends,  strengthening  one  another  for  the  service  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  Can  we  give  the  name  of  Christian 
to  most  of  our  families  i  Can  we  give  it  to  women  who 
have  no  thoughts  or  sympathies  for  multitudes  of  their 
own  sex,  distant  only  two  or  three  days'  journey  from 
their  doors,  and  exposed  to  outrages  from  which  they 
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would  pray  to    have   their  own  daughters  snatched, 
though  it  were  by  death  ? 

Having  spoken  of  the  individual,  I  proceed  to  speak 
of  the  duties  of  the  Free  States,  in  their  political  ca- 
pacity, in  regard  to  slaveiy  ;  and  these  may  be  reduc^ed 
to  two  heads,  both  of  them  negative.  The  first  is,  to 
abstain  as  rigidly  from  the  use  of  political  power  against 
slavery  in  the  States  where  it  is  established  as  froto 
exercising  it  against  slavery  in  foreign  communities. 
The  second  is,  to  free  ourselves  from  all  obligation  to 
use  the  powers  of  the  National  or  State  governments  in 
any  manner  whatever  for  the  support  of  slaver}'. 

The  first  duty  is  clear.  In  regard  to  slavery  the 
Southern  States  stand  on  the  ground  of  foreign  com- 
munities. ^  They  are  not  subject  or  responsible  to  us 
more  than  these.  No  State  sovereignty  can  intermeddle 
with  the  institutions  of  another.  We  might  as  legiti- 
mately spread  our  legislation  over  the  schools,  churches, 
or  persons  of  the  South  as  over  their  slaves.  And  in 
regard  to  the  General  Government,  we  know  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  confer  any  power,  direct  or  indirect,  on 
the  Free  over  the  Slave  States.  Any  pretension  to  nich 
power  on  the  part  of  the  North  would  have  dissolved 
immediately  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Consti- 
tution. Any  act  of  the  Free  States,  when  assembled  in 
Congress,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  other  States, 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  national  compact,  and  would 
be  just  cause  of  complaint. 

On  (his  account  I  cannot  but  regret  the  disposition 
of  a  part  of  our  Abolitionists  to  organize  themselves  into 
a  political  party.  Were  it,  indeed,  their  simple  purpose 
lo  free  d)e  North  from  all  obligation  to  give  support  to 
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slavery,  I  should  agree  with  them  in  their  end,  though 
uoi  in  their  means.  By  looking,  as  they  do,  to  political 
organization  as  a  means  of  putting  down  the  institution 
in  other  States  they  lay  themselves  open  to  reproacli. 
I  know,  indeed,  that  excellent  men  are  engaged  in  this 
movement,  and  I  acquit  them  of  all  disposition  to  tran- 
scend the  limits  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  But  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  they  may  construe  this  instrument  too 
literally  ;  that,  forgetting  its  spirit,  they  may  seek  to 
use  its  powers  for  purposes  very  remote  from  its  original 
design.  Their  failure  is  almost  inevitable.  By  extend- 
ing their  agency  beyond  its  true  bounds  they  insure  its 
defeat  in  its  legitimate  sphere.  By  assuming  a  political 
character  they  lose  the  reputation  of  honest  enthusiasts, 
and  come  to  be  considered  as  hypocritical  seekers  after 
place  and  power.  Should  they,  in  opposition  to  all 
probability,  become  a  formidable  party,  they  would 
unite  the  Slave-holding  States  as  one  man  ;  and  the 
South,  always  able,  when  so  united,  to  link  with  itself 
a  party  at  the  North,  would  rule  the  country  as  before. 

No  association,  like  the  Abolitionists,  formed  for  a 
particular  end,  can,  by  becoming  a  political  organiza- 
tion, rise  to  power.  If  it  can  contrive  to  perpetuate 
itself,  it  will  provoke  contempt  by  the  disproportion  of 
its  means  to  its  ends  ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  it  will 
be  swallowed  up  in  the  whirlpool  of  one  or  the  other  of 
the  great  national  parties,  from  whose  fury  hardly  any 
thmg  escapes.  These  mighty  forces  sweep  all  lesser 
political  organizations  before  them.  And  tliese  are  to 
be  robbed  of  their  pernicious  power,  not  by  forming  a 
third  party,  but  by  the  increase  of  intelligence  and  virtue 
in  the  community,  and  by  the  silent  flowing  together  of 
reflecting,  upright,  independent  men,  who  will  feel  thrm* 
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salves  bound  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  party ;  wkj 
will  refuse  any  longer  to  neutralize  their  moral  influence 
by  coalition  with  the  self-seeking,  the  hollow-hearted, 
and  the  double-tongued ;  whose  bond  of  union  will  be, 
the  solemn  purpose  to  speak  the  truth  without  adultera- 
tion, to  adhere  to  the  right  whhout  compromise,  to  sup* 
port  good  measures  and  discountenance  bad,  come  from 
what  quarter  they  may,  to  be  just  to  all  parties,  and  to 
expose  alike  the  corruptions  of  all.  There  are  now 
among  us  good  and  true  men  enough  to  turn  the  balance 
on  all  great  questions,  would  they  but  confide  in  princi- 
ple, and  be  loyal  to  it  in  word  and  deed.  Under  their 
influence,  newspapers  might  be  established  in  which  men 
and  measures  of  all  parties  would  be  tried  without  fear 
or  favor  by  the  moral.  Christian  law  ;  and  this  revolution 
of  the  press  would  do  more  than  all  things  else  for  the 
political  regeneration  of  the  country.  The  people  would 
learn  from  it,  that,  whilst  boasting  of  Uberty,  they  are 
used  as  puppets  and  tools ;  that  popular  sovereignty, 
with  all  its  paper  bulwarks,  is  a  show  rather  than  a  sub- 
stance, as  long  as  party  despotism  endures.  It  is  by 
such  a  broad,  generous  improvement  of  society,  that 
our  present  political  organizations  are  to  be  put  down, 
and  not  by  a  third  party  on  a  narrow  basis,  and  which, 
instead  of  embracing  all  the  interests  of  the  country, 
confines  itself  to  a  single  point. 

I  caimot  but  express  again  regret  at  the  willingness 
of  tiie  Abolitionists  to  rely  on  and  pursue  political  power. 
Their  strength  has  always  lain  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
religious  trust,  in  their  confidence  in  Christian  truth 
Formerly  the  hope  sometimes  crossed  my  mind,  that, 
by  enlarging  their  views  and  purifying  their  spirit,  they 
would  grailually  become  a  religious  community,  f<7unde^ 
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ou  the  recognition  of  God  as  the  common,  equal  Father 
of  all  mankind,  on  the  recognition  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
having  lived  and  died  to  unite  to  himself  and  to  baptize 
with  his  spirit  every  human  soul,  and  on  the  recognhion 
of  the  brotherhood  of  all  the  members  of  God's  human 
family.  There  are  signs  that  Christians  are  tending, 
however  slowly,  toward  a  church  in  which  these  great 
ideas  of  Christianity  will  be  realized  ;  in  which  a  spiritual  • 
reverence  for  God,  and  for  the  human  soul,  will  take 
place  of  the  customary  homage  paid  to  outward  dis- 
tinctions ;  and  in  which  our  present  narrow  sects  will  be 
swallowed  up.  I  thought  that  I  saw,  in  the  principles 
with  which  the  Abolitionists  started,  a  struggling  of  the 
human  mind  toward  this  Christian  union.  It  is  truly  a 
disappointment  to  see  so  many  of  their  number  be- 
coming a  political  party,  an  association  almost  always 
corrupting,  and  most  justly  suspected  on  account  of  the 
sacrifices  of  truth,  and  honor,  and  moral  independence, 
which  it  extorts  even  from  well-disposed  men.  Their 
proper  work  is,  to  act  on  all  parties,  to  support  each  as 
far  as  it  shall  be  true  to  human  rights,  to  gather  laborers 
for  the  good  cause  from  all  bodies,  civil  and  religious, 
and  to  hold  forth  this  cause  as  a  universal  interest,  and 
not  as  the  property  or  stepping-stone  of  a  narrow  asso- 
ciation. 

I  know  that  it  is  said,  that  nothing  but  this  political 
action  can  put  down  slavery.  Then  slavery  must  con- 
tinue ;  and  if  we  faithfully  do  our  part  as  Christians,  we 
are  not  responsible  for  its  continuance.  We  are  not  to 
feel  as  if  we  were  bound  to  put  it  down^by  any  and 
every  means.  We  do  not  speak  as  Christians,  when  I 
we  say  that  slavery  must  and  shnll  fall.  Who  are  we,  / 
to  dictate  thus  to  Omnipotence  f    It  has  pleased  the  ( 
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mysterious  Providence  of  God  that  terrible  evils  should 
be  left  to  overshadow  the  earth  for  ages.  "  How  long, 
O  Lord  ?  "  has  been  the  secret  cry  extorted  from  good 
nien  by  the  crimes  of  the  world  for  six  thousand  years. 
On  the  philanthropist  of  this  age  the  same  sad  burden 
is  laid,  and  it  cannot  be  removed.  We  must  not  feel, 
that,  were  slavery  destroyed,  paradise  would  be  re- 
stored. As  in  our  own  souls  the  conquest  of  one  evil 
passion  reveals  to  us  new  spiritual  foes,  so  in  society 
one  great  evil  hides  in  its  shadow  others  perhaps  as  fear> 
fui,  and  its  fall  only  summons  us  to  new  efforts  for  the 
redemption  of  the  race.  We  know,  indeed,  that  good  is 
to  triumph  over  evil  in  this  world  ;  that  ^^  Christ  must 
reign  till  be  shall  put  all  enemies  beneath  bis  feet,''  or 
until  his  spirit  shall  triumph  over  the  spirit,  oppressions, 
corruptions  of  the  world.  Let  us,  then,  work  against 
all  wrong,  but  with  a  calm,  solemn  earnestness,  not  with 
vehemence  and  tumult.  Let  us  work  with  deep  rever- 
ence and  filial  trust  toward  God,  and  not  in  the  proud 
impetuosity  of  our  own  wills.  Happy  the  day,  when 
such  laborers  shall  be  gathered  by  an  inward  attraction 
into  one  church  or  brotherhood,  whose  badge,  creed, 
spirit,  shall  be  Universal  Love  !  This  will  be  the  true 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  its  might  will  infinitely 
transcend  political  power. 

For  one,  I  have  no  desire  to  force  emancipation  on 
the  South.  Had  I  political  power,  I  should  fear  to  use 
it  in  such  a  cause.  A  forced  emancipation  is,  on  the 
whole,  working  well  in  the  West  Indies,  because  the 
mother  country  watches  over  and  guides  it,  and  pours 
in  abundantly  moral  and  religious  influences  to  calm, 
and  enlighten,  and  soften  the  minds  newly  set  free. 
Here  no  such  control  can  be  exercised.     Freedom  at 
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the  SoMhv  to  work  well,  must  be  the  gift  of  the  masters. 
Emanefpation  must  be  tbeir  own  act  and  deed.  It  must 
spring  from  good-will  and  sense  of  justice,  or,  at  least, 
from  a  sense  of  interest,  and  not  be  extorted  by  a  foreign 
power ;  and  with  this  origin,  it  will  be  more  successful 
even  than  the  experiment  in  the  West  Indies.  In  those 
islands,  especially  in  Jamaica,  the  want  of  cordial  co^ 
operation  on  the  part  of  the  planters  has  continually 
obstructed  the  beneficial  working  of  freedom,  and  still 
throws  a  doubtfulness  over  its  complete  success. 

I  hare  said,  that  the  Free  States  cannot  rightfully  use 
the  power  of  their  own  legislatures  or  of  Congress  to 
aboKsb  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  is  established. 
Their  first  duty  is  to  abstain  fi-om  such  acts.  Their 
next  and  more  solemn  duty  is  to  abstain  from  all  action 
for  the  support  of  slavery.  If  they  are  not  to  subvert, 
much  less  are  they  to  sustain  it.  There  is  some  excuse 
for  comnminities,  when,  under  a  generous  impulse,  they 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  in  other  states,  and 
by  force  restore  their  rights  ;  but  they  are  without  ex- 
cuse in  aiding  other  states  in  binding  on  men  an  un- 
righteous yoke.  On  this  subject,  our  fathers,  in  framing 
the  Constitution,  swerved  from  the  right.  We,  their 
children,  at  the  end  of  half  a  century,  see  the  path  of 
duty  more  dearly  than  they,  and  must  walk  in  it.  To 
rhis  point  the  public  mind  has  long  been  tending,  and 
the  time  has  come  for  looking  at  it  fully,  dispassionately, 
and  with  manly  and  Christian  resolution.  This  is  not  a 
question  of  abolitionism.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
pgtting  down  slavery.  We  are  simply  called,  as  com- 
muniiies,  to  withhold  support  from  it,  to  stand  aloof,  to 
break  off  all  connexion  with  this  criminal  institution. 

VOL.    VI.  7 
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The  Free  States  ought  to  say  to  the  South,  ^^  Slavery  is 
yours,  not  ours,  and  on'  you  the  vhole  responsibility  of 
it  roust  fall.  We  wash  our  hands  of  it  wholly.  We 
shall  exert  no  power  against  it ;  but  do  not  call  on  us  to 
put  forth  the  least  power  in  its  behalf.  We  cannot, 
directly  or  indirectly,  become  accessories  to  this  wrong. 
We  cannot  become  jailers,  or  a  patrol,  or  a  watch,  to 
keep  your  slaves  under  the  yoke.  You  must  guard 
them  yourselves.  If  they  escape,  we  cannot  send  them 
back.  Our  soil  makes  whoever  touches  it  free.  Oa 
this  point  you  must  manage  your  own  concerns.  You 
must  guard  your  own  frontier.  In  case  of  insurrection, 
we  cannot  come  to  you,  save  as  friends  alike  of  bond 
and  free.  Neither  in  our  separate  legislatures,  nor  in 
the  national  legislature,  can  we  touch  slavery  to  sustain 
it.  On  this  point  you  are  foreign  communities.  You 
have  often  said,  that  you  need  not  our  protection  ;  and 
we  must  take  you  at  your  word.  In  so  doing  we  have 
no  thought  of  acting  on  your  fears.  We  think  only  of 
our  duty,  and  this,  in  all  circumstances,  and  at  all  haz- 
ards, must  be  done.^ 

The  people  of  the  North  think  but  little  of  the  extent 
of  the  support  given  to  slavery  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ;  though,  wlien  it  is  considered  that  ^^  the  slave- 
holding  interest  has  a  representation  in  Congress  of 
ixcenty-five  members,  in  addition  to  the  fair  and  equal 
representation  of  the  free  inhabitants,"  it  is  very  natural 
to  expect  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  Congress  in 
behalf  of  this  institution.  The  Federal  Government  has 
!been,  and  is,  the  friend  of  the  slave-holder,  and  the  ene- 
my of  the  slave.  It  authorizes  the  former  to  seize,  in  a 
Free  State,  a  colored  man,  on  the  ground  of  being  a  fu- 
gitive, and  to  bring  him  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  of 
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his  own  selection  ;  and  this  magistrate,  without  a  jury, 
and  without  obligation  to  receive  any  testimony  but  what 
the  professed  master  offers,  can  deliver  up  the  accused 
to  be  held  as  property  for  life.  The  Federal  Govern* 
ment  authorizes  not  only  the  apprehension  and  impris- 
onment, in  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  a  negro  sus- 
pected of  being  a  runaway,  but  the  sale  of  him  as  a 
slave,  if  within  a  certain  time  he  cannot  prove  his  free- 
dom. It  sustains  slavery  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, though  ''  under  its  exclusive  jurisdiction,"  and 
allows  this  District  to  be  one  of  the  chief  slave-marts 
of  the  country.  Not  a  slave-auction  is  held  there  but 
by  the  authority  of  Congress.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  endeavoured  to  obtain  by  negotiation  the  res- 
toration of  fugitive  slaves  who  have  sought  and  found 
freedom  in  Canada,  and  has  offered  in  return  to  restore 
fugitives  from  the  West  Indies.  It  has  disgraced  hself 
in  the  sight  of  all  Europe,  by  claiming,  as  property, 
slaves  who  have  been  shipwrecked  on  the  British  is- 
lands, and  who  by  touching  British  soil  had  become 
free.  It  has  instructed  its  representative  at  Madrid  to 
announce  to  the  Spanish  court,  ''  that  the  emancipation 
of  the  slave  population  of  Cuba  would  be  very  severely 
felt  in  the  adjacent  shores  of  the  United  States."  It 
has  purchased  a  vast  unsettled  territory  which  it  has 
given  up  to  be  overrun  with  slavery.  To  crown  all,  it 
has,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  right 
granted  even  by  despotism  to  its  subjects,  refused  to 
listen  to  petitions  against  these  abuses  of  power.  After 
all  this  humbling  experience,  is  it  not  time  for  the  Free 
States  to  pause,  to  reflect,  to  weigh  well  what  they  are 
doing  through  the  national  government,  and  to  resolve 
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that  they  wilt  free  themselves  from  every  obligation  to 
uphold  an  institution  which  they  know  to  be  unjust  ?  * 

The  object  now  proposed  is  to  be  effected  by  amend- 
ments  of  the  CoDstitution>  and  these  should  be  sought 
in  good  faith ;  that  is>  not  as  the  means  of  abolishing 
slavery,  but  as  a  means  of  removing  us  from  a  partici- 
pation of  its  guilt.  The  Free  States  should  take  the 
high  ground  of  duty ;  and,  to  raise  them  to  this  height, 
the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  all  religious  and  upright  men 
should  join  their  powers.  A  people  under  so  pure  an 
impulse  cannot  fail.  Such  arrangements  should  be 
made  that  the  word,  slavery,  need  not  be  heard  again  in 
Congress  or  in  the  local  legislatures.  On  the  principle 
now  laid  down,  the  question  of  abolition  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  should  be  settled.  Emancipation  at  the 
seat  of  government  ought  to  be  insisted  on,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  slavery  elsewhere,  but  because 
what  is  done  there  is  done  by  the  whole  people^  because 
slavery  sustained  there  is  sustained  by  the  Free  Slates. 
It  is  said,  that  the  will  of  the  citizens  of  the  District 
is  to  be  consulted.  Were  tliis  true,  which  cannot  be 
granted,  the  difficulty  may  easily  be  surmounted.  Let 
Congress  resolve  to  establish  itself  where  it  will  have 
no  slavery  to  control  or  uphold,  and  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  remove  the  obstacle  to  its 
continuance  where  it  is>  as  fast  as  can  be  desired. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  arrangement 
now  proposed  is,  the  article  of  the  Constitution  requiring 
the  surrender  and  return  of  fugitive  slaves.     A   State 

*  On  th«  Bubjeot  of  Uiis  paragraph  the  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  "  A 
view  or  the  Action  of  the  Federal  Government  in  behalf  of  Slavery,  bj 
William  Jay."  The  author  la  a  aon  of  Chief  Juatico  Jay,  and  a  worthy 
represcntalivc  of  the  spirit  and  principles  of  his  illustrious  fath<tr. 
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tA«yk)g  «hfe  fteoms  10  im  to  comnet  ••  gFMC  guilt  u  if 
it  w^re  to  in'iiig  elatres  (rofti  Afficc.  No  man  who  re^* 
gards  riaFeiy  as  among  the  greatest  wrongs  can  in  any 
way  reduce  his  fellow-creatures  to  it.  The  flying  slave 
asserts  the  first  right  of  a  nuin,  and  should  meet  aid 
rather  than  obstruction*  Who  that  has  the  heart  of  a 
freeman,  or  breathes  tibe  love  of  a  Christian,  can  send 
bim  back  to  his  cham  f  On  this  point,  however,  the 
difficulty  of  an  arrangement  is  evety  day  growing  less. 
This  provision  of  the  Constitution  is  undergoing  a  silent 
repeal,  and  no  human  power  can  sustain  it.  Just  in  pro- 
portion as  slavery  becomes  the  object  of  conscientious 
reprobation  in  the  Free  States,  just  so  fiisl  the  difficulty 
of  sending  back  the  fugitive  increases.  In  the  part  of 
the  country  where  I  reside  it  is  next  to  impossible  that 
the  slave  who  has  reached  us  should  be  restored  to 
bondage.  Not  that  our  courts  of  law  are  obstructed  ; 
net  that  mobs  would  rescue  the  fugitive  from  the  magis<< 
trate.  We  respect  the  public  authorities.  Not  an  arm 
would  be  raised  against  the  officers  of  justice.  But 
what  are  laws,  against  the  moral  sense  of  a  community  ? 
No  man  among  uS,  who  values  his  character,  would  aid 
the  slave^huotef.  The  slave4iunter  here  would  be 
looked  on  with  as  little  favor  as  the  felonious  slave- 
trader.  Those  among  us  who  dread  to  touch  slavery 
in  its  own  region,  lest  insurrection  and  tumults  should 
follow  change,  still  feel  that  the  fugitive  who  has  sought 
shelter  so  far  can  breed  no  tumult  in  the  land  which  be 
has  left,  and  that,  of  consequence,  no  motive  but  the 
unhallowed  love  of  gain  can  prompt  to  his  pursuit ;  and 
when  they  think  of  slavery  as  perpetuated,  not  for  pub- 
lic order,  but  for  gain,  they  abhor  it,  and  would  not  lid 
a  finger  to  replace  the  flying  bondsman  beneath  the 
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voke.  That  this  provision  of  the  Constitiidoii  is 
tually  fiiding  away  ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  no  human  pow* 
er  can  restore  it.  The  moral  sentiment  of  a  commanity 
is  not  to  be  withstood.  Make  as  many  constitutions  as 
you  will ;  fence  round  your  laws  with  what  penalties  you 
will ;  the  universal  conscience  makes  them  as  weak  as 
the  threats  of  childhood.  There  is  a  spirit  spreading 
through  the  country  in  regard  to  slavery  which  demands 
changes  of  the  Constitution,  and  which  will  master  if  it 
cannot  change  it.  No  concerted  opposition  to  this  m* 
strument  is  thought  of  or  is  needed.  No  secret  under- 
standing among  our  citizens  b  to  be  feared  at  the  South. 
The  simple  presence  to  their  minds  of  the  great  truths 
that  man  cannot  rightfully  be  the  property  of  man,  is 
enough  to  shelter  the  slave.  With  this  conviction,  we 
are  palsy-stricken  when  called  upon  to  restore  him  to 
bondage.  Our  sinews  are  relaxed ;  our  hands  hang 
down  ;  our  limbs  will  not  carry  us  a  step.  Now  this 
conviction  is  spreading,  and  will  become  the  established 
prmciple  of  the  Free  States.  Politicians,  indeed,  to  an- 
swer a  party  end,  may  talk  of  .property  in  man  as  some- 
thing established  or  not  to  be  questioned  ;  but  the  peo- 
ple at  large  do  not  follow  them.  The  people  go  with 
the  civilized  and  Christian  world.  The  South  should 
understand  this,  should  look  the  difficulty  in  the  face ; 
and  they  will  see,  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  r^ 
sistance  is  idle,  that  neither  policy  nor  violence  can 
avail.  And,  what  is  more,  they  have  no  right  to  re- 
proach us  with  letting  this  provision  of  the  Constitution 
die  among  us.  They  have  done  worse.  We  are  pas- 
sive. They  have  actively,  openly,  flagrantly,  violated 
the  Constitution.  They  have  passed  laws  threatening 
to  imprison  and  punish  the  free  colored  citizens  of  the 
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North  for  exercising  the  rights  guarantied  to  every  citi- 
Een  by  the  national  compact,  that  is,  for  setting  foot  on 
their  shores  and  using  their  highways.  This  wrong  has 
been  too  patiently  horDe  ;  and  in  one  way  we  can  turn 
it  to  good  account.  When  reproached  with  unfaithful- 
ness to  the  Constitution,  we  can  hold  it  up  as  our  shield, 
and  cite  the  greater  disloyalty  of  the  South  as  an  ex- 
tenuation of  our  own. 

It  is  best,  Boweyer,  that  neither  party  should  be  un- 
iaithful.  It  is  best  that  both,  enlightened  as  to  the  spirit 
of  our  dmes,  should  make  new  arrangements  to  prevent 
collision,  to  define  the  duties  of  each  and  all,  to  bring 
the  Constitution  into  harmony  with  the  moral  convic- 
tions and  with  the  safety  of  North  and  South*  Until 
some  such  arrangements  are  made,  perpetual  collisions 
between  the  two  great  sections  of  our  country  must 
occur.  Notwithstanding  the  tendencies  to  a  low  tone 
of  thought  and  feeling  at  the  North  in  regard  to  slavery, 
there  is  a  decided  increase  of  moral  sensibility  on  the 
subject ;  and  in  proportion  as  this  shall  spread  the  Free 
States  will  insbt  more  strenuously  on  being  released 
from  every  obligation  to  give  support  to  what  they  de- 
liberately condemn. 

This  liberation  of  the  Free  Sutes  from  all  connexion 
with  and  action  on  slavery  would,  indeed,  be  an  immense 
boon,  and  the  removal  of  much  dissension.  Still,  the 
root  of  bitterness  would  remain  among  us.  Still,  our 
union,  that  inestimable  political  good,  will  be  insecure. 
Slavery,  whikt  it  continues,  must  secretly,  if  not  open- 
ly, mix  with  our  policy,  sow  jealousies,  determine  the 
character  of  parties,  and  create,  if  not  diversides  of  in- 
terests, at  least  suspicions  of  them,  wluch  may  prove 
not  a  whit  the  less  ruinous  because  groundless. 
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Slarcry  is  uofirieadiy  lo  union,  as  k  is  direcriy  hostile 
to  the  fuodaniental  principle  on  which  all  our  inslitulioos 
rest.  No  nation  can  admit  an  element  at  war  with  its 
vital,  central  law  wiihout  losing  something  of  its  stabil- 
ity. The  idea  of  Human  Rights  is  the  grand  distinc- 
tion of  our  country.  Our  chief  boast  as  a  people  is 
found  b  the  fact,  that  the  toils,  sacrifices,  heroic  deeds 
of  our  fathers  had  for  their  end  the  establishment  of 
these.  Here  is  the  unity  which  sums  up  our  history, 
the  glory  which  lights  up  our  land,  the  chief  fouRdacion 
of  the  sentiment  of  loyalty,  the  chief  spring  of  national 
feeling,  the  grand  bond  of  national  union ;  and  whatever 
among  us  is  at  war  with  this  principle  weakens  the  living 
force  which  holds  us  together. 

On  this  topic  I  cannot  enlarge.  But  recent  events 
compel  me  to  refer  to  one  influence  more  by  which 
slavery  is  unfriendly  to  union.  It  aggravates  those  traits 
of  character  at  the  South  which  tend  to  division.  It 
inflames  that  proud,  fiery  spirit  which  is  quick  to  take 
ofl!ence,  and  which  rushes  into  rash  and  reckless  courses. 
This  ungoverned  violencie  of  feeling  breaks  out  espe- 
cially in  Congress,  the  centre  from  which  impulses  are 
communicated  to  the  whole  people.  It  is  a  painful 
thought,  that,  if  any  spot  in  the  country  is  preeminent 
for  rudeness  and  fierceness,  it  is  the  Hall  of  Represent- 
atives. Too  many  of  our  legislators  seem  to  lay  down 
at  its  door  the  common  restraints  of  good  society  and 
the  character  of  gentlemen.  The  national  chamber 
seems  liable  to  become  a  national  nuisance ;  end  although 
all  parts  of  the  country  are  in  a  measure  responsible  for 
this  wound  inflicted  on  the  honor  and  union  of  the  coun- 
try,  we  do  feel  that  the  evil  is  to  be  imputed  chiefly  to 
the  proud,  impetuous  temper  of  the  South.     It  is  be* 
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Ueved  that  the  personal  viotenc^s  whioh^  if  repeated^ 
will  reduce  the  national  council  to  the  level  of  a  boxing 
match  may  be  traced  to  that  part  of  the  country.  This 
evil  is  too  notorious  to  be  softened  down  by  apologies 
or  explanations  ;  nor  is  it  less  an  evil  because  prece- 
dents and  parallels  can  be  found  in  the  legislative  bodies 
of  France  and  England.  It  tends,  not  merely  to  spread 
barbarism  through  the  conununity,  but  to  impair  the 
authority  of  legislation,  to  give  new  ferocity  to  the  con- 
flicts of  party,  and  thus  to  weaken  the  national  tie. 

If  slavery,  that  brand  of  discord,  were  taken  away, 
the  peculiarities  of  Northern  and  Southern  character 
would  threaten  little  or  no  evil  to  the  Union.  On  the 
contrary,  these  two  grand  divisions  of  the  country,  now 
estranged  from  each  other,  would  be  brought  near,  and 
by  acting  on  and  modifying  one  another  would  produce 
a  national  character  of  the  highest  order.  The  South, 
with  more  of  ardor  and  of  bold  and  rapid  genius,  and 
the  North,  with  more  of  wisdom  and  steady  principle, 
furnish  admirable  materials  for  a  State.  Nor  is  the  un- 
ion of  these  to  a  considerable  degree  impracticable. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  most  eminent  men  at 
the  South  have  had  a  large  infusion  of  the  Northern 
character.  Washington,  in  his  calm  dignity,  his  rigid 
order,  his  close  attention  to  business,  his  reserve  almost 
approaching  coldness,  bore  a  striking  affinity  to  the 
North  ;  and  his  sympathies  led  him  to  choose  Northern 
men  very  much  as  his  confidential  friends.  Mr.  Madi- 
son had  much  of  the  calm  wisdom,  the  patient,  studious, 
research,  the  exactness  and  quiet  manner  of  our  part 
of  the  country,  with  little  of  the  imagination  and  fervor 
of  his  own.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  had  more  than 
these  two  great  ^men  of  the  genial,  unreserved  charao* 
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ter  of  a  wanner  climate,  but  so  blended  with  a  spirit  of 
moderation,  and  clear  judgment,  and  serene  wisdom,  as 
to  make  him  tlie  delight  and  confidence  of  the  whole 
land.  There  is  one  other  distinguished  name  of  the 
South,  which  I  have  not  mentioned,  Mr.  Jefferson  ; 
and  the  reason  is,  that  his  character  seemed  to  belong 
to  neither  section  of  the  country.  He  wanted  the  fiery, 
daring  spirit  of  the  South,  and  the  calm  energy  of  the 
North.  He  stood  alone.  He  was  a  man  of  genius, 
given  to  bold,  original,  and  somewhat  visionary  specu- 
lation, and  at  the  same  time  a  sagacious  observer  of 
men  and  events.  He  owed  his  vast  influence,  second 
only  to  Washington's,  to  his  keen  insight  into  the  char- 
acter of  his  countrymen  and  into  the  spirit  of  his  age. 
His  opponents  have  set  him  down  as  the  most  unscru* 
pulous  of  politicians  ;  but  one  merit,  and  no  mean  one, 
must  be  accorded  to  him,  that  of  having  adopted  early, 
and  of  having  held  fast  through  life,  the  most  generous 
theory  of  Human  Rights,  and  of  having  protested  against 
slavery  as  an  aggravated  wrong.  In  truth,  it  is  impos«- 
sible  to  study  the  great  men  of  the  South,  and  to  con* 
sider  the  force  of  intellect  and  character  which  that  re- 
gion has  developed,  without  feelings  of  respect,  and 
without  the  most  ardent  desire  that  it  may  free  itself,  by 
any  means,  from  an  institution  which  aggravates  what  is 
evil  and  threatening  in  its  character,  which  cripples 
much  of  its  energy,  which  cuts  it  off  from  the  sympa- 
thies and  honor  of  the  civilized  world,  and  which  pre- 
vents it  from  a  true,  cordial  union  with  the  rest  of  the 
country.  It  is  slavery  which  prevents  the  two  sections 
of  country  from  acting  on  and  modifying  each  other  for 
the  good  of  both.  This  is  the  great  gulf  between  us, 
flud  it  is  constantly  growing  wider  and  deeper  in  propor^ 
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tion  to  the  spread  of  moral  feeling,  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy, of  respect  for  men's  rights,  of  interest  in  the 
oppressed 

Why  is  it  that  slavery  is  not  thrown  off?  We  here 
ascribe  its  continuance  very  much  to  cupidity  and  love 
of  power.  But  there  is  another  cause,  which  is  cer- 
tainly disappearing.  Slavery  at  the  South  continues,  in 
part,  in  consequence  of  that  want  of  activity,  of  steady 
force,  of  resolute  industry  among  the  free  white  popu- 
lation, which  it  has  itself  produced.  A  people  with 
force  enough  to  attempt  a  social  revolution,  and  to  bear 
its  first  inconveniences,  would  not  endure  slavery.  We 
of  the  North,  with  our  characteristic  energy,  would 
hardly  tolerate  it  a  year.  The  sluggishness,  the  stupid- 
ity of  the  slaves  would  keep  us  in  perpetual  irritation. 
We  should  run  over  them,  tread  them  almost  uncon- 
sciously under  foot,  in  our  haste  and  eagerness  to  ac- 
complish our  enterprises.  We  should  feel  the  waste- 
fulness of  slave  labor,  in  comparison  with  free.  The 
clumsy  mechanic,  the  lagging  house-servant,  the  sloven- 
ly laborer,  ever  ready  with  a  lying  excuse,  would  be  too 
much  for  our  patience.  Now  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  the  stirring,  earnest,  industrious  spirit  of  the  North 
is  finding  its  way  Southward  ;  and  with  this,  a  desire 
to  introduce  better  social  relations  can  hardly  be  re- 
pressed. 

We  believe,  too,  that  this  revolution  would  be  has- 
tened, if  the  South  would  open  its  ear  to  the  working 
of  emancipation  in  other  countries,  and  to  the  deep 
interest  in  the  African  race  which  is  now  spreading 
through  the  world.  On  these  subjects  very  little  is  }et 
known  at  the  South.  The  newspapers  there  spread 
absurd  rumors  of  the  failure  of  the  experiment  of  the 
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West  Indies,  but  the  truth  finds  no  organs.  We  doubt; 
tQO,  whether  one  newspaper  has  even  made  a  reference 
to  the  recent  public  meeting  in  England  for  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Africa,  the  most  remarkable,  in  one  respect, 
ever  held  in  that  country  ;  for  it  was  a  represenutioo 
of  all  r4nks  ^nd  sects,  including  the  greatest  names  in 
church  and  state,  and,  what  was  not  less  venerable,  a 
multitude  of  both  sexes  who  have  made  themselves  dear 
and  honored  by  services  to  humanity.  Whoever  con- 
siders this,  and  other  signs  of  the  times  in  Europe,  will 
see  the  dawn  of  a  better  era,  when  the  wrongs  of  past 
ages  are  to  be  redressed,  when  the  African  is  to  be 
lifted  up,  and  the  sentence  of  moral  outlawry  is  to  be 
passed  on  the  enslavers  of  their  brethren.  Many  among 
us  are  apt  to  smile  and  say,  that  nations  have  but  one 
law,  self-interest.  But  a  new  and  higher  force  is  begin- 
ning to  act  on  human  afiairs.  Religion  is  becoming  an 
active,  diffusive,  unwearied  principle  of  humanity  and 
justice.  All  the  forces  of  Christianity  are  concentrat- 
ing themselves  into  a  fervent,  all-comprehending  phil- 
anthropy. This  is  at  length  to  be  understood  at  the 
South,  «nd  it  will  be  felt  there.  In  that  region  there 
are  pious  men  and  women  who  will  not  endure  to  be 
cut  oft'  from  the  religious  communion  of  the  world. 
There  are  self-respecting  men,  brave  enough  to  defy  all 
personal  danger,  but  not  to  defy  the  moral  sentiment  of 
mankind.  There  are  the  wise  and  good,  who  will  re- 
joice to  learn  that  emancipation  brings  dignity  and  hap- 
piness to  the  slave,  and  safety  and  honor  to  the  free. 
Here  is  power  enough  to  put  down  the  selfish  and  un- 
principled. Here  are  influences  which,  joined  with  favor- 
ing events  from  God's  good  providence,  are,  we  tnist, 
tp  remove  the  wrongs  and  evils  of  slavery,  and  to  give 
U8  II  right  ^o  bo)d  up  our  head  among  Christian  nations. 
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But  if  it  n  not  ordained  thai  by  these  and  like  iw- 
fluences  this  great  wrong  is  to  be  done  away,  of  one 
thing  we  are  sure,  that  God's  righteous  providence  lacks 
not  means  for  accomplishing  his  designs.  He  has  in*- 
finite ,  ministers  for  humbling  human  pride  and  lifting  up 
the  fallen.  The  solemn  lesson  of  our  times  is  the  in- 
stability of  all  human  power.  Despotic  thrones  hare 
fallen,  and  surely  private  despotism  cannot  endure.  We 
learn  from  history,  that,  in  seasons  apparently  the  most 
inauspicious,  the  seeds  of  beneficent  revolutions  have 
been  sown  and  have  unfolded  in  silence.  Much  more, 
in  these  days  of  change  and  progress,  causei  must  be  at 
work  for  the  redemption  of  the  slave.  Emancipation, 
universal  freedom,  must  come.  May  Ood  prepare  its 
way,  not  by  earthquakes  and  storms,  but  by  ^Mhe  still, 
small  voice  "  of  truth,  by  breathing  into  the  hearts  of 
this  people  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  justice,  and  love  ! 

It  IS  a  solemn  thought,  with  which  I  close  these  re« 
marks,  that  a  people  upholding  or  in  any  way  giving 
countenance  to  slavery  contract  guilt  in  proportion  to 
the  light  which  is  thrown  on  the  injustice  and  evils  of 
this  institution,  and  to  the  evidence  of  the  benefits  of 
emancipation  ;  and  if  so,  then  the  weight  of  guilt  on  this 
nation  is  great  and  increasing.  Our  fathers  carried  on 
slavery  in  much  blindness.  They  lived  and  walked 
under  the  shadow  of  a  dark  and  bloody  past.  But  the 
darkness  is  gone.  "  The  mystery  of  iniquity  "  is  now 
laid  open.  Slavery,  from  its  birth  to  its  last  stage,  is 
now  brought  to  light.  The  wars,  the  sacked  and  bum* 
ing  villages,  the  kidnapping  and  murders  of  Africa, 
which  begin  this  horrible  history  ;  the  crowded  hold,  the 
chains,  stench,  suflbcation,  burning  thirst,  and  agonies 
of  the  slave-ship  ;  the  loathsome  diseases  and  enormous 
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waste  of  life  in  the  middle  passage ;  the  wrongs  and 
sufferings  of  the  plantation,  with  its  reign  of  terror  and 
force,  its  unbridled  lust,  its  riolations  of  domestic  rights 
and  charities  ;  these  all  are  revealed.     The  crimes  and 
woes  of  slavery  come  to  us  in  moans  and  shrieks  from 
the  old  world  and  the  new,  and  from  the  ocean  which 
divides  them ;  and  we  are  distinctly  taught,  that  in  no 
other  calamity  are  such  wrongs  and  miseries  concentrated 
as  in  this.     To  put  an  end  to  some  of  these  woes,  the 
most  powerful  nations  have  endeavoured,  by  force  of 
laws  and  punishments,  to  abolish  the  slave-trade ;  but  the 
trial  has  proved,  that,  while  slavery  endures,  the  traffic 
which  ministers  to  it  cannot  be  suppressed.     At  length 
the  axe  has  been  laid  at  the  root  of  the  accursed  tree. 
By  the  act  of  a  great  nation  nearly  a  million  of  slaves 
have  been  emancipated  ;  and  the  first  results  have  ex- 
ceeded the  hopes  of  philanthropy.     All  this  history  of 
slavery  is  given  to  the  world.     The  truth  is  brought  to 
our   very  doors.      And,  still  more,   to   tw,  above  all 
people,  God  has  made  known  those  eternal  principles 
of  freedom,  justice,  and  humanity,  by  which  the  full 
enormity  of  slavery  may  be  comprehended.     To  shut 
our.  eyes  against  all  this  light ;  to  shut  our  ears  and 
hearts  against  these  monitions  of  God,  these  pleadings 
of  humanity ;  to  stand  forth,  in  this  great  conflict  of 
good  with  evil,  as  the  chief  upholders  of  oppression ; 
to  array  ourselves  against  the  efforts  of  the  Christian  and 
civilized  world  for  the  extinction  of  this  greatest  wrong; 
to  perpetuate  it  with  obstinate  madness  where  it  exists, 
and  to  make  new  regions  of  the  earth  groan  under  its 
woes  ;  this,  surely,  is  a  guilt  which  the  justice  of  God 
cannot  wink  at,  and  on  which  insulted  humanity,  re* 
ligion,  and  freedom  call  down  fearful  retribution. 
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NOTES. 


Aote  to  page  49. 

On  this  page  I  have  apoken  of  the  manner  in  which,  the 
■laYea  in  the  West  Indies  received  emancipation.  This 
great  event  took  place,  in  Antigua,  on  the  first  of  August, 
1834.  The  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
preceding  night  was  kept  is  extracted  from  Thome  and 
Kimball  *8  book  on  the  subject. 

"  The  Wealeyana  kept  '  watch-night '  in  all  their  chap- 
els on  the  night  of  the  31st  July.  One  of  the  Wesley  an 
missionaries  gave  us  an  account  of  the  watch-meeting  at 
the  chapel  in  St.  John's.  The  spacious  house  was  filled 
with  the  candidates  for  liberty.  All  was  animation  and 
eagerness.  A  mighty  chorus  of  voices  swelled  the  song 
of  expectation  and  joy  ;  and  as  they  united  in  prayer,  the 
voice  of  the  leader  was  drowned  in  the  universal  acclama- 
tion of  thanksgiving,  and  praise,  and  blessing,  and  honor, 
and  glory,  to  God,  who  had  come  down  for  their  deliver- 
ance. In  such  exercises  the  evening  was  spent  until  the 
hour  of  twelve  approached.  The  missionary  then  pro- 
posed, that,  when  the  clock  on  the  cathedral  should  begin 
to  strike,  the  whole  congregation  should  fall  upon  their 
knees,  and  reoeive  the  boon  of  freedom  in  silence.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  the  loud  bell  tolled  its  first  note,  the  im- 
mense assembly  fell  prostrate  on  their  knees.  All  was 
silence,  save  the  quivering,  half-stifled  breath  of  the  strug- 
gling spirit.  The  slow  notes  of  the  clock  fell  upon  the 
roaltitude  ;  peal  on  peal,  peal  on  peal,  rolled  over  the  pros- 
trate throng,  in  tones  of  angels*  voices,  thrilling  amons 
the  desolate  chords  and  weary  heart-strings.     Scarce  had 
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the  clock  souudcd  its  last  note,  when  the  lightning  flashed 
vividly  around,  and  a  loud  peal  of  thunder  roared  along 
the  sky,  —  God's  pillar  of  fire,  and  trunnp  of  jubilee  !  A 
moment  of  profoundest  silence  passed,  —  then  came  the 
burst, — they  broke  forth  in  prayer;  they  shouted,  they 
sung,  *  Glory!'  'Alleluia!'  they  clapped  their  hands, 
leaped  up,  fell  down,  clasped  each  other  in  their  free 
arms,  cried,  laughed,  and  went  to  and  fro,  tossing  upward 
their  unfettered  hands  ;  but  high  above  the  whole  there 
was  a  mighty  sound  which  ever  and  anon  swelled  up  ;  it 
was  the  utterings,  in  broken  Negro  dialect,  of  gratitude  to 
God. 

*'  Afler  this  gush  of  excitement  had  spent  itself,  and  the 
congregation  became  calm,  the  religious  exercises  were 
resumed,  and  the  remainder  of  the  night  was  occupied  in 
singing  and  prayer,  in  reading  the  Bible,  and  in  addreeaes 
from  the  missionaries,  explaining  the  nature  of  the  free- 
dom }ust  received,  and  exhorting  the  free  people  to  be  in- 
dustrious, steady,  obedient  to  the  laws,  and  to  show  them- 
selves in  all  things  worthy  of  the  high  boon  which  God  had 
conferred  upon  tnem." 


Ab/<  to  page  53. 

On  reading  to  a  friend  my  remarks  on  the  African 
character,  he  observed  to  me,  that  similar  views  had  been 
taken  by  Alexander  Kinmont,  in  his  **  Leoturea  on  Man  : 
Cincinnati,  1839."  This  induced  me  to  examine  the  LfOo^ 
tures  ;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding,  not  only  a 
coincidence  of  opinions,  but  that  the  author  had  pursued 
the  subject  much  more  thoroughly,  and  illustrated  it  with 
much  strength  and  beauty.  I  would  t*ecoiinDend  this  work 
to  such  as  delight  in  bold  and  original  thinking.  The 
reader,  indeed,  will  oflen  question  the  soundness  of  the 
author's  conclusions  ;  but  even  in  these  cases  the  mind 
will  he  waked  up  to  great  and  interesting  subjeett  of  re- 
flection. I  will  subjoin  a  few  extracts  relating  .o  the 
African  character . 
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*'  When  the  epoch  of  the  civilization  of  the  Negro 
family  arrives,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  they  will  display  in 
their  native  land  some  very  peculiar  and  interesting  traits 
of  character,  of  which  we,  a  distinct  branch  of  the  human 
family,  can  at  present  form  no  conception.     It  will   be, 

—  indeed,  it  must  be,  —  a  civilization  of  a  peculiar  stamp  ; 
perhaps,  we  might  venture  to  conjecture,  not  so  much 
distinguished  by  art,  as  a  certain  beautiful  nature  ;  not  so 
marked  or  adorned  by  science,  as  exalted  and  refined  by 
a  new  and  lovely  theology,  —  a  reflection  of  the  light  of 
heaven  more  perfect  and  endearing  than  that  which  the 
intellects  of  the  Caucasian  race  have  ever  yet  exhibited. 
There  is  more  of  the  child,  of  unsophisticated  nature,  in 
the  Negro  race  than  in  the  European." —  p.  190. 

**The  peninsula  of  Africa  is  the  home  of  the  Negro, 
and  the  appropriate  and  destined  seat  of  his  future  glory 
end  civilization,  —  a  civilization  which,  we  need  not  fear 
to  predict,  will  be  as  distinct  in  all  its  features  from  that 
of  all  other  races  as  his  complexion  and  natural  tempera- 
ment and  genius  are  different.  But  who  can  doubt  that 
here,  also,  humanity  in  its  more  advanced  and  millennial 
stage  will  reflect,  under  a  sweet  and  mellow  light,  the 
softer  attributes  of  the  Divine  beneficence  ?  If  the  Cau- 
casian race  is  destined,  as  would  appear  from  the  pre- 
cocity of  their  genius,  and  their  natural  quickness  and  ex- 
treme aptitude  to  the  arts,  to  reflect  the  lustre  of  the 
Divine  wisdom,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  Divine 
science,  shall  we  envy  the  Negro,  if  a  later  but  far  nobler 
civilization  await  him,  —  to  return  the  splendor  of  the 
Divine  attributes  of  mercy  and  benevolence  in  the  prac- 
tice and  exhibition  of  all  the  milder  and  gentler  virtues  ?  " 

—  p.  191. 

"If  there  are  fewer  vivid  manifestations  of  intellect  in 
the  Negro  family  than  in  the  Caucasian,  as  I  am  disposed 
to  believe,  does  that  forbid  the  hope  of  the  return  of  that 
pure  and  gentle  state  of  society  among  them  which  at- 
tracts the  peculiar  regard  of  Heaven  ?  "  —  p.  192. 

"  The  sweeter  graces  of  the  Christian  religion  appear 
almost  too  tropical  and  tender  plants  to  grow  in  the  soil 
of  the  Caucasian  mind  ;  they  require  a  character  of  hu- 
man nature,  of  which  you  can  see  the  rude  lineamentb  in 
the  Ethiopian,  to  be  implanted  in,  and  grow  naturally  and 
beautifully  withal.'*— p.  218. 
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WARREN-STREET  CHAPEL,  ON  8UNDAT  EVENINO, 
JjVUART  31.  1841. 


DISCOURSE. 


FiTE  years  ago  tbis  Chapel  was  dedicated  to  the 
moral  aad  religious  mstruetioa  of  the  poor  of  this  city. 
This  event  makes  no  noise  in  history,  and  may  seem  to 
some  to  merit  no  particuhr  notice.  It  is  remembered, 
however,  l^  not  a  few  individuals  and  families,  as  the 
beginning  of  maoy  good  influences.  Still  more,  it  is 
not  an  event  which  stands  alone.  This  Chapel  is  the 
sign  of  an  important  movement,  which  is  not  soon  to 
pass  away.  It  sprung  from  the  labors  of  that  faitliful 
servant  of  God  to  whom  we  owe  the  establishment  of 
ika  Ministry  at  Large  in  this  place.  It  is  intimately 
connected  with,  and  reveab  to  us,  his  life  and  labors ; 
and  accordingly,  the  anniversary  of  its  dedication  to  re- 
ligious services  is  a  fit  occasion  for  offering  a  tribute  to 
his  memory.  I  have  wished,  ever  since  his  removal,  to 
express  my  reverence  for  his  character,  and  my  sense 
of  the  greatness  of  his  work.  To  these  topics  I  invite 
yotir  attention.  But  before  entering  on  them  I  propose 
to  consider  a  more  general  subject,  which  was  often  on 
the  lips  of  our  departed  friend,  to  which  he  constantly 
recurred  in  his  writings,  and  on  the  comprehension  of 
which  the  permanence  of  the  Ministry  at  Large  chiefly 
depends.  This  subject  is,  the  obligation  of  a  city  to  . 
care  for  and  watch  over  the  moral  health  of  its  mem- 
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bers,  and  especially  to  watch  over  the  moral  safe^  and 
elevation  of  its  poorer  and  more  exposed  classes.  The 
life  of  our  departed  friend  embodied  and  expressed  this 
truth  with  singular  power,  and  the  consideration  of  it 
is  a  natural  and  fit  introduction  to  a  memorial  of  his 
virtues  and  labors,  as  well  as  particularly  adapted  to  the 
occasion  which  has  brought  us  together. 

Why  is  it,  my  friends,  that  we  are  brought  so  near  to 
one  another  in  cities  ?  It  is,  that  nearness  should 
awaken  sympathy ;  that  multiplying  wants  should  knit 
us  more  closely  together ;  that  we  should  understand 
one  another's  perils  and  sufferings  ;  that  we  should  act 
perpetually  on  one  another  for  good.  Why  were  we 
not  brought  into  being  in  solitudes,  endowed  each  with 
the  power  of  satisfying  to  the  full  his  particular  wants  ? 
Ood  has  room  enough  for  a  universe  of  separate,  lone- 
ly, silent  beings,  of  selfish,  unshared  enjoyment.  But, 
through  the  whole  range  of  nature,  we  find  nothing  in* 
sulated,  nothing  standing  alone.  Union  is  the  law  of 
his  creation.  Even  matter  is  an  emblem  of  universal 
sympathy,  for  all  its  particles  tend  towards  one  another, 
and  its  great  masses  are  bound  into  one  system  by 
mutual  attraction.  How  much  more  was  the  human 
race  made  for  sympathy  and  mutual  aid  !  How  plain 
is  the  social  destination  of  man  !  bom,  as  he  is,  into 
the  arms  of  love,  sustained  from  the  beginning  by  hu- 
ynan  kindness,  endowed  with  speech,  and  plunged  among 
fellow-beings  to  whose  feelings  he  cannot  but  respond, 
into  whose  hearts  he  yearns  to  pour  his  own,  and  whose 
rights,  feelings,  and  interests  are  commended  to  bis  re* 
gard  by  a  law  of  love  and  justice  written  within  him  by 
a  Divine  hand.     Can  we  ask  why  such  beings  are  gath- 
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ered  ioto  cities  ?  Is  it  not,  that  tbej  should  propose  a 
common  weal  ?  Is  it  not,  that  ihej  should  desire  and 
seek  each  other's  highest  good  ?  What  is  the  happiest 
community  ?  What  the  city  which  should  be  chosen 
above  all  others  as  our  home  ?  It  is  that  the  members 
of  which  form  one  body,  in  which  no  class  seeks  a  mo- 
nopoly of  honor  or  good,  in  which  no  class  is  a  prey 
to  others,  in  which  there  is  a  general  desire  that  every 
human  being  may  have  opportunity  to  develope  his 
powers.  What  is  the  happiest  community  ?  It  is  not 
that  in  which  the  goods  of  life  are  accumulated  in  a  few 
hands,  in  which  property  sinks  a  great  gulf  between  dif- 
ferent ranks,  in  which  one  portion  of  society  swells  with 
pride,  and  the  other  is  broken  in  spirit ;  but  a  commu- 
nity in  which  labor  is  respected,  and  the  means  of  com* 
fort  and  improvement  are  liberally  diffused.  It  is  not 
a  community  in  which  intelligence  is  developed  in  a 
few,  whilst  the  many  are  given  up  to  ignorance,  super- 
stition, and  a  gross  animal  existence  ;  but  one  in  which 
the  mind  is  so  reverenced  in  every  condition  that  the 
opportunities  of  its  culture  are  afforded  to  all.  It  is  a 
community  in  which  religion  is  not  used  to  break  the 
many  into  subjection,  but  is  dispensed  even  to  the 
poorest,  to  rescue  them  from  the  degrading  influence  of 
poverty,  to  give  them  generous  sentiments  and  hopes,  to 
exalt  them  from  animals  into  men,  into  Christians,  into 
children  of  God.  This  is  a  happy  community,  where 
Iniman  nature  is  held  in  honor  ;  where,  to  rescue  it  from 
ignorance  and  crime,  to  give  it  an  impulse  towards 
knowledge,  virtue,  and  happiness,  is  thought  the  chief 
end  of  the  social  union. 

It  is  the  unhappiness  of  most  large  cities,  that,  in* 
stead  of  this  union  and  sympathy,  they  consist  of  dif 
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fereat  ranks  so  widdy  separated  as,  indeed,  to  (bfin 
different  eommunities.  In  most  large  cities  there  may 
be  said  to  be  two  nations,  understanding  as  little  of  cue 
another,  having  as  little  intercourse,  as  if  they  lived  in 
different  lands.  In  such  a  city  as  London  the  distance 
of  a  few  streets  only  will  carry  you  from  one  stage  of 
civilization  to  another,  from  the  eicess  of  refinement  to 
barbarism,  from  the  abodes  of  cultivated  intellect  to 
brutal  ignorance,  from  what  is  called  fashion  to  the 
grossest  manners  ;  and  these  distinct  eommunities  know 
comparatively  nothing  of  each  other.  There  are  trav- 
ellers from  that  great  city  who  come  to  visit  our  Indians, 
but  who  leave  at  home  a  community  as  essentially  bar- 
ba;rous  as  that  which  fliey  seek,  who,  perhaps,  fasve 
spent  all  their  lives  in  the  midst  of  it,  giving  it  no 
thought.  To  these  travellers  a  hovel  in  one  of  the  sub- 
urbs which  they  have  left  would  be  as  strange  a  phice 
as  the  wigwam  of  our  own  forests.  They  know  as  lit-* 
tie  what  thousands  of  their  own  city  suffer,  to  what  ex- 
tremities thousands  are  reduced,  by  what  arts  thousands 
live,  as  they  know  of  the  modes  of  life  in  savage  tribes. 
How  much  more  useful  lessons  would  they  learn,  and 
how  much  holier  feelings  would  be  awakened  in  them, 
were  they  to  penetrate  the  dens  of  want,  and  woe,  and 
crime,  a  few  steps  from  their  own  door,  than  they  gain 
from  expk)ring  this  new  world  !  And  what  I  say  of 
London  is  true  also  of  this  city  in  a  measure..  Not  a 
few  grow  up  and  die  here  without  understanding  how 
multitudes  live  and  die  around  them,  without  having  de« 
scended  into  the  damp  cellar  where  childhood  and  old 
age  spend  day  and  night,  winter  and  summer,  or  with- 
out scaling  the  upper  room  which  contains  withiu  its 
narrow  and  naked  walls,  not  one,  but  two  and  even 
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ttitet  iamilietf.  They  see  the  poor  ki  the  street,  but 
oever  rollow  fhem  in  thought  to  their  cheerless  homes, 
or  ask  how  the  long  day  is  filled  up.  They  travel,  in 
books  at  least,  to  distant  regions,  among  nations  of  dif 
ferent  languages  and  complexions,  but  are  strangers  to 
the  condiflon  and  character  of  masses  who  speak  tlieir 
native  tongue,  live  under  their  eye,  and  are  joined  with 
them  for  weal  or  woe  in  the  same  social  state<  This 
estmngement  of  men'  from  men,  of  class  from  class,  is 
one  of  the  saddest  features  of  a  great  chy.  •  It  shows 
that  the  true  hood  of  comiminities  is  as  yet  imperfectly 
known. 

The  happy  community  is  that  it^  which  i<!s  memben 
care  for  one  another,  and  in  which  there  is,  especially, 
an  interest  in  the  int^ectual  and  moral  improvement  of 
all.  That  sympathy  which  provides  for  the  outward 
wants  of  all,  which  sends  supplies  to  the  poor  man's 
house,  is  a  blessed  fruit  of  Christianity  ;  and  it  is  happy 
when  this  prevails  in  and  binds  together  a  city.  But 
we  have  now  learned  that  the  poor  are  not  to  be  essen- 
tially, pemnnently  aided  by  the  mere  relief  of  bodily 
want^.  We  are  learning  that  the  greatest  efforts  of  a 
community  should  be  directed,  not  to  relieve  indigence, 
but  to  dry  up  its  sources,  to  supply  moral  wants,  to 
spread  purer  principles  and  habits,  to  remove  the  temp- 
tations to  intemperance  and  sloth,  to  snatch  the  child 
from  moral  perdition,  and  to  make  the  man  equal  to  his 
own  support  by  awakening  in  him  the  spirit  and  the 
powersr  of  a  man.  The  glory  and  happiness  of  a  com- 
munity consist?  in  vigorous  efforts,  springing  from  love, 
sustained  by  faith,  for  the  diffusion,  through  all  classes, 
of  intelligence,  of  self-respect,  of  self-control,  of  thirst 
for   knowledge,   and   for    moral  and   religious   growth* 

VOL.    VI.  9 
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Here  is  the  first  end,  the  supreme  interest,  which  m 
cotninuaity  should  propose,  and  in  achieving  it  all  other 
interests  are  accomplished. 

It  is  a  plain  truth,  and  yet  how  little  understood  !  that 
the  greatest  thing  in  a  city  b  Man  himself.  He  is  its 
end.  We  admire  its  palaces ;  but  the  mechanic  who 
builds  them  is  greater  than  palaces.  Human  nature,  In 
its  lowest  form,  in  the  most  abject  child  of  want,  is  of 
more  worth  than  all  outward  improvemeilts.  You  talk 
of  the  prosperity  of  your  city.  I  know  but  one  true 
prosperity.  Does  the  human  soul  grow  and  prosper 
here  ?  Do  not  point  me  to  your  thronged  streets.  I 
ask,  Who  throng  them  ?  Is  it  a  low-minded,  self- 
seeking,  gold-worshipping,  man-despising  crowd,  which 
I  see  rushing  through  them  ?  Do  I  meet  in  them,  un« 
der  the  female  form,  the  gayly-decked  prostitute,  or  the 
idle,  wasteful,  aimless,  profitless  woman  of  fashion  ? 
Do  I  meet  the  young  man  showing  off  his  pretty  person 
as  the  perfection  of  nature's  works,  wasting  his  golden 
hours  in  dissipation  and  sloth,  and  bearing  in  bb  counte- 
nance and  gaze  the  marks  of  a  profligate  ?  Do  I  meet 
a  grasping  multitude,  seeking  to  thrive  by  concealments 
and  frauds  ?  an  anxious  multitude,  driven  by  fear  of 
want  to  doubtful  means  of  gain  ?  an  unfeeling  multitude^ 
caring  nothing  for  others,  if  they  may  themselves  pros^ 
per  or  enjoy  ?  In  the  neighbourhood  of  your  comfort* 
able  or  splendid  dwellings  are  there  abodes  of  squalid 
misery,  of  reckless  crime,  of  bestial  intemperance,  of 
half-famished  childhood,  of  profaneness,  of  dissoluteness, 
of  temptation  for  thoughtless  youth  ?  And  are  these 
multiplying  with  your  prosperity,  and  outstripping  and 
neutralizing  the  influences  of  truth  and  virtue  ?  Then 
your  prosperity  is  a  vain  show.    Its  true  use  is,  to  make 
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B  better  people.  The  glory  and  happiness  of  a  city 
consist  not  in  the  number,  but  the  character,  of  its 
population.  Of  ail  the  fine  arts  in  a  city,  the  grandest 
is  the  art  of  forming  noble  specimens  of  humanity.  The 
costliest  productions  of  our  manufactures  are  cheap,  com- 
pared with  a  wise  and  good  human  being.  A  city  which 
should  practically  adopt  the  principle,  that  man  is  worth 
more  than  wealth  or  show,  would  gain  an  impulse  that 
would  place  it  at  the  head  of  cities.  A  city  m  which 
men  should  be  trained  worthy  of  the  name  would  be- 
come the  metropolis  of  the  earth. 

God  has  prospered  us,  and,  as  we  believe,  is  again 
to  prosper  us,  in  our  business ;  and  let  us  show  our 
gratitude  by  inquiring  for  what  end  prosperity  is  given, 
and  how  it  may  best  accomplish  the  end  of  the  Giver. 
Let  tis  use  it  to  give  a  higher  character  to  our  city,  to 
send  refining,  purifying  influences  through  every  depart- 
ment of  life.  Let  us  especially  use  it  to  multiply  good 
influences  in  those  classes  which  are  most  exposed  to 
temptation.  Let  us  use  it  to  prevent  the  propagation  of 
crime  from  parent  to  child.  Let  us  use  it  in  behalf  of 
those  in  whom  our  nature  is  most  depressed,  and  who, 
if  neglected,  will  probably  bring  on  themselves  the  arm 
of  penal  law.  Nothing  is  so  just  a  cause  of  self-respect 
in  a  city  as  the  healthy,  moral  condition  of  those  who 
are  most  exposed  to  crime.  This  is  the  best  proof  that 
the  prosperous  classes  are  wise,  intelligent,  and  worthy 
of  their  prosperity.  Crime  is  to  the  state  what  danger- 
ous disease-  is  to  the  human  frame,  and  to  expel  it  should 
be  to  the  community  an  object  of  the  deepest  concern* 
This  topic  is  so  important  that  I  cannot  leave  it  with- 
out urging  it  on  your  serious  thoughts. 

Society  has  hitherto  employed  its  energy  chiefly  10 
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punish  crime*    It  is  infinitety  more  important  to  prevani 
it;  and  this  I  say  not  for  the  sake  of  those. alone  on 
whom  the  criminal  preys.    I  do  not  think  only  or  chiefly 
ot  those  who  suffer  from  crime*    I  plead  also,  and  plead 
more,  for  those  who  perpetrate  it.     In  moments   of 
clear,  calm  thought  I  feel  more  for  the  wrong-doer  tban 
for  him  who  b  wronged.    In  a  case  of  theft,  incompara- 
bly the  most  wretched  man  is  he  who  steals,  not  he  who 
is  rohhed.     The  innocent  are  not  fmdone  by  acts  of  vi- 
olence or  fraud  from  which  they  suffer.     Th^  are  in- 
nocent, though  injured.    They  do  not  bear  the  brand  of 
infamous  crime ;  and  no  language  can  express  the  import 
of  this  distinction.     When  I  visit  the  cell  of  a  comrict^ 
and  see  a  human  being  who  has  sunk  beneath  his  race^ 
who  is  cast  out  by  his  race,,  whose  name  cannot  be  pro* 
nounced  in  his  home,  or  can  be  pronounced  only  to 
start  a  tear,  who  has  forfeited  the  confidence  of  every 
friend,  who  has  lost  diat  spring  of  virtue  and  effort,  the 
hope  of  esteem,  whose  conscience  is  burdened  with  ir- 
reparable guilt,  who  has  hardened  himself  against  ihe  ap- 
peals of  religion  and  love,  here,  here  I  see  a  Ruin.    The 
man  whom  he  has  robbed  or  murdered,  how  much  hap- 
pier than  he  !     What  I  want  is,  not  merety  that  society 
should  protect  itself  against  crime,  but  that  it  shall  do 
all  that  it  can  to  preserve  its  exposed  members  from 
crime,  and  so  do  for  the  sake  of  these  as  truly  as  for  its 
own.    It  should  not  suffer  human  nature  to  fall  so  deep- 
ly, so  terribly,  if  the  ruin  can  be  avoided.     Society 
ought  not  to  breed  Monsters  in  its  bosom.     If  it  wiB 
not  use  its  prosperity  to  save  the  ignorant  and  poor  from 
the  blbckest  vice,  if  it  will  even  quicken  vice  by  itfl 
selfishness  and  luxuiy,  its  worship  of  wealth,  its  sconi 
of  human  nature,  then  it  must  suffer,  and  deserves  to 
suffer,  from  crime. 
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I  ^mNM  thit,  as  a  «i^,  we  migbt  imderataiid  and  feel 
-bow  far  we  are  chai^eable  with  much  of  the  crime  and 
^raiMiy  arooiMl  us  of  which  we  compkia.  Is  it  not  an 
acknowledged  moral  truth,  that  we  are  answerable  for 
all  evil  which  we  are  able,  but  have  failed,  to  prevent  ? 
Were  Providence  to  put  us  in  possession  of  a  remedy 
for  a  man  dying  at  our  feet,  and  should  we  withhold  it, 
would  not  the  guilt  of  his  death  lie  at  our  door  ?  Are 
we  not  accessory  to  tbe  destruction  of ^the  blind  man 
who  in  our  sight  approaclws  a  precipice  and  whom  we 
do  not  warn  of  his  danger  ?  On  the  same  ground  much 
0f  the  guilt  and  misery  around  us  must  be  imputed  to 
ourselves.  Why  is  it  that  so  many  children  in  a  lar^ge 
city  grow  up  in  i^orance  and  vice  ?  Because  that  city 
abandons  them  to  ruinous  influences,  from  which  it  might 
and  ought  to  rescue  them.  Why  is  be^ary  so  often 
transmitted  from  parent  to  child  ?  Because  the  public, 
and  because  individuals,  do  litde  or  nothing  to  break  the 
fetal  inheritance.  Whence  come  many  of  the  darkest 
crimes  ?  From  despondency,  recklessness,  and  a  press- 
ure of  suflTering  which  sympathy  would  have  lightened. 
Human  sympathy,  Christian  sympathy,  were  it  to  pene- 
trate the  dweDii^  of  the  ignorant,  poor,  and  sufiering, 
were  its  voice  lifted  up  to  encourage,  guide,  and  con- 
sole, and  its  arm  stretched  out  to  sustain,  what  a  new 
world  would  it  call  into  being  !  What  a  new  city  should 
we  live  in  !  How  many  victims  of  stem  justice  would 
become  the  living,  joyful  witnesses  of  tbe  regenerating 
power  of  a  wise  Christian  love  ! 

In  these  remarks  I  have  expressed  sympathy  with  the 
criminal ;  but  do  not  imagine  that  I  have  any  desire  to 
screen  him  from  that  wise  punishment  which  aims  at 
once  to  reform  offenders  and  protect  society*     The 
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mercj  which  would  turn  aside  the  righteous  peDalties  of 
hw  is,  however  unconsciously,  a  form  of  cruelty  As 
friends  of  the  tempted  part  of  the  community  we  should 
make  the  escape  of  the  criminal  next  to  hopeless.  But 
\  let  not  society  stop  here.  Let  it  use  every  means  in  its 
power  of  rescuing  its  members  from  the  degradation  and 
misery  of  crime  and  public  punishment.  Let  it  especially 
protect  the  exposed  child.  Here  is  a  paramount  duty 
which  no  coinmunity  has  yet  fulfilled.  If  the  child  be 
left  to  grow  up  in  utter  ignorance  of  duty,  of  its  Maker, 
of  its  relation  to  society,  to  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere 
of  profaneness  and  intemperance,  and  m  the  practice  of 
falsehood  and  fraud,  let  not  the  community  complain  of 
his  crime.  It  has  quietly  looked  on  and  seen  him,  year 
after  year,  arming  himself  against  its  order  and  peace  ; 
and  who  is  most  to  blame,  when  at  last  he  deals  the 
guihy  blow  ?  A  moral  care  over  the  tempted  and  igno- 
rant portion  of  the  state  is  a  primary  duty  of  society. 

I  know  that  objection  will  be  made  to  this  representa- 
tion of  duty.  It  will  be  said  by  not  a  few,  ^^  We  have 
not  time  to  take  care  of  others.  We  do  our  part  in  tak- 
ing care  of  ourselves  and  our  families.  Let  every  man 
watch  over  his  own  household,  and  society  will  be  at 
peace." 

I  reply,  First,  this  defence  is  not  founded  in  truth. 
Very  f(^w  can  honestly  say,  that  they  have  no  time  or 
6trength  to  spend  beyond  their  families.  How  much 
time,  thought,  wealth,  strength,  is  wasted,  absolutely 
wasted,  by  a  large  proportion  of  every  people  !  Were 
the  will  equal  to  the  power,  were  there  a  fraternal  con- 
cern for  the  falling  and  fallen  members  of  the  com- 
munity, what  an  amount  of  energy  would  be  spent  in 
redeeming  society  from  its  terrible  evils,  witkiout  the 
slightest  diminution  of  exertion  at  home  ! 
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But)  Still  more,  we  defeat  ourselves,  when  we  neglect 
the  moral  state  of  the  city  where  we  live,  under  pre- 
tence of  caring  for  our  families.  How  little  may  it 
profit  you,  my  friends,  that  you  labor  at  home,  if  in  the 
next  street,  amidst  haunts  of  vice,  the  incendiary,  the 
thief,  the  ruffian,  is  learning  his  lesson  or  preparing  his 
instruments  of  destruction !  How  little  may  it  profit 
you  that  you  are  striving  to  educate  your  children,  if 
around  you  the  children  of  others  are  neglected,  are 
contaminated  with  evil  principles  or  impure  passions  ! 
Where  is  it  that  our  sons  often  receive  the  most  power- 
ful impulses  ?  In  the  street,  at  school,  from  associates. 
Their  ruin  may  be  sealed  by  a  young  female  brought  up 
in  the  haunts  of  vice.  Their  first  oaths  may  be  echoes 
of  profaneness  which  they  hear  from  the  sons  of  the 
abandoned.  What  is  the  great  obstruction  to  our  efforts 
for  educating  our  children  ?  It  is  the  corruption  around 
us.  That  corruption  steals  mto  our  homes,  and  neutral- 
izes the  influence  of  home.  We  hope  to  keep  our  little 
circle  pure  amidst  general  impurity.  This  is  like  striv- 
ing to  keep  our  particular  houses  healthy,  when  infection 
is  raging  around  us.  If  an  accumulation  of  filth  in  our 
neighbourhood  were  sending  forth  foul  stench  and  pesti- 
lential vapors  on  every  side,  we  should  not  plead,  as  a 
reason  for  letting  it  remain,  that  we  were  striving  to 
prevent  a  like  accumulation  within  our  own  doors.  Dis- 
ease would  not  less  certainly  invade  us  because  the 
source  of  it  was  not  prepared  by  ourselves.  The  in- 
fection of  moral  evil  is  as  perilous  as  that  of  the  plague. 
We  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  prevalence  of  order 
and  good  principles  on  every  side.  If  any  member  of 
the  social  body  sufl^er,  all  must  suflfer  with  it.  This  is 
God^s  ordination,  and  his  merciful  ordination.    It  is  thus 
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that  he  summons  us  to  watch  over  our  brother  for  his 
good.  Id  this  city,  where  the  children  are  taught  chiefly 
in  public  schools,  all  parents  have  peculiar  reason  for 
seeking  that  all  classes  of  society  be  improved. 

Let  me  add  one  more  reply  to  the  excuse  for  neglect- 
ing others  drawn  from  the  necessity  of  attending  to  our 
own  families.  True,  we  must  attend  to  our  families  i 
but  what  is  the  great  end  which  we  should  propose  in 
regard  to  our  children  ?  Is  it  to  train  them  up  for  thein* 
selves  only  ?  to  shut  them  up  in  their  own  pleasures  ? 
to  give  them  a  knowledge  by  which  they  may  serve  tJheir 
private  uiterests  ?  Should  it  not  be  our  first  care  u> 
breathe  into  them  the  spirit  of  Christians  .'  to  give  them 
a  generous  interest  in  our  race  ?  to  fit  them  to  live  and 
to  die  for  their  fellow-beings  ?  Is  not  this  the  trae 
education  ?  And  can  we,  then,  educate  them  better 
than  by  giving  them,  in  our  own  persons,  examples  of  « 
true  concern  for  our  less  prosperous  fellow-creatures  ? 
Should  not  our  common  tones  awaken  in  them  sympathy 
with  the  poor,  and  ignorant,  and  depraved  ?  Should  not 
the  influences  of  home  fit  them  to  go  forth  as  the  bene* 
factors  of  their  race  ?  This  is  a  Christian  education. 
This  is  worth  all  accomplishments.  Give  to  society  a 
generous,  disinterested  son  or  daughter,  and  you  will 
pay  with  interest  the  debt  you  owe  it.  Blessed  is  that 
home  where  such  members  are  formed,  to  be  heads  of 
future  families  and  fountains  of  pure  influence  to  the 
communities  of  which  they  form  a  pan.  In  this  respect 
our  education  is  most  deficient.  Whilst  we  pay  pro- 
fusely for  superficial  accomplishments,  very  little  is  done 
to  breathe  a  noble,  heroic,  self-sacrificing  spu-it  mto  the 
young. 

In  reply  to  these  remarks,  ill-boding  skepticism  wiD 
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ery  out,  **  Why  all  this  labor  ?  Soeietj  cannot  be  im-/ 
proved.  Its  e?ils  cannot  be  done  awaj.''  But  this 
eroaking  has  little  significance  to  one  who  believes  in 
Christ,  the  divinely  ordained  Regenerator  of  the  world, 
and  who  compares,  in  the  light  of  history,  the  present 
with  past  times.  On  these  authorities,  I  maintain  that  I 
society  can  be  improved.  I  am  confident  that  this  city ' 
would  become  a  new  place,  a  new  creation,  were  the 
intelligent  and  good  to  seek  in  earnest  to  spread  their  in- 
telligence and  goodness.  We  hare  powers  enough  here 
for  a  mighty  change,  were  they  faithfully  used.  I  would 
add,  that  God  permits  evils  for  this  very  end,  that  they 
should  be  resisted  and  subdued.  He  intends  that  this 
world  shaH  grow  better  and  happier,  not  through  his  own 
immediate  agency,  but  through  the  labors  and  sufferings 
of  benevolence.  This  world  is  left,  in  a  measure,  to 
the  power  of  evil,  that  it  should  become  a  monument,  a 
trophy,  to  the  power  of  goodness.  The  greatness  of 
its  crimes  and  woes  is  not  a  ground  for  despair,  but  a 
call  to  greater  eflbrt.  On  oot  earth  the  divine  PhilaxH 
thropist  has  begun  a  war  with  evH.  His  cross  is  erected 
to  gather  together  soldiers  for  the  conflict,  and  victory 
is  written  in  his  blood.  The  spirit  which  Jesus  Christ 
breathes  has  already  proved  itself  equal  to  this  warfare. 
How  much  has  it  ahready  done  to  repress  ferocity  in 
Christian  nations,  to  purify  domestic  life,  to  abolish  or 
mitigate  slavery,  to  provide  asylums  for  disease  and 
want !  These  are  but  its  first  fruits.  In  the  progress 
already  made  by  communities  under  its  influences  we  are 
taught  that  society  is  not  destined  to  repeat  itself  per- 
petually, to  stand  still  for  ever.  We  learn  that  great 
cities  need  not  continue  to  be  sinks  of  pollution.  No 
man  has  seized  the  grand  peculiarity  of  the  present  age 
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who  does  not  see  in  it  the  means  and  material  of  a  vast 
and  beneficent  social  change.  The  revolution  which  we 
are  called  to  advance  has,  in  truth,  begun.  The  great 
distinction  of  our  times  is  a  diffusion  of  intelligence,  and 
refinement,  and  of  the  spirit  of  progress,  through  a  vast* 
Ij  wider  sphere  than  formerly.  The  middle  and  labor- 
ing classes  have  means  of  improvement  not  dreamed  of 
in  earlier  times.  And  why  stop  here  ?  Why  not  in* 
crease  these  means  where  now  enjoyed  }  Why  not 
extend  them  where  they  are  not  possessed  ?  Why  shall 
any  portion  of  the  community  be  deprived  of  light,  of 
sympathy,  of  the  aids  by  which  they  may  rise  to  com- 
fort and  virtue  ? 

At  the  present  moment  it  is  singularly  unreasonable 
to  doubt  and  despair  of  the  improvement  of  society. 
Providence  is  placing  before  our  eyes,  in  broad  light, 
the  success  of  efforts  for  the  melioration  of  human  af- 
fairs. I  might  refer  to  the  change  produced  among  our- 
selves, within  a  few  years,  by  the  exertions  of  good  men 
for  the  suppression  of  intemperance,  the  very  vice  which 
seemed  the  most  inveterate,  and  which  more  than  all 
others  spreads  poverty  and  crime.  But  this  moral  re- 
volution in  our  own  country  sinks  into  nothing,  when 
compared  with  the  amazing  and  almost  incredible  work 
now  in  progress  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  A  few 
years  ago,  had  we  been  called  to  name  the  country  of 
all  others  roost  degraded,  beggared,  and  hopelessly 
crushed,  by  intemperance,  we  should  have  selected 
Ireland.  There  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  were 
alike  swept  away  by  what  seemed  the  irresistible  tor- 
rent. Childhood  was  baptized  into  drunkenness.  And 
now,  in  the  short  space  of  two  or  three  years,  this  vice 
of  ages  has  almost  been  rooted  oiit.     In  a  mora)  point 
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of  yiewy  (he  Ireland  of  the  past  is  vanished.  A  new 
Ireland  has  started  into  life.  Three  millions  of  her 
population  have  taken  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence,  and 
instances  of  violating  the  pledge  are  very,  very  rare. 
The  great  national  anniversaries,  on  which  the  whole 
laboring  population  used  to  be  dissolved  in  excess,  are 
'now  given  to  innocent  pleasures.  The  excise  on  ardent 
spirits  has  now  been  diminished  nearly  half  a  million 
sterling.  History  records  no  revolution  like  this.  It  is 
the  grand  event  of  the  present  day.  Father  Matthew, 
the  leader  in  this  moral  revolution,  ranks  far  above  the 
heroes  and  statesmen  of  the  times.  As  Protestants, 
we  smile  at  the  old  legends  of  the  Catholic  Church ; 
but  here  is  something  greater,  and  it  is  true.  However 
we  may  question  the  claims  of  her  departed  saints,  she 
has  a  living  minister,  if  he  may  be  judged  from  one 
work,  who  deserves  to  be  canonized,  and  whose  name 
should  be  placed  in  the  calendar  not  far  below  Apos- 
tles. And  is  this  an  age  in  which  to  be  skeptics!  as  to 
radical  changes  in  society,  as  to  the  recov^  of  the 
mass  of  men  from  brutal  ignorance  and  f^  naore  brutal 
vice  f 

The  remarks  which  have  now  V6en  made  are  needed 
at  the  present  moment.  Oi*-  city  is  growing,  and  we 
are  impatient  for  its  morp  nipid  growth,  as  if  size  and 
numbers  were  happiness*  ^o  are  anxious  to  swell  our 
population.  Is  it  ^ot  worth  our  while  to  inquire,  what 
kind  of  a  popiift^tion  we  are  to  gather  here  ?  Are  we 
so  blind  as  to  be  willing  and  anxious  to  repeat  the  ex- 
perience of  other  cities  }  Are  we  willing  to  increase 
only  our  physical  comforts,  our  material  wealth  ?  Do 
we  not  know  that  great  cities  have  hitherto  drawn  to* 
gether  the  abandoned  ^  have  bred  a  horde  of  ignorant. 
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profligate,  criminal  poor  ?  have  been  deformed  bj  tbe 
horrible  contrasts  of  luxury  and  famine,  of  splendor  and 
abject  woe  ?    Do  we  not  know  that  among  the  indigent 
and  laborious  classes  of  great  cities  the  mortality  is  fear- 
fully great  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  country  ?  a  re- 
sult to  be  traced  to  the  pestilential  atmosphere  which 
these  people  breathe,  to  the  filth,  darkness,  and  damp-i. 
ness   of  their  dwellings,  to  the  suffering,  comfortless 
condition  of  their  children,  and  to  the  gross  vices  which 
spring  up  from  ignorance  and  destitution.    Do  we  want 
no  better  destiny  for  thb  our  dear  and  honored  metro- 
polis ?    You  will  not  suspect  me  of  being  a  foe  to  what 
are  called  improvements.     Let  our  city  grow.      Let 
railroads  connect  it  with  the  distant  West.     Let  com- 
merce link  it  with  the  remotest  East.     But,  whilst  its 
wealth  and  numbers  grow,  let  its  means  of  intelligence^ 
religion,  virtue,   domestic   purity,   and  fraternal   union 
grow  faster.     Let  us  be  more  anxious  for  moral  than 
physiQ^l  growth.     May  God  withhold  prosperity,  unless 
it  is  to  ba^  iDspiredf  hallowed,  ennobled  by  public  spirit, 
by  institutiotn^for  higher  education,  and  by  increasing 
concern  of  the  bojightened  and  opulent  for  the  ignorant 
and  poor  !     If  pros|>^rity  is  to  narrow  and  harden  us,  to 
divide  us  into  castes.of  V^h  and  low,  to  corrupt  the  rich 
by  extravagance  and  pride,  ^d  to  create  a  more  reck- 
less class  of  poor,  then  God  ave^^it  from  us  !   But  pros- 
perity need  not  be  so  abused.     It  admits  of  noble  uses. 
It  may  multiply  the  means  of  good.    It  may  multiply 
teachers  of  truth  and  virtue.     It  may  mij^e  the  desert 
places  of  society  blossom  as  the  rose.     To  this  end 
may  our  prosperity  be  popsecratec).     Thus  may  we  re- 
quite ^ho  Author  of  ^11  goodf 
Upw  WP  ipay  acppfpplish  the  good  work  row  set  be* 
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fore  US  I  have  not  time  to  say.  I  would  only  ask  your 
attention  to  one  means  of  improving  our  city,  to  which 
our  attention  is  particularly  called  by  the  occasion  which 
has  brought  us  together.  I  refer  to  the  Ministry  at 
Large.  The  reasons  for  this  institution  are  too  obvious 
to  require  labored  exposition.  That  those  classes  of 
society  which  enjoy  fewest  advantages  of  education  pe- 
culiarly need  instruction  and  the  voice  of  the  living 
teacher  ;  that  those  whose  habits,  conditions,  and  wants 
exclude  them,  in  effect,  from  our  churches  should  be 
visited  in  their  homes  by  the  ministers  of  Christianity, 
who  does  not  see  and  acknowledge  ?  If  we,  with  every 
means  of  culture,  need  the  Christian  ministry,  the  poor 
need  it  more.  Is  it  not  a  duty,  and  should  we  not  re- 
joice, to  send  forth  faithful,  enlightened  men  whose 
office  shall  be,  to  strengthen  those  whom  corrupt  in- 
fluences are  sweeping  from  duty  with  peculiar  power, 
to  guide  those  who  have  no  other  counsellor,  to  admon- 
ish and  cheer  those  who  are  pressed  with  heaviest  temp- 
tations, to  awaken  the  minds  of  those  who  are  almost 
unconscious  of  their  intellectual  powers,  to  breathe  for- 
titude into  those  who  suffer  most,  to  open  a  l^etter  world 
to  those  to  whom  this  world  is  darkened,  and,  above  all, 
to  snatch  their  children  from  ruin,  to  protect  the  young 
who  seem  borne  to  a  heritage  of  want  or  crime  }  The 
ministry  devoted  to  these  offices  is,  undeniably,  a  wise. 
Christian,  noble  institution.  This  evening  you  are  call- 
ed to  contribute  to  its  support.  Do  so  cheerfully.  You 
are  not  called  to  uphold  a  plan  of  doubtful  charity,  or 
to  send  teachers  to  remote  regions,  where  years  of 
anxious  labor  must  be  spent  on  an  unbroken,  unthankful 
soil  bcffore  (he  fruit  can  appear.  You  are  invited  to 
sustain  an  institution  seated  in  the  heart  of  our  city,  and 
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which,  as  7011  know,  is  sending  the  waters  of  life  through 
our  own  population.  Its  chapels,  Sunday  schools,  li 
braries,  are  in  the  midst  of  you.  The  doors  to  which 
its  ministers  carry  counsel  and  consolation  are  near  your 
own.  You  see  its  influences  this  moment  in  these  child- 
ren. Its  aim  is,  to  remove  the  saddest  features  of  our 
civilization,  the  deep  corruption  of  great  cities ;  and  in 
the  energy  which  it  now  puts  forth  we  have  a  pledge  of 
a  happier  era,  in  which  society  will  prosper  without  the 
terrible  sacrifice  of  so  many  of  its  members.  May  this 
good  work  go  on  and  spread,  and  may  future  genera- 
tions bless  us  for  saving  them  from  some  of  the  worst 
evils  which  darken  our  own  age  ! 

T  have  now  closed  my  remarks  on  the  general  topic 
suggested  by  this  occasion.  But  the  .work  of  the  Min- 
istry for  the  Poor  has  brought  to  my  mind  solemn  and 
tender  thoughts,  which  I  know  you  will  not  think  foreign 
to  our  present  meeting,  and  which  it  will  be  a  relief  to 
my  own  spirit  to  express.  The  Ministry  at  Large  in 
this  city  was  chiefly  originated  and  established  by  one 
of  my  earliest,  dearest  friends,  who  closed  his  eyes  not 
many  months  since  on  a  foreign  shore.  Allow  me  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  his  memory ;  and  in  doing  this  allow 
me  to  speak  with  the  freedom  of  friendship.  I  have 
not  labored  to  collect  materials  for  a  regular  history 
of  this  distinguished  man,  for  I  believe  that  I  shall  be 
more  just  to  his  memory  in  giving  reminiscences  of  our 
long  intercourse  than  in  reporting  a  series  of  events.  I 
will  ulter  with  all  simplicity  what  rises  to  my  memory, 
and  I  hope  that  the  clear  image  which  I  bear  of  my  de- 
parted  friend  may  be  transferred  to  the  hearts  of  my 
hearers. 
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Mj  acquaintance  with  Joseph  Tdckerman  began 
about  forty-seven  years  ago,  and  during  most  of  the 
time  which  has  since  elapsed  we  lived  together  as  broth- 
ers, communicating  thoughts,  feelings,  reproofs,  encour- 
agements, with  a  faithfulness  not  often  surpassed.  1 
think  of  him  with  peculiar  pleasure,  as  he  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  signal  example  within  my  remembrance  of 
Improvement ;  of  a  man  overcoming  obstacles,  and 
making  progress  under  disadvantages.  When  I  first 
met  him  in  college  he  had  the  innocence  of  childhood  ; 
be  was  sympathizing,  generous,  without  a  stain  of  the 
vices  to  which  youth  is  prone  ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to 
have  any  serious  views  of  life.  Three  years  he  passed 
almost  as  a  holyday,  unconscious  of  his  privileges,  un- 
interested in  his  severer  studies,  surrendering  himself  to 
sportive  impulses,  which,  however  harmless  in  them- 
selves, consumed  the  hours  which  should  have  been 
given  to  toil.  How  often  has  he  spoken  to  me  with 
grief  and  compunction  of  his  early  wasted  life  !  In  his 
last  college  year  a  change  began,  and  the  remote  cause 
of  it  he  often  spoke  of  with  lively  sensibiUty.  His  moth- 
er, he  was  accustomed  to  say,  was  one  of  the  best  of 
women.  She  had  instilled  into  him  the  truths  of  reli- 
gion with  a  mother's  love,  tempered  with  no  common 
wisdom.  The  seed  was  sown  in  a  kindly  nature.  The 
religious  principle,  which  at  first  had  only  been  a  re- 
straint from  evil,  began  to  incite  to  good  ;  and  to  this 
the  progress  and  greatness  of  bis  life  were  mainly  due. 
On  leaving  college  he  gave  himself  to  the  Christian  min- 
istry ;  but,  with  the  unchastened  inconsideraiion  of  his 
youth,  he  plunged  into  its  duties  with  little  preparation. 
The  consequence  was  a  succession  of  mortifications, 
most  painful  at  the  time,  but  of  which  he  afterwards 
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ppoke  as  a  merciful  discipline.  So  unpromising  was  the 
opening  of  a  career  of  singular  energy  and  usefulness. 

By  ibe  kind  ordination  of  Providence  be  was  settled 
in  a  small,  obscure  parish,  which  offered  nothing  to 
gratify  ambition  or  to  dissipate  the  mind.  Years  passed 
in  a  life  which  we  should  call  monotonous,  but  which 
was  singularly  fitted  to  give  him  the  calnme^s  and  steadi* 
ncss  which  be  needed.  Here  he  became  a  student,  a 
faithful,  laborious  student,  and  accumulated  much  know- 
ledge,  and  devoted  no  little  time  to  the  thorny  topics  of 
theology.  Thus  the  defects  of  his  early  intellectual 
training  were  repaired,  and  his  faculties  sharpened  and 
invigorated.  * 

He  was  not,  however,  made  to  wear  out  life  in  such 
pursuits.  His  strength  did  not  lie  in  abstract  specula- 
tion.  Had  he  given  himself  to  this,  he  would  never 
have  forced  his  way  to  new  or  great  views.  His  heart 
was  his  great  power.  ^  To  his  moral,  religious,  benevo- 
lent sentiments  Ke  owed,  chiefly,  the  expansion  of  bis 
intellectual  nature.  Having  laid  a  good  fouodation  by 
study,  an  unerring  instinct  taught  him  that  study  was  not 
his  vocation.  His  heart  yearned  for  active  life.  He 
became  more  and  more  penetrated  with  the  miseries  and 
crimes  of  the  world.  As  he  sat  in  his  lonely  study,  the 
thought  of  what  men  endured  on  the  land  and  the  sea 
withdrew  him  from  his  books.  He  was  irresistibly  at- 
tracted towards  his  fellow-creatures,  by  tlieir  sufferings, 
and,  still  more,  by  a  consciousness  that  there  was  some- 
thing great  beneath  their  sufferings,  by  a  sympathy  with 
their  spiritual  wants.  His  study  window  looked  on  the 
sea  ;  and  the  white  sail,  as  it  skirted  the  horizon,  re- 
minded him  of  the  ignorance  and  moral  perils  of  the 
sailor ;  and,  accordingly,  he  was  the  first  man  in  the 
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aountiy  to  mske  an  effi>rt  for  the  iraproreffient  afld  in- 
straetion  of  this  cbss  of  men.  TIm  society  which  he 
instituted  for  thb  end  did  not  aiistver  ils  purpose  ;  for  he 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  people  lie  wished  to  serve, 
nor  was  the  coniniuoity  then  awake^  as  it  now  is,  to  the 
work  of  reforiB«  But  the  spirit  which  was  moving  in 
him  was  not  depressed  by  failure.  He  soon  gare  him- 
self with  zeal  to  the  nnssioaaiy  cause ;  tbougbCy  talked, 
and  wrote  about  it  with  characteristic  energy  ;  and,  had 
not  family  ties  prevented,  would  have  devoted  himself, 
I  believe,  to  the  service  of  the  heathen. 

Whilst  the  passion  for  conflict  wkh  evil  was  strag- 
gling within  him  his  heabh  failed,  and  for  a  time  he  had 
reason  to  fear  that  he  was  to  be  cut  off  from  usefolness. 
But  the  same  gracious  Providence  which  bad  ordained 
with  signal  kindness  the  events  of  his  past  existence  was 
guiding  him  through  this  dark  passage  to  the  great  sphere 
and  purpose  of  bis  life*  His  disease  incapacitated  him 
for  answering  the  demand  made  upon  bis  voice  by  the 
pulpit.  He  felt  that  be  must  cease  from  regular  preaoli- 
ing ;  and  what,  then,  was  be  to  do  ?  In  a  favored  hour 
the  thought  of  devoting  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
poor  of  this  city  entered  his  mind,  and  met  a  response 
within  which  gave  it  the  character  of  a  Divine  monition. 
He  consulted  me ;  and,  in  obedience  to  a  long-rooted 
conviction,  that  society  needs  new  ministries  and  agen- 
cies for  its  redemption,  and  that  men  inspired  with  self- 
nacrificing  seal  for  its  redemption  are  God^s  best  gHb  to 
the  world,  I  encouraged  his  faith  and  hopOf 

At  first  he  entered  ahnost  tremblingly  the  bouses  of 
the  poor  where  be  was  a  stranger,  to  offer  his  sympathy 
and  friendship.  But  ^*  the  sheep  knew  the  voice  of  the 
shepherd."    The  poor  recognized  by  instinct  their  friend, 

10* 
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and  from  the  first  moment  a  relation  of  singular  tender- 
ness and  confidence  was  established  between  them. 
That  part  of  his  life  I  well  remember,  for  he  came  often 
to  pour  into  my  ear  and  heart  his  experience  and  suc- 
cess. I  well  remember  the  effect  which  contact  with 
the  poor  produced  on  his  mind..  He  had  loved  them 
when  he  knew  little  of  them,  when  their  distresses  came 
to  him  through  the  imagination.  But  he  was  a  proof 
that  no  speculation  or  imagination  can  do  the  work  of 
actual  knowledge.  So  deep  was  the  sympathy,  so  in- 
tense the  interest,  which  the  poor  excited  in  him,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  a  new  fountain  of  love  had  been  o^vened 
within  him.  No  favorite  of  fortune  could  have  repaired 
to  a  palace,  where  the  rays  of  royal  favor  were  to  be 
centred  on  him,  with  a  more  eager  spirit  and  quicker 
step  than  our  friend  hastened  to  the  abodes  of  want  in 
the  darkest  alleys  of  our  city.  How  often  have  I  stood 
humbled  before  the  deep  spiritual  love  which  burst  from 
him  in  those  free  communications  which  few  enjoyed 
beside  myself.  I  cannot  forget  one  evening,  when,  in 
conversing  with  the  late  Dr.  Follen  and  myself  on  the 
claims  of  the  poor,  and  on  the  cold-heartedness  of  so- 
ciety, he  not  only  deeply  moved  us,  but  filled  us  with 
amazement,  by  his  depth  of  feeling  and  energy  of  utter- 
ance ;  nor  can  I  foi^et  how,  when  he  left  us,  Dr.  Pol- 
len, a  man  fitted  by  his  own  spirit  to  judge  of  greatness, 
said  to  me,  ^^  Heis  ^  great  man." 

This  strong  love  for  his  fellow-creatures  was  not  a 
wild  enthusiasm.  It  was  founded  on  clear,  ddiberate 
perception  of  the  spiritual  nature,  the  immortal  destina- 
tion, of  every  human  being.  Whoever  discerns  truly 
and  feels  deeply  this  greatness  of  humanity,  this  relation 
of  the  soul  to  God,  must,  indeed,  pass  for  an  enthusiast 
in  the  present  day ;  for  our  state  of  society  is,  in  a 
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great  degree,  a  denial  of  the  higher  rights,  claims,  and 
destinies  of  a  human  being. 

It  was  this  love  for  the  poor  which  gave  to  our  friend's 
labors  their  efficacy,  which  made  his  ministry  a  living 
thing,  and  which  gave  it  perpetuity.  This  house  and 
our  other  chapels  had  their  foundation  in  this  love.  He 
could  not  be  kept  from  the  poor.  Cold,  storms,  sick- 
ness, severe  pain,  could  not  shut  him  up  at  home.  Noth- 
ing but  his  domestic  ties  prevented  him  from  taking  up 
his  abode  among  the  indigent.  He  would  sometimes 
say,  that,  could  be,  on  leaving  the  world,  choose  his 
sphere,  it  would  be  that  of  a  ministering  spirit  to  the 
poor ;  and  if  the  spirits  of  departed  good  men  return  to 
our  world,  his,  I  doubt  not,  might  be  found  in  the  haunts 
of  want  and  woe.  In  this,  as  I  have  already  said,  there 
was  no  blinding  enthusiasm.  He  saw  distinctly  the  vices 
which  are  often  found  among  the  poor,  their  craft, "and 
sloth,  and  ingratitude.  His  ministry  was  carried  on  in 
the  midst  of  their  frequent  filth  and  recklessness.  The 
coarsest  realities  pressed  him  on  every  side.  These 
were  not  the  scenes  to  make  an  enthusiast.  But  amidst 
these  he  saw,  now  the  fainter  signs,  now  the  triumphs,  of 
a  divine  virtue.  It  was  his  delight  to  relate  examples  of 
patience,  disinterestedness,  piety,  amidst  severest  suffer- 
ings. These  taught  him,  that,  in  the  poorest  hovels,  he 
was  walking  among  immortals,  and  his  faith  in  the  di- 
vinity within  the  soul  turned  his  ministry  into  joy. 

Dr.  Tuckerman  has  sometimes  been  called,  the  found- 
er of  the  Ministry  at  Large.  If  by  this  language  be 
meant  that  he  first  planned  and  established  a  distinct 
ministry  for  the  poor,  the  language  is  incorrect.  Before 
his  time  there  had  been  men  who  had  devoted  them, 
lelves  exclusively  and  faithfully  to  the  religious  instruc- 
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lion  of  those  who  cannot  be  gathered  into  the  ordinny 
places  of  worship.  His  merit  lay  in  giving  a  new  life 
to  the  work,  in  showing  what  it  could  do,  in  raising  it 
from  neglect  to  a  high  place  among  the  means  of  re- 
generating the  world,  and  in  awakening  new  hopes  of 
the  improvement  of  what  had  been  looked  on  as  the 
hopeless  portion  of  society.  The  greatest  benefactors 
of  men  are,  not  so  much  those  who  discover  or  contrive 
wholly  original  and  untried  modes  of  action,  as  those 
who  seifle  on  familiar  means  or  agencies  and  exalt  them 
into  new  powers.  Our  friend  had  hardly  entered  into 
his  ministry  when  he  discovered  its  capacities.  He  saw 
that  it  opened  a  sphere  of  usefulness  which  had  hardly 
been  dreamed  of.  With  prophetic  faith,  he  threw  into 
It  his  whole  soul ;  and  his  example  and  success  raised 
up  others  to  confide  in  and  to  wield  the  same  power. 
He  may  thus  be  said,  in  an  important  sense,  to  have 
established  this  ministry.  Through  him  it  has  taken  root 
in  men^s  faith.  It  has  passed,  with  ail  the  energy  which 
he  imparted  to  it,  into  other  hands,  and  is  seen  and  felt 
to  deserve  a  place  among  our  permanent  institutions. 
Much  of  this  success  was,  undoubtedly,  due  to  his 
singleness  of  heart ;  but  much,  also,  to  his  clear  insight 
into  the  principles  of  human  nature  which  rendered  the 
poor  open  to  good  influences,  and  into  the  means  by 
which  human  beings  in  their  condition  may  be  most 
effectually  approached. 

In  carrying  on  this  great  work  Dr.  Tuckerman  did 
not  stand  alone.  He  received  important  aids  from 
sympathizing  friends.  He  began  his  labors  under  the 
patronage  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association.  At 
length,  to  insure  the  continuance  of  the  Ministry  at  Large 
and  to  extend  its  operation,  a  union,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a 
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Fraternity,  of  several  churches  in  the  city  was  formed, 
to  take  this  important  work  under  its  guidance  and  care. 
l*liere  were  some  among  us  who  liad  come  to  feel  that 
a  Christian  church  was  established  not  only  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  its  own  memhers,  but  for  the  general  cause  of 
Christianity  ;  and  that  it  was  especially  bound  to  extend 
the  means  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  to  such 
families  or  individuals  in  its  neighbourhood  as,  from 
poverty,  or  any  other  causes,  were  deprived  of  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public  ordinances  of  religion.  In  conformity 
to  this  idea  the  Fraternity  was  formed,  on  a  simple  but 
efficient  plan.  In  each  of  the  churches  disposed  to  co- 
operate for  the  support  of  the  Ministry  at  Large  a  branch- 
association  is  established,  the  members  of  which  con- 
tribute to  this  work  according  to  their  means  or  sense  of 
duty,  and  which  is  represented  in  a  central  board,  to 
whose  discretion  tlie  management  of  the  whole  concern 
IS  intrusted.  By  this  arrangement  various  good  ends 
are  accomplished.  Tlie  Ministry  for  the  Poor  has  be- 
come linked  with  our  most  important  religious  institu- 
tion, and  may  be  hoped  to  partake  of  the  durableness 
of  the  regular  ministry.  The  churches  are  knit  together 
by  a  new  bond,  not  one  of  creeds,  or  tribunals,  or  organi- 
zations to  accumulate  power,  but  the  holy  bond  of  chari- 
ly ;  and,  still  more,  they  are  brought  to  recognize  dis- 
tinctly and  practically  their  obligation  to  look  beyond 
themselves,  and  to  labor  for  the  extension  of  Christian 
truth  and  virtue. 

This  association  gave  but  a  small  salary  to  Dr. 
Tuckerman,  but  he  desired  nothing  beyond  what  war 
necessary  to  save  him  from  debt ;  and  this  he  did  desire. 
On  this  point  he  was  peculiarly  sensitive,  so  much  so 
that  a  notice  of  him  would  be  imperfect  in  which  this 
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trait  should  be  omitted.  He  shrunk  from  the  slightest 
pecuniary  embarrassment  as  an  intolerable  evil.  ^^  Owe 
no  man  any  thing,"  was  a  precept  which  he  kept  in 
sight  in  all  his  domestic  arrangements ;  and,  by  his  strict 
economy  and  wise  providence,  he  was  able  to  spend  a 
long  life  and  bring  up  a  large  family  without  once  an- 
ticipating his  income  and  without  contracting  a  debt. 
Some  of  his  friends,  of  looser  habits,  received  lessons 
of  wisdom  and  reproof  in  this  respect  from  his  counsel 
and  example. 

As  to  the  great  ideas  which  ruled  over  and  guided  bis 
ministry,  and  as  to  the  details  of  his  operations,  they 
may  be  gathered  best  from  the  Reports  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  make  to  the  societies  under  whose  pat- 
ronage he  acted.  He  published,  indeed,  a  volume  on 
this  subject ;  but  it  is  hardly  worthy  of  his  abilities  or 
his  cause.  It  was  prepared  under  the  pressure  of  dis- 
ease, when  his  constitution  was  so  exhausted  by  exces- 
sive labor  that  he  was  compelled  to  forego  all  out*door 
duties.  He  wrote  it  with  a  morbid  impatience,  as  if  lie 
might  be  taken  away  before  giving  it  to  the  world.  It 
ought,  in  truth,  to  be  regarded  as  an  extemporaneous 
effusion.  It  was  hurried  through  the  press  whilst  the 
friends  whom  he  had  consulted  were  hoping  that  it  was 
undergoing  a  patient  revision.  Thus  hastily  composed, 
it  was  necessarily  difluse,  a  fault  which  marks  his  most 
careful  writings.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been  compress- 
ed to  half  the  size ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  it  fell 
;ilmost  dead  from  the  press.  This  sore  trial  he  bore 
with  great  equanimity  ;  but  he  felt  it  deeply.  The  sad- 
dest words  I  heard  from  him  in  his  sickness  were  those 
in  which  he  expressed  his  regrets  at  having  precipitated 
this  publication. 
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It  is  in  his  Reports,  chiefly,  ihat  the  history  of  his 
ministry  is  to  be  studied.  These  are  a  treasure  for  the 
man  who  would  act  wisely  on  the  poor.  They  are  rec- 
ords of  an  uncommonly  various  experience.  The/ 
show  his  insight  into  the  temptations,  perils,  liearts,  of 
the  depressed  and  indigent ;  and,  whilst  exposing  their 
errors  and  sins,  breathe  a  never-failing  sympathy.  It  is 
easy  to  see  in  these  that  the  great  principle  which  ani- 
mated his  ministry  was  an  immovable  faith  in  God's 
merciful  purposes  towards  the  poor.  Their  condition 
never,  for  a  moment,  seemed  to  him  to  separate  them 
from  their  Creator.  On  the  contrary,  he  felt  God^s 
presence  in  the  narrow,  comfortless  dwelling  of  the  poor 
as  he  felt  it  nowhere  else. 

His  perpetual  recognition  of  the  spiritual,  immortal 
nature  of  the  poor  gave  to  all  his  intercourse  a  charac- 
ter  of  tenderness  and  respect.  He  spoke  to  them  plain- 
ly, boldly,  but  still  as  to  the  children  of  the  same  infi- 
nite Father.  He  trusted  in  man's  moral  nature,  how- 
ever bruised  and  crushed ;  he  was  sure  that  no  heart 
could  resist  him,  if  he  could  but  convince  it  of  his  sin- 
cere brotherly  concern.  One  rule  he  observed  almost 
too  instinctively  to  make  it  a  rule.  He  always  spoke 
encouragingly.  He  felt  that  the  weight  under  which  the 
poor  man's  spirit  was  already  sinking  needed  no  addif> 
tion  from  the  harshness  of  his  spiritual  guide.  He  went 
forth  in  the  power  of  brotherly  love,  and  found  it  a  di- 
vine armor.  On  this  point  too  much  cannot  be  said. 
The  city  of  Boston  has  the  honor,  abo^^e  all  cities,  ol 
proving  how  much  can  be  accomplished  by  a  generous, 
affectionate  mode  of  speech  and  action  among  those 
classes  of  society  which  it  has  been  thought  can  only 
be  reached   by   menace,   sternness,  and   terror.     Dr 
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Tuckerman  and  his  successors,  in  their  intercourse  with 
tlie  poor,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  labors  amon^ 
seamen,  have  taught  us  that  men,  in  the  most  unprom- 
ising condhions,  are  to  be  treated  as  men ;  that  under 
coarse  jackets,  and  even  rags,  may  be  found  tender  and 
noble  hearts ;  and  that  the  heart,  even  wlien  hardened, 
still  responds  to  the  voice  of  a  true  friend  and  brother. 
The  horrible  thought,  that  certain  portions  of  society 
are  to  be  kept  down  by  appeals  to  their  superstition  and 
fear,  has  here  received  a  refutation  very  cheering  to  the 
friends  of  humanity.  Dr.  Tuckerman  carried  among 
the  poor  his  own  highest  views  of  religion,  and  often 
spoke  to  me  of  the  eagerness  with  which  they  were  re- 
ceived. He  was,  indeed,  too  wise  a  man  to  give  them 
in  an  abstract  form,  or  in  technical  language.  They 
were  steeped  in  his  heart  before  they  found  their  way  to 
his  lips  ;  and,  flowing  warm  and  fresh  from  this  foun- 
tain, they  were  drunk  in  as  living  waters  by  the  thirsty 
souls  of  the  poor. 

A  great  secret  of  Dr.  Tuckerman^s  success  lay  in 
his  strong  interest  in  individuals.  It  was  not  in  his  na- 
ture to  act  on  masses  by  general  methods  ;  he  threw  his 
soul  into  particular  cases.  Every  sufl^erer  whom  lie 
visited  seemed  to  awaken  in  him  a  special  affection  and 
concern.  I  remember  well  the  language  which  he  once 
used  in  regard  to  a  man  who  had  gone  far  astray.  He 
said  to  me  with  deep  emotion,  ^^  I  want  that  man^s  soul; 
I  muit  save  him."  He  made  the  worst  feel  that  they 
had  a  friend,  and  by  his  personal  interest  linked  them 
anew  with  their  race. 

Let  me  add  another  explication  of  his  success.  He 
sought  for  something  to  love  in  all.  He  seized  on  any 
thing  good  which  might  remain  in  the  fallen  spirit ;  on 
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auy  domestic  affection,  any  generous  feeling,  which 
might  have  escaped  the  wreck  of  the  character.  If  he 
could  but  touch  one  chord  of  love,  one  tender  recollec- 
tion of  home,  one  feeling  of  shame  or  sorrow  for  the 
past,  no  matter  how  faintly,  he  rejoiced  and  took  cour- 
age, like  the  good  physician  who,  in  watching  over  the 
drowned,  detects  a  flutter  of  the  pulse,  or  the  feeblest 
sign  of  life.  His  hope  in  such  cases  tended  to  fulfil  it- 
self. His  tones  awakened  a  like  hope  in  the  fallen. 
'*  He  did  not  break  the  bruised  reed,  or  quench  the 
smoking  flax.'^ 

He  began  his  ministry  expecting  to  accomplish  his 
work  by  visiting  and  conversation,  and  this  he  always  \ 
relied  on  as  the  most  important  means  of  usefulness.  .' 
But  he  soon  found  that  social  worship  could  not  be  dis«  \ 
pensed  with,  that  this  was  a  want  of  human  nature  ;  that  i 
the  poor,  by  the  mere  circuipstance  of  leaving  their 
homes  and  coming  together  in  decent  apparel  for  the 
worship  of  God,  received  a  salutary  impulse,  and  that 
in  this  way  they  ckmU  be  brought  uXMt  efTeciually  to 
act  on  one  another  for  good.  He  therefore  resumed 
preaching,  though  unequal  to  the  effort.  The  effect  of 
this  new  situation  in  awakening  his  powers  as  a  preach- 
er was  stHking.  la  his  sermons  written  for  common 
congregations  he  had  never  been  very  attractive  ;  but 
his  free,  extemporaneous,  fervent  address  drew  round 
him  a  crowd  of  poor  who  bung  on  bis  lips  ;  and  those 
who  were  not  poor  were  moved  by  his  fervent  utter« 
ance.  His  idea  of  preaching  underwent  a  great  change. 
Whilst  abstaining  from  public  complaint,  he  would  in 
private  mourn  over  the  lifeless  discussions  of  the  pulpit, 
which  too  often  make  the  church  cold  as  the  grave. 

His  influ;ence  over  the  poor  was  a  good  deal  increased 
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by  the  variety  of  forms  in  which  he  exerted  h.  He 
was  not  merely  a  spiritual  guide.  He  had  much  skill  in 
the  details  of  common  life,  was  a  good  economist,  uo* 
derstood  much  about  the  trades  and  labors  in  which  the 
poor  are  most  occupied,  could  suggest  expedients  for 
diminishing  expense  and  multiplying  comforts,  and  by 
these  homely  gifts  won  the  confidence  of  the  poor.  He 
could  sympathize  with  them  in  their  minutest  wants  and 
sufferings,  and  opened  a  way  for  his  high  truths  by 
being  a  wise  counsellor  as  to  their  worldly  interests.  At 
the  very  moment  when  he  passed  with  some  for  an  en- 
thusiast, he  was  teaching  household  management  to  a 
poor  woman,  or  contriving  employment  for  her  husband, 
or  finding  a  place  for  her  child. 

This  reminds  me  of  one  branch  of  his  labors  in  which 
be  took  special  interest.  He  felt  deeply  for  the  child- 
ren of  the  poor.  They  were  in  his  mind^  habitually, 
as  he  walked  the  streets,  and  when  he  entered  the  in- 
digent dwelling.  He  used  to  stop  to  inquh^e  into  the 
residence  and  history  of  the  begging  child.  He  visited 
the  market  and  the  wharf  to  discover  the  young  who 
were  wasting  the  day  in  sloth,  taking  their  first  lessons 
in  the  art  of  theft.  He  was  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to 
place  these  children  in  schools  ;  and  mukitudes  owe  to 
him  their  moral  safety  and  the  education  which  pre- 
pared them  for  respectable  lives.  Through  his  means, 
not  a  few,  who  had  escaped  all  domestic  control  and 
entered  on  the  downward  path  of  crime,  were  sent  to 
the  House  of  Reformation  ;  and  he  delighted  to  meet, 
or  speak  of,  those  who,  under  this  influence,  had  been 
restored  to  innocence.  To  the  interest  which  he  awak- 
ened in  the  unprotected  children  of  the  poor  we  owe 
cliiefly  the  establishment  of  the  Farm  School.     If  any 
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subject  peculiarly  occupied  his  thoughts  and  heart,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  city  to  that  portion  of  the  young 
who,  if  not  adopted  by  society,  must  grow  up  to  guilt 
and  shame  and  public  punishment.  If  his  benevolence 
ever  broke  out  in  bitter  reproach,  it  was  in  speaking  of 
the  genera]  inseasibility  to  the  neglected  child,  trained 
up  by  its  parents  to  beggary  and  fraud,  accustomed  to 
breathe  the  fumes  of  intemperance,  and  left  lo  look  on 
vice  as  its  natural  state.  Such  was  his  influence  that 
street*beggary  sensibly  declined  among  us,  an  effect  in- 
dicating an  extent  of  good  influence  not  easily  appre- 
hended. 

To  show  his  generous  modes  of  viewing  the  poor, 
I  would  state,  that,  for  a  time,  he  assembled  the  child- 
ren  one  afternoon  in  the  week  to  give  them  instruction 
in  natural  history.  He  took  great  delight  in  this  branch 
of  knowledge,  and  had  stored  up  in  his  mind  a  large 
number  of  facts  illustrative  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  God  in  the  creation.  These  he  used  to  unfold,  and 
was  able  to  awaken  the  curiosity  and  fix  the  attention 
of  his  young  hearers  ;  of  which,  indeed,  they  furnished 
proof,  by  giving  him  a  por4ion  of  time  usually  spent  in 
play.  His  want  of  strength,  which  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  the  pulpit,  obliged  him  to  give  up  this  mode 
of  teaching  after  a  short  trial. 

I  mention  these  various  exertions  as  illustrative  of 
the  enlarged  spirit  which  he  carried  into  his  work.  His 
great  object  was  to  promote  religion  ;  but  religion  did 
not  stand  alone  in  his  mind.  He  felt  its  connexion  with 
intellectual  cultivation,  with  wise  household  management, 
with  neatness  and  propriety  of  manners,  and  especially 
with  the  discharge  of  parental  duty  ;  and  his  labors  may 
be  said  to  have  covered  almost  all  the  departments  of 
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social  life.  The  truth  is,  that  his  heart  was  in  his  wotk. 
He  did  not  think  of  it  as  the  work  of  a  day,  or  of  a  few 
years,  but  of  life.  He  wanted  to  grow*old  and  die  in  it. 
The  world  opened  nothing  to  him,  in  all  its  various 
callings,  more  honorable,  more  godlike.  His  ambition, 
of  which  he  had  his  share,  and  hb  disiaterested  and  re- 
ligious principles,  all  flowed  into  this  channel ;  so  that 
be  acted  with  undivided  eoei^,  with  a  whole  soul. 
Hence  he  became  fruitful  in  expedients,  detected  new 
modes  of  influence,  wound  his  way  to  his  end  gently 
and  indirectly,  and  contrived  to  turn  almost  every  thing 
to  account.  Some,  indeed,  complained  that  he  dragged 
his  poor  into  all  companies  and  conversation.  But  we 
must  learn  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  a  fervent  spirit,  and 
to  forgive  a  love  which  is  stronger  than  our  own,  though 
it  may  happen  to  want  the  social  tact  in  which  the  in- 
difierent  and  trifling  are  apt  to  make  the  most  proficiency. 
On  one  subject  Dr.  Tuckerman  agreed  in  opinion 
and  feeling  with  all  who  visit  and  labor  for  the  poor. 
He  felt  that  the  poverty  of  our  city  was  due  chiefly  to 
Intemperance,  and  that  this  enhances  infinitely  the  woes 
of  a  destitute  condition.  A  f  oor  family  into  which  this 
vice  had  not  found  its  way  was  a  privileged  place  in  his 
sight.  Poverty  without  drunkenness  hardly  seemed  to 
rank,  as  an  evil,  by  the  side  of  that  which  drunkenness 
had  generated.  If  there  was  one  of  our  citizens  whom 
he  honored  as  eminently  the  friend  of  the  poor,  it  was 
that  unwearied  philanthropist  who,  whilst  his  heart  and 
hands  are  open  to  all  the  claims  of  misery,  has  selected, 
as  his  peculiar  care,  the  cause  of  Temperance.*  Dr. 
Tuckerman 's  spirit  groaned  under  the  evils  of  intemper- 
ance, as  the  ancient  prophets  under  the  burden  of  the 
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•voes  which  they  were  sent  to  denounce.  The  fumes 
of  a  distillery  were,  to  his  keen  feelings,  more  noisome 
und  deadly  than  the  vapors  of  putrefaction  and  pesti- 
lence. He  looked  on  a  shop  for  vending  ardent  spirits 
as  he  would  have  looked  on  a  pitfall  opening  into  hell. 
At  the  sight  of  men  who,  under  all  our  present  lights, 
are  growing  rich  by  spreading  these  poisons  through  the 
land,  he  felt,  I  doubt  not,  how  the  curses  of  the  lost  and 
the  groans  of  ruined  wives  and  children  were  rising  up 
against  them.  I  know,  for  I  have  heard,  the  vehemence 
of  entreaty  with  which  Dr.  Tuckerman  sometimes  ap- 
proached the  intemperate,  and  he  has  often  related  to 
roe  his  persevering  efforts  for  their  recovery.  Could  he 
have  bequeathed  to  the  sober  and  Christian  part  of  this 
city  and  Commonwealth  his  intense  convictions  in  regard 
to  this  vice,  it  would  soon  be  repressed ;  tSe  sanction 
of  public  authority  would  no  longer  be  given  to  its  de- 
testable haunts  ;  one  chief  source  of  the  miseries  of  our 
civilization  would  be  dried  up. 

The  influence  of  Dr.  Tuckerman's  labors  was  not 
confined  to  this  city  or  country.  His  Reports  found 
their  way  to  Europe,  and  awakened  similar  exertions. 
When  his  declining  health  obliged  him  to  cross  the  ocean 
not  many  years  since,  he  met  in  England  a  cordial  wel- 
come from  kindred  spirits.  His  society  was  coveted  by 
the  good  and  eminent,  and  his  experience  listened  to 
with  profound  respect.  It  was  his  haj;^piness  to  meet 
there  Rammohun  Roy.  I  was  informed  by  a  friend, 
who  was  present  at  their  interviews,  that  this  wise  and 
great  Hindoo,  whose  oriental  courtesy  overflowed  to- 
wards all,  still  distinguished  our  countryman  by  the 
afllectionate  veneration  with  which  he  embraced  him. 
In  France  he  was  received  with  much  kindness  by  the 
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Baron  Degerando,  the  distinguished  philosopher  and 
philanthropist,  whose  extensive  and  profound  researches 
into  poverty,  and  into  the  means  of  its  prevention  or 
cure,  have  left  him  no  rival,  whether  in  the  present  or 
past  times.  This  virtuous  man,  whose  single  name  is 
enough  to  redeem  France  from  the  reproach,  sometimes 
thrown  on  her,  of  indifference  to  the  cause  of  humanity, 
lias  testified,  in  private  letters  and  in  his  writings,  bis 
high  consideration  for  the  character  and  labors  of  our 
departed  friend.  In  truth.  Dr.  Tuckerman's  influence 
is  now  felt  on  both  sides  the  ocean  ;  and  his  name,  linked 
as  it  is  with  the  Ministry  for  the  Poor,  is  one  of  the  few 
among  us  which  will  be  transmitted  to  remote  posterity. 
There  is  hardly  a  more  enduring  monument  on  which  a 
man  can  inscribe  his  name  than  a  beneficent  institution 
founded  on  the  principles  of  human  nature,  and  which  is 
to  act  on  large  portions  of  society.  Schemes  of  policy, 
accumulations  of  power,  and  almost  all  the  writings  of 
an  age,  pass  away.  The  men  who  make  most  noise  are 
lost  and  forgotten  like  the  blasts  of  a  trumpet.  But  in- 
stitutions wrought  into  a  people^s  habits,  and,  especially, 
incorporated  with  Christianity,  that  immortal  truth,  that 
everlasting  kingdom,  endure  for  ages.  Our  friend  has 
left  a  name  to  live ;  —  not  that  a  name  is  worth  an 
anxious  thought ;  —  but  the  ambitious,  who  mistake  for 
it  the  shout  of  a  brief  day,  may  be  usefully  reminded 
that  it  is  the  meed  of  those  who  are  toiling  in  obscure 
paths,  and  on  whom  they  hardly  deign  to  bestow  a 
passing  thought.  Dr.  Tuckerman  was  not  wholly  raised 
above  this  motive  ;  and  who  of  us  is  f  But  his  work 
was  incomparably  dearer  to  him  than  renown  ;  he  toiled 
for  years  without  dreaming  of  the  reputation  it  was  to 
bestow ;  and  in  that  season  of  small  things  he  used  to 
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Bay,  that,  if  the  rich  and  great  who  helped  to  sustain 
him  could  understand  the  dignity  and  happiness  of  his 
calling,  they  would  covet  it  themselves,  and  choose  to 
partake  the  toil  which  they  deputed  to  another. 

There  was  one  testimony  to  his  usefulness  which  gave 
liim  pleasure,  and  that  was  the  sympathy  of  Christians 
who  differed  from  him  in  opinion.  He  went  among  the 
poor  to  serve  the  purposes  of  no  sect,  but  to  breathe 
into  them  the  spirit  and  hopes  of  Jesus  Christ ;  atod  in 
all  sects  he  found  hearty  well-wishers,  and  perhaps  he 
left  on  none  of  us  a  deeper  impression  of  his  piety  than 
oo  those  with  whose  peculiarities  he  had  least  com- 
munion. 

Among  the  propitious  circumstances  of  the  life  of  Dr. 
Tuckerman  I  ought  not  to  pass  over  his  domestic  ties. 
He  was  twice  married,  and  each  of  these  connexions 
gave  him  an  invaluable  friend.     I  was  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  bis  last  wife,  with  whom  a  large  part  of 
his  life  was  spent,  and  I  am  happy  to  pay  this  tribute  to 
her  singular  worth.     Her  reserve  and  shrinking  delicacy 
threw  a  veil  over  her  beautiful  character.    She  was  little 
known  beyond  her  home  ;  but  there  she  silently  spread 
around  her  that  soft,  pure  light  the  preciousness  of  which 
is  never  fully  understood  till  it  is  quenched.     The  good 
Providence  which  adapts   blessings  to  our  wants  was 
particularly  manifested  in  giving  to  our  friend  such  a 
companion.     Her  calm,  gende  wisdom,  her  sweet  hu- 
mility, her  sympathy,  which,  though  tender,  was  too 
serene  to  disturb  her  clear  perceptions,  6tted  her  to  act 
instinctively,  and  without  the  consciousness  of  either 
.  party,  on  his  more  sanguine,  ardent  mind.     She  was 
truly  a  spirit  of  good,  diffusing  a  tranquillizing  influence 
too  mildly  to  be  thought  of,  and  therefore  more  sure* 
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The  blow  which  took  her  from  him  left  a  wound  which 
time  could  not  heal.  Had  his  strength  been  continued, 
50  that  he  could  have  gone  from  the  house  of  mouming 
to  the  haunts  of  poverty,  be  would  have  escaped,  for  a 
good  part  of  the  day,  the  sense  of  his  bereavement. 
But  a  few  minutes'  walk  in  the  street  now  sent  him 
wearied  home.  There  the  loving  eye  which  had  so  long 
brightened  at  his  entrance  was  to  shed  its  mild  beam  on 
him  *no  more.  There  the  voice  that  had  daily  inquired 
into  his  labors,  and  like  another  conscience  had  whisp- 
ered a  sweet  approval,  was  still.  There  the  sympathy 
which  had  pressed  with  tender  hand  his  aching  head, 
and  by  its  nursing  care  had  postponed  the  hour  of  ex* 
haustion  and  disease,  was  gone.  He  was  not,  indeed, 
left  alone ;  for  filial  love  and  reverence  spared  no  sooth- 
ing offices ;  but  these,  though  fell  and  spoken  of  as  most 
precious,  could  not  take  the  place  of  what  had  been  re- 
moved. This  great  loss  produced  no  burst  of  grief.  It 
was  a  still,  deep  sorrow,  the  feeling  of  a  mighty  void, 
the  last  burden  which  the  spirit  can  cast  off.  His  at- 
tachment to  life  from  this  moment  sensibly  declined.  In 
seasons  of  peculiar  sensibility  he  wished  to  be  gone. 
He  kept  near  him  the  likeness  of  his  departed  friend, 
and  spoke  to  me  more  than  once  of  the  solace  which  he 
bad  found  in  it,  as  what  I  in  my  more  favored  lot  could 
not  comprehend.  He  heard  her  voice  from  another 
world,  and  his  anticipations  of  that  world,  always  strong, 
became  now  more  vivid  and  touching. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the  singular  social 
virtues  of  Dr.  Tuckerman.  It  is,  however,  true,  that, 
in  his  casual  intercourse  with  strangers,  he  did  not  make 
as  favorable  an  impression  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  such  a  man.     He  seemed,  to  those  who  saw  him 
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leldom,  too  self-conscious.  His  excitable  temperament 
sometimes  hurried  him  into  extravagance  of  speech.  His 
feelings  sometimes  prevailed  over  his  judgment.  He 
wanted  skill  to  detect  the  point  beyond  which  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  hearer  could  not  follow  him,  so  that  he  some- 
times seemed  to  exact  undue  attention.  The  truth  is, 
that  human  nature,  even  in  very  good  men,  is  dispropor- 
tioned,  imperfect.  We  sometimes  express  our  wonder 
at  the  meeting  of  elements  so  incongruous  in  the  same 
character.  But  is  there  one  of  us  so  advanced  as  not 
to  know  from  inward  experience  the  contradictions  of 
the  human  soul  ?  It  is  cheering  to  think  how  little  our 
trust  in  superior  goodness  is  impaired  by  these  partial 
obscurations.  No  man,  perhaps,  saw  more  distinctly 
than  myself  the  imperfections  of  the  good  man  of  whom 
I  speak.  But  my  confidence  in  his  great  virtues  was  as 
firm  as  if  he  had  been  faultless.  There  was  a  genuine- 
ness in  his  love,  his  disinterestedness,  of  which  I  had  no 
more  doubt  than  of  his  existence.  If  ever  man  gave 
himself  sincerely  to  the  service  of  his  race,  it  was  he. 
—  I  have  made  these  remarks  because  I  have  long 
questioned  the  morality  and  wisdom  of  the  prevalent 
style  of  indiscriminate  praise  of  the  dead.  I  fear  we 
give  a  suspiciousness  to  our  delineations  of  our  friends 
by  throwing  over  them  the  hues  of  unreal  perfection.  I 
hold  no  man  to  be  worthy  of  eulogy  who  cannot  afford 
to  be  spoken  of  as  he  was,  who,  after  the  worst  is 
known,  cannot  mspire  reverence  and  love. 

I  have  spoken  of  Dr.  Tuckerman  in  relation  to  his 
fellow-creatures ;  I  should  wrong  him  greatly  if  I  did 
not  speak  of  him  in  his  highest  relations.  In  these  the 
beauty  of  bis  character  was  most  apparent  to  those  who 
Mw  itrtbest  into  his  heart.     Otben^  fidmired  his  pbilan* 
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thropy  ;  to  me  his  piety  was  more  impressive.     It  par* 
took  of  the  warmth  of  his  nature,  but  was  calmer,  wiser, 
purer,  than  his  other  emotions.     It  was  simple,  free, 
omnipresent,  coming  out  in  unaffected  utterance,  color- 
ing   his   common    thoughts    and   feelings,   and    giving 
strength  and  elevation  to  all  his  virtues.     It  was  such 
a  piety  as  might  be  expected  from  its  early  history,  a 
piety  breathed  from  the  lips  and  caught  from  the  beam-' 
ing  countenance  of  an  excellent  mother. 
I        His  religion  was  of  the  most  enlarged,  liberal  char- 
acter.    He  did  not  shut  himself  up  even  in  Christian- 
ity.    He  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  testimony  borne 
to  God  by  nature,  and  in  the  strivings  of  ancient  philo- 
sophy after  divine  truth.     But  Christianity  was  his  rock, 
his  defence,  his  nutriment,  his  life.     He  understood  the 
character  of  Jesus  by  sympathy,  as  well  as  felt  the  need 
of  his  <^glad  tidings.'^     He  had  been  a  faithful  student 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  had  once  thought  of  pre- 
paring a  work  on  Jewish  antiquities.     But  his  growing 
reverence  for  the  New  Testament  led  him  to  place  a 
vast  distance  between  it  and  the  ancient  Scriptures.    At 
one  period  of  his  ministry,  when  the  pressing  demands 
of  the  poor  compelled  him  to  forego  study  entirely,  I 
recollect  his  holding  up  to  me  a  Greek  Harmony  of  the 
Four  Gospels,  and  his  saying,  that  here  was  his  library, 
that  Christ's  history  was  his  theology,  and  that  in  the 
morning  he  snatched  a  moment  for  this,  when  be  could 
find  time  for  nothing  else. 

Religion  in  different  individuals  manifests  itself  in  dif- 
ferent forms.  In  him  it  shone  forth  peculiarly  in  faith 
or  filial  trust,  and  in  gratitude.  His  faith  in  God  was 
unbounded.  It  never  wavered,  never  seemed  to  under- 
go a  momentary  eclipse,     I  have  seen  him  under  an 
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affliction  which  in  a  few  days  wrought  in  his  appearance 
the  change  of  years  ;  and  his  trust  was  like  a  rock,  his 
submission  entire.  Much  as  he  saw  of  the  crimes  and 
miseries  of  life,  no  doubt .  of  the  merciful  purposes  of 
God  crossed  his  mind.  Some  ray  of  Divine  goodness 
streamed  forth  from  the  darkest  trials  and  events.  Un- 
doubtedly his  own  love  for  the  poor  helped  him  to  com- 
prehend, as  few  do,  how  God  loved  them.  The  whole 
creation  spoke  to  him  of  the  paternal  character  and  in- 
finite glory  of  its  Author.  His  filial  piety  called  forth 
in  him  powers  which  would  otherwise  have  slumbered. 
He  was  naturally  wanting  in  the  poetical  element.  He 
had  little  relish  for  music  or  the  fine  arts,  and  took  no 
great  pleasure  in  the  higher  works  of  imagination.  But 
his  piety  opened  his  eye,  ear,  heart,  to  the  manifesta- 
tions of  God  in  his  works,  revealed  the  beauty  which 
surrounded  him,  and  in  this  way  became  a  source  of 
sublime  joy.  On  such  a  mind  religious  controversies 
could  take  but  a  slight  hold.  He  outgrew  them,  and 
hardly  seemed  to  know  that  they  existed.  That  which 
pervades,  tranquillizes,  and  exalts  the  souls  of  all  Chris- 
tians he  understood  ;  and  in  his  busy  life,  which  carried 
him  from  his  study,  he  was  willing  to  understand  nothing 
more. 

Congenial  with  this  cheerful  faith  was  the  spirit  of 
gratitude.  In  this  he  was  probably  the  more  eminent 
because  it  was  favored  by  his  temperament.  He  was 
naturally  happy.  There  were  next  to  no  seeds  of 
gloom,  depression,  in  his  nature.  Life,  as  he  first  knew 
it,  was  bright,  joyous,  unclouded ;  and  to  this  cause 
mainly  the  volatility  of  his  early  years  was  to  bo  as* 
cribed.  As  the  magnet  searches  out  and  gathers  round 
itself  the  scattered  ore  with  which  it  has  affinity,  so  hf% 
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spirit  selected  and  attached  instinctively  to  itself  ibe 
more  cheerful  views  of  Providence.  In  such  a  nature 
piety  naturally  took  the  form  of  gratitude.  Thanks 
were  the  conunon  breathings  of  his  spirit.  His  lot 
seenied  to  him  among  the  most  favored  on  earth.  His 
blessings  did  not  wait  to  be  recalled  to  his  thoughts  by 
a  set,  labored  search.  They  started  up  of  themselves^ 
and  stood  before  him  robed  in  celestial  light  by  associ* 
ttion  with  the  Goodness  which  bestowed  them. 

From  these  elements  of  bis  piety  naturally  grew  up 
a  hope  of  futtire  glory,  progress,  happiness,  more  un- 
mixed than  I  have  known  in  others.  The  other  world 
is  conunonly  said  to  throw  a  brightness  over  the  present. 
In  his  case  the  present  also  threw  a  brightness  over  the 
future.  His  constant  experience  of  God^s  goodness 
awakened  anticipations  of  a  larger  goodness  hereafter. 
He  would  talk  with  a  swelling  heart,  and  in  the  most 
genuine  language,  of  immortality,  of  heaven,  of  new 
access  to  God.  In  truth,  bis  language  was  such  as 
many  good  men  could  not  always  join  in.  The  con- 
scious unworthiness  of  many  good  men  throws  occa- 
sional clouds  over  the  future.  But  no  cloud  seemed 
ever  to  dim  his  prospect ;  not  that  he  was  unconscious 
of  unworthiness  ;  not  that  he  thought  of  approaching 
Infinite  Purity  with  a  claim  of  merit ;  such  a  feeling 
never  crossed  his  mind.  But  it  was  so  natural  to  him 
to  enjoy,  his  sense  of  God's  constant  goodness  was  so 
yiyid,  apd  Christ's  promises  so  accordant  with  hb  ex- 
perience, that  heaven  came  to  him  as  a  reality  without 
tlie  ordinary  effort  wbicl^  the  faith  and  hope  of  most 
men  require. 

In  his  last  sickness  his  character  cama  out  in  all  its 
beauty.     He  had  not  wholly  lost  the  natural  {oye  of 
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fife.  At  times,  when  unpromising  symptoms  seemed  to 
be  giring  way,  he  would  use  the  means  of  recovery 
with  hope.  But  generally  be  felt  himself  a  dying  man, 
whose  chief  work  was  finished,  who  had  little  to  do  with 
the  world  but  to  leave  it.  I  have  regretted  that  I  did 
not  take  notes  of  some  of  his  conversations.  It  was 
unsafe  for  him  to  talk,  as  the  least  excitement  increased 
his  burning  fever  ;  but  when  I  would  start  an  interesting 
topic  a  flood  of  thoughts  would  rush  into  his  mind  and 
compel  him  to  give  them  utterance.  The  future  state 
was,  of  course,  often  present  to  him  ;  and  his  concep- 
tions of  the  soul's  life  and  progress,  in  its  new  and  near- 
er relations  to  God,  to  Christ,  to  the  just  made  per- 
fect, seemed  to  transport  him,  for  a  time,  beyond  the 
darkness  and  pains  of  his  present  lot.  To  show  that 
there  was  no  morbidness  in  these  views,  I  ought  to  ob- 
serve that  they  were  mingled  with  the  natural  tastes  and 
feelings  which  had  grown  from  his  past  life.  In  his 
short  seasons  of  respite  from  exhaustion  and  suffering 
be  would  talk  with  interest  of  the  more  important  events 
of  the  day,  and  would  seek  recreation  in  books  which 
had  formerly  entertained  him.  He  was  the  same  man 
as  in  health,  with  nothing  forced  or  unnatural  in  his  ele- 
vation of  mind.  He  had  always  taken  great  pleasure 
in  the  writings  of  the  moralists  of  antiquity,  and  perhaps 
the  last  book  I  put  into  his  hands  was  Cicero's  Tus- 
culan  Questions,  which  he  read  with  avidity  and  delight. 
So  comprehensive  was  his  spirit,  that,  whilst  Christ  was 
his  hope,  and  Christian  perfection  his  aspiration,  he  still 
rejoiced  to  discern  m  the  great  Roman,  on  whom  Chris- 
tian truth  had  not  yet  dawned,  such  deep  reverence  for 
the  majesty  of  virtue.  As  might  be  expected,  *^  His 
ruKng  passion  was  strong  in  death."     To  the  last  mo« 
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meat  of  my  iotercourse  with  him  the  poor  were  id  his 
heart.  As  he  had  given  them  hb  life,  so  death  couU 
not  divide  him  from  them. 

One  affecting  view  remains  to  be  given.  Dr.  Tack- 
erman  was  a  martyr  to  his  cause.  That  his  life  was 
shortened  by  excessive  toil  cannot  be  doubted.  His 
friends  forewarned  him  of  this  result.  He  saw  the  dan- 
ger himself,  and  once  and  again  resolved  to  diminish 
his  labors ;  but  when  he  retreated  from  the  poor  they 
followed  him  to  his  house,  and  he  could  not  resist  their 
supplicating  looks  and  tones.  To  my  earnest  and  fre- 
quent remonstrance  on  this  point  he  at  times  replied, 
that  his  ministry  might  need  a  victim,  that  labors  beyond 
his  strength  might  be  required,  to  show  what  it  was  ca- 
pable of  effecting,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  suffer  and 
to  die  for  the  cause.  Living  thus,  he  grew  prematurely 
old.  His  walks  became  more  and  more  narrow.  Then 
he  was  imprisoned  at  home.  The  prostration  of  strength 
was  followed  by  a  racking  cough  and  burning  fever. 
As  we  have  seen,  his  last  sickness  was  a  bright  testis 
mony  to  his  piety.  But  its  end  was  sorrowful.  By  a 
mysterious  ordination  of  Providence,  the  capacity  of  suf- 
fering often  survives  unimpaired,  whilst  the  reason  and 
affections  seem  to  decay.  So  was  it  here.  In  the  last 
hours  of  our  friend  the  body  seemed  to  prevail  over  the 
power  of  thought.  He  died  in  fearful  pain.  He  was 
borne  amidst  agonies  into  the  higher  world.  At  length 
his  martyrdom  ceased  ;  and  who  of  us  can  utter  or  con- 
ceive the  blessedness  of  the  spirit  rising  from  this  thick 
darkness  into  the  light  of  heaven  ? 

Such  was  the  founder  of  the  Ministry  at  Large  m 
this  city;  a  man  whom  I  thoroughly  knew;  a  man  whose 
imperfections  I  could  not  but  know,  for  they  stood  out 
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on  the  surface  of  his  character ;  but  who  had  a  great 
heart,  who  was  willingly  a  victim  to  the  cause  which  in 
the  love  and  fear  of  God  he  had  espoused,  and  who  has 
left  behind  him  as  a  memorial,  not  this  fleeting  tribute 
of  friendship,  but  an  institution  which  is  to  live  for  ages, 
and  which  entitles  him  to  be  ranked  among  the  benefac- 
tors of  this  ci^  and  the  world.  When  he  began  his 
work  he  had  no  anticipation  of  such  an  influence  and 
such  an  honor.  He  thought  that  he  was  devoting  him- 
self to  an  obscure  life.  He  did  not  expect  that  his 
name  would  be  heard  beyond  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 
He  was  contented  with  believing  that  here  and  there  an 
individual  or  a  family  would  receive  strength,  light,  and 
consolation  from  his  ministry.  But  gradually  the  idea, 
that  he  was  beginning  a  movement  that  might  survive 
him,  and  might  more  and  more  repress  the  worst  social 
evils,  opened  on  his  mind.  He  saw  more  and  more 
clearly  that  the  Ministry  at  Large,  with  other  agencies, 
was  to  change  the  aspect  of  a  large  portion  of  society. 
It  became  his  deliberate  conviction,  and  one  which  he 
often  repeated,  that  great  cities  need  not  be  haunts  of 
vice  and  poverty ;  that  in  this  city  there  were  now 
intelligence,  virtue,  and  piety  enough,  could  they  be 
brought  into  united  action,  to  give  a  new  intellectual 
and  moral  life  to  the  more  neglected  classes  of  society. 
In  this  faith  he  acted,  toiled,  sufiered,  and  died.  His 
gratitude  to  God  for  sending  him  into  this  6eld  of  labor 
never  failed  him.  For  weeks  before  he  left  the  coun- 
try, never  to  return,  I  was  almost  the  only  visiter  whom 
he  had  strength  to  see  ;  and  it  was  a  joy  to  look  on  his 
pale,  emaciated  face  lighted  up  with  thankfulness  for  the 
ivork  which  had  been  given  him  to  do,  and  with  the 
hope  that  it  would  endure  and  grow  when  he  should 
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sleep  in  the  dust.  From  such  a  life  and  such  a  death 
let  us  learn  to  love  our  poor  and  suffering  brethren  ; 
and  as  we  have  ability  let  us  send  to  them  faithful  and 
living  men,  whose  sympathy,  counsels,  prayers,  will 
assuage  sorrow,  awaken  the  conscience,  touch  the  heart, 
guide  the  young,  comfort  the  old,  and  shed  over  the 
dark  paths  of  this  life  the  brightness  of  the  lif^  to  come. 
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APPENDIX. 


Iif  the  preceding  Diseoune  I  have  not  epoken  yerj  dt» 
linetly  of  one  part  of  Dr.  Tackerman'a  character,  the 
strength  of  his  attachment  to  individuals.  He  was  not 
absorbed  in  one  great  object.  The  private  and  public 
affections  lived  together  in  him  harmoniously  and  with 
equal  fervor.  His  experience  of  life  had  not  the  common 
effect  of  chilling  his  early  enthusiasm  or  his  susceptibility 
of  ardent  attachment.  He  was  true  to  old  friends  and 
prepared  for  new  ones.  His  strong  interest  and  delight 
in  Dr.  FoUen  and  Dr.  Spurzheim  showed  how  naturally 
his  heart  opened  itself  to  noble-minded  strangers.  From 
the  latter  his  mind  received  a  leaning  towards  phrenology. 
When  he  went  to  England  his  sympathies  created  a  home 
(or  him  wherever  he  stayed.  Where  other  men  would 
have  made  acquaintance  he  formed  friendships.  One  of 
these  was  so  precious  to  him,  and  contributed  so  much  to 
the  happiness  of  both  parties,  that  it  deserves  notice  in  a 
memoir  of  him.  I  refer  to  his  friendship  with  Lady  By- 
ron. Of  his  college  classmates  there  were  others  as  well 
as  myself  who  enjoyed  much  of  his  affection  to  the  last. 
One  of  these  was  Jonathan  Phillips,  Esq.,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  Europe,  and  who  had  a  true  reverence  for 
his  goodness.  The  other  was  Judge  Story,  so  eminent  as 
%  jurist  at  home  and  abroad.  While  the  preceding  Dis- 
eourse  was  passing  through  the  press  I  wrote  to  the  latter, 

12* 
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requesting  him  to  communicate  to  me  his  remioiscsences  of 
our  friend  ;  and  with  characteristic  kindness  and  warmth 
of  heart  he  sent  me  the  following  letter,  written,  as  be 
says,  in  haste,  but  which  will  give  much  pleasure  to  aM 
who  have  an  interest  in  the  deceased.  I  publish  it  the 
more  gladly  because  his  views  of  our  friend's  life  at  col- 
lege are  more  favorable  than  those  which  I  have  given. 


TO  THE  RSV.  W.  EL  GHANNINO,  D.  D. 

Cambriook,  April  10, 184L 

Mr  Dear  Sir  :  -^  I  comply  very  cheerfully  with  your 
request,  although  there  are  very  few  reminiscences  of  our 
late  lamented  classmate  and  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tucker- 
man,  which  I  could  supply,  which  are  not  already  familiar 
to  your  mind.  During  our  collegiate  life  my  acquaintance 
with  him  was  but  slight  until  my  junior  year,  when  he  be- 
came my  chum  ;  and  so  pleasant  and  confidential  was  our 
intercourse  during  that  year  that  we  should  undoubtedly 
have  continued  chums  during  the  remainder  of  our  col- 
lege studies,  if  some  family  arrangements  had  not  made 
it  convenient  for  him  to  adopt  a  diflferent  course.  The 
change,  however,  did  not  prove  the  slightest  interruption 
to  our  intercourse  and  friendship  ;  and  I  feel  great  gratifi- 
cation in  saying,  that,  from  that  period  until  the  close  of 
his  life,  I  am  not  conscious  that  there  was  on  either  side 
any  abatement  of  mutual  affection  and  respect ;  and  when- 
ever and  wherever  we  met,  it  was  with  the  warm  welcome 
of  early  and  unsuspected  friendship. 

Many  of  the  characteristics  so  fully  developed  in  his 
later  life  were  clearly  manifested  when  our  acquaintance 
first  commenced.  During  his  college  life  he  did  not  seem 
to  have  any  high  relish  for  most  of  the  course  of  studies 
then  pursued.  He  had  an  utter  indifference,  if  not  dislike, 
to  mathematics,  and  logic,  and  metaphysics ;  and  but  a 
slight  inclination  for  natural  philosophy.  He  read  the  pre- 
scribed classical  writers  with  moderate  diligence,  not  so 
much  as  a  matter  of  taste  or  ambition  as  of  duty  and  as  a 
task  belonging  to  the  recitation-room,  the  Latin  being  uni- 
formly preferred  to  the  Greek.    And  yet  I  should  not  say, 
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that  he  was  idle  or  indolent,  or  without  a  strong  desire  of 
10191*0 vement.  His  principal  pleasure  lay  in  a  devotion  to 
the  more  open  and  facile  branches  of  literature,  and  es- 
pecially of  English  literature.  History,  moral  philosophy, 
poetry,  the  drama,  and  the  class  of  studies  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  belles-lettres,  principally  attracted  his  at- 
tention ;  and  in  these  his  reading  was  at  once  select  and 
various.  The  writings  of  Addison,  Johnson,  and  Goldsmith 
were  quite  familiar  to  him.  The  historical  works  of  Robert- 
son, and  Gillies,  and  Ferffuson,  and  other  authors  distin- 
guished in  that  day,  as  wefi  as  the  best  biographical  works, 
were  within  the  range  of  his  studies.  In  poetry  he  was  more 
attached  to  those  who  addressed  the  feelings  and  imagina- 
tion than  to  those  who  addressed  the  understanding,  and 
moralized  their  song  in  the  severe  language  of  the  con- 
densed expression  of  truth,  or  the  pungent  pointedness  of 
satire,  or  the  sharp  sallies  of  wit.  Gray's  Bard  and  Col- 
lin8*s  Ode  to  the  Passions  were  his  favorites  ;  and,  above 
all,  Shakspeare,  in  whose  writings  he  was  thoroughly  well 
read  ,  and  he  often  declaimed  many  of  the  most  stirring  pas- 
sages with  the  spirit  and  interest  of  the  dramatic  action  of 
the  stage.  Young's  Night  Thoughts  seemed  to  be  almost 
the  only  work  which,  from  its  deep  and  touching  appeals, 
and  elevated  devotion,  and  darkened  descriptions  of  life, 
and  sudden  bursts  of  eloquence  and  enthusiasm,  made 
him  feel  at  that  time  the  potency  of  genius  employed  in 
unfolding  religious  truths.  He  possessed,  also,  a  singular 
readiness  and  facility  in  composition,  perhaps  what  would 
by  some  persons  be  deemed  a  dangerous  facility.  What 
he  wrote  he  threw  off  at  once  in  the  appropriate  language, 
rarely  correcting  his  first  sketch,  and  not  ambitious  of  con- 
densing or  refining  the  materials  by  successive  efforts. 

I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  his  tastes  and  intellectual  pur- 
suits and  attachments  in  our  college  life.  But  what  I  most 
doligbt  to  dwell  on  are  his  warm-hearted  benevolence, 
his  buoyant  and  cheerful  temper,  his  active,  sympathetic 
charity,  his  gentle  and  frank  manners,  and,  above  all,  that 
sunniness  of  soul  which  cast  a  bright  light  over  all  hours, 
and  made  our  fireside  one  of  the  most  pleasant  of  all  social 
scenes.  So  uniform,  indeed,  was  his  kindness  and  desire 
to  oblige  that  1  do  not  remember  a  single  instance  in  which 
he  ever  betrayed  either  a  hastiness  of  temper  or  a  flash 
of  resentment.     He  was  accustomed  to  distribute  a  por- 
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lion  of  his  weekly  allowance  among  the  poor,  and  the 
friendless,  and  the  sufiering.  His  love  of  morab  and 
virtue  was  as  ai*dent  as  it  was  elevated.  His  conduct  was 
blameless  and  pure.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  wrote 
a  word  which,  dying,  he  could  have  wished  to  blot  on  ac- 
count of  impurity  of  thought  or  allusion  ;  and  hia  con- 
versation was  at  all  times  that  which  might  have  been 
heard  by  the  most  delicate  and  modest  ears.  Occasionally 
his  buoyancy  of  spirits  might  lead  him  to  indulge  in  giddy 
dreaminess,  or  romantic  fervors,  such  as  belong  to  the 
untried  hopes  and  inexperience  of  youth.  But  it  might 
with  truth  be  said,  that,  even  if  he  had  any  failings  in  this 
respect,  they  leaned  to  virtue's  side. 

I  confess,  however,  that  the  opening  of  his  literary  ca* 
reer  did  not  then  impress  me  with  the  notion,  that  be 
would  afterwards  attain  in  his  profession  and  character 
the  eminence  to  which  every  one  will  now  deem  him  justly 
entitled.  He  seemed  to  want  that  steadiness  of  purpose 
which  looks  difficulties  in  the  face  and  overcomes  obsta- 
cles because  a  high  object  lies  behind  them.  His  mind 
touched  and  examined  many  subjects,  but  was  desultory 
and  varying  in  its  efforts.  I  was  in  this  view  mistaken  ; 
and  I  overlooked  the  probable  effects,  upon  a  mind  like 
his,  of  deep  religious  sensibility,  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  of 
an  enthusiasm  for  goodness,  when  combined  with  a  spirit 
of  glowing  benevolence. 

When  we  quitted  college  our  opportunities  of  familiar 
intercourse,  from  the  wide  diversity  of  our  pursuits,  as  well 
as  from  our  local  distance,  were  necessarily  diminished.  I 
saw  him  only  at  distant  intervals  while  he  was  engaged  in 
his  preparatory  studies  for  the  ministry  ;  and  when,  on 
entering  his  study  one  day,  I  found  him  reading  Gries- 
bach*s  edition  of  the  New  Testament  with  intense  atten- 
tion, and  in  his  comments  on  it,  in  our  conversation,  dis- 
coursing with  a  force  and  discrimination  which  showed  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  master 
his  profession,  a  new  light  struck  upon  me,  and  I  begah 
to  perceive  that  he  was  redeeming  his  time,  and  disciplin- 
ing his  thoughts  to  the  highest  purposes.  During  his 
residence,  after  his  settlement,  at  Chelsea,  I  saw  him 
frequently,  either  at  Salem,  where  I  then  resided,  or  at 
Chelsea,  where  I  took  occasion,  on  my  visits  to  Boston, 
to  pass  some  time  at  his  house.     His  improvement  was 
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constantly  visible  ;  his  studies  more  expanded  ;  his  knowl- 
edge more  exact,  as  well  as  various  ;  and  his  piety,  that 
beautiful  ornament  so  deeply  set  in  his  character,  shining 
forth,  with  its  deep,  and  mild,  and  benignant  light,  with  a 
peculiar  attractiveness.  I  remember  that  for  a  long  time 
Fucker's  Light  of  Nature  was  one  of  his  lavorite  studies  ; 
and  he  made  it  the  theme  both  of  his  praise  and  his  criticism 
at  many  of  our  meetings.  It  was  while  he  was  at  Chelsea, 
the  minister  of  a  comparatively  small  and  isolated  parish, 
that  he  nourished  and  matured  the  great  scheme  of  his  life 
and  ambition,  the  Ministry  at  Large  for  the  Poor.  I  need 
not  dwell  upon  its  beneficial  effects,  or  its  extraordinary 
success.  I  deem  it  one  of  the  most  glorious  triumphs  of 
Christian  charity  over  the  cold  and  reluctant  doubts  of 
popular  opinion.  The  task  was  full  of  difficulties,  to  ele- 
vate the  poor  into  a  self-consciousness  of  their  duty  and 
destiny,  and  to  bring  the  rich  into  sympathy  with  them  ; 
to  relieve  want  and  suffering  without  encouraging  indo- 
lence or  sloth  ;  to  give  reiigious  instruction  where  it  was 
most  needed,  freely  and  without  stint,  and  thus  to  widen 
the  sphere  of  virtue,  as  well  as  the  motives  to  its  practice, 
among  the  desolate  and  the  desponding.  It  was,  in  fact, 
doing  what  Burke  has  so  beautifully  expressed  ; — it  was 
to  remember  the  forgotten. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  my  purpose,  and  speaking  to 
one  who  fully  understands  and  has  eagerly  supported  this 
excellent  institution  ;  and  yet  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  in  saying,  that  its  establishment  and  practical  success 
were  mainly  owing  to  the  uncompromising  zeal  and  un- 
tiring benevolence  of  Dr.  Tuckerman.  It  was  the  crown- 
ing labor  of  his  life,  and  entitles  him  to  a  prominent  rank 
among  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

I  do  not  know  any  one  who  exemplified  in  his  life  and 
conduct  a  more  fervent  or  unaffected  piety  than  Dr. 
Tuckerman  did.  It  was  cheerful,  confiding,  fixed,  and 
uniform.  It  was  less  an  intellectual  exercise  than  a  hom- 
age of  the  heart.  It  sprung  from  a  profound  feeling  of 
the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God.  It  was  reverential ; 
but  at  the  same  time  filial.  His  death  was  in  perfect 
keeping  with^his  life  ;  it  was  a  good  man's  end,  with  a 
good  man's  Christian  resignation,  hope,  and  confidence. 

It  was  in  the  summer  which  preceded  his  death,  that, 
oo  his  recovery  from  a  severe  illness,  he  rode  out  to  Cain* 
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bridge.  He  came  to  my  house,  and  in  his  warm^  yet 
anxious  manner,  said  to  me,  "  I  could  not  pass  your 
house,  my  friend,  without  desiring  to  see  you  once  more 
before  I  died.  I  have  been  very  ill,  and,  as  I  thought 
yery  near  to  death.  But  I  was  tranquil  and  resigned, 
and  ready  to  depart,  if  it  was  Grod's  good  pleasure.  And 
I  felt  no  fears."  He  stayed  with  me  some  time,  as  long 
as  I  would  allow  him  in  his  then  feeble  state  of  health. 
He  talked  over  our  long  friendship,  our  youthful  doings, 
and  our  advancing  years.  And  when  we  parted  he  bade 
me  a  most  affectionate  farewell.  It  was  our  final  farewell. 
I  saw  his  face  no  more. 

I  send  you,  my  dear  sir,  these  hasty  sketches,  such  as 
they  are,  with  a  flying  pen.  I  cannot  suppose  that  there 
is  any  thing  in  them  which  would  not  have  occurred  more 
forcibly  to  others  who  knew  Dr.  Tuckerman.  But  I  was 
unwilling  to  withhold  my  tribute  to  the  great  excellences 
of  his  character,  his  seal  in  all  good  works,  and  his  6a£' 
fiisive  benevolence. 

"  His  Mitem  accnmolem  donii,  et  fangar  inaal 
Manere." 

Believe  me,  truly  and  affectionately , 

Your  Classmate  and  Friend, 

JosBPH  Stort. 


A  friend  has  kindly  translated  the  following  from  the 
Introduction  to  Baron  Degerando*s  late  work  on  Publie 

Charity  : 

In  a  work  recently  published  in  Boston,  by  the  respect- 
able Dr.  Tuckerman,  we  have  a  very  remarkable  exem- 
plification of  this  assiduous,  enlightened  charity,  quicken- 
ed by  religious  sentiment.  Dr.  Tuckerman  holds  the 
offices  of  minister  at  large  and  distributer  of  charity  to 
the  indigent  people  of  the  city  of  Boston,  a^d  renders  tc 
a  society  of  which  he  is  the  delegate  a  yearly  account  of 
his  ministrations  and  observations.  A  work  that  he  has 
just  published  contains  the  substance  of  a  series  of  pe- 
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nodical  reports,  which  throw  invaluable  light  upon  the 
condition  and  wants  of  the  indigent,  and  the  influence 
which  an  enlightened  charity  can  exert.  As  we  read,  we 
follow  the  steps  of  the  minister  of  the  gospel,  carrying 
assistance  and  consolation  into  the  bosom  of  families 
overwhelmed  with  misfortune,  and  raising  the  debased, 
reforming  the  depraved.  In  such  a  school  we  learn  the 
secrets  of  the  art  of  benevolence.  The  author  finds  oc- 
casion, in  treating  this  subject,  to  rise  to  the  highest 
views  of  the  theory  and  rules  of  this  art.  He  makes  his 
readers  feel  all  the  power  of  Christianity  for  the  moral 
improvement  of  the  lower  classes ';  he  compares  the  legis- 
lation in  his  own  country  in  respect  to  the  poor  with  that 
of  England  and  Scotland  ;  discusses  the  rights  of  the  in- 
digent ;  and  compares  the  relative  situations  of  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  in  order  to  the  discovery  of  their  mutual  du- 
ties. He  particularly  discriminates  between  poverty  and 
pauperism,  and  points  out  the  grievous  effects  of  the  er- 
ror which  confounds  them. 


The  following  Biographical  Sketch  of  Dr.  Tockerman 
is  taken  from  an  article  upon  his  life  and  character,  by 
Rev.  E.  S.  Gannett,  in  the  '*  Monthly  Miscellany  of  Re- 
ligion and  Letters,"  July,  1840. 

JosarH  TucKBRMAN  was  bom  in  Boston,  January  18, 
1778.  Of  the  early  instructions  of  bis  mother,  a  truly 
pious  woman,  he  always  spoke  with  peculiar  gratitude. 
His  youth  was  passed  in  preparation  for  college  partly  at 
Phillips  Academy  in  Andover,  and  partly  in  the  family  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Thacber,  of  Dedham.  In  1794  he  entered 
Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1798,  as 
one  of  the  class  to  which  Judge  Story  and  Rev.  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  also  belonged.  His  preparatory  studies  for  the  min- 
istry were  pursued  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Thacber,  of  Dedham.  Soon  after  he  began  to  preach  he 
received  an  invitation  to  become  the  successor  of  Rev 
Dr.  Payson  at  Chelsea,  where  he  was  ordained  Novem- 
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ber  4,  1801.  In  June,  1803,  he  was  married  to  a  daagb* 
tcr  of  the  late  Samuel  Parkman,  Esq.,  of  this  citjr,  who 
died  in  the  summer  of  1807.  In  November,  1808,  he 
was  again  married,  to  Miss  Sarah  Gary,  of  Chelsea,  who, 
atler  thirty-one  years  of  the  most  happy  connexion,  was 
taken  to  a  higher  life,  leaving  a  remembrance  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  a  large  circle  of  friends.  In  1816  Mr.  Tucker- 
man  visited  England,  in  the  hope  of  deriving  benefit  to 
his  health,  but  was  absent  only  a  short  time  ;  after  his 
return  he  sulTered  much  from  dyspepsy,  and  never  recov- 
ered the  full  tone  of  health.  He  continued  in  the  ac- 
tive discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  ministry  till  the  spring 
of  1826,  when  he  felt  the  necessity  of  relinquishing  in 
some  measure  the  labors  of  the  pulpit,  and  his  mind, 
which  had  become  much  interested  in  the  condition  of 
the  neclected  poor  of  our  cities,  sought  an  opportunity 
of  conducting  a  ministry  peculiarly  suited  to  their  wants. 
On  the  4th  of  November,  1826,  just  twenty-five  years 
from  the  day  of  his  ordination,  he  preached  his  farewell 
sermon  at  Chelsea,  and  immediately  commenced  his  ser- 
vice in  Boston,  to  which  place  he  soon  removed  with  his 
family.  He  was  at  first  assisted  in  this  work  by  a  private 
association  of  gentlemen,  who  had  for  some  time  -held 
stated  meetings  for  their  own  religious  improvement  and 
for  conference  upon  the  means  of  benevolent  action  ;  but 
he  was  very  soon  appointed  a  Minister  at  Large  in  this 
city  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association,  who  became  responsible  for  the  small 
salary  which  he  received,  and  which  for  several  years 
was  raised  by  the  contributions  of  ladies  in  our  difiTerent 
congregations.  In  1828  the  Friend-Street  Chapel  was 
erected  for  his  use,  as  a  place  of  worship  for  those  whom 
he  had  brought  to  a  sense  of  the  value  of  religious  in- 
stitutions, but  who  were  unable  to  pay  for  the  privileges 
of  the  sanctuary.  His  untiring  zeal  in  this  ministry,  the 
success  of  his  labors  among  the  poor,  and  the  extent  of 
his  influence  over  the  rich,  evinced  particularly  in  the 
confidence  which  they  reposed  in  him  as  the  almoner  of 
their  charities,  were  subjects  of  too  familiar  remark  to 
need  any  illustration.  The  ardor  with  which  he  prose- 
cuted his  labors  was  too  much  for  his  bodily  strength,  and 
in  1833  he  again  visited  Europe,  in  company  with  bis 
friend,  Mr.   Riillips,  and  passed  a  year  abroad,  princi- 
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pally  in  England,  where  he  formed  many  valuable  friend 
ships,  and  was  instrumental  in  awakening  much  interest 
in  bis  favorite  subject,  the  moral  elevation  of  the  neglect- 
ed and  vicious  poor.  On  bis  return  he  found  the  Ministry 
at  Large  placed  on  a  more  stable  foundation  than  he  had 
left  it,  the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches  having 
been  organized  with  a  special  view  to  its  support.  A 
more  commodious  chapel  was  erected,  and  younger  la- 
borers were  associated  with  him.  His  own  ability  to 
render  active  service  was,  however,  irretrievably  im- 
paired. The  winter  of  1836-7  he  was  obliged  to  spend 
io  the  milder  climate  of  St.  Croix,  from  which  he  return- 
ed, as  it  was  thought,  much  benefited.  But  the  vital  force 
was  too  nearly  exhausted.  Repeatedly  prostrated  by 
disease,  he  rose  only  to  show  the  steadfastness  of  those 
principles  and  purposes  which  filled  his  soul,  and  sunk 
again  as  if  to  prove  tbe  constancy  of  the  faith  which 
seemed  to  gain  new  power  from  suffering  and  bereave? 
roent.  From  a  severe  illness  in  the  autumn  of  1839  he 
so  far  revived,  that,  after  much  hesitation,  a  voyage  to 
Cuba  was  recommended  as  the  only  means  of  prolong* 
ing  his  life.  He  sailed  for  Havana,  and  soon  sought  the 
interior  of  the  island  ;  but  a  short  trial  proved  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  attempt  to  recruit  an  exhausted  frame, 
and  he  returned,  with  the  daughter  who  was  his  devoted 
companion,  to  Havana,  where,  after  some  days  of  ex- 
treme debility,  attended  with  great  suffering,  he  died, 
April  20,  1840,  in  his  sixty-third  year. 

Dr.  Tuckerman  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doc- 
tor in  Divinity  from  Harvard  University  in  1826.  It  was 
a  tribute  to  his  ministerial  fidelity.  His  published  writings 
are  few,  excepting  those  which  arose  from  his  connexion 
with  the  Ministry  at  Large.  One  of  the  last  services  he 
rendered  to  this  institution  was  the  preparation  of  a  vol- 
ume, which  we  fear  has  not  obtained  a  wide  circulation, 
upon  "The  Principles  and  Results  of  the  Ministry  at 
Large." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Board  of  the  Benevolent 
Fraternity  of  Churches,  May  10,  1840,  the  following  res- 
olution was  unanimously  passed  : 

'*  Resolved,  That  the  death  of  Rev.  Joseph  Tuckerman,  D.  D., 
demands  on  the  part  of  this  Board  an  expression  of  their  deep 
vense  of  the  value  of  his  services  to  this  community,  and  that, 
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recog:iiiziiig  in  bim  the  first  incumbent,  if  not  the  Ibander,*  of  fthi 
present  institution  of  the  Ministry  at  Large,  they  cannot  but  ae- 
knowledge  the  usefulness  of  a  life  the  last  years  of  which  were 
devoted  to  this  institution,  in  whose  service  his  strength  was  ex- 
hausted ;  and  while  they  submit  to  the  Divine  will  Uiat  has  de> 
prived  them  of  the  counsels  and  labors  of  this  Chiisttan  philaa- 
thropist,  they  would  cheririi  his  spirit,  and  hold  up  hb  example 
before  themselres  and  others  as  a  motive  and  a  guide  to  iiilaffe 
exertions  in  behalf  of  the  neglected  and  the  sinful." 

A  resolution  similar  in  character  was  passed  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associationy 
May  26,  1840,  namely  : 

<*  Resolved,  That  the  death  of  Rev.  Dr.  Tnckennan,  seaior 
Minister  at  Large  in  this  city,  an  institution  once  under  the  care 
of  this  Association,  demands  the  expression  of  our  sincere  respect 
for  his  memory,  our  deep  gratitude  for  his  services ;  and  whDe 
we  re^t  that  his  life  of  eminent  usefulness  and  distinguished 
Christian  philanthropy  is  elosed,  we  would  bow  vnth  submission 
to  the  Divme  will,  and  gather  from  bis  example  lessons  to  quidc- 
en  and  guide  our  own  effbits  in  the  cause  of  human  happiness 
and  virtue." 

Dr.  Tuckerman's  remains  were  brought  to  this  country, 
and  the  fnneral  service  was  attended  ip  King's  Chapel, 
where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  worship  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  in  the  aflemoon  of  May  26.  They  were 
afterwards  deposited  at  Mount  Auburn. 


•  In  itrictneM  of  tpeeeh  it  might  be  doobtsd  If  Dr.  TVieksmsa  thoald 
be  itjled  H^t  founder  of  the  Ministry  at  Large,  as  gratttitona  inatniction  to 
the  poor  had  been  gir^n  both  by  laymen  and  clergymen  before  hit  renMval 
to  Boston.  In  1822  the  asaociatioo  to  which  we  have  adverted  had  eatab- 
lished  evening  religiooa  lectures  Tor  those  who  attended  no  place  oT  wor- 
ship during  the  day ;  and  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks  was  employed  by  another  society 
in  visiting  and  preaching  to  the  poor.  When  Dr.  Tnckerman  came  to 
Boston  his  own  mind  had  not  clearly  defined  it»  plana  of  operation,  and  the 
idea  which  was  subsequently  expanded  into  the  institution  of  the  Ministry 
at  Large  had  not,  perhaps,  proceeded  beyond  a  general  purpose  of  devotii^f 
himseir  to  the  spiritual  benefit  of  those  who  had  no  religious  teadier  or 
Friend.  The  Committee  of  the  American  Unitarian  Aaaociatioa  must  alsa 
share  in  the  honor  of  establishing  this  ministry.  But  as  it  was  hia  perre* 
verance  and  success  thst  gave  both  fbrm  and  eflleieaey  to  the  inalilstio^ 
It  k  but  a  small  deviation  firom  accuracy  to  call  him  ita  foaiider. 
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ADDRESS  ON  THE  PRESENT  AGE. 


QdrrLOCBR  or  ths  MBECAirTii.B  Libeaet  CkiicPAinry 

I  BBO  you  to  consider  my  appearance  in  this  place 
as  an  expression  of  my  interest  in  this  and  in  kindred  in* 
Btitutions.  I  wekome  them  as  signs  of  the  times,  as 
promises  and  means  of  increased  intellectual  activity. 
I  shall  be  glad,  if  a  good  word  or  a  friendly  effort  on 
my  part  can  serve  them.  I  know  that  the  lectures  de- 
livered before  such  societies  are  called  superficial ;  but 
this  does  not  discourage  me.  All  human  productions, 
even  those  of  genius,  are  very  superficial,  compared 
with  the  unfathomable  depths  of  truth.  The  simple 
question  is,  Do  these  lectures  rouse  the  mind  to  new 
action  i  Do  they  give  it  new  objects  of  thought,  and 
excite  a  thirst  for  knowledge  ?  I  am  sure  that  they  do  ; 
and  therefore,  though  the  field  is  sometimes  called  hum- 
ble, I  enter  it  with  pleasure.  —  Will  you  allow  me  to 
observe,  that  to  render  lectures  useful  one  condition  is 
necessary  ;  they  must  be  frank,  honest,  free.  He  who 
speaks  must  speak  what  he  thinks ;  speak  courteously, 
but  uncompromisingly.  What  makes  our  communica- 
tions unprofitable  in  this  country  is,  the  dread  of  giving 
oflfence,  now  to  the  majority,  and  now  to  the  fashionable 
or  refined.     We  speak  without  force  because  not  true 
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to  our  convictions.  A  lecturer  will,  of  course,  desire 
to  wound  no  man's  prejudices  or  feelings ;  but  his  first 
duty  is  to  truth  ;  his  chief  power  lies  in  simple,  natural, 
strong  utterance  of  what  he  believes  ;  and  he  should  put 
confidence  in  his  hearers  that  the  tone  of  manly  sincerity 
will  be  responded  to  by  Caddof  and  good^0. 

The  subject  to  which  I  call  your  attention  b,  the 
Present  Age  ;  a  vast  theme,  demanding  volumes.  An 
age  is  needed  to  expound  an  age  ;  and,  of  course,  little 
is  to  be  expected  id  a  brief  hovr^  I  piofess  na  great 
understanding  of  the  subject,  though  I  have  given  it 
much  thought.  In  tmtb,  it  cannm  be  gtasped^  ^  yet, 
by  the  highest  intellect.  Tiris  age  is  the  result,  issoef 
of  all  former  ages.  All  are  pouring  themselves  bid  k. 
The  struggles,  passions,  discoveries,  revohitions  of  aH 
former  time  survive  in  their  infltiences  on  the  present 
moment.  To  interpret  the  present  thoroi^hly  we  most 
understand  add  unftrfd  all  the  past.  This  vroA  I  sbaB 
not  undertake.  I  am  not  now  to  be  a  historian.  Do 
not  fear  that  I  shaU  compel  you  to  journey  backward 
to  the  Deluge  or  to  Paradise.  I  shall  look  only  at  the 
present ;  nor  do  I  think  of  mifolding  all  the  present.  I 
shaU  seize  on  a  single  characteristic  of  our  age,  if  not  the 
profoundest,  yet  the  most  prominent,  and  the  best  fitted 
to  an  address  like  the  present.  In  performing  this  task 
my  aim  will  be  to  speak  the  simple  truth.  I  wish  to  say 
what  the  age  is,  not  to  be  its  advocate  ;  and  yet  I  hope 
to  lead  you  to  look  tenderly  and  trustfully  on  it,  to  k>ve 
it,  and  to  resolve,  with  generous,  stout  hearts,  that  you 
will  serve  it,  as  far  as  God  may  give  you  ability. 

In  looking  at  our  age  I  am  struck  immediately  with 
one  commanding  characteristic,  and  that  is,  the  tendency 
in  all  its  movements  to  expansion,  to  difiiision,  to  univer* 
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F»lity.  To  this  I  ask  your  attention.  This  tendency  is 
direct!}  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  exclusiveness,  restric- 
tion, narrowness,  monopoly,  which  has  prevailed  in  past 
ages.  Human  action  is  now  freer,  more  unconfined. 
Ail  goods,  advantages,  helps,  are  more  open  to  all. 
The  privileged,  petted  individual  is  becoming  less,  and 
the  human  race  are  becoming  more.  The  multitude  is 
rising  from  the  dust.  Once  we  heard  of  the  few,  now 
we  hear  df  the  many  ;  once  of  the  prerogatives  of  a  part, 
now  of  the  rights  of  aH.  We  are  looking  as  never  be- 
fore through  the  disguises,  envelopments  of  ranks  and 
classes  to  the  common  nature  which  lies  below  them, 
and  are  beginning  to  learn  that  every  being  who  partakes 
of  it  has  noble  powers  to  euhivate^  solemn  duties  to  per- 
form, inalienable  rights  to  assert,  a  vast  destiny  to  accom- 
plish. The  grand  idea  of  humanity,  of  the  importance  of 
man  as  man,  is  spreading  silently,  but  surely.  Not  that 
the  worth  of  the  human  being  is  at  all  understood  as  it 
should  be  ;  but  the  truth  is  glimmering  through  the  dark- 
ness. A  faint  consciousness  of  it  has  seized  on  the  pub- 
lic mind.  Even  the  roost  abject  portions  of  society  are 
visited  by  some  dreams  of  a  better  condition  for  which  they 
were  designed.  The  grand  doctrine,  that  every  human 
being  should  have  the  means  of  self-culture,  of  progress 
in  knowledge  and  virtue,  of  health,  comfort,  and  happiness, 
of  exercising  the  powers  and  affections  of  a  man,  this  is 
slowiy  taking  its  place  as  the  highest  social  truth.  That  / 
the  world  was  made  for  all,  and  fiol  for  a  few  ;  that  so- 
ciety is  to  care  for  all ;  that  no  human  being  shall  perish 
but  through  his  own  fault ;  that  the  great  end  of  govern- 
ment is,  to  spread  a  shield  over  the  rights  of  all,  —  these 
propositions  are  growing  into  axioms,  and  the  spirit  of 
them  IS  coming  forth  in  all  the  departments  of  life. 
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If  we  look  at  the  various  movements  of  our  age,  we 
sliall  see  in  them  ^his  tendency  to  universality  and  dif- 
fusion. Look  first  at  Science  and  Literature.  Where 
IS  Science  now  f  Locked  up  in  a  few  colleges,  or  royal 
societies,  or  inaccessible  volumes  ?  Are  its  experi- 
ments mysteries  for  a  few  privileged  eyes  ?  Are  its 
poitals  guarded  by  a  dark  phraseology  which  to  the 
multitude  is  a  foreign  tongue  ?  No  ;  Science  has  now 
left  her  retreats,  her  shades,  her  selected  company  of 
votaries,  and  with  familiar  tone  begun  the  work  of  in- 
structing the  race.  Through  the  press,  discoveries  and 
theories  once  the  monopoly  of  philosophers  have  be* 
come  the  property  of  the  multitude.  Its  professors, 
heard  not  long  ago  in  the  university  or  some  narrow 
school,  now  speak  in  the  mechanic  institute.  The  doc- 
trine, that  the  laborer  should  understand  the  principles 
of  his  art,  should  be  able  to  explain  the  laws  and  pro- 
cesses which  he  turns  to  accoiuit,  that,  instead  of  work- 
ing as  a  machine,  he  should  join  intelligence  to  his  toil, 
is  no  longer  listened  to  as  a  dream.  Science,  ooce  the 
greatest  of  distinctions,  is  becoming  popular.  A  lady 
gives  us  Conversations  on  Chemistry,  revealing  to  the 
minds  of  our  youth  vast  laws  of  the  universe  which  fifty 
years  ago  had  not  dawned  on  the  greatest  minds.  The 
school-books  of  our  children  contain  grand  views  of  the 
Creation.  There  are  parts  of  our  country  in  which  Ly- 
ceums spring  up  in  almost  every  village  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  aid  in  the  study  of  natural  science.  The  char- 
acteristic of  our  age,  then,  is  not  the  improvement  of 
science,  rapi<l  as  this  is,  so  much  as  its  extension  to 
all  men. 

The  same  characteristic  will  appear,  if  we  inquire  into 
Qie  use  now  made  of  science.     Is  it  simply  a  matter  of 
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^peculation,  t  fopic  of  dj^course,  ^^  eipplojnnwit  of  the 
intellect?  (n  this  cf^se,  the  muhitud^y  with  fdl  their 
means  of  instrqctiQn,  would  find  in  it  only  9  hurried 
gratification.  But  ope  of  the  di&tioction$  of  our  time  is, 
that  science  has  passed  firpiQ  speculatioa  into  life.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  pursued  enough  b>r  its  ioteUectual  and 
contemplative  ws^.  It  is  fiought  as  a  mighty  power,  by 
which  nature  is  not  only  to  be  o|^ned  to  thought,  but  to 
be  subjected  to  our  needs.  It  is  conferring  on  us  that 
dominion  over  earth,  ^ea,  and  air,  which  was  prophesied 
in  the  first  conmiand  given  to  man  by  bis  Maker ;  and 
this  dominion  is  now  employed*  not  to  exalt  a  few,  but 
to  multiply  the  comforts  and  ornaments  of  life  for  the 
multitude  of  men.  Science  has  become  an  inexhaustible 
mechanician ;  and  by  her  forges,  and  milk,  and  steam- 
cars,  and  printer's  presses,  is  bestowing  on  millions,  not 
only  coiQiforts,  but  lu:(uries  which  were  once  the  distinc- 
tion of  a  few. 

Another  ilhistfation  of  the  tendency  of  science  to  ex- 
pansion and  vmversality  may  be  found  in  its  aims  and 
objects.  Science  has  burst  all  boijuads  and  is  aiming  to 
comprehend  the  universe,  and  thus  it  multiplies  fields  of 
inquiry  ibr  all  orders  of  mind^.  There  is  no  province 
of  nature  which  it  does  not  invade.  Not  content  with 
explorir^  the  darkest  periods  of  human  history,  it  goes 
behind  the  birth  of  the  human  race*  and  studies  the 
stupendous  changes  which  our  g^be  experienced  for 
hundred  of  centurieS)  to  become  prepared  for  man's 
abode.  Not  content  with  researches  i^tp  visible  nature^ 
it  is  putting  forth  all  its  energies  to  detect  the  laws  of  inr 
visible  and  imponderable  matter.  Difficulties  only  pro- 
voke it  to  new  efforts.  It  would  lay  open  the  secrets 
of  the  polar  ocean  and  of  untrodden  barbarous  land? 
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Above  all,  h  bvestigates  the  laws  of  social  progress,  of 
arts  and  institutions  of  government  and  political  econo- 
my, proposing  as  its  great  end  the  alleviation  of  all  hu- 
man burdens,  the  weal  of  aU  the  members  of  the  human 
race.  In  truth,  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  our 
Rge  than  the  vast  range  of  inquiry  which  is  opening  more 
and  more  to  the  multitude  of  men.  Thought  frees  the 
old  bounds  to  which  men  used  to  confine  themselves.  It 
holds  nothing  too  sacred  for  investigation.  It  calls  the 
past  to  account ;  and  treats  hoary  opinions  as  if  they 
were  of  yesterday's  growth.  No  reverence  drives  it 
back.  No  great  name  terrifies  it  The  foundations  of 
what  seems  most  settled  must  be  explored.  Undoubted- 
ly this  is  a  perilous  tendency.  Men  forget  the  limits  of 
their  powers.  They  question  the  infinite,  the  unsearch- 
able, with  an  audacious  self-reliance.  They  shock  pious 
and  revering  minds,  and  rush  into  an'  extravagance  of 
doubt  more  unphilosophical  and  foolish  than  the  weakest 
credulity.  Still,  in  this  dangerous  wildness  we  see 
what  I  am  stating,  the  tendency  to  expansion  in  the 
movements  of  thought. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  science ;  and  what  is  true 
of  science  is  still  more  true  of  Literature.  Books  are 
now  placed  within  reach  of  all.  Works  once  too  costly 
except  for  the  opulent  are  now  to  be  found  on  the 
laborer's  shelf.  Genius  sends  its  light  into  cottages. 
The  great  names  of  literature  are  become  household 
words  among  the  crowd.  Every  party,  religious  or 
political,  scatters  its  sheets  on  aU  the  winds.  We  may 
lament,  and  too  justly,  the  small  comparative  benefit 
as  yet  accomplished  by  this  agency ;  but  this  ought  not 
to  surprise  or  discourage  us.  In  our  present  stage  of 
improvement,  books  of  little  worth,  deficient  in  taste 
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and  judgment,  and  ministering  to  men's  prejudices  and 
passions,  will  almost  certainly  be  circulated  too  freely. 
Men  are  never  .very  wise  and  select  in  the  exercise  of 
a  new  power.  Mistake,  error,  is  the  discipline  through 
which  we  advance.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that,  silent- 
ly, books  of  a  higher  order  are  taking  place  of  the  worth- 
less. Happily,  the  instability  of  the  human  mind  works 
sometimes  for  good  as  well  as  evil.  Men  grow  tired  at 
length  even  of  amusements.  Works  of  fiction  cease  to 
interest  them ;  and  they  turn  from  novels  to  books 
which,  having  their  origin  in  deep  principles  of  our  na- 
ture, retain  their  hold  of  the  human  mind  for  ages.  At 
any  rate,  we  see  in  the  present  difiusion  of  literature 
the  tendency  to  universality  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

The  same  tendency  will  appear,  if  we  consider  the 
kind  of  literature  which  is  obtaining  the  widest  favor. 
The  works  of  genius  of  our  age  breathe  a  spirit  of  uni* 
versal  sympathy.  The  great  poet  of  our  times,  Words- 
worth, one  of  the  few  who  are  to  live,  has  gone  to  com' 
mon  life,  to  the  feelings  of  our  universal  nature,  to  the 
obscure  and  neglected  portions  of  society,  for  beautiful 
and  touching  themes.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  said,  that  he 
has  shed  over  these  the  charms  of  his  genius  ;  as  if  in 
themselves  they  had  nothing  grand  or  lovely.  Genius 
is  not  a  creator,  in  the  sense  of  fancying  or  feigning 
what  does  not  exist.  Its  distinction  is,  to  discern  more 
of  truth  than  common  minds.  It  sees  under  disguises 
and  humble  forms  everlasting  beauty.  This  it  is  the 
prerogative  of  Wordsworth  to  discern  and  reveal  in  tbp 
ordinary  walks  of  life,  in  the  oommon  human  heart. 
He  has  revealed  the  loveliness  of  the  primitive  feelings, 
of  the  universal  affections  of  the  human  soul.  The 
grand  truth  which  pervades  his  poetry  is,  that  the  beau*  , 
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tiiul  is  not  eoofiaod  to  tb^  rm-e,  tb9  new,  the  di^iu,  (o 
scenery  and  naodes  of  life  open  only  to  the  few ;  but 
that  it  is  poured  forth  profusely  on  the  comnaon  earth 
and  sky,  that  it  gleanis  from  the  loneliest  flower,  that  it 
lights  up  the  humblest  sphere,  that  the  sweetest  afiec- 
tions  lodge  in  lowly  hearts,  that  there  is  sacredness, 
dignity,  and  loveliness  in  lives  which  few  eyes  rest  on, 
that,  even  in  the  absence  of  all  intellectual  cultiure,  the 
domestic  relations  con  quietly  nourish  that  disinterest- 
edness which  is  the  element  of  all  greatness,  and  with* 
out  which  intellectual  power  is  a  splendid  deformity. 
Wordsworth  is  the  poet  of  humanity  ;  he  teaches  reve- 
rence for  our  universal  nature  ;  he  breaks  down  the 
factitious  barriers  between  human  hearts. 

The  same  is  true,  in  an  inferior  degree,  of  Scott, 
whose  tastes,  however,  were  more  aristocratic.  Scott 
had  a  childish  love  of  rank,  titles,  show,  pageants,  and, 
in  general,  looked  with  keener  eye  on  tbo  outward  life 
than  into  the  soul.  Still,  he  had  a  Iviman  heart  and 
sympathi^sed  with  his  race.  With  few  excepHpns,  he 
was  just  to  all  his  human  brethren.  A  reconciling  spir- 
it breathes  through  his  writings.  He  seizes  on  the  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  features  in  all  conditions  of  life  ; 
gives  us  bursts  of  tender  and  noble  feelings  even  from 
rude  natures  ;  and  continually  knits  some  new  tie  be- 
tween the  reader  and  the  vast  varieties  of  human  nature 
which  start  up  under  his  teeming  pen.  He  delighted, 
indeed,  in  Highland  chiefs,  in  border  thieves  and  mur^ 
derers,  in  fierce  men  and  fierce  encounters.  But  he 
had  an  eye  to  catch  the  stream  of  sweet  afiectipns,  as 
it  wound  its  way  through  humble  life.  What  light  has 
Jeanie  Deans  shed  on  the  path  of  the  obscure  !  If^ 
was  too  wanting  in  the  religious  sentiment  to  oompre* 
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ktnd  the  Bttenm  beftfing,  the  stern  grandeur  of  eke  Fu- 
ritam.  But  we  must  not  charge  with  narrowness  a 
writer  who  embodied  in  a  Jewish  maiden  his  highest 
eooeepcions  of  female  nohleoess. 

Another  writer  illustrating  the  liberalisingi  all*harnion- 
iseing  tendency  of  our  times  is  Dickens,  whose  genius 
has  sought  and  found  subjects  of  thrilling  interest  in  the 
passions,  suflbrings,  virtues  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
He  shows  that  life  in  its  rudest  forms  may  wear  a  tragic 
grandeur ;  that,  amidst  follies  and  sensual  excesses  pro- 
voking bugbter  or  scorn,  the  moral  feelings  do  not 
wholly  die ;  and  that  the  haunts  of  the  blackest  crimes 
are  sometimes  lighted  up  by  the  presence  and  influence 
of  the  noblest  souls.  He  has,  indeed,  greatly  erred  in 
turning  so  ofien  the  degradation  of  humanity  into  matter 
of  sport ;  but  the  tendency  of  his  dark  pictures  is,  to 
awaken  sympathy  with  our  race,  to  change  the  unfeel- 
ing indifference  which  has  prevailed  towards  the  de- 
presied  multitude  into  sorrowfiil  and  indignant  sensibil 
i^  to  their  wrongs  and  woes. 

The  remarks  now  made  on  literature  m^ht  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Fine  Arts.  In  these  we  see,  too,  the  ten- 
dency to  universality.  It  is  said,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
great  artists  has  died  out ;  but  the  taste  for  their  works 
is  spreading.  By  the  improvements  of  engraving,  and 
the  invention  of  casts,  the  genius  of  the  great  masters  is 
going  abroad.  Their  conceptions  are  no  longer  pent 
up  in  gaUeries  open  to  but  few,  but  meet  us  in  our 
homes,  and  are  the  household  pleasures  of  millions. 
Works  designed  for  the  halls  and  eyes  of  emperors, 
popes,  and  nobles,  find  their  way,  in  no  popr  represen- 
tations, into  humble  dwellings,  and  sometimes  give  a 
eottsciousneas  of  kindred  powers  to  the  child  of  pover- 
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ty.  The  art  of  drawing,  which  Ges  at  the  foundatioo 
of  most  of  the  fine  arts,  and  is  the  best  educadon  of 
the  eye  for  nature,  is  becoming  a  branch  of  common 
education,  and  in  some  countries  is  taught  in  schook  to 
which  all  classes  are  admitted. 

I  am  reminded  by  this  remark  of  the  most  striking 
feature  of  our  times,  and  showing  its  tendency  to  uni- 
versality, and  that  is,  the  unparalleled  and  constantly 
accelerated  diffiision  of  Education.  This  greatest  of 
arts,  as  yet  little  understood,  b  making  sure  progress, 
because  its  principles  are  more  and  more  sought  in  the 
common  nature  of  man ;  and  the  great  truth  is  spread- 
ing, that  every  man  has  a  right  to  its  aid.  Accordingly 
education  is  becoming  the  work  of  nations.  Even  in 
the  despotic  governments  of  Europe  schools  are  open 
for  every  child  without  distinction ;  and  not  only  the 
elements  of  reading  and  writing,  but  music  and  drawiog 
are  taught,  and  a  foundation  is  laid  for  future  progress 
in  history,  geography,  and  physical  science.  The  great- 
est minds  are  at  work  on  popular  education.  The  reir- 
enues  of  states  are  applied  most  liberally,  not  to  the 
universities  for  the  few,  but  to  the  common  schools. 
Undoubtedly  much  remains  to  be  done ;  especially  a 
new  rank  in  society  is  to  be  given  to  the  teacher ;  but 
even  in  this  respect  a  revolution  has  commenced,  and 
we  are  beginning  to  look  on  the  guides  of  the  young  as 
the  chief  benefactors  of  mankind. 

I  thought  that  I  had  finished  my  illustrations  on  diis 
point ;  but  there  has  suddenly  occurred  to  me  another 
sign  of  the  tendency  to  universal  intellectual  action  in 
this  count  r}-,  a  sign  which  we  are  prone  to  smile  at,  but 
which  is  yet  worthy  of  notice.  I  refer  to  the  common- 
ness among  us  of  Public   Speaking.     If  we  may  trust 
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our  newspapers,  we  are  a  nation  of  orators*  Every 
meeting  overflows  with  eloquence.  Men  of  all  condi- 
tions find  a  tongue  for  public  debate.  Undoubtedly 
there  is  more  sound  than  sense  in  our  endless  speeches 
before  all  kinds  of  assemblies  and  societies.  But  no 
man,  I  think,  can  attend  our  public  meetings  without 
being  struck  with  the  force  and  propriety  of  expression 
in  multitudes  whose  condition  has  confined  them  to  a 
very  imperfect  culture.  This  exercise  of  the  intellect, 
which  has  almost  become  a  national  characteristic,  is 
not  to  be  undervalued.  Speech  is  not  merely  the  dress, 
as  it  b  often  called,  but  the  very  body  of  thought.  It 
is  to  the  intellect  what  the  muscles  are  to  the  principle 
of  physical  Ufe.  The  mind  acts  and  strengthens  itself 
through  words.  It  is  a  chaos,  till  defined,  organized  by 
language.  The  attempt  to  give  clear,  precise  utterance 
to  thought  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  processes  of 
mental  cUscipline.  It  is,  therefore,  no  doubtful  sign  of 
the  growing  intell^ence  of  a  people,  when  the  power 
of  expression  is  cultivated  extensively  for  the  purpose 
of  acting  on  multitudes.  We  have  here  one  invaluable 
influence  of  popular  mstitutions.  They  present  at  the 
same  moment  to  a  whole  people  great  subjects  of 
thought,  and  bring  multitudes  to  the  earnest  discussion 
of  them.  Here  are,  indeed,  moral  dangers ;  but  still, 
strong  incitements  to  general  intellectual  action.  It  is 
in  such  stirring  schools,  after  all,  that  the  mind  of  a 
people  is  chiefly  formed.  Events  of  deep  general  in- 
terest quicken  us  more  than  formal  teaching ;  and  by 
these  the  civilized  world  is  to  be  more  and  more  trained 
to  thought. 

Thus  we  see  m  the  intellectual  movements  of  our 
times  the  tendency  to  expansion,  to  universality ;  and 
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diis  must  coiHflaue.  It  is  DOt  an  aocideni,  ap  u  ioes^ 
pficabie  fesult,  or  a  yioi^oe^  on  nalura  )  it  is  founded  in 
eternal  truth.  Every  mind  was  mada  tor  grawtb,  for 
knowledge  ;  and  its  nature  is  sinned  against  when  it  is 
doomed  to  ignorance.  Tiie  divine  gift  of  ialeUigeoee 
was  bestowed  tor  higher  uses  than  bodiljr  labor,  ibao  to 
make  hewers  pf  wood,  drawers  of  water,  ploughmen, 
or  servants.  Every  being  so  gifted  is  iateodad  In  ac- 
quaint himself  with  God  and  his  works,  aod  to  perioral 
wisely  and  disinterestedly  the  duties  of  life.  Aecoid- 
ingly,  when  we  see  the  multitude  of  jBoefi  beginning  to 
thirst  for  knowledge,  for  inSeUectual  action,  for  some- 
thing more  than  an  animal  life,  we  see  the  great  de^gp 
of  nature  about  to  be  accompGshed  ;  and  socie^  having 
received  this  impulse  will  never  rest  till  it  abaU  have 
taken  such  a  form  as  will  place  within  every  idm's 
reach  the  means  of  intellectual  eultiire.  Tbiff  is  tbe 
revolution  to  which  we  are  tending ;  and  witbomi  this  nil 
outward  political  changes  would  be  hiH  cbiUMn's  plaj^ 
leaving  the  great  work  of  society  yet  to  be  d(D99t 

I  have  now  viewed  the  age  in  ita  InteBectual  aspects. 
If  we  look  next  at  its  Religious  movements,  we  shell 
see  in  these  the  same  tepdenoy  to  universality*  It  is 
more  and  more  understood  that  leligioua  trmb  is  ^ery 
man's  property  and  ri^ ;  that  it  is  oomeitted  10  no 
order  or  individual,  to  no  priest,  minister,  sMidept,  or 
sage,  to  be  given  or  kept  back  at  will ;  bul  that  every 
man  may  and  should  seek  it  for  himself;  that  every 
man  is  to  see  with  his  own  mind,  as  well  as  with  his 
own  eyes  ;  and  that  God*s  illueiinatiog  spirit  is  alike 
promised  to  every  honest  and  humble  seeker  after  truth. 
This  recognition  of  every  man's  right  of  judgment  ap« 
pears  in  the  teachings  of  all  denominations  of  Christiana. 
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Id  all,  the  tone  of  authority  is  giving  place  to  that  of 
reason  and  persuasion.  Men  of  all  ranks  are  more  and 
more  addressed  as  those  who  roust  weigh  and  settle  for 
themselves  the  grandest  truths  of  religion. 

The  same  tendency  to  universality  is  seen  in  the 
generous  toleration  which  marks  our  times,  in  compari- 
son with  the  past.  Men,  in  general,  cannot  now  endure 
to  think  that  their  own  narrow  church  holds  all  the  good- 
ness on  the  earth.  Religion  is  less  and  less  regarded  as 
a  name,  a  form,  a  creed,  a  church,  and  more  and  more 
as  the  spirit  of  Christ,  which  works  under  all  forms  and 
all  sects.  True,  much  intolerance  remains  ;  its  separat- 
ing walls  are  not  fallen;  but,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
they  no  longer  reach  to  the  clouds.  Many  of  them  have 
crumbled  away,  till  the  men  whom  they  sever  can  shake 
bands,  and  exchange  words  of  fellowship,  and  recognize 
in  one  another's  faces  the  features  of  brethren. 

At  the  present  day  the  grand  truth  of  religion  is  more 
and  more  brought  out ;  I  mean  the  truth,  that  God  is  the  j 
Universal  Father,  that  every  soul  is  infinitely  precious 
to  him,  that  he  has  no  favorites,  no  partial  attachments,  ( 
no  respect  of  persons,  that  he  desires  alike  the  virtue  ' 
and  everlasting  good  of  all.  In  the  city  of  Penn  I  can- 
not but  remember  the  testimony  to  this  truth  borne  by 
George  Fox  and  his  followers,  who  planted  themselves 
on  the  grand  principle,  that  God's  illuminating  spirit  is 
shed  on  every  soul,  not  only  within  the  bounds  of  Chris- 
tendom, but  through  the  whole  earth.  This  universal, 
impartial  love  of  God  is  manifested  to  us  more  and  more 
by  science,  which  reveals  to  us  vast,  all-pervading  laws 
of  nature,  administered  with  no  favoritism  and  designed 
for  the  good  of  all.  I  know  that  this  principle  is  not 
universally  received.     Mea  have  always  been  inclined 
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to  frftm^  a  local,  partial,  national,  or  sectarian  God,  la 
shut  up  (he  Infinite  One  in  some  petty  enclosure ;  bat 
at  this  moment  larger  views  of  God  are  so  far  extemied 
that  they  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

If  we  next  consider  by  whom  religion  is  taught,  we 
ihall  see  the  same  tendency  to  difiusion  and  uoiversality. 
Religious  teaching  is  passing  into  all  hands.  It  has  ceased 
to  be  a  monopoly.  For  example,  what  an  imroense 
amount  of  instruction  is  communicated  in  Sunday 
schools !  These  are  spreading  over  the  Christien  world, 
and  through  these  the  door  of  teaching  is  open  to 
ci^wds,  to  almost  all,  indeed,  who  would  bear  a  part  in 
spreading  religiorf.  In  like  manner  associations  of  vast 
extent  are  springing  up  in  our  cides  for  the  teaching  of 
the  poor.  By  these  means  woman,  especially,  is  be- 
coming an  evangelist.  She  is  not  ontrfy  a  priestess  in 
her  own  hoAie,  instilling  with  sweet,  lovittg  voice  the 
first  truths  of  religion  into  the  opening  mind,  but  she 
goes  abroad  on  missions  of  piety.  VWoman,  in  mm  age 
made  man's  drudge,  and  m  another  his  toy,  is  now  sharing 
mord  and  more  trith  him  the  highest  labors.  Throiigh 
the  press,  especially,  she  is  heard  far  and  wide.  The 
press  is  a  mightier  power  than  the  pulpit.  Books  outstrip 
the  voice  ;  and  woman,  availing  herself  of  this  agency, 
becomes  the  teacher  of  nations.  J  In  churches,  where 
she  may  not  speak,  her  hymns  are  sung ;  th6  inspirations 
of  her  genius  are  felt.  Thus  our  age  is  breaking  down 
the  monopolies  of  the  past. 

But  a  more  striking  illustration  remains.  One  of  the 
great  distinctions  of  our  times  is  fotmd  in  the  more  clear 
and  vital  perception  of  the  truth,  that  the  universal,  im- 
partial love  which  is  the  glory  of  God  is  the  characteris- 
tic spirit  and  glory  of  Christianity.  To  this  we  owe  the 
extension  of  philanthropic  and  religious  efibn  beyond  all 
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fotnier  experience.  How  much  we  are  better  od  the 
whole  than  former  times  I  do  not  say  ;  but  that  benevo- 
lence is  acting  on  a  larger  scale,  in  more  various  forms, 
to  more  distant  objects,  this  we  cannot  deny.  Call  it 
pretension,  or  enthusiasm,  or  what  you  will,  the  fact  re- 
mains ;  and  it  attests  the  diffusive  tendencies  of  our 
times.  Benevolence  now  gathers  together  her  armies. 
Vast  associations  are  spread  over  whole  countries  for 
assailing  evils  which  it  is  thought  cannot  be  met  by  the 
single-banded.  There  is  hardly  a  form  of  evil  which 
has  not  awakened  some  antagonist  effort.  Associated 
benevolence  gives  eyes  to  the  blind  and  ears  to  the 
deaf,  and  is  achieving  even  greater  wonders  ;  that  is,  it 
approaches  the  mind  without  the  avenues  of  eye  and  ear, 
and  gives 'to  the  hopelessly  blind  and  deaf  the  invaluable 
knowledge  which  these  senses  afford  to  others.  Benevo- 
lence now  shuts  out  no  bunun  being,  however  low,  from 
its  regard.  It  goes  to  the  cell  of  the  criminal  with 
words  of  hope,  and  is  laboring  to  mitigate  public  punish- 
ment, to  make  it  the  instrument,  not  of  vengeance,  but 
reform.  It  remembers  the  slave,  pleads  his  cause  with 
God  and  man,  recognizes  in  him  a  human  brother,  re- 
spects in  biro  the  sacred  rights  of  humanity,  and  claims 
for  him,  not  as  a  boon,  but  as  a  right,  that  freedom  with- 
out which  humanity  withers  and  God's  child  is  degraded 
into  a  tool  or  a  brute.  Still  more,  benevolence  now  is 
passing  all  limits  of  country  and  ocean.  It  would  send 
our  own  best  blessing  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  It 
would  make  the  wilderness  of  heathenism  bloom,  and 
join  an  nations  in  the  bonds  of  one  holy  and  loving  faith. 
Thus,  if  we  look  at  the  religious  movements  of  the  age, 
we  see  in  them  that  tendency  to  diffusion  and  universality 
which  I  have  named  as  its  most  striking  characteristic. 
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Let  me  briefly  point  out  this  same  tendency  in  GoTeny 
inent.  Here,  indeed,  it  is  too  obvious  for  illustration. 
To  what  is  the  civilized  world  tendbg?  To  popular 
institutions,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  the  influence 
of  the  people,  of  the  mass  of  men,  over  public  afiairs. 
A  little  while  ago  and  the  people  were  unknown  as  a 
power  in  the  state.  Now  they  are  getting  all  power  into 
their  hands.  Even  in  despotisms,  where  they  cannot 
act  through  institutions,  they  act  through  public  opbioo. 
Intelligence  is  strength ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  many 
grow  intelligent  they  must  guide  the  world.  Kings  and 
nobles  fill  less  and  less  place  in  history  ;  and  the  names 
of  men  who  once  were  lost  amidst  the  glare  of  courts 
and  titles  are  now  written  there  imperishably.  Once 
history  did  not  know  that  the  multitude  existed,  except 
when  they  vrere  gathered  together  on  the  field  of  battle 
to  be  sabred  and  shot  down  for  the  glory  of  their  mas* 
ters.  Now  they  are^  coming  forward  into  the  foreground 
of  her  picture.  |  It  is  now  understood  that  government 
exists  for  one  end,  and  one  alone  ;  and  that  is,  not  the 
^ory  of  the  governor,  not  the  pomp  and  pleasure  of  a 
few,  but  the  good,  the  safety,  the  rights  of  all.  Once 
government  was  an  inherited  monopoly,  guardetT^by  the 
doctrine  of  divine  right,  of  an  exclusive  commission 
from  the  Most  High.  Now  office  and  dignity  are  thrown 
open  as  common  things,  and  nations  are  convulsed  by 
the  multitude  of  competitors  for  the  prize  of  public 
power.  Once  the  policy  of  governments  had  no  higher 
end  tlian  to  concentrate  property  into  a  few  handstand 
to  confirm  the  relation  of  dependent  and  lord.  \  Now  if 
aims  to  give  to  each  the  means  of  acquiring  property, 
and  of  carving  out  his  fortune  for  himself.  Such  is  the 
political  curxeaf^f  oui    tiu*es^  \Many  look  on  it  with 
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dark  forebodings,  as  on  a  desolating  torrent ;  while  others 
hail  it  as  a  fertilizing  stream.  But  in  one  thing  both 
agree;  whether  torrent  or  stream,  the  mighty  current 
exists,  and  overflows,  and  cannot  be  confined ;  and  it 
shows  us  in  the  political,  as  in  the  other  movements  of 
our  age,  the  tendency  to  universality,  to  diffiision. 

I  shall  notice  but  one  more  movement  of  the  age  as  \ 
indicating  the  tendency  to  universality,  and  this  is,  its  In- 
dustry. How  numberless  are  the  forms  which  this  takes ! ' 
Into  how  many  channels  is  human  labor  pouring  itself 
forth !  How  widely  spread  is  the  passion  for  acquisition, 
not  for  simple  means  of  subsistence,  but  for  wealth! 
What  vast  enterprises  agitate  the  community !  What  a 
rush  into  all  the  departments  of  trade !  How  next  to 
universal  the  insanity  of  speculation  \  What  new  arts 
spring  up !  Industry  pierces  the  forests,  and  startles 
with  her  axe  the  everlasting  silence.  To  you.  Gentle- 
men,  commerce  is  the  commanding  interest;  and  this 
has  no  limits  but  the  habitable  world.  It  no  longer^ 
creeps  along  the  shore,  or  lingers  in  accustomed  tracks ; 
but  penetrates  into  every  inlet,  plunges  into  the  heart  of 
uncivilized  lands,  sends  its  steam-ships  up  unexplored 
rivers,  girdles  the  earth  with  railroads,  and  thus  breeks|' 
down  the  estrangements  of  nations.  Commerce  is  a  nobki 
calling.  It  mediates  between  distant  nations,  and  makes 
men's  wants,  not,  as  formerly,  stimulants  to  war,  but 
bonds  of  peace.  The  unirersal  intellectual  activity  of 
which  I  have  spoken  is  due,  in  no  small  degree,  to  com- 
merce, which  spreads  the  thoughts,  inventions,  and  writ' 
ings  of  great  men  over  the  earth,  and  gathers  scien- 
tific and  literary  men  everywhere  into  an  intellectual  re- 
public. 80  it  carries  abroad  the  missionary,  the  Bible, 
the  Cross,  and  is  giving  universality  to  true  religion. 
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GentlameB,  allow  ins  to  exffOK  in  emueiil  Mue  and 
hope  that  the  mercbtnts  of  this  ppway  will  carry  on 
their  calling  with  these  generous  views.  Lei  ihem  not 
pursue  it  for  themselves  alone.  Let  tbem  rejoice  to  spread 
improvements  far  and  wide,  and  to  iinile  men  in  more 
friendly  ties.  L«t  them  adopt  masima  of  urade  which 
will  establish  general  fionfidepce*  EapeeiaUy,  in  their 
intercourse  with  laaa  ouUii^ated  trib^)  let  iimm  fed 
themselves  bouiMi  u^  be  bartiingeirf  of  civilisation.  Let 
their  voyages  be  qiipaiopa  of  humanity,  useful  arts,  sci- 
ence, and  religion.  It  ys  a  painful  thought,  that  com- 
merce, instead  of  enlightening  apd  purifying  less  privileged 
communities,  has  too  often  made  the  name  of  Clnriatien 
hateful  to  tbem,  has  carried  to  the  savage,  not  oiir  usefid 
arts  and  mild  faith,  but  weapons  of  war  and  tb<P  intoxi- 
catiqg  draught.  I  call  not  on  God  to  smite  with  bis 
lightnings,  to  overwhelm  with  his  storms,  the  accuised 
ship  which  goes  to  the  ignorant,  rude  native,  freighted 
with  poison  and  death  ;  which  goe^  to  add  new  ferociljr 
to  savage  life,  new  licentiousness  to  savage  aepstiality. 
I  have  learned  not  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven.  Bim 
jn  the  name  of  humanity,  of  religion,  of  God,  I  implore 
the  merchants  of  this  country  not  to  use  the  light  of  a 
higher  civilization  to  corrupt,  to  destroy  our  unciyiJiaed 
brethren.  Brethren  they  are,  in  those  rude  hpts,  in  that 
wild  attire.  Establish  with  tbem  an  intercourse  of  use- 
fulness, justice,  and  charity.  Before  they  can  ivider^ 
stand  the  name  of  Christ,  let  them  see  bis  spirit  ii^  those 
by  whom  it  is  borne.  It  has  been  said,  that  tlie  oofvi- 
merce  of  our  country  is  not  only  porrupung  onciviliaed 
countries,  but  |hat  it  wears  a  deeper,  more  damnify 
stain ;  that,  in  spite  of  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  pro- 
test of  nations,  it  sometimes  lends  itself  to  the  slave- 
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trade;  that,  ky  its  capiial,  and  accommodations,  and 
swift  sailers,  and  false  papers,  and  prostituted  flag,  it 
takes  part  'm  tearing  the  African  from  his  home  and 
^native  shore,  and  in  dooming  him,  first  to  the  horrors 
of  the  middle  passage,  and  then  <o  the  hopelessness  of 
perpetual  bondage.  Even  on  men  so  fiiUen  I  call  down 
no  purse.  Majr  they  find  forgiveness  from  God  through 
the  pains  of  sincere  repentance ;  but,  continuing  what 
they  are,  can  I  help  shrinking  from  them  m  among  the 
most  in£unous  of  their  race  ? 

Allow  me  to  say  a  word  to  the  merchants  of  our 
country  on  another  subject.  The  time  is  come  wb9o 
they  are  particularly  called  to  take  yet  esore  generous 
views  of  their  vocation,  and  to  give  commerce  a  uni* 
versaUty  as  yet  imknown.  I  refer  to  the  jusfer  princi- 
pies  which  are  gaining  ground  on  the  subject  of  free 
trade,  and  to  the  growing  disposition  of  nations  to  pto- 
mote  it.  Free  trade  !  —  this  is  the  plain  duty  and  plain 
interest  of  the  human  race.  To  level  all  barriers  to 
free  exchange  ;  to  cut  up  the  system  of  restriction,  root 
and  branch  ;  to  open  every  port  on  earth  to  every  pro- 
duct ;  this  is  the  office  of  enlightened  humanity,  To 
this  a  free  nation  should  especially  pledge  itself*  Free* 
dom  dT  the  seas  ;  freedom  of  harbours ;  an  intercourse 
of  nationSf  free  as  the  winds ;  —  this  is  not  a  dream  of 
philanthropists.  We  are  tending  towards  it,  and  let  us 
hasten  it.  Under  a  wiser  and  more  Christian  civifiaa- 
tion  we  shall  look  back  on  our  present  restrictions  as 
we  do  on  die  swaddling  bands  by  which  in  darker  limes 
the  human  body  was  compressed.  The  growing  free- 
dom of  trade  is  another  and  glorious  i]lustralion  of  the 
tendency  of  our  age  to  universality. 
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I  have  thus  aimed  to  show  in  the  principal  movements 
of  our  time  the  character  of  diffusion  and  tmiversality, 
und  in  doing  this  I  have  used  language  implyipg  my  joy 
in  this  great  feature  of  our  age.  But  you  will  not  sup^ 
pose  that  I  see  in  it  nothing  but  good.  Human  affiiirs 
admit  no  unmixed  good.  This  very  t^dency  has  its 
perils  and  evils.  To  take  but  one  example  ;  the  open- 
ing of  vast  prospects  of  wealth  to  the  multitude  of  men 
has  stirred  up  a  fierce  competition,  a  wild  spirit  of  spec^ 
ulation,  a  feverish,  insatiable  cupidity,  under  which  fraod, 
bankruptcy,  distrust,  distress  are  fearfully  mtiltiplied,  so 
that  the  name  of  American  has  become  a  by-word  be- 
yond the  ocean.  I  see  the  danger  of  the  present  state 
of  society,  perhaps  as  clearly  as  any  one.  But  still  I 
rejoice  to  have  been  bom  in  this  age.  It  is  still  true 
that  human  nature  was  made  for  growth,  expansion ; 
this  is  its  proper  life,  and  this  must  not  be  checked  be- 
cause it  has  perils.  The  child,  when  it  shoots  up  into 
youth,  exchanges  its  early  repose  and  security  for  new 
passions,  for  strong  emotions,  which  are  full  of  danger  ; 
but  would  we  keep  him  for  ever  a  child  ?  Danger  we 
cannot  avoid.  It  is  a  grand  element  of  human  life.  We 
always  walk  on  precipices.  It  is  unmanly,  unwise,  it 
shows  a  want  of  faith  in  God  and  humanity,  to  8eny  to 
others  and  ourselves  free  scope  and  the  expansion  of 
our  best  powers  because  of  the  possible  collisions  and 
pains  to  be  feared  from  extending  activity.  Many,  in- 
deed, sigh  for  security  as  the  supreme  good.  But  God 
intends  us  for  something  better,  for  effort,  conflict,  and 
progress.  And  is  it  not  well  to  live  in  a  stirring  and 
mighty  world,  even  though  we  suffer  from  it  ?  If  we 
look  at  outward  nature,  we  find  ourselves  surrounded 
with  vast  and  fearful  elements,  air,  sea,  and  fire,  which 
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tfometiroes  burst  «U  bounds,  and  overwhdm  nuui  and  his 
labors  in  ruin.  But  who^  or  us  would  annihilate  these 
awful  forces,  would  make  the  ocean  a  standing  pool, 
and  put  to  silence  the  loud  blast,  in  order  that  life  may 
escape  every  peril  ?  This  mysterious,  infinite,  irresis- 
tible might  of  nature,  breaking  out  in  countless  forms 
and  motions,  makes  nature  the  true  school  for  man,  and 
gives  it  all  its  interest.  In  the  soul  still  mightier  forces 
are  pent  up,  and  their  expansion  has  its  perils.  But 
all  ace  from  God,  who  has  blended  with  them  checks, 
resuaints,  balances,  reactions,^  by  which  all  work  to- 
gether (or  good.  Let  us  never  forget,  that,  amidst  tliis 
fearful  stir,  there  is  a  paternal  Providence,  under  which 
the  education  of  our  race  has  gone  on,  and  a  higher 
condition  of  humanity  has  been  achieved. 

There  are,  however,  not  a  few  who  have  pamful  fears 
of  evil  from  the  restless,  earnest  action  which  we  have 
seen  spreading  itself  more  and  more  through  all  depart- 
ments of  society.  They  call  the  age  wild,  lawless,  pre- 
sumptuous, without  reverence.  All  men,  they  tell  us, 
are  bursting  their  spheres,  quitting  their  ranks,  aspiring 
selfishiy  after  gain  and  preeminence.  The  blind  mul- 
titude are  forsaking  their  natural  leaders.  The  poor, 
who  are  the  raigority,  are  contriving  against  the  rich. 
Still  more,  a  dangerous  ianaticism  threatens  destruction 
to  the  world  imder  the  name  of  Reform ;  society  tot- 
ters ;  property  is  shaken  ;  and  the  universal  freedom  of 
thought  and  action,  of  which  so  many  boast,  is  the  pre- 
cursor of  social  storms  which  only  despotism  can  calm. 
Such  are  the  alaims  of  not  a  few ;  and  it  is  right  that 
dear  should  utter  its  prophecies,  as  well  as  hope.  But 
It  is  the  true  office  of  fear  to  give  a  wise  direction  to 
faiunan  eSort^  nat  to  chill  or  destroy  it.     To  despair  of 
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the  race,  even  in  the  worst  times,  is  unmanly,  unchris- 
tian. How  much  more  so  in  times  like  the  present  ! 
What  I  most  lament  in  these  apprehensions  is,  the  utter 
distrust  of  human  nature  which  they  discover.  Its  high- 
est powers  are  thought  to  be  given  only  to  be  restrained. 
They  are  thought  to  be  safe  only  when  in  fetters.  To 
me,  there  is  an  approach  to  impiety  in  thinking  so  mean- 
ly of  God's  greatest  work.  Human  nature  is  not  a 
tiger  which  needs  a  constant  chain.  In  this  ease  it  is 
the  chain  which  makes  the  tiger.  It  is  the  oppressor 
who  has  made  man  fit  only  for  a  yoke. 

When  I  look,  into  the  great  movements  of  the  crge^ 
particularly  as  manifested  in  our  own  country,  they  seem 
to  me  to  justify  no  overwhelming  fear.  True,  ibey  are 
earnest  and  wide  spreading ;  but  the  objects  to  which 
they  are  directed  are  pledges  against  extensive  harm. 
For  example,  ought  the  general  diffusion  of  science  and 
literature  and  thought  to  strike  dread  ?  Do  habits  of 
reading  breed  revolt  ?  Does  the  astronomer  traverse 
the  skies,  or  the  geologist  pierce  the  earth,  to  gather 
materials  for  assault  on  the  social  state  ?  Does  the 
study  of  nature  stir  up  rebellion  against  its  Author  ?  Is 
it  the  lesson  which  men  learn  from  history,  that  they  are 
ro  better  their  condition  by  disturbing  the  state  ?  Does 
the  reading  of  poetry  train  us  to  insurrection  ?  Does 
the  diffusion  of  a  sense  of  beauty  through  a  people  io- 
dine them  to  tumuh  ?  Are  not  works  of  genius  and 
the  fine  arts  soothing  influences  f  Is  not  a  shelf  of 
books  in  a  poor  man's  house  some  pledge  of  his  keep- 
ing the  peace  ?  It  is  not  denied  that  thought,  in  its 
freedom,  questions  and  assails  the  holiest  truth.  But  is 
truth  so  weak,  so  puny,  as  to  need  to  be  guarded  hy 
bayonets  from  assault  ?    Has  truth  no  beauty,  no  might  ¥ 
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Has  the  human  soul  no  power  to  weigh  its  et idence,  to 
reverence  its  grandeur  ?  Besides,  does  not  freedom  of 
thought,  when  most  unrestrained,  carry  a  conservative 
power  in  itself?  In  such  a  state  of  things  the  erring  do 
not  all  embrace  the  same  error.  Whilst  truth  is  une 
and  the  same,  falsehood  is  iuBnitely  various.  It  is  a 
house  divided  against  itself,  and  cannot  stand.  Error 
soon  passes  away,  unless  upheld  by  restraint  on  thouglit. 
History  tells  us,  and  the  lesson  is  invaluable,  that  tiie 
physical  force  which  has  put  down  free  inquiry  has  been 
the  main  bulwark  of  the  superstitions  and  illusions  of 
past  ages. 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  look  at  the  chief  direction  of 
the  universal  activity  of  the  tfge,  we  shall  find  that  it  is 
a  conservative  one,  so  as  to  render  social  convulsion 
next  to  impossible.  On  what,  after  all,  are  the  main 
energies  of  this  resdessness  spent  ?  On  property,  on 
wealth.  High  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  are  running  the 
race  of  accumulation.  Property  is  the  prize  for  which 
all  strain  their  nerves  ;  and  the  vast  majority  compass  in 
some  measure  this  end.  And  is  such  a  society  in  dan- 
ger of  convukion  f  Is  tumult  the  way  to  wealth  ?  Is 
a  state  of  insecurity  coveted  by  men  who  own  some- 
thing and  hope  for  more  f  Are  civil  laws,  which,  after 
all,  have  property  for  their  chief  concern,  very  likely  to 
be  trodden  under  foot  by  its  worshippers  ?  Of  all  the 
dreams  of  fear,  few  seem  to  me  more  baseless  than  the 
dread  of  anarchy  among  a  people  who  are  possessed 
almost  to  a  man  with  the  passion  for  gain.  I  am  espe-" 
cially  amused,  when,  among  such  a  people,  I  sometimes 
hear  of  danger  to  property  and  society  from  enthusias- 
tic, romantic  reformers  who  preach  levelling  doctrines, 
equality  of  wealth,  quaker  plainness  of  dress,  vegetable 
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A  food,  and  conunuDity-s^stems  where  aB  are  to  toil  and 
divide  eardfngs  alike.  What !  Danger  from  roroaoce 
and  enthusiasm  in  this  moiiey-getting,  self-seeking,  self- 
indulging,  self-displaying  land  ?  /  I  confess  that  to  me  it 
is  a  comfort  to  see  some  outbreak  of  enthusiasm,  wbeth- 
cr  transcendental,  philanthropic,  or  religious,  as  a  proof 
that  the  human  spirit  is  not  wholly  ingulfed  m  matter 
and  business,  that  it  can  Kft  up  a  little  the  moootains  of 
vvorldliness  and  sense  with  which  it  is  so  borne  dowo. 
It  will  he  time  enough  to  fear,  when  we  shall  see  fanat* 
icism  of  any  kind  stoppii^,  ever  so  little,  the  wheeb 
of  business  or  pleasure,  driving,  ever  so  little,  from 
man's  mind  the  idea  of  gain,  or  from  woman's  the  love 
of  display.  Are  any  of  you  dreading  an  innovatiag  en- 
thusiasm ?  You  need  only  to  step  into  the  streets  to  be 
assured  that  property  and  the  world  are  standing  their 
ground  against  the  spirit  of  reform  as  stoutly  as  the  most 
worldly  man  could  desire. 

Another  view  which  quiets  my  fear  as  to  social  order, 
from  the  universal  activity  of  the  times,  is  the  fiict,  that 
this  activity  appears  so  much  in  the  form  of  steady  la- 
bor. It  is  one  distinction  of  modern  over  ancient  tiroes, 
that  we  have  grown  more  patient  of  toil.  Our  danger 
is  from  habits  of  drudgery.  The  citizens  of  Greece 
and  Rome  were  above  work.  We  seem  to  work  with 
something  of  the  instinct  of  the  ant  and  the  bee  ;  and 
this  is  no  mean  security  against  lawlessness  and  revolt. 

Another  circumstance  of  our  times  which  favors  a 
quiet  state  of  things  b,  the  love  of  comforts  which  the 
progress  of  arts  and  industry  has  spread  over  the  com- 
munity. In  feudal  ages  and  ancient  times  the  mass  of 
the  population  had  no  such  pleasant  homes,  no  such 
defences  against  cold  and  storms,  no  such  decent  ap- 
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parel,  no  such  abundant  and  savory  n^eals^  as  fall  to  the 
lot  of  our  population.  Now  it  must  be  confessed, 
though  not  very  flattering  to  human  nature,  that  men  are 
very  slow  to  part  with  these  comforts  even  in  defence 
of  a  good  cause,  much  less  to  throw  them  away  in  wild 
and  senseless  civil  broils. 

Another  element  of  security  in  the  present  is,  the 
strength  of  domestic  aflfection.  Christianity  has  given 
new  sacredness  to  home,  new  tenderness  to  love,  new 
force  to  the  ties  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child. 
Social  order  is  dear  to  us  aU,  as  encircling  and  shelter- 
ing our  homes.  In  ancient  and  rude  times  the  family 
bond  was  comparatively  no  restraint.  We  should  all 
pause  before  we  put  io  peril  beings  whom  we  hold  most 
dear. 

Once  more ;  Christianity  is  a  pledge  of  social  order 
which  none  of  us  sufficiently  prize.  Weak  as  its  influ- 
ence seems  to  be,  there  are  vast  numbers  into  whom  it 
has  infused  sentiments  of  justice,  of  kindness,  of  rever- 
ence for  God,  and  of  deep  concern  for  the  peace  and 
order  of  the  state.  Rapine  and  bloodshed  would  awaken 
now  a  horror  altogether  unknown  in  ages  in  which  this 
mild  and  divine  truth  had  not  exerted  its  power. 

With  all  these  influences  in  favor  of  social  influence, 
have  we  much  to  fear  from  the  free,  earnest,  universal 
movements  of  our  times  ?  I  believe  that  the  very  ex- 
tension of  human  powers  is  to  bring  with  it  new  checks 
against  their  abuse. 

The  prosperous  part  of  society  are,  of  course,  par- 
ticularly liable  to  the  fear  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
They  see  danger  especially  in  the  extension  of  [>ower 
and  freedom  of  all  kinds  to  the  laboring  classes  of  so- 
ciety.   They  look  with  a  jealous  eye  on  attempts  to  elc" 
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rate  these,  though  one  would  think  that  to  improve  a 
raan  was  the  surest  way  to  disarm  his  violence.     They 
talk  of  agrarianism.     They  dread  a  system  of  universal 
pillage.     They  dread  a  conspiracy  of  the  needy  against 
the  rich.     Now  the  manual  laborer  has  burdens  enough 
to  bear  without  the  load  of  groundless  suspicion  or  re- 
proach.    It  ought  to  be  understood  that  the  great  ene- 
mies to  society  are  not  found  in  its  poorer  ranks.     The 
mass  may,  indeed,  be  used  as  tools;  but  the  stirring 
and  guiding  powers  of  insurrection  are  found  above. 
Communities  fall  by  the  vices  of  the  prosperous  ranks. 
We  are  referred  to  Rome,  which  was  robbed  of  her 
liberties  and  reduced  to  the  most  degrading  vassalage  by 
the  lawlessness  of  the  Plebeians,  who  sold  themselves  to 
demagogues,  and  <gave  the  republic  into  the  hands  of  a 
dictator.     But  what  made  the  Plebeians  an  idle,  disso- 
lute, rapacious  horde  ?     It  was  the  system  of  universal 
rapine  which,  under  the  name  of  conquest,  had   been 
carried  on  for  ages  by  Patricians,  by  all  the  powers  of 
the  state  ;  a  system  which  glutted  Rome  with  the  spoils 
of  the  pillaged  world  ;  which  fed  her  population  without 
labor,  from  the  public  treasures,  and  corrupted  them  by 
public  shows.     It  was  this  which  helped  to  make  the 
metropolis  of  the  earth  a  sink  of  crime  and  pollution 
such  as  the  world  had  never  known.     It  was  time  that 
the  grand  robber-state  should  be  cast  down  from   her 
guilty  eminence.     Her  brutish  populace,  which  followed 
Caesar's  car  with  shouts,  was  not  worse  than  the  venal, 
crouching  senate  which  registered  his  decrees.     Let  not 
(he  poor  bear  the  burden  of  the  rich.     At  this  moment 
we  are  groaning  over  the  depressed  and  dishonored  state 
of  our  country ;  and  who,  let  me  ask,  have  shaken  its 
credit,  and  made  so  many  of  its  institutions  bankrunt  ? 
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The  poor,  or  the  rich  ?  Whence  is  it  that  the  incomes 
of  the  widoW)  the  orphan,  the  aged  have  been  narrowed, 
and  muhitudes  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  brought  to  the 
brink  of  want  ?  Is  it  from  an  outbreak  of  popular  fury  ? 
Is  it  from  gangs  of  thieves  sprung  from  the  mob  ?  We 
know  the  truth,  and  it  shows  us  where  the  great  danger 
to  property  lies. 

Cooununities  fall  by  the  vices  of  the  great,  not  the 
small.  The  French  Revolution  is  perpetually  sounded 
in  our  ears  as  a  warning  against  the  lawlessness  of  the 
people.  But  whence  came  this  Revolution  ?  Who  were 
the  re^cides  ?  Who  beheaded  Louis  the  "Sia^eenth  ? 
You  tell  me  the  Jacobins  ;  but  history  tells  a  difierent^t^le. 
I  will  show  you  the  beheaders  of  Louis  the  Sixteentl 
They  were  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  the  Regent  who  fol- 
lowed him,  and  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  These  brought  their 
descendant  to  the  guillotine.  The  priesthood  who  revoked 
the  edict  of  Nantz,  and  drove  from  France  the  skill  and 
industry  and  virtue  and  piety  which  were  the  sinews  of  her 
strength ;  the  statesmen  who  intoxicated  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth with  the  scheme  of  universal  empire  ;  the  profli- 
gate, prodigal,  shameless  Orleans ;  and  the  still  more 
brutalised  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  with  his  court  of  panders 
and  prostitutes ;  these  made  the  nation  bankrupt,  broke 
asunder  the  bond  of  loyalty,  and  overwhelmed  the 
throne  and  altar  in  ruins.  We  hear  of  the  horrors 
of  the  Revolution ;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  we 
recollect  the  effect  without  thinking  of  the  guiltier 
cause.  The  Revolution  was  indeed  a  scene  of  horror  ; 
but  when  I  look  back  on  the  reigns  which  preceded 
it,  and  which  made  Paris  almost  one  great  stew  and 
gaming-house,  and  when  I  see  altar  and  throne  dese- 
crated by  a  licentiousness  unsurpassed  in  any  former 
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tge,  I  look  on  scenes  as  shocking  to  the  ctlm  and  aeareli- 
ing  eye  of  reason  and  virtue  as  the  tenth  of  August  and 
the  massacres  of  September.  Bloodshed  is  indeed  a 
terrible  spectacle  ;  but  there  are  other  things  almost  as 
fearful  as  blood.  There  are  crimes  that  do  not  make 
us  start  and  turn  pale  like  the  guillotine,  but  are  deatllier 
in  their  workings.  God  forbid,  that  I  should  say  a  word 
to  weaken  the  thrill  of  horror  with  which  we  contem- 
plate the  outrages  of  the  French  Revolution !  But 
when  I  hear  that  Revolution  quoted  to  frighten  us  from 
reform,  to  show  us  the  danger  of  lifting  up  the  depressed 
and  ignorant  mass,  I  must  ask  whence  it  came  ;  and  the 
answer  is,  that  jt  came  from  the  intolerable  weight  of 
vinisgovernment  and  tyranny^  from  the  utter  want  of  cut- 
ure  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  from  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  great  too  deep  to  be  purged  away  except  by 
'  destruction.  I  am  also  compelled  to  remember  that* the 
/people,  in  this  their  singular  madness,  wrought  far  less 
/woe  than  kings  and  priests  have  wrought,  as  a  familiar 
Lthing,  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  All  the  murders  of  the 
French  Revolution  did  not  amount,  I  think,  by  one  Sftfa, 
to  those  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's.  The 
priesthood  and  the  throne,  in  one  short  night  and  daj, 
{hed  more  blood,  and  that  the  best  blood  of  France, 
chan  was  spilled  by  Jacobinism  and  all  other  forms  of 
violence  during  the  whole  Revolution.  Even  the  atheism 
and  infidelity  of  Frsince  were  due  chiefly  to  a  licentious 
priesthood  and  a  licentious  court.  It  was  religion,  so 
called,  that  dug  her  own  grave.  In  offering  this  plea 
for  the  multitude  I  have  no  desire  to  transfer  to  the  mul« 
titude  uncontrolled  political  power.  I  look  at  power  in 
all  hands  with  jealousy.  I  wish  neither  rich  nor  pour  to 
be  my  masters.     What  Twish  is,  the  improvement,  tfaa 
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elevation  of  all  chsses,  attd  especially  of  th6  mosi 
numerous  class,  because  the  most  numerous,  because  the 
many  are  mankind,  and  because  no  social  progress  can 
be  hoped  but  from  influences  which  penetrate  and  raise 
the  mass  of  men.  The  mass  knust  not  be  confined  and 
kept  down  through  a  vague  dread  of  revolutions.  A 
social  order  requiring  such  a  sactifice  would  be  too 
dearly  bought.  No  order  should  satisfy  us  but  that 
which  is  in  harmony  with  universal  improvement  and 
freedom. 

In  the  general  tone  of  this  Discourse  it  may  be  thought 
that  I  have  proposed  to  vindicate  the  present  age.  1  have 
no  such  thought.  I  would  improve,  not  laud  it.  I  feel  its 
imperfections  and  corruptions  as  deeply  as  any,  though  I 
may  be  most  shocked  by  features  that  give  others  little 
pain.  The  saddest  aspect  of  the  age,  to  me,  is  that  which 
undoubtedly  contributes  to  social  order.  It  is  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  multitude  of  men  In  outward,  material 
mterests  ;  it  is  the  selfish  prudence  which  is  never  tired 
of  the  labor  of  accumulation,  and  which  keeps  men 
steady,  regular,  respectable  drudges  from  morning  to 
night.  The  cases  of  a  few  murders,  great  crimes,  lead 
multitudes  to  exclaim,  How  wicked  this  age  !  But  the 
worst  sign  is  the  chaining  down  of  almost  all  the  minds 
of  a  community  to  low,  perishable  interests.  It  is  a  sad 
thought,  that  the  infinite  energies  of  the  soul  have  no 
higher  end  than  to  cover  the  back,  and  fill  the  belly,  and 
keep  caste  in  society.  A  few  nerves,  hardly  visible,  on 
the  surface  of  the  tongue,  create  most  of  the  endless 
stir  around  us.  Undoubtedly,  eating  and  drinking,  dress- 
mg,  house-building,  and  caste-keeping,  are  matters  not 
to  be  despised ;  moM  of  them  are  essential.  But  surely 
life  has  a  higher  use  than  to  sidorn  this  body  which  is  so 
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BOon  to  be  wrapped  b  grave-clothes,  than  to  keep  wann 
and  flowing  the  blood  which  is  so  soon  to  be  cold  and 
stagnant  in  the  tomb.  I  rejoice  in  the  boundless  activi- 
ty of  the  age,  and  I  expect  much  of  it  to  be  given  to 
our  outward  wants.  But  over  all  this  activity  there 
should  preside  the  great  idea  of  that  which  is  alone 
ourselves  ;  of  our  bward,  spiritual  nature  ;  of  the  think- 
ing, immortal  soul ;  of  our  supreme  good,  our  chief  end, 
which  is,  to  bring  out,  cultivate,  and  perfect  our  highest 
powers,  to  become  wise,  holy,  disinterested,  noble  be- 
ings, to  unite  ourselves  to  God  by  love  and  adoration, 
and  to  revere  his  image  in  his  children.  The  vast  ac- 
J  tivi^  of  this  age,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  is  too  much 
confined  to  the  sensual  and  material,  to  gain  and  pleas- 
ure and  show.  Could  this  activity  be  swayed  and  puri- 
fied by  a  noble  aim,  not  a  single  comfort  of  life  would 
be  retrenched,  whilst  its  beauty  and  grace  and  interest 
would  be  unspeakably  increased. 
r  There  is  another  dark  feature  of  this  age.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  collision,  contention,  discord,  which  breaks 
:  forth  in  religion,  in  politics,  in  business,  in  private  af- 
I  fairs ;  a  result  and  necessary  issue  of  the  selfishness 
which  prompts  the  endless  activity  of  life.  The  oiighty 
forces  which  are  this  moment  acting  in  society  are  not 
and  cannot  be  in  harmony,  for  they  are  not.  governed  by 
Love.  They  jar  ;  they  are  discordant.  Life  now  has 
litde  music  in  it.  It  is  not  only  on  the  field  of  battle  tliat 
men  fight.  They  fight  on  the  exchange.  ;  Business  is 
war,  a  conflict  of  skill,  management,  and  too  often 
fraud  ;  to  snatch  the  prey  from  our  neighbour  is  the  end 
of  all  this  stir.  Religion  is  war ;  Christians,  forsaking 
their  one  Lord,  gather  under  various  standards  to  gain 
victory  for  their  sects.     Politics  are  war^  breaking  the 
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whole  people  into  fierce  and  unscrupulous  parties,  wbicb 
forget  their  country  b  conflicts  for  ofiice  and  power. 
The  age  needs  nothii^  more  than  peace-makers,  men 
of  serene,  commanding  virtue,  to  preach  in  life  and 
word  the  gospel  of  human  brotherhood,  to  allay  the  fires 
of  jealousy  and  hate. 

I  have  named  discouraging  aspects  of  our  time  to 
show  that  I  am  not  bUnd  to  the  world  I  live  m.  But  I 
still  hcipe  for  thebaman^xace.  Indeed,  I  could  not  livc^ 
without  hope.  Were  I  to  look  on  the  world  as  many 
do,  were  I  to  see  in  it  a  maze  without  a  plan,  a  whirl 
of  changes  without  aim,  a  stage  for  good  and  evil  to 
fight  without  an  issue,  an  endless  motion  without  pro- 
gress, a  world  where  sin  and  idolatry  are  to  triumph  for 
ever,  and  the  oppressor's  rod  never  to  be  broken,  I 
should  turn  from  it  with  sickness  of  heart,  and  care  not 
how  soon  the  sentence  of  its  destruction  were  fulfilled.i  ^ 
History  and  philosophy  plainly  show  to  me  m  humarn^, 
nature  the  foundation  and  promise  of  a  better  era,  andf  , 
Christianity  concurs  with  these^  The  thought  of  a 
higher  condition  of  the  world  was  the  secret  fire  which 
burned  in  the  soul  of  the  great  Founder  of  our  religion, 
and  m  his  first  followers.  That  he  was  to  act  on  all 
future  generations,  that  he  was  sowing  a  seed  which  was 
to  grow  up  and  spread  its  branches  over  all  nations,  this 
great  thought  never  forsook  him  in  life  and  death.  That 
ander  Christianity  a  civilization  has  grown  up  containing 
jn  itself  nobler  elements  than  are  found  in  earlier  forms 
of  society,  who  can  deny  ?  Great  ideas  and  feelings, 
oerived  fix>m  this  source,  are  now  at  work.  Amidst 
the  prevalence  of  crime  and  selfishness,  there  has  sprung 
op  in  the  human  heart  a  sentiment  or  principle  unknown 
in  earlier  ages,  an  enlarged  and  trustful  philanthropy, 
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which  recognizes  the  rights  of  every  huouun  beiiig,  which 
is  stirred  by  the  terrible  oppressions  and  corruptions  of 
the  world,  aqd  which  does  not  siu'ink  from  conflict  with 
evil  in  its  worst  forms.  There  has  sprung  up,  too,  a 
faith,  of  wUch  antiquity  knew  nothing,  in  the  final  vic- 
tory of  truth  and  right,  in  the  elevation  of  men  to  a 
clearer  intelligence,  to  more  fraternal  union,  and  to  a 
purer  worship.  This  faith  is  taking  its  plM^e  amoi^  the 
great  springs  of  human  action,  is  beeondng  even  a  pas- 
sion in  more  fervent  spirits.  I  hail  it  as  a  prophecy 
which  is  to  fnlfil  itself.  A  nature  capable  of  such  an 
aspiration  cannot  be  degraded  for  ever.  Ages  rolled 
away  before  it  was  learned  that  tins  world  of  matter 
which  we  tread  on  is  in  constant  motion.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  learn  that  the  intellectual,  moral,  social  world 
has  its  motion  too,  not  fixed  and  immutable  like  that  of 
matter,  but  one  which  the  free  will  of  men  is  to  carry 
on,  and  which,  instead  of  returning  into  itself  like  the 
earth's  orbit,  is  to  stretch  forward  for  ever.  This  hope 
lightens  the  mystery^and  burden  of  life.  It  is  a  star 
which  shines  on  me  in  the  darkest  night ;  and  I  should 
rejoice  to  reveal  it  to  the  eyes  of  my  fellow-creatures. 

I  have  thus  spoken  of  the  Present  Age.  In  these 
brief  words  what  a  world  of  thought  is  comprehended  ! 
what  infinite  movements  !  what  joys  and  sorrows  !  what 
hope  and  despair !  what  faith  and  doubt !  what  silent 
grief  and  loud  lament !  what  fierce  conflicts  and  subtle 
schemes  of  policy  !  what  private  and  public  revolutions  ! 
In  the  period  through  which  many  of  us  have  passed 
what  thrones  have  been  shaken  !  what  hearts  have  bled! 
what  millions  have  been  butchered  by  tbeur  fellow- 
creatures  !  what  hopes  of  philanthropy  have  been  blight- 
ed 1     Ad4  at  the  s^n^e  tin^e  what  magnificent  enter^ 
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pthes  bttve  heen  Bthieved !  what  netr  pit>rikice8  won  to 
science  imd  art!  wimt  rights  and  liberties  secured  to 
nations !  It  is  a  prtvflege  to  have  lived  in  an  age  ao 
stirring,  so  pregnant,  so  eventful.  It  is  an  age  never  to 
be  forgotten.  Its  voice  of  warning  and  encouragemeat 
is  never  to  die.  Its  impression  on  history  is  indelible. 
Amidst  its  events,  the  American  Revolution,  the  fint 
distinct,  solemn  asserdon  of  the  rights  of  meO)  and  the 
French  Revohition,  that  volcanit  force  wbich  shook  the 
earth  to  its  centt-e,  are  never  to  pass  from  men^s  minds. 
Over  this  age  the  night  will,  indeed,  gather  more  and 
more  as  time  rolls  awaj ;  bat  in  that  night  two  forms 
wiB  appear,  Washmgton  and  Napoleon,  the  one  a  lurid 
meteor,  the  other  a  benign,  serene,  and  undecajring  star. 
Another  American  name  will  live  in  history,  your  Frank- 
lin ;  and  the  kite  which  brought  lightning  from  heaven 
will  be  seen  sailing  b  the  clouds  by  remote  posterity, 
when  the  city  where  he  dwelt  may  be  known  only  by  its 
ruins.  There  is,  however,  something  greater  in  the 
age  than  its  greatest  men ;  it  is  the  appearance  of  a  new 
power  in  the  world,  the  appearance  of  the  multitude  of 
men  on  that  stage  where  as  yet  the  few  have  acted  their 
parts  alone.  This  influence  is  to  endure  to  the  end  of 
time.  What  more  of  the  present  is  to  survive  ?  ~  Per- 
haps mtkch,  of  which  we  now  take  no  note.  The  glory 
of  an  age  is  often  hidden  from  itself.  Perhaps  some 
word  has  been  spoken  in  our  day  which  we  have  not 
deigned  to  hear,  but  which  is  to  grow  clearer  and  louder 
through  all  ages.  Perhaps  some  silent  thinker  among 
us  is  at  work  in  his  closet  whose  name  is  to  fill  the 
earth.  Perhaps  there  sleeps  in  hb  cradle  some  reform* 
er  who  is  to  move  the  church  and  the  world,  who  is  to 
open  a  new  era  in  history,  who  is  to  fire  the  human  soul 
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wUb  new  hope  and  new  daring.  What  else  b  to  sur- 
vive the  age  ?  That  which  the  age  has  little  thou^ 
of«  but  which  is  living  in  us  all ;  I  mean  the  Soul,  the 
Inunortal  Spirit.  Of  thb  all  ages  are  the  unfoldings, 
and  it  is  greater  than  all.  We  must  not  feel,  in  the  con- 
temphtion  of  the  vast  movements  of  our  own  and  for- 
mer timesi  as  if  we  ourselves  were  nothing.  I  repeat  it, 
we  are  greater  than  all.  We  are  to  survive  our  ag^,  to 
comprehend  it,  and  to  pronounce  its  sentence.  As  yet, 
however,  we  are  encompassed  with  darkness.  The 
issues  of  our  time  how  obscure  !  The  Hiture  into  which 
it  opens  who  of  us  can  foresee  ?  To  the  Father  of  all 
Ages  I  commit  thb  future  with  humUe,  yet  coung^oos 
and  unfaltering  hope. 
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A  DISCOURSE 

nmuvmrnwD  in  thb 
rSESt  OONGRBGATIONAL  UNITAIUAN  CHURCH  OP  PHILA£BLPBIA« 

SovDAT,  Ma?  90,  1841. 


DISCOURSE  ON  THE  CHURCH. 


Matthkw  Tii.  21  -87 :  *'  Not  erery  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord, 
Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Many  will  say  to 
me  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  In  thy 
liijiie!  and  in  thy  name  have  cast  out  devils  t  and  in  thy  name 
done  many  wonderful  wwks?  And  then  will  I  profeis  unto 
them,  I  never  knew  you ;  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity. 

Therefore,  whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth 
them,  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man,  which  built  his  house 
upon  a  rock ;  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  eame,  and 
the  winda  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  hoose,'  and  it  fell  not ;  for  it 
iras  Ibnnded  upon  a  rock. 

And  every  one  that  heareth  these  tayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them 
not,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man,  which  buOt  hie  house 
upon  the  sand ;  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and 
the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  feU ;  and  great 
was  the  ^  of  it." 

These  words,  which  form  the  cotichisioti  of  Christ's 
Sermon  on  the  Motmt,  teach  a  great  truth)  namely, 
that  there  is  but  one  thing  essential  in  religiob,  and  this 
is,  the  doing  of  God's  will,  the  doidg  of  those  sayings 
or  precepts  of  Christ  which  constitute  the  substance  of 
that  memorable  discourse.  We  learn  thai  it  will  avail 
us  nothing  to  caH  Christ,  Lord,  Lord,  to  profess  our- 
selves  his  discipfes,  to  hear  his  words,  to  teach  in  his 
tiame,  to  take  our  place  m  his  church,  or  even  to  do 
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wonderful  works  or  miracles  in  attestation  of  Ids  tnitb,  if 
we  neglect  to  cherish  the  spirit  and  virtues  of  his  re- 
ligion. God  heeds  not  what  we  say,  but  what  we  are, 
and  what  we  do.  The  subjection  of  our  wills  to  the 
Divine,  the  mortification  of  sensual  and  selfish  propen- 
sities, the  cultivation  of  supreme  love  to  God,  and  of 
universal  justice  and  charity  towards  our  neighbour, 
—  this,  this  is  the  very  essence  of  religion ;  this  alone 
places  us  on  a  rock ;  this  is  the  end,  the  supreme  and 
ultimate  good,  and  is  to  be  prized  and  sought  above  all 
other  things. 

This  is  a  truth  as  simple  as  it  is  grand.  The  child 
can  understand  it ;  and  yet  men,  in  all  ages,  have  con- 
trived to  overlook  it ;  have  contrived  to  find  substitutes 
for  purity  of  heart  and  life  ;  have  hoped  by  some  other 
means  to  commend  themselves  to  God,  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Forms,  creeds,  churches,  the 
priesthood,  the  sacraments,  these  and  other  things  have 
been  exalted  into  supremacy.  The  grand  and  only 
qualification  for  heaven,  that  which  in  itself  is  heaven, 
the  virtue  and  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  has  been  ob- 
scured, depreciated ;  whilst  assent  to  certain  mysteries, 
or  union  with  certain  churches,  has  been  thought  the 
narrow  way  that  leads  to  life.  I  have  not  time  m  a 
single  discourse  to  expose  all  the  delusions  which  have 
spread  on  this  subject.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one, 
which  is  not  limited  to  the  past,  but  too  rife  in  our  own 
times. 

There  has  always  existed,  and  still  exists,  a  dispo- 
sition to  attach  undue  importance  to  '^the  church" 
which  a  man  belongs  to.  To  be  a  member  of  "  the 
true  church  "  has  been  insisted  on  as  essential  to  hih 
man  salvation.    Multitudes  have  sought  C/Omfort,  and  not 
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Beldom  found  their  ruin,  in  the  notion,  that  they  were  em- 
braced in  the  motherly  arms  of  ^^  the  true  church"  ;  for 
with  this  they  have  been  satisfied.  Professed  Chris- 
tians have  fought  about  ^'  the  church  "  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.  The  Roman  Catholic  shifts 
the  gate  of  heaven  on  you  because  you  will  not  enter  his 
^^  church."  Among  the  Protestants  are  those  who  tell 
you  that  the  promises  of  Christianity  do  not  belong  to 
you,  be  your  character  what  it  may,  unless  you  receive 
the  Christian  ordinances  from  the  ministers  of  their 
^^  church."  Salvation  is  made  to  flow  through  a  certain 
priesthood,  through  an  hereditary  order,  through  par- 
ticular rites  administered  by  consecrated  functionaries. 
Even  among  denominations  in  which  such  exclusive 
claims  are  not  set  up  you  will  still  meet  the  idea,  that  a 
man  is  safer  in  their  particular  ^^  church "  than  else- 
where ;  so  that  something  distmct  from  Christian  purity 
of  heart  and  life  is  made  the  way  of  salvation. 

This  error  I  wish  to  expose.     I  wish  to  show  that 
Christ's  spirit,^  Christ's  virtue,  or  ^^  the  doing  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,^'  is  the  great  end  of  our  religion, 
the  only  essential  thing,  and  that  all  other  things  are  im- 
portant only  as  ministering  to  this.     I  know,  indeed,  that 
yeij,  many  acknowledge   the  doctrine  now  expressed.^, 
But  too  often  their  conviction  is  not  deep  and  living,  and  ,  i, 
it  is  impaired  by  superstitious  notions  of  some  mysterious    V-^ 
saving  influence  in  ^'the  church,"  or  m   some  other j    / 
foreign  agency.   \To  meet  these  erroneous  tendencies,  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  prove  in  a  formal  way,  by  logical 
process,  the  supreme  importance,  blessedness,  and  glory 
of  righteousness,  of  sanctity,  of  love  towards  God  and 
man,  or  to  prove  that  nothing  eke  is  indispensable.    This 
truth  shines  by  its  own  light.     It  runs  through  the  whole 
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New  Testament ;  and  is  a  go^el  wHtten  in  the  3od  by 
a  divine  hand.  To  vindicate  it  against  the  cbims  set  up 
for  ^^  the  church,"  nothing  is  needed  but  to  offer  a  few 
plain  remarks  in  the  order  in  which  they  rise  up  of  them- 
selves to  my  mind. 

I  begin  With  the  remark,  that  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  Jesus  said  nothing  about  the  *'  church  "  ;  nor  do 
we  6nd  faim,  or  his  disciples,  hymg  down  anywhere  a 
definite  plan  for  its  organization,  or  a  ritual  for  its  wor- 
ship. Nor  ought  this  to  ^rprise  us.  It  "pns  the  very 
thing  to  be  expected  in  such  a  religion  as  Christianity. 
Judaism  was  intended  to  educate  a  particular  nation, 
half  civilized  and  surrounded  with  the  grossest  idolatry, 
and  accordingly  it  hedged  them  in  by  mtiltiplied  and  rigid 
forms.  But  Christianity  propbses^  as  its  grand  aim,  to 
spread  the  inward,  spiritual  worship  of  God  Airough  aB 
nations,  in  all  stages  of  society,  under  all  varieties  of 
climate,  government,  and  condition  ;  and  such  a  religion 
cannot  be  expected  to  confine  itself  to  any  particular 
outward  shape.  Especially  when  we  consideir  that  it  is 
destined  to  endure  through  all  ages,  to  act  on  aH^  to 
blend  itself  with  new  forms  of  society  and  with  the  high- 
est improvements  of  the  race,  it  cannot  be  expected  to 
ordain  an  immutable  mode  of  administration,  fant  tnnst 
leave  its  modes  of  worship  and  communion  to  con- 
form themselves  silently  and  gradually  to  the  Wants  and 
progress  of  humanity.  The  rites  and  arrangemients  whidi 
suit  one  period  lose  theit  significance  ot  efficiency  m 
another.  The  forms  which  minister  to  the  mind  now 
may  fetter  it  hereafter,  and  must  give  place  to  its  free 
unfolding.  A  system  wanting  this  freedom  and  flexiUe- 
ness  would  carry  strotig  proof  in  itself  of  not  having  been 
Intended  for  universality.     It  is  one  proof  of  Chlist's 
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having  cqbio  to  <*  inberit  all  natioiis,"  that  he  did  not  in- 
stitute for  all  oations  and  all  times  a  precise  machinery 
of  forms  and  outward  rules^  that  he  entered  into  no  mi- 
nute legislation  as  to  the  worship  and  government  of  his 
church,  but  left  these  outward  concerns  lo  be  swayed  by 
the  spirit  and  progress  of  successive  ages.  Of  conse- 
quence,  no  particular  order  of  the  church  can  be  essen- 
tial to  salvation.  No  church  can  pretend  that  its  consti 
tulion  is  defined  and  ordained  in  the  Scriptures  so  plainly 
and  undeniably  that  whoever  forsakes  it  gives  palpable 
proof  of  a  spirit  of  disobedience  to  God.  All  churches 
Are  enbraced  by  their  members  with  equal  religious 
reverence,  and  this  assures  us  that  in  all  God^s  favof 
may  be  equally  obtained. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  from  the  necessity  ol 
the  case,  the  church  assumed  at  first  a  form  which  il 
could  not  long  retain.  It  was  governed  by  the  apostles 
who  had  founded  it,  men  who  had  known  Christ  per* 
sonally,  and  received  his  truth  from  his  lips,  and  witnessed 
his  resurrection,  and  were  enriched  above  all  men  by  the 
miraculous  illuminations  and  aids  of  his  Spirit.  These 
presided  over  the  church  with  an  authority  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  to  which  none  after  them  could  wiili  any 
reason  pretend.  They  understood  ^^  the  mind  of  Christ " 
as  none  could  do  but  those  who  had  enjoyed  so  long  and 
close  an  intimacy  with  him  ;  and  not  only  were  they 
sent  forth  with  miraculous  powers,  but,  by  imposition  of 
their  hands,  similar  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  conferred  ot 
others.  This  presence  of  inspired  apostles  and  super 
natural  powers  gave  to  the  primitive  church  obvious  ani^ 
important  distinctions,  separating  it  widely  from  the  fornr 
which  it  was  afterwards  to  assume.  Of  this  we  have  9 
remarkable  proof  in  a  passage  of  Paul,  in  which  he  sets 
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before  us  the  offices  or  functions  exercised  in  the  lumi- 
nal church.  *^God  hath  set  in  the  church  apostles, 
prophets,  teachers,  miracles,  gifts  of  healings,  helps» 
governments,  diversities  of  tongues."  •  Now  of  all  these 
endowments  or  offices,  one  only,  that  of  teacher,  re- 
mains in  our  day.  The  apostles,  the  founders  and  he- 
roes of  the  primitive  church,  with  their  peculiar  powers, 
have  vanished,  leaving  as  their  representatives  their  writ- 
ings,  to  be  studied  alike  by  all.  Teachers  remain,  not 
because  they  existed  in  the  6rst  age,  but  because  their 
office,  from  its  nature,  and  from  the  condition  of  human 
nature,  is  needed  still.  The  office,  however,  has  under- 
gone an  important  change.  At  first  the  Christian  teach- 
er enjoyed  immediate  communication  with  the  apostles, 
and  received  miraculous  aids,  and  thus  enjoyed  means 
of  knowledge  possessed  by  none  of  bis  successors. 
The  Christian  minister  now  can  only  approach  the  apos- 
des  as  other  men  do,  that  is,  tlirough  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  which  they  have  left  us ;  and  he  has  no  other 
aid  from  above  in  interpreting  them  than  every  true 
Christian  enjoys.  The  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  greatest  of  promises,  is  made  without  distinction  to 
every  man,  of  every  office  or  rank,  who  perseveringly 
implores  the  Divine  help  ;  and  this  establishes  an  esscn* 
tial  equality  among  all.  Whether  teachers  are  to  coin 
tinue  in  the  brighter  ages  which  prophecy  announces  is 
rendered  doubtful  by  a  very  striking  prediction  of  the 
times  of  the  Messiah.  ^^  After  those  days,"  saith  the 
Lord,  ^^  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and 
write  it  in  their  hearts,  and  will  be  their  God,  and  they 
shall  be  my  people.  And  they  shall  teach  no  more 
every  man  his  neighbour,  and  eveiy  man  his  brother, 

•  1  Cor.  xii.  28. 
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saying,  ^  Know  the  Lord  ; '  for  they  shall  all  know  me, 
from  the  least  of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them/^  *  Is 
it  possible  .that  any  man,  with  a  clear  comprehension  of 
the  peculiarity  of  the  primitive  church,  can  look  back  to 
this  as  an  immutable  form  and  rule,  can  regard  any  church 
form  as  essential  to  salvation,  can  ascribe  to  outward  or- 
dinances, so  necessarily  fluctuating,  an  importance  to  be 
compared  with  that  which  belongs  to  the  immutable, 
everlasting  distinctions  of  holiness  and  virtue  ? 

The  church  as  at  first  constituted  presents  interesting 
and  beautiful  aspects.  It  was  not  a  forced  and  arbi- 
trary, but  free,  spontaneous  imion.  It  grew  out  of  the 
principles  and  feelings  of  human  nature.  Our  nature  is 
social.  We  cannot  live  alone.  We  cannot  shut  up  any 
great  feeling  in  our  hearts.  We  se^k  for  others  to  par- 
take it  with  us.  The  full  soul  finds  at  once  relief  and 
strength  in  sympathy.  This  is  especially  true  in  relig- 
ion, the  most  social  of  all  our  sentiments,  the  only  uni- 
versal bond  on  earth.  In  this  law  of  our  nature  the 
Christian  church  had  its  origin.  Christ  did  not  establish 
it  in  a  formal  way.  If  you  consult  the  New  Testament,  / 
you  do  not  find  Jesus  or  his  apostles  setting  about  the! 
task  of  forming  an  artificial  organization  of  the  first  dis-  \ 
ciples.  Read  in  the  book  of  Acts  the  simple,  touch^ 
ing  narratives  of  the  union  of  the  first  converts.  They 
^^  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul."  They  could  not 
be  kept  asunder.  The  new  truth  melted  them  into  one 
mass,  knit  them  into  one  body.  In  their  mutual  love 
they  could  not  withhold  from  one  another  their  posses- 
sions, but  had  all  things  in  common.  Blessed  unity  !  a 
type  of  that  oneness  and  harmony  which  a  purer  Chris- 
tianity is  to  spread  through  all  nations.     Among  those 

*  Jeremiah,  xxii.  33, 34< 
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early  eoATerts  the  most  gifted  and  enUgbtened  were 
chosen  to  be  teachers  in  public  assemblies.  To  theae 
assemblies  the, brotherhood  repaired  with  eagerness,  to 
hear  expositions  of  the  new  faith,  to  strengthen  one 
another's  loyalty  to  Christ,  and  to  be  open  witnesses  of 
him  in  the  world.  In  ibeir  meetings  they  were  lefi  very 
much  to  follow  the  usages  of  the  synagogue,  id  which 
they  had  been  brought  up ;  so  litde  did  Christianky 
trouble  itself  about  forms.  How  simple>  how  natural 
this  association  !  It  is  no  mystery.  It  grew  out  of  the 
plainest  wants  of  the  human  heart.  The  religioua  seif 
timent,  the  spirit  of  love  towards  God  and  roan,  awak- 
ened afresh  by  Christ,  craved  for  a  new  unioa  througb 
which  to  find  utterance  and  strei^:th.  And  shall  this 
church  union,  the  growth  of  the  Christian  spirit,  and  so 
plainly  subordinate  to  it,  usurp  its  ^kce,  or  in  any  way 
detract  from  its  sole  sufficiency,  from  its  supreme,  un- 
rivalled glory  ? 

/    The  church,  according  to  its  true  idea  and  purpose, 
'is  an  association  of  sincere,  genuine  followers  of  Christ; 
and  at  first  this  idea  was  in  a  good  degree  realised. 
The  primitive  disciples  were  drawn  to  Christ  by  con- 
viction.    They  met  together  and   confessed  him,   not 
from  usage^jasbion,  or  education,  but  in  opposition  to 
\  'all  these,  fin  that  age,  profession  and  practice,  the  form 
*^  ^  and  the  spirit,  the  reality  and  the  outward  signs  of  re- 
^  ligion  went  together.  "^  But  with  the  growth  of  the  church 
its  life  declined  ;  its  great  idea  was  obscured  ;  the  name 
remained,  and  sometimes  little  more  than  the  Aame.     It 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  very  spirit  to  which  Chris* 
tianity  is  most  hostile,  the  passion  for  power,  dominion, 
pomp,  and  preeminence,  struck  its  deepest  roots  in  th€ 
church.     The  church  became  the  very  stronghold  of 
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the  lusts  and  vices  which  Christianity  most  abhors.  Ac- 
cordingly i's  history  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  rec- 
ords of  past  times.  It  is  sad  enough  to  read  the  blood- 
stained annals  of  worldly  empires  '^  but  when  we  see  the' 
spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ  a  prey  for  ages  to  usurping 
popes,  prelates,  or  sectarian  chiefs,  inflamed  with  big- 
otry and  theological  hate  and  the  lust  of  rule,  and  driven 
by  these  fires  of  hell  to  grasp  the  temporal  sword,  to 
persecute,  torture,  imprison,  butcher  their  brethren,  to 
mix  with  and  embitter  national  wars,  and  to  convulse  the 
whole  Christian  world,  we  experience  a  deeper  gloom, 
and  are  more  tempted  to  despair  of  our  race.  History 
has  not  a  darker  page  than  that  which  records  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Albigenses,  or  the  horrors  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. And  when  we  come  to  later  times,  the  church 
wears  any  thing  rather  than  ^'  Holiness  "  inscribed  on 
her  front.  How  melancholy  to  a  Christian,  the  history 
lately  given  us  by  Ranke  of  the  reaction  of  Catholicism 
against  Protestantism  !  Throughout  we  see  the  eccle- 
siastical powers  resorting  to  force  as  the  grand  instru- 
ment of  conversion ;  thus  proving  their  alliance,  not 
with  heaven,  but  with  earth  and  hell.  If  we  take  broad 
views  of  the  church  in  any  age  or  land,  how  seldom  do 
we  see  the  prevalence  of  true  sanctity  !  How  many  of 
its  ministers  preach  for  lucre  or  display,  preach  what 
they  do  not  believe,  or  deny  their  doctrines  in  their 
lives  !  How  many  congregations  are  there,  made  up  in 
a  great  degree  of  worldly  men  and  women,  who  repair 
to  the  house  of  God  from  usage,  or  for  propriety's  sake, 
or  from  a  vague  notion  of  being  saved  ;  not  from  thirst 
for  the  Divine  Spirit,  not  from  a  fulness  of  heart  which 
longs  to  pour  itself  forth  in  prayer  and  praise  !  Such 
is  the  church.     We  are  apt,  indeed,  to  make  it  an  ab« 
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straction,  or  to  separate  it  in  our  thoughts  from  the  iiv 
dividuals  who  compose  it ;  and  thus  it  becomes  to  us  <i 
holy  thing,  and  we  ascrihe  to  it  strange  powers.  Theo- 
logians speak  of  it  as  a  unity,  a  mighty  whole,  one  and 
the  same  in  all  ages  ;  and  in  this  way  the  imagination  Is 
cheated  into  the  idea  of  its  marvellous  sanctity  and  gran- 
deur. But  we  must  separate  between  the  theory  or  ihc 
purpose  of  the  church  and  its  actual  state.  When  we 
come  down  to  facts,  we  see  it  to  be,  not  a  mysterious, 
Anmutable  unity,  but  a  collection  of  fluctuating,  divided, 
warring  individuals,  who  bring  into  it,  too  often,  hearts 
and  hands  any  thing  but  pure.  Painful  as  it  is,  we  must 
see  things  as  they  are ;  and  so  domg,  we  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  infinite  absurdity  of  ascribing  to  such  a 
church  mysterious  powers,  of  supposing  that  it  can  con- 
fer holiness  on  its  members,  or  that  the  circumstance 
of  being  joined  to  it  is  of  the  least  moment  in  compar- 
ison with  purity  of  heart  and  life. 

Purity  of  heart  and  life,  Christ's  spirit  of  love  towards 
God  and  man  ;  this  is  all  in  all.  This  b  the  only  es- 
sential thing.  The  church  is  important  only  as  it  min- 
isters to  this  ;  and  every  church  which  so  ministers  is  a 
good  one,  no  matter  how,  when,  or  where  it  grew  up, 
no  matter  whether  it  worship  on  its  knees  or  on  its  feet, 
or  whether  its  ministers  are  ordained  by  pope,  bishop, 
presbyter,  or  people ;  these  are  secondary  things,  and 
of  no  comparative  moment.  The  church  which  opens 
on  heaven  is  that,  and  that  only,  in  which  the  spirit  of 
heaven  dwelk.  The  church  whose  worship  rises  to 
God's  ear  is  that,  and  that  only,  where  the  soul  ascends. 
No  matter  whether  it  be  gathered  in  cathedral  or  bam  ; 
whether  it  sit  in  silence,  or  send  up  a  hymn  ;  whethei 
the  minister  speak  from   carefully  prepared  m>tes>  oi 
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from  immediate,  fervent,  irrepressible  suggestion.  If 
God  be  loved,  ^nd  Jesus  Christ  be  welcomed  to  the 
soul,  and  his  instrjuctions  be  meekly  and  wisely  heard, 
and  the  solemn  purpose  grow  up  to  do  all  duty  amidst 
all  conflict^  sacri&ce,  and  tpmptation,  then  the  true  end 
of  ibe  church  is.aiiswiered.  ^^  This  is  no  other  than  the 
house  of:  God,  the  gatetof  heaven/' 

In  these  remarks  I  do. not. mean  that  all  churches  are 
of  equal  worth*  Some  undoubtedly  correspond  more 
than  others  to  the  spirit-  apd  purpose  of  Christianity,  to 
the  simple  usages  of  the  primiiive  disciples,  and  to  the 
principles  of  human  nature*  All  have  their  supersti- 
tions and  corruptions,,  but  some  are.  more  pure  than  the 
rest;  and  we  are  bound'  to  seek  that  which  is  purest, 
which  corresponds  most  to  the  Divine  will.  As  far  as 
we  have  power  to  select,  we  should  go  to  the  church 
where  we  shall  be  most  helped  to  become  devout,  disin- 
terested, and  morally  strongs  Our  salvation,  liowever, 
does  not  depend  on  our  finding  the  best  church  on  earth, 
foi  this  may  be  distant  or  unknown.  Amidst  diversities 
of  administrations  there  i$  the  same  spirit.  In  all  re* 
ligious  societies  professing  Christ  as  their  Lord,  the 
plainest,  grandest. truths  of  religipn  will  ahuost  certainly 
be  taught,  and  some  souls  may  be  found  touched  and 
enlightened  from  above.  This  is  a  plain,  undeniable 
fact.  In  all  sects,  various  as  they  are,  good  and  holy 
men  may  be  found  ;  nor  can  we  tell  in  which  the  holiest 
have  grown  up.  The  church,  then,  answers  its  end  in 
all  ;  for  its  only  end  is,  to  minister  to  human  virtue.  It 
is  delightful  to  read  in  the  records  of  all  denominations 
ilie  lives  of  eminent  Christians  who  have  given  up  every 
thing  for  their  religion,  who  have  been  faithful  unto 
death,  who  have  shed   around  them  the  sweet  light  and 
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fragrance  of  Christian  hope  and  love.  We  cannot,  ihen, 
well  choose  amiss,  if  we  choose  the  church  which,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  best  represents  the  grand  ideas  of  Christ, 
and  speaks  most  powerfully  to  our  consciences  and 
hearts.  This  church,  however,  we  must  not  choose 
for  our  brother.  He  differs  from  us,  probably,  in  tem- 
perament, in  his  range  of  intellect,  or  in  the  impressions 
which  education  and  habit  have  given  him.  Perhaps  the 
worship  which  most  quickens  you  and  me  may  hardly 
keep  our  neighbour  awake.  He  must  be  approached 
through  the  heart  and  imagination  ;  we  through  the  rea- 
son.  *What  to  him  is  fervor  passes  with  us  for  nobe. 
What  to  him  is  an  imposing  form  is  to  us  vain  show. 
Condemn  him  not.  Tf,  in  his  warmer  atmosphere,  he 
builds  up  a  stronger  faith  in  God  and  a  more  steadfast 
choice  of  perfect  goodness  than  ourselves,  his  church  is 
better  to  him  than  ours  to  us. 

One  great  error  in  regard  to  churches  contributes  to 
the  false  estimate  of  them  as  essential  to  salvation.  We 
imagine  that  the  church,  the  minister,  the  worship  cao 
do  something  for  us  mechanically  ;  that  there  are  certain 
mysterious  influences  in  what  we  call  a  holy  place,  which 
may  act  on  us  without  our  own  agency.  It  is  not  so. 
The  church  and  the  minister  can  do  little  for  us  in  com* 
parison  with  what  we  must  do  for  ourselves,  and  nothing 
for  us  without  ourselves.  They  become  to  us  blessings 
through  our  own  activity.  Every  man  must  be  his  own 
priest.  It  is  his  own  action,  not  the  minister's,  it  is  the 
prayer  issuing  from  his  own  heart,  not  from  another's  lips, 
which  aids  him  in  the  church.  The  church  does  him 
good  only  as  by  its  rites,  prayers,  hymns,  and  sermons 
it  wakes  up  his  spirit  to  think,  feel,  pray,  praise,  and  re- 
solve.   The  church  is  a  help,  not  a  force.    It  acts  on  us 
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oy  rational  and  moral  means,  and  not  by  mystical  opera- 
tions. Its  influence  resembles  precisely  that  which  is 
exerted  out  of  church.  Its  efficiency  depends  chiefly 
on  the  clearness,  simplicity,  sincerity,  love,  and  zeal 
with  which  the  minister  speaks  to  our  understandings, 
consciences,  and  hearts  ;  just  as  in  common  life  we  are 
benefited  by  the  clearness  and  energy  with  wliich  our 
friends  set  before  us  what  is  good  and  pure.  The  church 
is  adapted  to  our  free  moral  nature.  It  acts  on  us  as 
rational  and  responsible  beings,  and  serves  us  through 
our  own  efficiency.  From  these  views  we  learn  that  the 
glory  of  the  church  does  not  lie  in  any  particular  govern- 
ment or  form,  but  in  the  wisdom  with  which  it  com- 
bines such  influences  as  are  fitted  to  awaken  and  purily 
the  soul. 

Am  I  asked  to  state  more  particularly  what  these  in- 
fluences are  to  which  the  church  owes  its  efficacy  ?  I 
reply,  that  they  are  such  as  may  be  foimd  in  all  church* 
es,  in  all  denominations.  The  first  is,  the  character  of 
tne  minister.  This  has  an  obvious,  immediate,  and 
powerful  bearing  on  the  great  spiritual  purpose  of  the 
church.  I  say,  his  character,  not  his  ordination.  Ordi- 
nation has  no  end  but  to  introduce  into  the  sacred  office 
men  qualified  for  its  duties,  and  to  give  an  impression  of 
its  importance.  It  is  by  his  personal  endowments,  by 
his  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  worth,  by  his  faith- 
fulness and  zeal,  and  not  through  any  mysterious  cere- 
mony or  power,  that  the  minister  enlightens  and  edifies  the 
church.  What  matters  it  how  he  is  ordained  or  set  aj^art. 
if  he  give  himself  to  his  work  in  the  fear  of  God  ?  What 
matters  it  who  has  laid  hands  on  him,  or  whether  he  stand 
up  in  surplice  or  drab  coat  ?  I  go  to  church  to  be  bene- 
fited, not  by  hands  or  coats,  but  by  the  action  of  an  en* 
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tightened  and^oly  teacher  on  nrjr'mfaid  and  heart ;  not  an 
overpowering,  irresistible  action,  but  such  as  becomes 
effectual  through  my  own  free  thought  and  will.  I  go  to 
be  convinced  of  what  is  true,  and  to  be  warmed  with 
love  of  what  is  good  ;  and  he  who  thus  helps  me  is  a  true 
minister,  ito  matter  from  what  schodl,  consistory,  or 
ecclesiastical  body  he  comes.  He  carries  his  com- 
mission in  his  soul.  Do  not  say,  that  his  ministry  has 
no  **  validity,"  because  Rome,  of 'Geneva,  or  Lambeth, 
or  A'ndover,  or  Princeton,  has  tidt  laid  hands  on  him. 
What !  Has  he  not  opened  my  eyes  to  see,  and  roused 
my  conscience  to  t^fprove  f  As  f  have  heard  him  has 
not  my  heart  burned  Ifrithm  ttie,  and  have  I  not  silently 
given  myself  to  God  with  new  hufnility  and  love  i  Have 
I  not  been  pierced  by  his  warnings,  and  softened  by  his 
looks  and  tones  of  love  f  Has  'he  not  taught  and  helped 
me  to  deny  myself,  to  coVr^fuer  the  world,  to  do  good  to 
a  foe  f  Has  he  done  this  ;  and  yet  has  his  ministry  no 
"  validity "  ?  What  o^her  validity  can  there  be  than 
this  f  If  a  generous  friend  gives  me  water  to  drink 
when  I  am  parched  trith  thirst,  and  I  drink  and  am  re- 
freshed, "wiU  it  -do  to  tell  me,  that,  because  he  did  not 
buy  the  cup  at  a  certain  licensed  shop,  or  draw  the  water 
at  a  certain  antiquated  cistern,  therefore  his  act  of  kind- 
ness is  ^^  invalid,"  and  I  am  as  thirsty  and  weak  as  I  was 
before  ?  What  more  can  a  minister  with  mitre  or  tiara  do 
than  help  me,  by  wise  and  touching  manifestations  of 
God's  truth,  to  become  a  holier,  nobler  man  ?  If  my  soul 
be  made  alive,  no  matter  who  ministers  to  me  ;  and  if  not, 
the  ordinances  of  the  church,  whether  high  or  low,  ortho- 
dox or  heretical,  are  of  no  validity  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. The  diseased  man  who  is  restored  to  health 
tjares  Httle  whether  his  physician  wear  wig  or  cowl,  or 
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receive  his  diploma  from  Paris  or  London ;  and  so  to 
the  regenerate  man  it  is  of  little  moment  where  or  by 
what  processes  he  became  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
According  to  these  views  a  minister  deriving  power 
from  his  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  worth  is  one 
of  the  chief  elements  of  a  true  and  quickening  church. 
Such  a  man  will  gather  a  true  church  round  him ;  and 
we  here  learn  that  a  Christian  community  is  bound  to 
do  what  may  aid,  and  to  abstain  from  what  may  impair, 
the  virtue,  nobleness,  spiritual  energy  of  its  minister. 
It  should  especially  leave  him  free,  should  wish  him  to 
wear  no  restraints  but  those  of  a  sense  of  duty.  His 
office  is,  to  utter  God's  truth  according  to  his  apprehen- 
sioQ  of  it,  and  he  should  be  encouraged  to  utter  it 
honestly,  simply.  He  must  follow  his  own  conscience, 
and  no  other.  How  can  he  rebuke  prevalent  error  with- 
out ail  unawed  spirit  i  Better  that  he  should  bold  his 
peace  than  not  speak  from  his  own  soul.  Better  that 
the  pulpit  be  prostrated  than  its  freedom  be  taken  away. 
The  doctrine  of  "  instructions  "  in  politics  is  of  very 
doubtful  expediency  ;  but  that  instructions  should  issue 
from  the  congregation  to  the  minister  we  all  with  one 
voice  pronounce  wrong.  The  religious  teacher  com- 
pelled to  stifle  his  convictions  grows  useless  to  his  peo- 
ple, is  shorn  of  his  strength,  loses  self-respect,  shrinks 
before  his  own  conscience,  and  owes  it  to  himself  to  re- 
frain from  teaching.  If  he  be  honest,  upright,  and  pure, 
worthy  of  trust,  worthy  of  being  a  minister,  he  has  a 
right  to  freedom ;  and  when  he  uses  it  conscientiously, 
though  he  may  err  in  judgment,  and  may  give  pain  to 
judicious  hearers,  he  has  still  a  right  to  respect.  There 
are,  indeed,  few  religious  societies  which  would  know- 
ingly make  the  minister  a  slave.     Many  err  on  the  sida 
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of  submission,  and  receive  his  doctrines  with  blind,  ud* 
questioning  faith.  Still,  the  members  of  a  congregation, 
conscious  of  holding  the  support  of  their  teacher  In  dieir 
hands,  are  apt  to  expect  a  cautious  tenderness  towards 
tlieir  known  prejudices  or  judgments,  which,  though  not 
regarded  as  servility,  is  very  hostile  to  that  firm,  bold 
utterance  of  truth  on  which  the  success  of  his  ministiy 
chiefly  depends. 

I  have  mentioned  the  first  condition  of  the  most  use* 
ful  church  ;  it  is  the  high  character  of  its  minister.  The 
second  is  to  be  found  in  the  spiritual  character  of  its 
members.  This,  like  the  former,  is,  from  the  very  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  fitted  to  purify  and  save.  It 
was  the  intention  of  Christ  that  a  quickening  power 
should  be  exerted  in  a  church,  not  by  the  minister  alone, 
but  also  by  the  members  on  one  another.  Accordingly 
we  read  of  the  "  working  of  every  part,  every  joint,*' 
in  his  spiritual  body.  We  come  together  in  our  places 
of  worship  that  heart  may  act  on  heart ;  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  devout  a  more  fervent  flame  of  piety  may  be 
kindled  in  our  own  breasts  ;  that  we  may  hear  God's  word 
more  eagerly  by  knowing  that  It  is  drunk  in  by  thirsty 
spirits  around  us ;  that  our  own  purpose  of  obedience 
may  be  confirmed  by  the  consciousness  that  a  holy  ener- 
gy of  will  is  unfolding  itself  in  our  neighbours.  To  this 
sympathy  the  church  is  dedicated  ;  and  in  this  its  highest 
influence  is  sometimes  found.  To  myself  the  most 
eflectual  church  is  that  in  which  I  see  the  signs  of  Chris- 
tian aflection  in  those  around  me,  in  which  warm  hearts 
are  beating  on  every  side,  in  which  a  deep  stillness 
speaks  of  the  absorbed  soul,  in  which  I  recognia&e 
fellow-beings  who  in  common  life  have  impressed  me 
with  their  piety.      One  look  from  a  beaming  counte- 
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nance,  one  tone  in  singing  from  a  deeply  moved  heart, 
perhaps  aids  me  more  than  ihe  sermon.  When  nothing 
is  said,  I  feel  it  good  to  be  among  the  devout  |  and  I 
wonder  not  that  the  Quakers  in  some  of  their  still  meet- 
ings profess  to  hold  the  most  intimate  union,  not  only 
with  God,  but  with  each  other.  It  is  not  with  the  voice 
only  that  man  communicates  with  man.  Nothing  is  so 
eloquent  as  the  deep  silence  of  a  crowd.  A  sigh,  a  low 
breathing,  sometimes  pours  into  us  our  neighbour's  soul 
more  than  a  volume  of  words.  There  is  a  communica- 
tion more  subtile  than  freemasonry  between  those  who 
feel  alike.  How  contagious  is  holy  feeling  !  On  the 
other  hand,  how  freezings  how  palsying,  is  the  gathering 
of  a  multitude  who  feel  nothing,  who  come  to  God's 
bouse  without  reverence,  without  love,  who  gaze  around 
on  each  other  as  if  they  were  assembled  at  a  show, 
whose  restlessness  keeps  up  a  slightly  disturbing  sound, 
whose  countenances  reveal  no  collectedness,  no  earnest- 
ness, but  a  frivolous  or  absent  mind !  The  very  sanctity 
of  the  place  makes  this  indifference  more  chilling.  One 
of  the  coldest  spots  on  earth  is  a  charch  without  devo- 
tion. What  is  it  to  me  that  a  costly  temple  is  set  apart, 
by  ever  so  many  rites,  for  God's  service,  that  priests 
who  trace  their  lineage  to  apostles  have  consecrated  it, 
if  I  find  it  thronged  by  the  worldly  and  undevout  ?  This 
is  no  church  to  me.  I  go  to  meet,  not  human  bodies, 
but  souls  ;  and  if  I  find  them  in  an  upper  room  like  that 
where  the  first  disciples  met,  or  in  a  shed,  or  in  a  street, 
there  I  find  a  church.  There  is  the  true  altar,  the  sweet 
incense,  the  accepted  priest.  These  all  I  find  in  sancti' 
fied  souls. 

True  Christians  give  a  sanctifying  power,  a  glory,  to 
the  place  of  worship  where  the^  come  together,     in 
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them  Christ  is  present  and  manifested  in  a  fa^  higher 
sense  than  if  he  were  revealed  to  the  bodily  eye.  We 
are  apt'J  indeed,  to  think  differently.  Were  there  a  place 
of  worship  in  which  a  glory  like  that  which  clothed 
Josus  on  the  Moudt  of  Transfiguration  were  to  shine 
forth,  how  should  we  throtig  to  it  as  the  choseii  spot  on 
earth  !  how  should  we  honor  this  as  etninetitly  his  church  ! 
But  there  is  a  more  glorious  presence  of  Christ  thtin 
this.  It  is  Christ  formed  in  the  souls  of  his  disciples^ 
Christ's  bodily  presence  does  not  make  a  church.  H(^ 
was  thus  present  in  (he  thronged  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
present  in  the  synagogues  and  temples  ;  but  these  were 
not  churches.  It  is  the  presence  bf  his  spirit,  truth, 
likeness,  divine  love,  in  the  souls  of  men  which  attracts 
and  unites  them  into  one  living  body.  Suppose  that  we 
meet  together  in  a  place  consecrated  by  all  manner  of 
forms,  but  that  nothing  of  Christ's  spirit  dwells  in  lis. 
With  all  its  forms,  it  is  a  synagogue  of  Satari,  oot  a 
church  of  Jesus.  Christ  \ti  the  hearts  of  men,  I  repeat 
it,  is  the  only  church  bond.  The  Catholics,  t6  gite 
them  a  feeling  of  the  present  Saviour,  adorn  iheit  teitt^ 
pies  with  paintings  representing  him  in  the  most  affect* 
ing  scenes  of  his  life  and  death  ;  and  had  wotship  ilevidr 
been  directed  to  these,  I  should  not  object  to  them. 
But  there  is  a  far  higher  likeness  to  Christ  than  the  artist 
ever  drew  or  chiselled.  It  exists  in  the  heart  of  his  true 
disciple.  The  true  disciple  surpasses  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo.  The  lattef  have  given  us  Christ'9 
countenance  from  fancy,  and,  at  best,  having  little  like* 
ness  to  the  mild  beauty  and  majestiti  (oxtn  which  moved 
through  Judea.  But  the  disciple  who  sincerely  con- 
forms himself  to  the  disinterestedness,  and  purity,  and 
filial  worship,  and  all-sacrificing  love  of  Christ  gives  u» 
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no  fancied  representation,  but  the  true,  divine  lineaments 
of  his  soul,  the  very  spirit  which  beamed  in  his  face, 
which  spoke  in  his  voice,  which  attested  his  glory  as  the 
Son  of  God.  The  truest  church  is  that  which  has  in 
the  highest  degree  this  spiritual  presence  of  our  Lord, 
this  revelation  of  Jesus  in  his  followers.  This  is  the 
church  in  which  we  shall  find  the  greatest  aid  to  our  vir- 
tue which  outward  institution  can  afford  us. 

I  have  thus  spoken  of  the  two  chief  elements  of  a 
living  and  effectual  church ;  a  pure,  noble-minded  minis- 
ter, and  faithful  followers  of  Christ.  In  the  preceding 
remarks  I  have  had  chiefly  in  view  particular  churches, 
organized  according  to  some  particular  forms ;  and  I 
have  maintained  that  these  are  important  only  as  minis- 
tering to  Christian  holiness  or  virtue.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  grander  church,  to  which  I  now  ask  your  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  consideration  of  this  will  peculiarly  con- 
firm the  lesson  on  which  I  am  insisting,  namely,  that 
there  is  but  one  essential  thing,  true  holiness,  or  dis- 
interested love  to  God  and  man.  There  is  a  grander 
church  than  all  particular  ones,  however  extensive  ;  the 
Church  Catholic  or  Universal,  spread  over  all  lands,  and 
one  with  the  church  in  heaven.  That  all  Christ's  fol- 
lowers form  one  body,  one  fold,  is  taught  in  various  pas- 
sages in  the  New  Testament.  You  remember  the  earn* 
estness  of  bis  last  prayer,  ^^  that  they  might  all  be  One, 
as  he  and  his  Father  are  one."  Into  this  church  all  who 
partake  the  spirit  of  Christ  are  admitted.  It  asks  not 
who  has  baptized  us  ;  whose  passport  we  carry  ;  what 
badge  we  wear.  If  "  baptized  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  its 
wide  g^tes  are  opened  to  us.  Within  this  church  are 
joined  those  whom  different  names  have  severed  or  9tiU 
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5ever.  We  hear  nothing  of  Greek,  Roman,  English 
churches,  but  of  Christ's  church  only.  My  friends,  this 
is  not  an  imaginary  union.  The  Scriptures  in  speaking 
of  it  do  not  talk  rhetorically,  but  uiier  the  soberest  truth. 
All  sincere  partakers  of  Christian  virtue  are  essentially 
one.  In  the  spirit  which  pervades  them  dwells  a  uniting 
power  found  in  no  other  tie.  Though  separated  by 
oceans,  they  have  sympathies  strong  and  indissoluble. 
Accordingly,  the  clear,  strong  utterance  of  one  gifted,  in- 
spired Christian  flies  through  the  earth.  It  touches  kin- 
dred chords  in  another  hemisphere.  The  word  of  such 
a  man  as  Fenelon,  for  instance,  finds  its  way  into  the 
souls  of  scattered  millions.  Are  not  he  and  they  of  one 
church  ?  I  thrill  with  joy  at  the  name  of  holy  men  who 
lived  ages  ago.  Ages  do  not  divide  us.  I  venerate 
them  more  for  their  antiquity.  Are  we  not  one  body  ? 
Is  not  this  union  something  real  ?  It  is  not  men's  com- 
ing together  into  one  building  which  makes  a  church. 
Suppose  that  m  a  place  of  worship  I  sit  so  near  a  fel- 
low-creature as  to  touch  him  ;  but  that  there  is  no  com- 
mon feeling  between  us,  that  the  truth  which  moves  me 
he  inwardly  smiles  at  as  a  dream  of  fancy,  that  the  dis- 
mterestedness  which  I  honor  he  calls  weakness  or  wild 
enthusiasm.  How  far  apart  are  we,  though  visibly  so 
near  !  We  belong  to  different  worlds.  How  much 
nearer  am  I  to  some  pure,  generous  spirit  in  another 
continent  whose  word  has  penetrated  my  heart,  whose 
virtues  have  kindled  me  to  emulation,  whose  pure  thoughts 
are  passing  through  my  mind  whilst  I  sit  in  the  house  of 
prayer  !  With  which  of  these  two  have  I  church  union  r 
Do  not  tell  me  that  I  surrender  myself  to  a  fiction 
of  imagination,  when  I  say,  that  distant  Christians,  that 
pU  Cbristii^ns  and  myself,  forvf\  one  hody^  one  churchi 
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just  as  far  as  a  common  love  and  piety  possess  our 
hearts.  Nothing  is  more  real  than  this  spiritual  union. 
There  is  one  grand,  all-comprehending  church  ;  and  if  I 
am  a  Christian,  I  belong  to  it,  and  no  man  can  shut  me 
out  of  it.  You  may  exclude  me  from  your  Roman 
church,  your  Episcopal  church,  and  your  Calvinistic 
church,  on  account  of  supposed  defects  in  my  creed  or 
my  sect,  and  I  am  content  to  be  excluded.  But  I  will 
not  be  severed  from  the  great  body  of  Christ.  Who 
shall  sunder  me  from  such  men  as  Fenelon,  and  Pascal, 
and  Borromeo,  from  Archbishop  Leighton,  Jeremy  Tay« 
lor,  and  John  Howard  ?  Who  can  rupture  the  spiritual 
bond  between  these  men  and  myself  ?  Do  I  not  hold 
them  dear  ?  Does  not  their  spirit,  flowing  out  through 
their  writings  and  lives,  penetrate  my  soul  i  Are  they 
not  a  portion  of  my  being  ?  Am  I  not  a  difierent  man 
from  what  I  should  have  been,  had  not  these  and  other 
like  spirits  acted  on  mine  ?  And  is  it  in  the  power  of 
synod,  or  conclave,  or  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  combina- 
tions on  earth,  to  part  me  from  them  ?  I  am  bound  to 
them  by  thought  and  afl!ection  ;  and  can  these  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  bull  of  a  pope  or  the  excommunication 
of  a  council  ?  The  soul  breaks  scornfully  these  bar- 
riers, these  webs  of  spiders,  and  joins  itself  to  the  great 
and  good  ;  and  if  it  possess  their  spirit,  will  the  great  and 
good,  living  or  dead,  cast  it  ofi*  because  it  has  not  en- 
rolled itself  in  this  or  another  sect  ?  A  pure  mind  is 
free  of  the  universe.  It  belongs  to  the  church,  the 
family  of  the  pure,  in  all  worlds.  Virtue  is  no  local 
thing.  It  is  not  honorable  because  born  in  this  com- 
munity or  that,  but  for  its  own  independent,  everlasting 
beauty.  This  is  the  bond  of  the  universal  church.  No 
man  can  be  excommunicated  from  it  but  by  himself,  by 
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the  death  of  goodness  in  bis  own  breast.  All  sentencdv 
of  exclusion  are  vain,  if  he  do  not  dissolve  the  tie  of 
purity  which  binds  him  to  all  holy  souls. 

I  honor  the  Roman  Catholic  church  on  one  account ; 
it  clings  to  llie  idea  of  a  Universal  Church,  tliough  it 
has  mutilated  and  degraded  it.  The  word  Catholic 
means  Universal.  Would  to  God  that  the  church  which 
has  usurped  the  name  had  understood  the  reality  !  Still, 
Romanism  has  done  something  to  give  to  its  members 
the  idea  of  their  connexion  with  that  vast  spiritual  com- 
munity, or  church,  which  has  existed  in  all  times  and 
spread  over  all  lands.  It  guarfls  the  memory  of  great 
and  holy  men  who  in  all  ages  have  toiled  and  suffered 
for  religion,  asserts  the  honors  of  the  heroes  of  the  faith, 
enshrines  them  in  heaven  as  beatified  saints,  converts 
their  legends  into  popular  literature,  appoints  days  for 
the  celebration  of  their  virtues,  and  reveals  them  almost 
as  living  to  the  eye  by  the  pictures  in  which  genius  has 
immortalized  their  deeds.  In  doing  this  Rome  has  fallen, 
indeed,  into  error.  She  has  fabricated  exploits  for  these 
spiritual  persons,  and  exalted  them  into  objects  of  wor- 
ship. But  she  has  also  done  good.  She  has  given  to 
her  members  the  feelmg  of  intimate  relation  to  the  ho- 
liest and  noblest  men  in  all  preceding  ages.  An  inter- 
esting  and  often  a  sanctifying  tie  connects  the  present  Ro- 
man Catholic  with  martyrs,  and  confessors,  and  a  host  of 
men  whose  eminent  piety  and  genius  and  learning  have 
won  for  them  an  immortality  of  fame.  It  is  no  mean  ser- 
vice thus  to  enlarge  men^s  ideas  and  affections,  to  awaken 
their  veneration  for  departed  greatness,  to  teach  them 
their  connexion  with  the  grandest  spirits  of  all  times.  It 
was  this  feature  of  Catholicism  which  most  interested 
me  in  visiting  Catholic  countries.     The  services  at  the 
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altar  did  not  move,  but  rather  pained  me.  But  when  1 
cast  my  eyes  on  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  which  placed 
before  me  the  holy  men  of  departed  ages,  now  absorbed 
in  devotion  and  Iqst  in  rapture,  now  enduring  with  meek 
courage  and  celestial  hope  the  agonies  of  a  painful  death 
in  defence  of  the  truth,  I  was  touched,  and  I  hope  made 
better.  The  voic^  of  the  officiating  priest  I  did  not 
hear ;  but  these  saihted  dead  spoke  to  my  heart,  and  I 
was  sometimes  led  to  feel  As  if  an  hour  on  Sunday  spent 
in  this  communion  were  as  useful  to  me  as  if  it  bad  been 
spent  in  a  Pfotestant  church.  These  saints  never  rose 
to  my  thoughts  as  RomsRi  Catholics.  I  never  connect* 
ed  them  With  any  particular  church.  They  were  to  me 
living,  venerable  witnesses  td  Christ,  to  the  power  of 
religion,  to  the  grandeur  of  the  human  soul.  I  saw  what 
men  might  suffer  for  the  truth,  how  they  could  rise  above 
theinselves,  how  real  might  become  the  ideas  of  God 
and  a  higher  life.  This  inward  reverence  for  the  de- 
parted good  helped  me  to  feel  myself  a  member  of  the 
church  universal.  I  wanted  no  pope  or  priest  to  estab- 
lish my  unity  with  them.  My  own  heart  was  witness 
enough  to  a  spiritual  fellowship.  Is  it  not  to  be  desired 
that  all  our  churches  should  have'  services  to  teach  us 
our  union  with  Christ's  whole  body  ?  Would  not  this  break 
our  sectarian  chains,  and  awaken  reverence  for  Christ^s 
spirit,  for  true  goodness,  under  every  name  and  form  ?  It 
is  not  enough,  to  feel  thaft  we  are  members  of  this  or  that 
iiarrovv  communion.  Christianity  is  universal  sympathy 
and  love.  I  do  not  recommend  that  our  churches  should 
be  lined  with  pictures  of  saints.  This  usage  must  come 
in,  if  it  come  at  all,  not  by  recommendation,  but  by 
gradual  change  of  tastes  and  feelings.  But  why  may 
not  the  pulpit  be  used  occasionally  to  giv^  us  the  lives 
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and  virtues  of  eminent  disciples  in  former  ages  ?  It  is 
customary  to  deliver  sermons  on  the  history  of  Peter, 
John,  Paul,  and  of  Abraham,  and  Elijah,  and  other 
worthies  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  this  we  do  because 
their  names  are  written  in  the  Bible.  But  goodness 
owes  nothing  to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  recorded 
in  a  sacred  book,  nor  loses  its  claim  to  grateful,  rever- 
ent commemoration  because  not  blazoned  there.  Moral 
greatness  did  not  die  out  with  the  apostles.  Their  lives 
were  reported  for  this,  among  other  ends,  that  their  vir^ 
tues  might  be  propagated  to  future  times,  and  that  men 
might  spring  up  as  worthy  a  pl^ce  among  the  canonized 
as  themselves.  What  I  wish  is,  that  we  should  learn  to 
regard  ourselves  as  members  of  a  vast  spiritual  com- 
munity, as  joint  heirs  and  fellow-worshippers  with  the 
goodly  company  of  Christian  heroes  who  have  gone 
before  us,  instead  of  immuring  ourselves  in  particular 
churches.  Our  nature  delights  in  this  consciousness  of 
vast  connexion.  This  tendency  manifests  itself  in  the 
patriotic  sentiment,  and  in  the  passionate  clinging  of  men 
to  a  great  religious  denomination.  Its  true  and  noblest 
gratification  is  found  in  the  deep  feeling  of  a  vital,  ever- 
lasting connexion  with  the  universal  church,  with  the  in- 
numerable multitude  of  the  holy  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 
This  church  we  shall  never  make  a  substitute  for  virtue. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     My 

great  objection  to  this  communion  is,  that  it  has  fallec 

peculiarly  into  the  error  which  I  am  laboring  to  expose 

in  this  Discourse,  that  it  has  attached  idolatroua_impor« 

f  tance  to  the  institution  of  the  Church,  ttiat  it  virtually 

'  exalts  ..this  above  Christ's  spirit,  above  inward  sanctity. 

I    Its  other  errors  are  of  inferior  importance.     It  does  oet 
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Dfiend  me,  that  the  Romanist  maintains  that  a  piece  of 
bread,  a  wafer,  over  which  a  priest  has  pronounced  some 
magical  words,  is  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 
I  learn,  indeed,  in  this  error,  an  humbling  lesson  of  hu- 
man credulity,  of  the  weakness  of  human  reason ;  but  I 
see  nothing  in  it  which  strikes  at  the  essential  principles 
of  religion.  When,  however,  the  Roman  Catholic  goes 
farther,  and  teUs  me  that  Grod  looks  with  abhorrence  on 
all  who  will  not  see  in  the  consecrated  wafer  Christ's 
flesh  and  blood ;  and  when  he  makes  the  reception  of 
this  from  the  hands  of.a  consecrated  priest  the  door  into 
Christ's  fold,  then  I  am  shocked  by  the  dishonor  he 
casts  on  God  and  virtue,  by  his  debasing  conceptions  of 
our  moral  nature  and  of  the  Divine,  and  by  his  cruel  dis- 
ruption of  the  ties  of  human  and  Christian  brotherhood. 
How  sad  and  strange  that  a  man  educated  under  Chris- 
tianity should  place  religion  in  a  church-connexion,  in 
church-rites,  should  shut  from  God's  family  the  wise&l 
and  the  best  because  they  conscientiously  abstain  from 
certain  outward  ordinances !  Is  not  holiness  of  heart 
and  life  dear  to  God  for  its  own  sake,  dear  ta  him  with- 
out the  manipulations  of  a  priest,  without  the  agency  of  a 
consecrated  wafer  ?  The  grand  error  of  Roman  Cathol^ 
icisro  is,  its  narrow  church-spirit,  its  blind  sectarianism, 
its  exclusion  of  virtuous,  pious  men  from  God's  favor 
because  they  cannot  eat,  drink,  or  pray  according  to 
certain  prescribed  rites.  Romanbra  has  to  learn  that 
nothing  but  the  inward  life  is  great  and  good  in  the  sight 
of  the  Omniscient,  and  that  all  who  cherish  this  are  mem- 
bers of  Christ's  body.  Romanism  is  any  thing  but  what 
\i  boasts  to  be,  the  Universal  Church.  I  am  too  much 
t  Catholic  to  enlist  under  its  banner. 

I  belong  to  the  Universal  Church  ;  nothing  shall  se[>* 
18* 
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nrate  me  from  it.     In  saying  this,  however,  t  am  no 
enemy  to  particular  churches.     In   the  present  age  of 
the  world  it  is  perhaps  best  that  those  who  agree  in 
ilieological  opinions  should  worship  together ;  and  I  do 
not  object  to  the  union  of  several  such  churches  io  one 
denomination,  provided  that  all  sectarian  and  narrow 
feeling  be  conscientiously  and  scrupulously  resisted.     I 
look  on  the  various  churches  of  Christendom  with  no 
feelings  of  enmity.     I  have  expressed  my  abhorrence  of 
the  sectarian  spirit  of  Rome  ;  but  in  that,  as  in  all  other 
churches,  individuals  are  better  than  their  creed ;  and, 
amidst  gross  error  and  the  inculcation  of  a  narrow  spirit, 
noble   virtues   spring  up,  and   eminent  Christians   are 
formed.     It  is  one  sign  of  the  tendency  of  human  na- 
ture to  goodness,  that  it  grows  good  under  a  thousand 
bad  mfluences.     The  Romish  church  is  illustrated  bv 
great  names.     Her  gloomy  convents  have  often  been 
brightened  by  fervent  love  to  God  and  man.     Her  St. 
Louis,  and  Fenelon,  and  Massillon,  and  Cheverus  ;  her 
missionaries  who  have  carried  Christianity  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth ;  her  sisters  of  charity  who  have  carried 
relief  and  solace  to  the  most  hopeless  want  and  pain ; 
do  not  these  teach  us  that  in  the  Romish  church  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  found  a  home  f     How  much,  too, 
have  other  churches  to  boast  !     In  the  English  church 
we  meet  the  names  of  Latimer,  Hooker,  Barrow,  Leigh- 
ton,  Berkeley,  and  Heber ;  in  the  Dissenting  Calvinistic 
church,  Baxter,  H  )we.  Watts,  Doddridge,  and  Robert 
Hall ;  among  the  'iuakers,  George  Fox,  William  Penn, 
Robert  Barclay,  ^nd  our  oWh  Anthony  Benezet,  and 
John  Woolman  ;  in  the  Anti-trinitarian  church,  Johc 
Milton,  John  Locke,  Samuel  Clarke,  Price,  and  Priest- 
ley.   To  repeat  these  names  does  the  heart  good.    They 
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oreathe  a  fragrance  through  the  common  air.  They  IrPi 
up  the  whole  race  to  which  they  belonged.  With  the 
churches  of  which  they  were  pillars  or  chief  ornaments 
I  have  many  sympathies  ;  nor  do  I  condemn  the  union 
of  ourselves  to  these  or  any  other  churches  whose  doc- 
trines we  approve,  provided  that  we  do  it  without  sever- 
mg  ourselves  in  the  least  from  the  universal  church.  On 
this  point  we  cannot  be  too  earnest.  We  must  shun  the 
spirit  of  sectarianism  as  from  hell.  We  must  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  shutting  up  God  in  any  denomina- 
tion. We  must  think  no  man  the  better  for  belonging 
to  our  communion  ;  no  man  the  worse  for  belonging  to 
another.  We  must  look  with  undiminished  joy  on  good- 
ness, though  it  shine  forth  from  the  most  adverse  sect. 
Christ's  spirit  must  be  equally  dear  and  honored,  no 
matter  where  manifested.  To  confine  God's  love  or 
his  good  Spirit  to  any  party,  sect,  or  name  is  to  sin 
against  the  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  to 
break  that  living  bond  with  Christ's  universal  church 
which  is  one  of  our  chief  helps  to  perfection. 

I  have  now  given  what  seem  to  me  the  most  important 
views  in  relation  to  the  church  ;  and  in  doing  this  I  have 
not  quoted  much  from  Scripture,  because  quotations 
cannot  be  given  fully  on  this  or  on  any  controverted 
point  in  the  compass  of  a  discourse.  I  have  relied  on 
what  is  vastly  more  important,  on  the  general  strain  and 
tone  of  Scripture,  on  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion, 
on  the  sum  and  substance  of  Christ's  teachings,  which 
is  plainly  this,  that  inward  holiness,  or  goodness,  or  dis- 
interested love,  is  all  in  all.  I  also  want  time  to  con- 
sider at  large  the  arguments  or  modes  of  reasoning  by 
which  this  or  that  church  sets  itself  forth  as  the  only  true 
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church,  and  by  which  the  necessity  of  entering  it  is 
thought  lo  be  proved.  I  cannot,  however,  abstain  from 
offering  a  few  remarks  on  these. 

Tlie  principal  arguments  on  which  exclusive  churches 
rest  their  claims  are  drawn  from  Christian  history  and 
literature,  in  other  words,  from  the  records  of  the  primi- 
tive ages  of  our  faith,  and  from  the  writings  of  the  early 
Fathers.  These  arguments,  I  think,  may  be  disposed 
of  by  a  single  remark,  that  they  cannot  be  comprehended 
or  weighed  by  the  mass  of  Christians.  How  very,  very 
few  in  our  congregations  can  enter  into  the  critical  study 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  or  wade  through  the  folios  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers !  Now  if  it  were  neces- 
sary to  join  a  particular  church  in  order  to  receive  tfie 
blessings  of  Christianity,  is  it  to  be  conceived  that  the 
discovery  of  this  church  should  require  a  learning  plainlj^ 
denied  to  the  mass  of  human  beings .'  Would  not  tliis 
church  shine  out  with  the  brightness  of  the  sun  ?  Would 
it  be  hidden  in  the  imperfect  records  of  distant  ages,  or 
in  the  voluminous  writings  of  a  body  of  ancient  authors, 
more  remarkable  for  rhetoric  than  for  soundness  of  judg- 
ment ?  The  learned  cannot  agree  about  these  authori- 
ties. How  can  the  great  multitudes  of  believers  inter- 
pret them  i  Would  not  the  Scriptures  guide  us  by  sim* 
pie,  sure  rules  to  the  only  true  church,  if  to  miss  it  were 
death  ?  To  my  own  mind  this  argument  has  a  force 
akin  to  demonstration. 

I  •  pass  to  another  method  of  defending  the  claims 
which  one  or  another  church  sets  up  to  exclusive  ac- 
ceptance with  God.  It  is  an  unwarrantable  straining  of 
the  figurative  language  of  Scripture.  Because  the  vlnu  i\\ 
15  spoken  of  as  one  body,  vine,  or  temple,  iheoldgians 
have  argued  that  it  is  one  outward  organization,  to  ulilcu 
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all  men  must  be  joined.  But  a  doctrine  built  on  meta* 
phor  is  worth  little.  Every  kind  of  absurdity  may  find 
n  sanction  in  figures  of  speech,  explained  by  tame,  pro- 
saic, cold-hearied  commentators.  The  beautiful  forms 
of  speech  to  which  I  have  referred  were  intended  to  ex- 
press the  peculiarly  close  and  tender  unions  which  ne- 
cessarily subsist  among  all  the  enlightened  and  sincere 
disciples  of  such  a  religion  as  Christ's,  a  religion  whose 
soul,  essence,  and  breath  of  life  is  love,  which  reveals 
to  us  in  Jesus  fhe  perfection  of  philanthropy,  and  which 
calls  to  us  to  drink  spiritually  of  that  blood  of  self-sacri- 
fice which  was  shed  for  the  whole  human  race.  How 
infinitely  exalted  is  the  union  of  minds  and  hearts  formed 
by  such  a  religion  above  any  outward  connexion  estab- 
lished by  rites  aud  forms  !  Yet  the  latter  has  been 
seized  on  by  the  earthly  understanding  as  the  chief  mean- 
ing of  Scripture,  and  magnified  into  supreme  importance. 
Has  not  Paul  taught  us  that  there  is  but  one  perfect 
bond.  Love  ?*  Has  not  Christ  taught  us  that  the  seal 
set  on  his  disciples,  by  which  all  men  are  to  know  them, 
is  Love  ?f  Is  not  this  the  badge  of  the  true  church,  the 
life  of  the  true  body  of  Christ  f  And  is  not  every  dis- 
ciple, of  every  name  and  form,  who  is  inspired  with  this, 
embraced  indissoKibly  in  the  Christian  union  } 

It  is  sometimes  urged  by  those  who  maintain  the 
necessity  of  connexion  with  what  they  call  ^'  the  true 
church,''  that  God  has  a  right  to  dispense  his  blessings 
through  what  channels  or  on  what  terms  he  pleases  ;  that, 
if  he  sees  fit  to  communicate  his  Holy  Spirit  through  a 
certain  priesthood  or  certain  ordinances,  we  are  bound 
to  seek  the  gift  in  his  appointed  way ;  and  that,  having 
actually  chosen  this  method  of  imparting  it,  ho  may  just 

*  ColoMiaM,  iii.  14.  t  John,  lin.  35. 
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y  withhold, it  from  thpse  wjho  refuse  to  comply  with  his 
appointment.  I  reply,  that  the  right  of  the  Infinite 
Father  to  bestow  his  blessings  in  such  ways  as  to  his  in- 
finite wisdom  and  love  may  seem  best  no  roan  can  be  so 
irreverent  as  to  deny.  But  is  it  not  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  he  will  adopt  such  methods  or  conditions  as 
will  seem  to  accord  with  his  perfection  ?  And  ought 
we  not  to  distrust  such  as  seem  to  dishonor  him  ?  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  I  were  told  that  the  Infinite 
Father  had  decreed  to  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  such  as 
should  bathq  freely  in  the  sea.  Ought  I  not  to  require 
the  most  plain,  undeniable  proofs  of  a  purpose  apparently 
so  unworthy  of  his  majesty  and  goodness,  before  yield- 
ing obedience  to  it  ?  The  presumption  against  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly strong.  That  the  Infinite  Father,  who  is  ever 
present  to  the  human  soul,  to  whom  it  is  unspeakably 
dear,  who  has  created  it  for  communion  with  himself, 
who  desires  and  delights  to  impart  to  it  his  grace,  tliat  be 
should  ordain  sea-bathing  as  a  condition  or  means  of 
spiritual  communication  is  so  improbable  that  I  must  insist 
on  the  strongest  testimony  to  its  truth.  Now  I  meet  pre- 
cisely this  difficulty  in  the  doctrine,  that  God  bestows  his 
Holy  Spirit  on  those  who  receive  bread  and  wine,  or  flesh 
and  blood,  or  a  form  of  benediction  or  baptism,  or  any 
other  outward  ministration,  from  the  hands  or  lips  of  cer- 
tain privileged  ministers  or  priests.  It  is  the  most  glori- 
ous act  and  manifestation  of  God's  power  and  love,  to  im- 
part enlightening,  quickening,  purifying  influences  to  the 
immortal  soul.  To  imagine  that  these  descend  in  con- 
nexion with  certain  words,  signs,  or  outward  rites,  ad- 
ministored  by  a  frail  fellow-creature,  and  are  witliheld  or 
abridged  in  the  absence  of  such  rites,  seems,  at  first,  an 
»nsuh  to  his  wisdom  and  goodness  ;  seems  to  bring  down 
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hh  pure,  infinite  throne,  to  s^t  arbitrary  limits  to  bis 
higbest  agency,  and  to  assimilate  his  worship  to  ihat  of 
false  gods.  The  Scriptures  teach  us  that  ''God  giveth 
grace  to  the  humble  ;  '*  that ''  he  giveth  his  Holy  Spirit 
to  them  that  ask  him."  This  is  the  great  law  of  Divine 
communications  ;  and  we  can  see  its  wisdom^  becausts 
the  mind  which  hungers  for  Divine  assistances  is  most 
prepared  to  use  them  aright.  And  can  wq  really  be- 
lieve that  the  prayers  and  aspirations  of  a  penitent,  thirst- 
ing soul  need  to  be  seconded  by  the  outward  offices  of 
a  minister  or  priest  ?  or  that  for  want  of  these  they  find 
less  easy  entrance  into  the  ear  of  the  ever-present,  all- 
loFing  Father  ?  /  My  mind  recoils  from  this  doctrine  as 
dishonorable  to  God,  and  I  ought  not  to  receive  it  with- 
out clear  proofs.  I  want  something  more  than  meta- 
phors, or  analogies,  or  logical  inferences.  I  want  some 
express  Divine  testimony.  And  where  is  it  given  ?  Do 
we  not  know  that  thousands  and  millions  of  Christians, 
whose  lives  and  deaths  have  borne  witness  to  their  faith, 
have  been  unable  to  find  it  in  the  Scriptures,  or  anywhere 
else  ?  And  can  we  believe  that  the  spiritual  communi- 
cation of  such  men  with  the  Divinity  has  been  forfeited 
or  impaired,  because  they  have  abstained  from  rites 
which  in  their  consciences  they  could  not  recognize  aa 
of  Divine  appointment?  That  so  irrational  and  extrava- 
gant a  doctrine  should  enter  the  mind  of  a  man  who  has 
the  capacity  of  reading  the  New  Testament  would  seejii 
an  impossibiliiy,  did  not  history  show  us  that  it  has  been 
not  only  believed,  but  made  the  foundation  of  the  bitter- 
est intolerance  and  the  bloodiest  persecutions. 

The  notion,  that,  by  a  decree  of  God's  sovereign 
will,  his  grace  or  Spirit  flows  through  certain  rites  to 
those  who  are  in  union  with  a  certain  church,  and  that 
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it  is  promised  to  noiie  besides,  has  no  foundation  In 
Scripture  or  reason.  The  church,  as  I  have  previously 
suggested,  is  not  an  arbitrary  appointoient ;  it  does  not 
rest  on  Will,  but  b  ordained  on  account  of  its  obvious 
fitness  to  accomplish  the  spiritual  improvement  which  is 
the  end  of  Christianity.  It  corresponds  to  our  nature. 
It  is  a  union  of  means,  and  influences,  and  offices  which 
rational  and  moral  creatures  need.  It  has  no  affinity 
with  the  magical  operations  so  common  in  false  re- 
ligions ;  its  agency  is  intelligible  and  level  to  the  com- 
mon mind.  Its  two  great  rites,  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper,  are  not  meant  to  act  as  charms.  When  freed 
from  the  errors  and  superstitions  which  have  clung  to 
them  for  ages,  and  when  administered,  as  they  should 
be,  with  tenderness  and  solemnity,  they  are  powerful 
means  of  bringing  great  truths  to  the  mind  and  of  touch 
ing  the  heart,  and  for  these  ends  they  are  ordained.  The 
adaptation  of  the  church  to  the  promotion  of  holiness 
among  men  is  its  grand  excellence  ;  and  where  it  ac- 
complishes this  end  its  work  is  done,  and  no  greater  can 
be  conceived  on  earth  or  in  heaven.  The  moment  we 
shut  our  eyes  on  this  truth,  and  conceive  of  the  church 
as  serving  us  by  forms  and  ordinances  which  are  effect- 
ual only  in  the  hands  of  privileged  officials  or  priests, 
we  plunge  into  the  region  of  shadows  and  superstitions ; 
we  have  no  ground  to  tread  on,  no  light  to  guide  us. 
Thh  mysterious  power,  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  few  fel* 
low-creatures,  tends  to  give  a  servile  spirit  to  the  mass 
of  Christians,  to  impair  manliness  and  self-respect,  to 
subdue  the  intellect  to  the  reception  of  the  absurdest 
dogmas.  Religion  loses  its  simple  grandeur,  and  de- 
generates into  mechanism  and  form.  The  conscience 
is  quieted  by  something  short  of  true  repentance  ;  some- 
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thing  besides  purity  of  heart  and  life  is  made  the  qualiS- 
cation  for  heaven.  The  surest  device  for  making  the 
mmd  a  coward  and  a  slave  is  a  wide-spread  and  closely 
cemented  church  the  powers  of  which  are  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  a  '^  sacred  order,"  and  which  has  suc- 
ceeded in  arrogating  to  its  rites  or  ministers  a  sway  over 
the  future  world,  over  the  soul's  everlasting  weal  or  woe. 
The  inevitably  degrading  influence  of  such  a  church  is 
demonstrative  proof  against  its  Divine  original. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  volumes  written  in  defence  of 
this  or  that  church  which  sets  itself  forth  as  the  only 
true  church,  and  claims  exclusive  acceptance  with  God* 
But  the  unlettered  Christian  has  an  answer  to  them  all. 
He  cannot  and  need  not  seek  it  in  libraries.  He  finds 
it,  almost  without  seeking,  in  plain  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  in  his  own  heart.  He  reads,  and  he 
feels,  that  religion  is  an  Inward  Life.  This  he  knows, 
not  by  report,  but  by  consciousness,  by  the  prostration 
of  his  soul  in  penitence,  by  the  surrender  of  his  will  to 
the  Divine,  by  overflowing  gratitude,  by  calm  trust, 
and  by  a  new  love  to  his  fellow-creatures.  Will  it  do 
to  tell  such  a  man  diat  the  promises  of  Christianity  do 
not  belong  to  him,  that  access  to  Ood  is  denied  him, 
because  he  is  not  joined  with  this  or  that  exclusive 
church  ?  Has  not  this  access  been  granted  to  him  al- 
ready ?  Has  he  not  prayed  in  his  griefs,  and  been  con- 
soled f  in  his  temptations,  and  been  strengthened  i  Has 
he  not  found  Ood  near  in  his  solitudes  and  in  the  great 
congregation  f  Does  he  thirst  for  any  thing  so  fervently 
as  for  perfect  assimilation  to  the  Divine  purity  ?  And 
can  he  question  God^s  readiness  to  help  him,  because 
he  is  unable  to  find  in  Scripture  a  command  to  bind  him- 
self to  this  or  another  sdf-magnifying  church  f    How 
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easily  does  the  experience  of  the  true  Christian  brush 
away  the  cobwebs  of  theologians !  He  loves  and  re- 
veres God,  and  in  this  spirit  has  a  foretaste  of  heaven  ; 
and  can  heaven  be  barred  .against  him  by  ecclesiastical 
censures  ?  He  has  fek  the  power  of  the  cross  and 
resurrection  and  promises  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  is  there 
any  ^^ height  or  depth"  of  human  exclusiveness  and 
bigotry  which  can  separate  him  from  his  Lord  ?  He 
can  die  for  troth  and  hamanity  ;  and  is  there  any  mao  so 
swelled  by  the  conceit  of  his  union  with  the  true  church 
as  to  stand  apart  and  say,  ^^  I  am  hplier  ihao  thou ''  ? 
When,  by  means  of  the  writings  or  cooversatioiis  of 
Christians  of  various  denominations,  you  look  into  their 
hearts,  and  discern  the  deep  workings,  and  coaflictSy 
and  aspirations  of  piety,  can  you  he)p  seeing  in  them 
tokens  of  the  presence  and  operations  of  God's  Spirit 
more  authentic  and  touching  than  in  aU  the  harmonies 
and  beneficent  influences  of  the  outward  universe  ?  Who 
can  shut  up  this  SpirK  in  any  place  or  any  sect  ?  Who 
will  not  rejoice  to  witness  it  in  its  fruits  of  justice,  good*- 
ness,  purity,  and  piety,  wherever  they  meet  the  eye  ? 
Who  will  not  hail  it  as  the  infallible  sign  of  the  accepted 
worshipper  of  God  ? 

One  word  more  respecting  the  arguments  adduced 
in  support  of  one  or  another  exclusive  church.  They 
are  continually,  and  of  necessity,  losing  their  force. 
Arguments  owe  their  influence  very  xBucb  to  the  m^ita) 
condition  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  What 
is  proof  to  one  men  is  no  proof  to  another.  The  evi« 
dence  which  is  triumphant  in  one  age  is  sometimea 
thought  befow  notice  in  the  next.  Men's  reasonings 
on  practical  subjects  are  not  cold,  logical  processes, 
standing  separate  in  the  mind,  but  are  carried  on  in  u>- 
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limftte  connexion  with  their  prevalent  feelings  and  modes 
of  thought.  Generally  speaking,  that,  and  that  only,  is 
truth  to  a  man  which  accords  with  the  common  tone  of 
his  mind,  with  the  mass  of  his  impressions,  with  the  re- 
sults of  bis  experience,  with  his  measure  of  intellectual 
development,  and  especially  with  those  deep  convic* 
tions  and  biases  which  constitute  what  we  call  character. 
Now  it  is.  the  tendency  of  increasing  civilisation,  refine* 
ment,  and  expansion  of  mind,  to  produce  a  tone  of 
thought  and  feeling  unfriendly  to  the  church  spirit,  to  re- 
liance on  church  forms  as  essential  to  salvation.  As  the 
world  advances  it  leaves  matters  of  form  behind.  In 
proportion  as  men  get  into  the  heart  of  things  they  are 
less  anxioas  about  exteriors.  In  proportion  as  religion 
becomes  a  clear  reality  we  gn>w  tired  of  shows.  In 
the  progress  of  ages  there  spring  up  in  greater  numbers 
men  of  mature  thoi^ht  and  spiritual  freedom,  who  unite 
self-reverence  with  reverence  of  Ood,  and  who  cannot^ 
without  a  feeling  approaching  shame  and  conscious  degra- 
dation, submit  to  a  church  which  accumulates  outward, 
rigid,  mechanical  observances  towards  the  Infinite  Father. 
A  voice  within  them,  which  they  cannot  silence,  pro- 
tests against  the  perpetual  repetition  of  the  same  signs, 
motions,  words,  as  unworthy  of  their  own  spiritual  pow- 
ers, and  of  Him  who  deserves  the  highest  homage  of  the 
reason  and  the  heart.  Their  filial  spirit  protests  against 
It.  In  common  life,  a  refined,  lofty  mind  expresses  it- 
self in  simple,  natural,  unconstrained  manners  ;  and  the 
same  tendency,  though  often  obstructed^  is  manifested  in 
religion.  The  progress  of  Christianity,  which  must  go 
on,  is  but  another  name  for  the  growing  knowledge  and 
experience  of  that  spiritual  worship  of  the  Father  which 
Christ  proclaimed  as  the  end  of  his  mission  ;  and  before* 
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this  the  old  idolatrous  reliance  on  ecclesiastical  formi 
and  organizations  cannot  stand.  There  is  thus  a  perpet- 
ually swelling  current  which  exclusive  churches  have  to 
stem,  and  which  must  sooner  or  later  sweep  away  their 
proud  pretensions.  What  avails  it,  that  this  or  another 
church  summons  to  its  aid  fathers,  traditions,  venerated 
usages  ?  The  spirit,  the  genius  of  Christianity  is  stronger 
than  all  these.  The  great  ideas  of  the  religion  must 
prevail  over  narrow,  perverse  interpretations  of  it.  On 
this  ground  I  have  no  alarm  at  reports  of  the  triumpb 
of  the  Catholic  church.  The  spirit  of  Christianity  ts 
stronger  than  popes  and  councils.  Its  venerableness  and 
divine  beauty  put  to  shame  the  dignities  and  pomps  of  a 
hierarchy ;  and  men  must  more  and  more  recognize  it 
as  alone  essential  to  salvation. 

From  the  whole  discussion  through  which  I  have  now 
led  you  you  will  easily  gather  how  I  regard  the  Church, 
and  what  importance  I  attach  to  it.  In  its  true  idea,  or 
regarded  as  the  union  of  those  who  partake  in  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  Christ,  I  revere  it  as  the  noblest  of  all  associa- 
tions. '  Our  common  social  unions  are  poor  by  its  side. 
In  the  world  we  form  ties  of  interest,  pleasure,  and  am- 
bition. We  come  together  as  creatures  of  time  and 
sense,  for  transient  amusement  or  display.  In  the  church 
we  meet  as  God's  children  ;  we  recognize  in  ourselves 
something  higher  than  this  animal  and  worldly  life.  We 
come  that  holy  feeling  may  spread  from  heart  to  heart. 
The  church,  in  its  true  idea,  is  a  retreat  from  the  world. 
We  meet  in  it,  that,  by  union  with  the  holy,  we  may 
get  strength  to  withstand  our  common  intercourse  with 
the  impure.  We  meet  to  adore  God,  to  open  our  souls 
to  his  Spirit,  and,  by  recognition  of  the  common  Fa- 
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her,  to  forget  all  dlstioction  among  ourselves,  to  embrace 
all  men  as  brothers.  This  spiritual  union  with  the  holy 
who  are  departed  and  who  yet  live  is  the  beginning  of 
that  perfect  fellowship  which  constitutes  heaven.  It  is 
to  survive  all  ties.  The  bonds  of  husband  and  wife, 
parent  and  child,  are  severed  at  death  ;  the  union  of  the 
virtuous  friends  of  Ood  and  man  is  as  eternal  as  virtue, 
and  this  union  is  the  essence  of  th6  true  church. 

To  the  church  relation,  in  this  broad,  spiritual  view 
of  it,  I  ascribe  the  highest  dignity  and  importance.  But 
as  to  union  with  a  particular  denomination  or  with 
a  society  of  Christians  for  public  worship  and  instruc- 
tion, this,  however  important,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
the  highest  means  of  grace.  We  ought,  indeed,  to  seek 
help  for  ourselves,  and  to  give  help  to  others,  by  up- 
holding religious  institutions,  by  meeting  together  in  the 
Dame  of  Christ.  The  influence  of  Christianity  is  per- 
petuated and  extended,  in  no  small  degree,  by  the  pub- 
lic offices  of  piety,  by  the  visible  ^^  communion  of 
saints."  But  it  is  still  true  that  the  public  means  of 
religion  are  not  its  chief  means.  Private  helps  to  piety 
are  the  most  efficacious.  The  great  work  of  religion  is 
to  be  done,  not  in  society,  but  in  secret,  in  the  retired 
soul,  in  the  silent  closet.  Communion  with  God  is  emi- 
nently the  means  of  religion,  the  nutriment  and  life  of 
the  soul,  and  we  can  commune  with  God  in  solitude  as 
nowhere  else.  Here  his  presence  may  be  most  felt. 
It  is  by  the  breathing  of  the  unrestrained  soul,  by  the 
opening  of  the  whole  heart  to  ^^  Him  who  seeth  in 
secret  "  ;  it  is  by  reviewing  our  own  spirityal  history,  by 
searching  deeply  into  ourselves,  by  solitary  thought,  and 
solitary  solemn  consecration  of  ourselves  to  a  new  ^- 
t.ie  ;  it  is  by  these  acts,  and  not  by  public  gatberingSi 
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that  we  chiefly  make  progress  m  the  reKgioiis  life.  It 
is  common  to  speak  of  the  house  of  public  worship  as  a 
holy  place  ;  but  it  has  no  exclusive  sanctity.  The  ho- 
liest spot  on  earth  is  that  where  the  soul  breathes  its 
purest  TOWS,  and  forms  or  executes  its  noblest  pur* 
poses ;  and  on  this  ground,  were  I  to  seek  the  holiest 
spot  in  your  city,  I  should  not  go  to  your  splendid  sanc- 
tuaries, but  to  closets  of  private  prayer.  Perhaps  the 
*^  Holy  of  Holies  ^'  among  you  is  some  dark,  narrow 
room  from  which  most  of  us  would  shrink  as  unfit  for 
human  habitation  ;  but  God  dweUs  there.  He  hears 
there  music  more  grateful  than  the  swell  of  all  your  or- 
gans, sees  there  a  beauty  such  as  nature,  in  these  her 
robes  of  spring,  does  not  unfold ;  for  there  he  meets, 
and  sees,  and  hears  the  humblest,  most  thankful,  most 
trustful  worshipper ;  sees  the  sorest  trials  serenely  borne, 
the  deepest  injuries  forgiven ;  sees  toils  and  sacrifices 
cheerfully  sustained,  and  death  approached  through 
poverty  and  lonely  illness  with  a  triumphant  faith.  The 
consecration  which  such  virtues  shed  over  the  obscurest 
spot  is  not  and  cannot  be  communicated  by  any  of  those 
outward  rites  by  which  our  splendid  structures  are  dedi- 
cated to  God. 

Tou  see  the  rank  which  belongs  to  the  church,  whetb* 
er  gathered  in  one  place  or  spread  over  the  whole  earth. 
It  is  a  sacred  and  blessed  union  ;  but  must  not  be  mini- 
fied above  other  means  and  helps  of  religion.  The 
great  aids  of  piety  are  secret,^  not  public.  The  Chris- 
tian cannot  live  without  private  prayer ;  he  may  live  and 
make  progress  without  a  particular  church.  Providence 
tnay  place  us  far  from  the  resorts  of  our  fellow-disciples, 
beyond  the  sound  of  the  Sabbath-bell,  beyond  all  ordi- 
tmnces  ;  and  we  may  find  Sabbaths  and  ordinances  in 
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Dur  owa  spirits.  Ilkiess  may  separate  us  fiom  the  out* 
ward  church  as  well  as  from  the  liviDg  world ,  and  the 
soul  may  yet  be  in  health  and  prosper.  There  have  been 
men  of  eminent  piety  who,  from  conscience,  have  separate 
ed  themselves  froai&  all  denomum lions  of  Cbristians  and 
all  outward  worship.  Milton,  that  great  soul,  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  forso«Jc  all  temples  made  with  hands,  and 
worshipped  wholly  ia  the  inward  saActuary.  So  did  Wil« 
liam  Law,  the  author  of  that  remarkable  book,  ^^  The 
Serious  CaU  to  a  Derout  and  Holy  Life.''  His  excess 
of  devotion  (for  in  him  devotion  ran  into  excess)  led 
bim  to  disparage  all  occasional  acts  of  piety.  He  lived 
in  solitude,  that  he  might  make  life  a  perpetual  prayer. 
These  men  are  not  named  as  models  in  this  particular. 
They  mistook  the  wants  of  the  soul,  and  misinterpreted 
the  Scriptures^  Even  they,  with  all  their  spirituality, 
would  have  found  moral  strength  and  holy  impulse  in  re* 
ligiotts  association.  But,  with  such  examples  before  us, 
we  learn  not  to  exclude  men  from  Ood's  favor  because 
severed  from  the  outward  church. 

The  doctrine  of  this  Discourse  is  plain.  Inward  sane- 
tJty,  pure  love,  disinterested  attachment  to  God  and 
man,  obedience  of  heart  and  life,  sincere  excellence  of 
character,  this  is  the  one  thing  needful,  this  the  essential 
thing  in  religion  ;  and  all  things  else,  ministers,  churches, 
ordinances,  places  of  worship,  all  are  but  means,  helps, 
secondary  influences,  and  utterly  worthless  when  separat* 
ed  from  this.  To  imagine  that  God  regards  any  thing 
but  this,  that  be  looks  at  any  thing  but  the  heart,  is  to 
dishonor  him,  to  express  a  mournful  insensibility  to  his 
oure  character.  Goodness,  purity,  virtue,  this  is  the 
only  distinction  in  God's  sight.     This  is  intrinsically, 
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essentially,  everlastingly,  and  by  its  own  nature,  lovely, 
beautiful,  glorious,  divine.  It  owes  nothing  to  time,  to 
circumstance,  to  outward  connexions.  It  shines  by  its 
own  light.  It  is  the  sun  of  the  spiritual  universe.  It  b 
God  himself  dwelling  in  the  human  soul.  Can  any  man 
think  lightly  of  it  because  it  has  not  grown  up  in  a  cer- 
tain church,  or  exalt  any  church  above  it  ?  My  friends, 
one  of  the  grandest'  truths  of  religion  is,  the  supreme 
importance  of  character,  of  virtue,  of  that  divine  spirit 
which  shone  out  in  Christ.  The  grand  heresy  is,  to 
substitute  any  thing  for  this,  whether  creed,  or  form,  or 
church.  One  of  the  greatest  wrongs  to  Christ  b,  to 
despise  his  character,  his  virtue,  in  a  disciple  who  hap- 
pens to  wear  a  different  name  from  our  own. 

When  I  represent  to  myself  true  virtue  or  goodness ; 
not  that  which  is  made  up  of  outward  proprieties  and  pru- 
dent calculations,  but  that  which  chooses  duty  for  its  own 
sake  and  as  the  first  concern  ;  which  respects  impartially 
the  rights  of  every  human  being  ;  which  labors  and  suffers 
with  patient  resolution  for  truth  and  others'  welfare  ;  which 
blends  energy  and  sweetness,  deep  humility  and  self- 
reverence  ;  which  places  joyful  faith  in  the  perfection 
of  God,  communes  with  him  intimately,  and  strives  to 
subject  to  his  pure  will  all  thought,  imagination, .  and 
desire ;  which  lays  hold  on  the  promise  of  everlastii^ 
life,  and  in  the  strength  of  this  hope  endures  calmly  and 
firmly  the  sorest  evils  of  the  present  state ;  when  I  set 
before  me  this  virtue,  all  the  dbunctions  on  which  men 
value  themselves  fade  away.  Wealth  is  poor  ;  worldly 
honor  is  mean  ;  outward  forms  are  begg^ly  elements. 
Condition,  country,  church,  all  sink  into  unimportance. 
Before  this  simple  greatness  I  bow,  I  revere.  The 
robed  priest,  the  gorgeous  altar,  the  great  assembly,  the 
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pealing  organ,  all  the  exteriors  of  religion,  vanish  from 
roy  sight  as  I  look  at  the  good  and  great  man,  the  holy, 
disinterested  soul.  Even  I,  with  vision  so  dim,  with 
heart  so  cold,  can  see  and  feel  the  divinity,  the  grandeur 
of  true  goodness.  How,  then,  must  God  regard  it  ? 
To  his  pure  eye  how  lovely  must  it  be  !  And  can  any 
of  us  turn  from  it,  beeause  some  water  has  not  been 
dropped  on  its  forehead,  or  some  bread  put  into  its  lips 
by  a  minister  or  priest ;  or  because  it  has  not  learned  to 
repeat  some  mysterious  creed  which  a  church  or  human 
council  has  ordained  ? 

My  friends,  reverence  virtue,  holiness,  the  upright 
will  which  inflexibly  cleaves  to  duty  and  the  pure  law 
of  Ood.  Reverence  nothing  m  comparbon  with  it. 
Regard  this  as  the  end,  and  all  outward  services  as  the 
means.  Judge  of  men  by  this.  Think  no  man  the  better, 
no  man  the  worse,  for  the  church  he  belongs  to.  Try  him 
by  his  fruits.  Expel  from  your  breasts  the  demon  of  sec- 
tarianism, narrowness,  bigotry,  intolerance.  This  is  not, 
as  we  are  apt  to  think,  a  slight  sin.  It  is  a  denial  of  the 
supremacy  of  goodness.  It  sets  up  something,  wheth« 
er  a  form  or  dogma,  above  the  virtue  of  the  heart  and 
the  life.  Sectarianism  immures  itself  in  its  particular 
church  as  in  a  dungeon,  and  is  there  cut  off  from  the 
free  air,  the  cheerful  light,  the  goodly  prospects,  the 
celestial  beauty  of  the  church  universal. 

My  friends,  I  know  that  I  am  addressmg  those  who 
hold  various  opinions  as  to  the  controverted  points  of 
theology.  We  have  grown  up  under  different  influ- 
ences. We  bear  different  names.  But  if  we  purpose 
solemnly  to  do  God's  will,  and  are  following  the  precepU 
and  example  of  Christ,  we  are  one  church,  and  let  noth* 
tng  divide  us.     Diversities  of  opinion  may  incline  us  to 
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wonI)ip  mder  difierent  roo&  ;  or  dilrersiiies  of  tastos  of 
habit,  to  worship  with  difierent  forms.  But  these  va* 
rieties  are  not  schisms  ;  they  do  not  break  the  unity  of 
Christ's  church.  We  may  still  honor  and  love  and  re* 
joice  in  one  another's  spiritual  life  and  progress  as  truly 
as  if  we  were  east  nto  one  and  the  same  wyieldiBg 
form.  Ood  loves  variety  in  nature  an4  in  the  human 
soul,  nor  does  be  reject  it  in  Ghrittian  worship.  la 
many  great  tniths,  in  those  which  ate  most  quickeobg, 
purifying,  and  consoSog,  we  all,  I  hope,  agree.  There 
is,  too,  a  common  ground  of  practice,  aloof  from  all 
controversy,  on  which  we  may  all  meet.  We  may  all 
unite  hearts  and  bands  in  doing  goody  in  fulfilling  God's 
purposes  of  love  towards  our  ntce,  in  toiling  and  suffer- 
ing for  the  cause  of  humanity,  in  spreading  intelligei»ce, 
freedom,  and  virtue,  in  makmg  Ood  known  for  the  rever* 
ence,  love,  and  imitation  of  bis  creatures,  in  resisting 
the  abuses  and  oomiptions  of  past  ages>  in  exploring  and 
drying  up  the  sources  of  poverty,  m  reseuii^  the  fatten 
from  intemperance,  in  succouring  the  orphan  and  widow, 
in  ealfghtening  and  elevating  the  depressed  portions  €^ 
the  community,  in  breaking  the  yoke  of  the  oppressed 
and  enslaved,  in  exposing^  and  withstanding  the  spirit 
and  horrors  of  war,  in  sending  God's  Word  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  in  redeeming  tbe  world  from  sin  and 
woe.  The  angels  and  pure  sprits  who  visit  our  earth 
come  not  to  join  a  sect,  but  to  do  good  to  alt.  May 
{his  universal  obari^  descend  on  us,  and  possess  our 
hearts  ;  may  our  narrowness,  exclusiveness,  and  bigotry 
melt  away  under  this  mild,  celestial  fire.  Thus  we  shall 
not  only  join  ourselves  to  Christ's  Universal  Chureb  on 
earth,  but  to  the  Invisible  Church,  to  the  innumerafak 
company  of  the  just  made  perfect,  in  the  mansions  of 
everlasting  purity  and  peace. 
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NOTES. 


I  HAVB  spoken  in  this  DiBCoune  of  the  Romish  church 
as  excluding  from  salvation  those  who  do  not  submit  to  it. 
I  know,  and  rejoice  to  know,  that  many  Catholics  are  too 
wise  and  good  to  hold  this  doctrine  ;  but  the  church,  in- 
terpreted by  its  past  words  and  acts,  is  not  so  liberal. 

I  have  also  expressed  my  reverence  for  the  illustrious 
names  which  have  adorned  the  English  church.  This 
church  sets  up  higher  claims  than  any  other  in  the  Protes- 
tant world  ;  but  by  a  man  acquainted  with  its  early  history 
it  will  be  seen  to  be  clothed  with  no  peculiar  authority.  If 
any  Protestant  church  deserves  to  be  called  a  creature  of 
tke  stale,  it  is  this.  It  was  shaped  by  the  sovereign  very 
much  af^er  his  own  will.  It  is  a  problem  in  history,  how 
the  English  people,  so  sturdy  and  stout-hearted  in  the  main, 
could  be  so  tame  and  flexible  in  matters  of  religion,  under 
Henry  the  Eighth,  Edward  the  Sixth,  Mary,  and  Eliza- 
beth. They  seem  to  have  received,  almost  as  unresisting- 
ly as  the  coin,  the  image  and  superscription  of  the  king. 
The  causes  of  this  yieldingness  are  to  be  found  in  the 
averseaess  to  civil  broik  to  which  the  nation  had  been 
brought  by  the  recent  bloody  and  exhausting  wars  of  the 
R.>ses  ;  in  the  formidable  power  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns  ; 
in  the  insular  position  of  England,  and  her  distance  from 
Rome,  which  checked  the  domination  of  the  papacy  ;  in 
the  ignorance  of  the  people  ;  in  the  ravenousness  of  the 
nobles  for  the  property  of  the  church  in  the  first  instance, 
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and  afterwards  in  their  greediness  for  court  favor.  This 
strange  pliancy  is  a  stain  on  the  annals  of  the  country. 
It  was  in  the  Puritans  that  the  old  national  sturdiness  re- 
rived,  that  England  became  herself  again.  These  meA 
were  rude  in  aspect,  and  forbidding  in  manners  ;  but,  with 
all  their  sternness,  narrowness,  frowning  theology,  and 
high  religious  pretensions,  they  were  the  master  spirits  of 
their  times.  To  their  descendants  it  is  delightful  to  think 
of  the  service  they  rendered  to  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  England  and  the  world,  and  to  recall  their 
deep,  vital  piety,  a  gem  most  rudely  set,  but  too  precious 
to  be  overvalued. 


Since  the  preceding  Discourse  has  been  printed,  the 
following  extract  from  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
for  July,  1841,  entitled  "The  Port-Royalists,*' has  been 
deemed  so  strikingly  coincident  that  it  is  herewith  ap- 
pended. 

'*  But  for  every  labor  under  the  sun,  says  the  Wise  Mao, 
there  is  a  time.  There  is  a  time  for  bearing  testimony 
against  the  errors  of  Rome  ;  why  not  also  a  time  for  testify- 
ing to  the  sublime  virtues  with  which  those  errors  have  been 
so  often  associated  ?  Are  we  for  ever  to  admit  and  never 
to  practise  the  duties  of  kindness  and  mutual  forbearance  ? 
Does  Christianity  consist  in  a  vivid  perception  of  the  faults, 
and  an  obtuse  blindness  to  the  merits  of  those  who  differ 
from  us  ?  Is  charity  a  virtue  only  when  we  ourselves  are 
the  objects  of  it  ?  Is  there  not  a  church  as  pure  and  more 
catholic  than  that  of  Oxford  or  Rome,  —  a  church  com- 
prehending within  its  limits  every  human  being  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  the  knowledge  placed  within 
his  reach,  strives  habitually  to  be  conformed  to  the  will 
of  the  common  Father  of  us  aril  }  To  indulge  hope  be- 
yond the  pale  of  some  narrow  communion  has,  by  each 
Christian  society  in  its  turn,  been  denounced  as  a  daring 
presumption.  Yet  hope  has  come  to  all  ;  and  with  her, 
fhith  and  charity,  her  inseparable  companions.     Amidst 
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the  shock  of  contending  creeds  and  the  uproar  of  anathe^ 
mas,  they  who  have  ears  to  hear  and  hearts  to  understand 
have  listened  to  gentler  and  more  kindly  sounds.  Good 
men  may  debate  as  polemics,  but  they  will  feel  as  Chris 
tians.  On  the  universal  mind  of  Christendom  is  indelibly 
engraven  one  image,  towards  which  the  eyes  of  all  are 
more  or  less  earnestly  directed.  Whoever  has  himself 
caught  any  resemblance,  however  faint  and  imperfect,  to 
that  divine  and  benignant  Original,  has,  in  his  measure, 
learned  to  recognize  a  brother  wherever  he  can  discern 
the  same  resemblance. 

"  There  is  an  essential  unity  in  that  kingdom  which  is 
not  of  this  world.  But  within  the  provinces  of  that  mighty 
state  there  is  room  for  endless  varieties  of  administration, 
and  for  local  laws  and  customs  widely  differing  from  each 
other.  The  unity  consists  in  the  one  object  of  worship, 
the  one  object  of  affiance,  the  one  source  of  virtue,  t^e 
one  cementing  principle  of  mutual  love  which  pervades 
and  animates  the  whole.  The  diversities  are,  and  mUst 
be,  as  numerous  and  intractable  as  are  the  essential  dis« 
tinctions  which  nature,  habit,  and  circumstances  have  ere-* 
ated  amongst  men.  Uniformity  of  creeds,  of  discipline,  of 
ritual,  aiid  of  ceremonies,  in  such  a  world  as  ours !  a 
world  where  no  two  men  are  not  as  distinguishable  in 
their  mental  as  in  their  physical  aspect ;  where  every  petty 
community  has  its  separate  system  of  civil  government ; 
where  all  that  meets  the  eye,  and  all  that  arrests  the  ear 
has  the  stamp  of  boundless  and  infinite  variety  !  What 
are  the  harmonies  of  tone,  of  color,  and  of  form,  but  the 
result  of  contrasts  ;  of  contrasts  held  in  subordination  to 
one  pervading  principle,  which  reconciles  without  con- 
founding the  component  elements  of  the  music,  the  paint- 
ing, or  the  structure  ?  In  the  physical  works  of  God 
beauty  could  have  no  existence  without  endless  diversities. 
Why  assume  that  in  relisious  society  —  a  work  not  less 
surely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  supreme  Author  of  all  things 
—  this  law  is  absolutely  reversed  ?  Were  it  possible  to 
subdue  that  innate  tendency  of  the  human  mind  which 
compels  men  to  differ  in  religious  opinions  and  observan* 
ccs,  at  least  as  widely  as  on  all  other  subjects,  what  would 
be  the  results  of  such  a  triumph  ?  Where  would  then  be 
the  free  comparison  and  the  continual  enlargement  of 
thought ;  where  the  self-distrusts  which  are  the  springs  of 
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hanflity,  or  the  ■iiitiial  dependencies  wkich  are  the  bonds 
of  lore  }  He  who  made  us  with  this  iiifinite  variety  in  war 
intellectaal  and  physical  constitution  mnst  have  foreseen, 
and  foreseeing,  must  have  intended,  a  corresponding  dis- 
similarity in  the  opinions  of  his  creatures  on  all  questious 
submitted  to  their  judgment  and  proposed  for  their  ac- 
ceptance. For  truth  is  his  law  ;  and  if  all  will  profess  to 
think  alike,  all  must  live  in  the  habitual  violation  of  it, 

''Zeal  for  uniformity  attests  the  ktent  distrusts,  not 
the  firm  convictions  of  the  sealot.  In  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  ^our  self-reliance  is  our  iadifierence  to  the 
mukiplication  of  suffrages  in  fa?or  of  our  own  judgment. 
Our  minds  are  steeped  in  imagery  ;  and  where  the  visible 
form  is  not,  the  impalpable  spirit  escapes  the  notice  of  the 
unreflecting  multitude.  In  conmoa  hands  analysis  stops 
at  the  species  or  the  genus,  and  cannot  rise  to  the  order 
or  the  class.'  To  distinguish  birds  fr€Mn  fishes,  beasts  (roa 
insects,  Hmtts  the  efforts  of  the  vulgar  observer  of  the  foce 
of  nature.  But  Cuvier  could  trace  the  sublime  unity,  the 
universal  type,  the  fontal  Idea  existing  in  the  creative  In- 
telligence, which  connects  as  one  the  mammoth  and  the 
snail.  So,  commpn  observers  can  distinguish  from  each 
other  the  different  varieties  of  religious  society,  and  can 
rise  no  higher.  Where  one  assembly  worships  with  har- 
monies of  music,  fumes  iff  incense,  ancient  Htui^ies,  and 
a  gorgeous  ceremonial,  and  another  listens  to  the  unaided 
voice  of  a  single  pastor,  they  can  perceive  and  record  the 
differences  ;  but  the  hidden  ties  which  unite  them  both 
escape  such  observation.  All  appears  as  contrast,  and  all 
ministers  to  antipathy  and  discord.  It  is  our  belief  that 
these  things  may  be  rightly  viewed  in  a  different  aspect, 
and  yet  with  the  most  severe  conformity  to  the  Diyine 
will,  whether  as  intimated  by  natural  religion,  or  as  re- 
vealed in  Holy  Scripture.  We  believe,  that,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  an  enlightened  charity,  many  Christian  societies 
who  are  accustomed  to  denounce  each  other's  errors  will 
at  length  come  to  be  regarded  as  members  in  common  of 
the  one  great  and  comprehensive  church,  in  which  di?er- 
sities  of  forms  are  harmonized  by  an  all-pervading  unity 
of  spirit.  For  ourselves,  at  least,  we  should  deeply  re- 
^et  to  conclude  that  we  are  aliens  from  that  great  Chris- 
tian commonwealth  of  which  the  nuns  and  recluses  of  the 
valley  of  Port-Royal  were  members,  and  members  assured- 
ly of  no  common  excellence." 
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OR 

REMARKS 
suggesti':d  by  the  case  of  the  creolk. 

PART  1. 


rnm  Author  if  aware  that  the  following  argameat  mif^t  have  been 
eondentod,  had  circumatancea  allowed  j  bat  he  ia  reconciled  to  pdUialuag 
it  in  the  present  Torm  by  the  belief  that  a  degree  of  espenaioa  and  eves  of 
repetition  may  adapt  it  to  ita  end,  which  ia,  to  bring  the  aabject  witMn  the 
eomprehenaion  of  all  who  deeire  to  know  the  tnitlu  He  noiw  tiimmrta  te 
lint  part  of  his  woik,  ia  the  hope  that  the  aecond  will  noon  foUov. 

BoiTOir,  March  S6,  1842. 


THE  DUTY  OF  THE  FREE  STATES. 


I  RE8PECTPULI.T  ask  jTOur  attention,  feUow-citizens 
of  the  Free  States,  to  a  subject  of  great  and  pressing 
importance.  The  case  of  the  Creole,  taken  by  itself,  or 
separated  from  the  principles  which  are  complicated  with 
it,  however  it  might  engage  my  feelings,  would  not  have 
moved  me  to  the  present  Address.  I  am  not  writing  to 
plead  the  cause  of  a  hundred  or  more  men,  scattered 
through  the  West  Indies,  and  claimed  as  slaves.  In  a 
world  abounding  with  so  much  wrong  and  woe,  we  at 
this  distance  can  spend  but  a  few  thoughts  on  these 
strangers.  I  rejoice  that  they  are  free  ;  I  trust  that  they 
will  remain  so ;  and  with  these  feelings,  I  dismiss  them 
firom  my  thoughts.  The  case  of  the  Creole  involves 
great  and  vital  principles,  and  as  such  I  now  invite  to  it 
your  serious  consideration. 

The  case  is  thus  stated  in  the  letter  of  the  American 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  American  Minister  in  London : 

"  It  appears  that  the  brig  Creole,  of  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, Enaor  master,  bound  to  New  Orleans,  sailed  from 
Hampton  roads  with  a  cargo  of  merchandise,  principally 
tobacco,  and  slaves,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  in 
number ;  that,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  November, 
some  of  the  slaves  rose  upon  the  crew  of  the  vessel,  mur- 
dered a  passenger  named  He  well,  who  owned  some  of  the 
negroes,  wounded  the  captain  dangerously,  and  the  first 
mate  and  two  of  the  crew  severely  ;  that  the  slaves  soon 
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obtained  complete  possession  of  the  brig,  which,  under 
their  direction,  was  taken  into  the  port  of  Nassau,  in  the 
island  of  New  Providence,  where  she  arrived  on  the 
morning  of  the  9th  of  the  same  month  ;  that,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  American  consul  in  that  place,  the  governor 
ordered  a  guard  on  board,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
mutineers,  and  with  a  view  to  an  investigation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances oC  the  case  ;  that  such  investigation  wa9  ac- 
cordingly made  by  two  British  magistrates,  and  that  an 
examination  also  took  place  by  the  consul ;  that,  on  the 
report  of  the  magistrates,  nineteen  of  the  slaves  were 
imprisoned  by  the  local  authorities,  as  having  been  con- 
cerned in  the  mutiny  and  murder  ;  and  their  saftender  to 
the  consul,  to  be  seat  to  fbe  United  States  for  trial  for 
these  crimes,  was  refused,  on  the  ground,  that  the  gov- 
ernor wished  first  to  communicate  with  the  government  in 
England  on  the  subject  ;  that,  through  the  interference 
of  the  colonial  authorities,  and  even  before  the  military 
guard  was  removed,  the  greater  number  of  the  slaves 
were  liberated,  and  encouraged  to  go  beyond  the  power 
of  the  master  of  the  vessel,  or  the  American  consul,  by 
proceedings  which  neither  of  them  could  control.  Thin  is 
the  substance  of  the  case,  as  stated  in  two  protests,  one 
made  at  Nassau,  and  one  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  con- 
sul's letters,  together  with  sundry  depositions  taken  by 
him  ;  copies  of  all  which  are  herewith  transmitted." 

This  statement  of  the  case  of  the  Creole  is  derived 
chiefly  from  the  testimony  of  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  vessel,  and  very  naturally  falls  under  suspicion  of 
being  colored,  in  part,  by  prejudice  and  passion.  We 
must  hear  the  other  side,  and  compare  all  the  witnesses, 
before  we  can  understand  the  whole  case.  The  roaia 
facts,  however,  cannot  be  misunderstood.  The  shipping 
of  the  slaves  at  Norfolk,  the  rising  of  a  part  of  their 
number  against  the  officers  of  the  vessel,  the  success  of 
the  insurrection,  the  carrymg  of  the  vessel  into  the  port 
of  Nassau,  and  the  recognition  and  treatment  of  the 
slaves  as  free  by  the  British  authorities  of  that  place ; 
these  material  points  of  the  case  cannot  be  questioned. 
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The  letter  of  our  goyemment,  statnig  these  fiicts  as 
grounds  of  complaint  against  England,  is  written  with 
HHich  caution,  and  seems  wanting  in  the  tone  of  earnest- 
ness and  confidence  which  naturally  belongs  to  a  good 
cause.  It  does  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  case.  It  re- 
lies more  on  the  comity  of  nations  than  on  principles  of 
justice  and  natural  law.  Still,  in  one  respect  it  is  de- 
cided. It  protests  against,  and  complains  of,  the  British 
authorities,  and  ^' calls  loudly  for  redress.''  It  maintains 
that  **  il  was  the  plain  and  obvious  duty  "  of  the  authori- 
ties at  Nassau  to  give  aid  and  succour  to  the  officers  of 
the  Creole  in  reducing  the  slaves  to  subjection,  in  re- 
suming their  voyage  with  their  cai^o  of  men  as  well  as 
of  tobacco,  and  in  bringing  the  insurgents  to  trial  in  this 
country.  It  maintains  that  the  claims  of  the  American 
roasters  to  their  slaves  existed  apd  were  in  force  in  the 
British  port,  and  that  these  claims  ought  to  have  been 
acknowledged  and  sustained  by  the  British  magistrate. 
The  pkin  inference  is,  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  bound  to  spread  a  shieM  over  American  slavery 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home.     Such  is  the  letter. 

This  document  I  propose  to  examine,  and  I  shall  do 
so  chiefly  for  two  reasons  :  First,  because  it  maintains 
morally  unsound  and  pernicious  doctrines,  and  is  fitted 
to  deprave  the  public  mind  ;  and  secondly,  because  it 
tends  to  commit  the  Free  States  to  the  defence  and 
support  of  slavery.  This  last  point  is  at  this  moment  of 
peculiar  importance.  The  Free  States  are  gradually 
and  silently  coming  more  and  more  into  connexion  with 
slavery ;  are  unconsciously  learning  to  regard  it  as  a 
national  interest ;  and  are  about  to  pledge  their  wealth 
and  strength,  their  bones  and  muscles  and  lives,  to  its 
defence.     Slavery  is  mingling  more  and  more  with  the 
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politics  of  the  country,  deterroiDiog  more  aod  more  the 
individuals  who  shall  hold  office,  and  the  great  measures 
on  which  the  public  weal  depends.  It  is  time  for  the 
Free  States  to  wake  up  to  the  subject ;  to  weigh  it  de- 
liberately ;  to  think  of  it,  not  casually,  when  some  start- 
ling fact  Forces  it  up  into  notice,  but  with  earnest,  con- 
tinued, solemn  attention  ;  to  inquire  into  their  duties  in 
regard  to  it ;  to  lay  down  their  principles  ;  to  mark  oot 
their  course  ;  and  to  resolve  on  acquitting  themsdr^ 
righteously  towards  God,  towards  the  South,  and  to- 
wards themselves.  The  North  has  never  come  to  this 
great  matter  in  earnest.  We  have  trifled  with  it.  We 
have  left  things  to  take  their  course.  We  have  been  too 
much  absorbed  in  pecuniary  interests  to  watch  the  bear^ 
ing  of  slavery  on  the  government.  Perhaps  we  have 
wanted  the  spirit,  the  manliness,  to  look  the  subject  fully 
in  the  face.  Accordingly,  the  slave-power  has  been 
allowed  to  stamp  itself  on  the  national  policy,  and  to 
fortify  itself  with  the  national  arm.  For  the  pecuniary 
injury  to  our  prosperity  which  may  be  traced  to  this 
source  I  care  little  or  nothing.  There  is  a  higher  view 
of  the  case.  There  is  a  more  vital  question  to  be  settled 
than  that  of  interest,  the  question  of  duty  ;  and  to  tbb 
my  remarks  will  be  confined. 

The  letter  which  is  now  to  be  examined  may  be  re- 
garded  either  as  the  work  of  an  individual,  or  as  the 
work  of  the  government.  I  shall  regard  it  in  the  latter 
light  alone.  Its  personal  bearii^gs  are  of  no  moment. 
No  individual  will  enter  my  thoughts  in  this  discussion. 
I  regard  the  letter  as  issuing  from  the  Cabinet,  as  an  Ex* 
ecutive  document,  as  laying  down  the  principles  to  which 
the  public  policy  is  in  danger  of  being  conformed,  as 
fitted  to  draw  the  whole  country  into  support  of  an  iu- 
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ttitutioD  which  the  Free  States  abhor.  With  the  opin- 
ions of  an  individual  I  have  nothing  to  do.  Corrupt 
principles  adopted  by  the  government,  —  these,  and 
these  alone,  it  will  be  my  object  to  expose. 

There  is  a  difficulty  lying  at  the  threshold  of  such  a 
discussion,  which  1  should  be  glad  to  remove.  A  North- 
em  man  writing  on  slavery  is  supposed  to  write  as  a 
Northern  man,  to  be  swayed  by  State  feelings  and  local 
biases ;  and  the  distrust  thus  engendered  is  a  bar  to  the 
conviction  which  he  might  otherwise  produce.  But  the 
prejudices  which  grow  out  of  the  spot  where  we  live  are 
far  from  being  necessary  or  universal.  There  are  per- 
sons whose  peculiarity,  perhaps  whose  infirmity  it  is,  to 
be  exceedingly  alive  to  evils  in  their  neighbourhood,  to 
defects  in  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  live,  whilst 
their  imaginations  are  apt  to  cast  rosy  hues  over  distant 
scenes.  There  are  persons  who,  by  living  in  retirement 
and  holding  intercourse  with  gifted  minds  in  other  re- 
gions, are  even  in  danger  of  wanting  a  proper  local  at- 
tachment, and  of  being  unjust  to  their  own  homes. 
There  are  also  worthier  causes  which  counteract  the 
bigotry  of  provincial  feelings.  A  man,  then,  is  not 
necessarily  presumptuous  in  thinking  himself  free  from 
local  biases.  In  truth,  slavery  never  presents  itself  to 
me  as  belonging  to  one  or  another  part  of  the  country. 
It  does  not  come  to  me  in  its  foreign  relations.  T  regard 
it  simply  and  nakedly  in  itself,  and  on  this  account  feel 
that  I  have  a  right  to  discuss  it. 

May  I  be  allowed  one  more  preliminary  remark  ?  The 
subject  of  slavery  is  separated  in  my  mind  not  only  from 
local  considerations,  but  from  all  thought  of  the  indi- 
viduals by  whom  it  is  sustained.  I  speak  against  this  in- 
stitution freely,  earnestly,  some  may  think,  vehemently  : 
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boi  I  have  no  thought  of  ttttching  the  same  repitwdi  to 
afl  who  uphoM  it ;  and  this  I  say,  not  to  propitiate  the 
slave-holder,  who  cannot  easily  forgive  the  irreooncil- 
able  enemy  of  his  wrong-doing,  hot  to  meet  the  prepos- 
sessions of  not  a  few  among  ourselves,  who,  from  esteem 
towards  the  slave-holder,  repel  what  seems  to  them  to 
inv<dve  an  assault  on  his  character.  I  do,  indeed,  use, 
and  cannot  but  ose,  strong  language  against  slaveiy.  No 
greater  wrong,  no  grosser  insult  on  humanity  can  w^  be 
conceived  ;  nor  can  it  be  softened  by  the  customary  plea 
of  the  slave-holder's  kindness.  The  first  and  most  es- 
sential exercise  of  love  towards  a  human  being  is,  to 
respect  his  rights.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  kindness  to  a  Ikh 
man  being  whose  rights  we  habitually  trample  under  foot* 
*^  Be  just  before  you  are  generous."  A  human  being 
is  not  to  be  loved  as  a  horse  or  a  dog,  but  as  a  being 
having  rights  ;  and  bis  first  grand  right  is  that  of  free  ac« 
tion  ;  the  right  to  use  and  expand  his  powers ;  to  im- 
prove and  obey  his  higher  faculties  ;  to  seek  his  own 
and  others'  good  ;  to  better  his  lot ;  to  make  himself  a 
home  ;  to  enjoy  inviolate  the  relations  of  husband  and 
parent ;  to  live  the  life  of  a  man.  An  institution  deny- 
ing to  a  being  this  right,  and  virtually  all  rights,  which 
degrades  him  into  a  chattel,  and  puts  him  beneath  the 
level  of  his  race,  is  more  shocking  to  a  calm,  enligblened 
philanthropy  than  most  of  the  atrocities  which  we  siaud- 
der  at  in  history  ;  and  this  for  a  plain  reason.  These 
atrocities,  such  as  the  burning  of  heretics,  and  die  im- 
molation of  the  Indian  woman  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her 
husband,  have  generally  some  foundation  in  ideas  of  duty 
and  religion.  The  inquisitor  murders  to  do  God  ser- 
vice ;  and  the  Hindoo  widow  is  often  fortified  against 
the  flames  by  motives  of  inviolable  constancy  and  gener* 
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ous  self-sacrifice.  The  Indian  in  our  wilderness^  when 
be  lortures  bis  captives,  thinks  of  making  an  offering,  of 
oaaking  compensation^  to  his  own  tortured  friends.  But 
in  slavery,  man  seizes  his  brother,  subjects  him  to  brute 
force,  robs  him  of  all  his  rights,  for  purely  selfish  ends, 
— *as  selfishly  as  the  robber  fastens  on  his  prey.  No 
generous  affections,  no  ideas  of  religion  and  self-sacrifice 
throw  a  gleam  of  light  over  its  horrors.  As  such  I  must 
speak  of  slavery,  when  regarded  in  its  own  nature,  and 
especially  when  r^rded  in  its  origin.  But  when  I  look 
on  a  comraunity  among  whom  this  evil  exists,  but  who 
did  not  originate  it ;  who  grew  up  in  the  midst  of  it ; 
who  connect  it  with  parents  and  friends  ;  who  see  it  in- 
timately entwined  with  the  whole  system  of  domestic, 
social,  industrial,  and  political  life  ;  who  are  blinded  by 
long  haUt  to  its  evils  and  abuses  ;  and  who  are  alarmed 
by  the  possible  evils  of  the  mighty  change  involved  in  its 
abolition  ;  I  shrink  from  passing  on  such  a  community 
the  sentence  which  is  due  to  the  guilty  institution.  All 
.  history  furnishes  instances  of  vast  wrongs  inflicted,  of 
cruel  institutions  upheld,  by  nations  or  individuals  who  in 
other  relations  manifest  respect  for  duty.  That  slavery 
has  a  blighting  moral  influence,  where  it  exists,  is,  in- 
deed, unquestionable  ;  but  in  that  bad  atmosphere  so 
much  that  is  good  and  pure  may  and  does  grow  up  as  to 
forbid  us  to  deny  esteem  and  respect  to  a  man  simply 
because  he  is  a  slave-holder.  I  ofier  these  remarks  be- 
cause I  wish  that  die  subject  may  be  approached  with- 
out the  association  of  it  with  individuals,  parties,  or  lo- 
cal divisions,  which  blind  the  mind  to  the  truth. 

I  now  return  to  the  Executive  document  with  which  I 
began.  I  am  first  to  consider  its  doctrines,  to  show  their 
moral  unsoundness  and  inhumanity  ;  and  then  I  shall  con- 
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sider  the  betring  of  these  doctrines  on  the  Free  States 
in  general)  and  the  interest  which  the  Free  States  have 
at  this  critical  moment  in  the  subject  of  slaFory.  Thus 
my  work  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which 
is  now  offered  to  the  public. 

In  regard  to  the  reasonings  and  doctrines  of  the  docu- 
ment, it  is  a  happy  circumstance,  that  they  come  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  The 
case  of  the  Creole  is  a  simple  one,  which  requires  no 
extensive  legal  study  to  be  understood.  A  man  who  has 
had  litde  connexion  with  public  affairs  is  as  able  to  de- 
cide on  it  as  the  bulk  of  politicians.  The  elements  of 
the  case  are  so  few,  and  the  principles  on  which  its  de- 
termination rests  are  so  obvious,  that  nothing  but  a  sound 
moral  judgment  is  necessary  to  the  discussion.  Nothing 
can  darken  it  but  legal  subtlety.  None  can  easily  doubt 
it,  but  those  who  surrender  conscience  and  reason  to 
arbitrary  rules. 

The  question  between  the  American  and  English 
governments  turns  mainly  on  one  point.  The  English 
government  does  not  recognize  within  its  bounds  any 
property  in  man.  It  maintains  that  slavery  rests  wholly 
on  local,'  municipal  legislation  ;  that  it  is  an  institution  not 
sustained  and  enforced  by  the  law  of  nature,  and,  still 
more,  that  it  is  repugnant  to  this  law  ;  and  that,  of  course, 
no  man  who  enters  the  territory  or  is  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  England  can  be  regarded  as  a  slave,  but 
must  be  treated  as  free.  The  law  creating  slavery,  it  is 
maintained,  has  and  can  have  no  force  beyond  the  state 
which  creates  it.  No  other  nation  can  be  bound  by  it. 
Whatever  validity  this  ordinance,  which  deprives  a  man 
of  all  his  rights,  may  have  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
community  in  which  it  had  its  birth,  it  can  have  no  va- 
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lidity  anywhere  else.     This  is  the  principle   on   which 
the  English  governineni  founds  itself. 

This  principle  is  so  plain  that  it. has  been  established 
and  is  acted  upon  among  ourselves,  and  in  th^  neigh- 
bouring British  provinces.  Wlien  a  slave  is  brought  by 
his  master  into  Massachusetts,  he  is  pronounced  free, 
on  the  ground,  that  the  law  of  slavery  has  no  force  be- 
yond the  State  which  ordains  it,  and  that  the  right  of 
every  man  to  liberty  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  Commonwealth.  A  slave  flying  from 
his  master  to  this  Commonwealth  is,  indeed,  restored, 
but  not  on  account  of  the  validity  of  the  legislation  of  the 
South  on  this  point,  but  solely  on  the  ground  of  a  posi- 
tive provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ; 
and -be  is  delivered,  not  as  a  slave,  but  as  a  ^'person 
held  to  service  by  law  in  another  State."  We  should 
not  think,  for  a  moment,  of  restoring  a  slave  flying  to  us 
from  Cuba  or  Turkey.  We  recognize  no  right  of  a 
foreign  master  on  this  soil.  The  moment  be  brings  his 
slave  here  his  claim  vanishes  into  air  ;  and  this  takes 
place  because  we  recognize  freedom  as  the  right  of  every 
human  being. 

By  the  provision  of  the  Constitution,  as  we  have  said, 
the  fugitive  slave  from  the  South  is  restored  by  us,  or, 
at  least,  his  master^s  claim  is  not  annulled.  But  we  have 
proof  at  our  door  that  this  exception  rests  on  positive, 
not  natural  law.  Suppose  the  fugitive  to  pass  through 
our  territory  undiscovered,  and  to  reach  the  soil  of 
Canada.  The  moment  he  touches  it  he  is  free.  The 
master  finds  there  an  equal  in  his  slave.  The  British 
authority  extends  the  same  protection  over  both.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  colony  of  fugitive  slaves  is  growing  up  se- 
curely, beyond  our  border,  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
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rights  of  British  subjects.    And  this  good  work  has  been 
going  on  for  years,  without  any  complaint  against  Eng- 
land as  violating  national  law,  and  without  any  claim  for 
compensation.     These  are  plain  facts.     We  ourselves 
construe  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  as  England  does. 
But  the  question  is  not  to  be  settled  on  the  narrow 
ground  of  precedent  alone.     Let  us  view  it  in  the  light 
of  eternal,   universal  truth.     A   grand  principle  is   In- 
volved in  the  case,  or  rather  lies  at  its  very  foundation, 
and  to  this  I  ask  particular  attention.     This  principle  is, 
that  a  man,  as  a  man,  has  rights,  has  claims  on  bis  race, 
which  are  in  no  degree  touched  or  impaired  on  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  may  be  regarded  or  treated 
by  a  particular  clan,  tribe^  or  nation  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. \A  man,  by  his   very  nature,   as  an  intelligent, 
moral  creature  of  God,Jias  claims  to  aid  and  kind  regard 
from  all  other  men.'^^here  is  a  grand  law  of  humanity 
more  comprehensive  than  all  others,  and  under  which 
every  man  should  find  shelter.     He  has  not  only  a  right, 
but  is  bound,   to  use   freely  and  improve    the  powers 
which  God  has  given  him  ;  and  other  men,  instead  of 
obstructing,  are  bound  to  assist  their  development  and 
exertion,  i  These  claims  a  man  does  not  derive  from  the 
family  or^  tribe  in  which  he  began  his  being.     They  are 
not  the  growth  of  a  particular  soil ;  they  are  not  ripened 
under  a  peculiar  sky  ;  they  are  not  written  on  a  particu- 
lar complexion  ;  they  belong  to  human  nature.     The 
ground  on  which  one  roan  asserts  them  all  men  stand  on, 
nor  can  they  be  denied  to  one  without  being  denied  to 
all.     We  have  here  a  common  interest.     We  must  aD 
stand  or  fall  together.     We  all  have  claims  on  our  race, 
claims  of  kindness  and  justice,  claims  grounded  on  our 
relation  to  our  common  Father,  and  on  the  inheritance 
of  a  common  nature. 
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Because  a  liumber  of  men  invade  the  rights  of  a 
fellow-creature,  and  pronounce  him  destitute  of  rights, 
his  claims  are  not  a  whit  touched  by  this.  He  is  as  much 
a  man  as  before.  Not  a  single  gift  of  God  on  which  his 
rights  rest  is  taken  away.  His  relations  to  the  rest  of 
his  race  are  in  no  measure  affected.  He  is  as  truly 
their  brother  as  if  his  tribe  had  not  pronounced  him  a 
brute.  If,  indeed,  any  change  takes  place,  his  claims 
are  enhanced,  on  the  ground  that  the  suffering  and  in- 
jured are  entitled  to  peculiar  regard.  If  any  rights 
should  be  singularly  sacred  in  our  sight,  they  are  those 
which  are  denied  and  trodden  in  the  dust. 

It  seems  to  be  thought  by  some  that  a  man  derives  all 
his  rights  from  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs.  They 
are  gifts  of  the  state,  and  the  state  may  take  them  away, 
if  it  will.  A  man,  it  is  thought,  has  claims  on  other 
men,  not  as  a  man,  but  as  an  Englishman,  an  American, 
or  a  subject  of  some  other  state.  He  must  produce  his 
parchment  of  citizenship,  before  he  binds  other  men  to 
protect  him,  to  respect  his  free  agency,  to  leave  him 
the  use  of  his  powers  according  to  his  own  will.  Local, 
municipal  law  is  thus  made  the  fountain  and  measure 
of  rights.  The  stranger  must  tell  us  where  he  was  born, 
what  privileges  he  enjoyed  at  home,  or  no  tie  links  us 
to  one  another. 

In  conformity  to  these  views,  it  is  thought,  that,  when 
one  community  declares  a  man  to  be  a  slave,  other  com- 
munities must  respect  this  decree  ;  that  the  duties  of  a 
foreign  nation  to  an  individual  are  to  be  determined  by 
n  brand  set  on  him  on  his  own  shores  ;  that  his  relations 
to  the  whole  race  may  be  affected  by  the  local  act  of  a 
community,  no  matter  how  small  or  how  unjust. 

This  is  a  terrible  doctrine.     It  strikes  a  blow  at  ail 
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the  rights  of  human  nature.  It  enables  the  political 
body  to  wbioh  we  belong,  no  matter  how  wicked  or 
weak,  to  make  each  of  us  an  outcast  from  his  race.  It 
makes  a  man  nothing  in  himself.  As  a  mail,  he  has  no 
significance.  He  is  sacred  only  as  far  as  some  state  has 
taken  him  under  its  care.  Stripped  of  hb  nationality, 
he  is  at  the  mercy  of  all  who  may  incline  to  lay  hold  on 
him.  He  may  be  seized,  imprisoned,  sent  to  work  in 
galleys  or  mines,  unless  some  foreign  state  spreads  its 
shield  over  him  as  one  of  its  citizens. 

This  doctrine  is  as  false  as  it  is  terrible.  Man  is  not 
the  mere  creature  of  the  state.  Man  is  older  than  na- 
tions, and  he  is  to  survive  najtions.  There  is  a  law  of 
humanity  more  primitive  and  divine  than  the  law  of  the 
land.  He  has  higher  claims  than  those  of  a  citizen. 
He  has  rights  which  date  before  all  charters  and  com- 
munities ;  not  conventional,  not  repealable,  but  as  eter- 
nal as  the  powers  and  laws  of  his  being. 

This  annihilation  of  the  bdividual  by  merging  him  in 
the  state  lies  at  the  foundation  of  despotism.  The 
nation  is  too  often  the  grave  of  the  man.  This  is  the 
more  monstrous,  because  the  very  end  of  the  state,  of 
the  denization  of  the  nation,  is,  to  secure  the  individual 
in  all  his  rights,  and  especially  to  secure  the  rights  of  the 
weak.  Here  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  political  asso- 
ciation. In  an  unorganized  society,  with  no  legislation, 
no  tribunal,  no  empire,  rights  have  no  security.  Force 
predominates  over  right.  This  is  the  grand  evil  of 
what  is  called  the  state  of  nature.  To  repress  this,  to 
give  right  the  ascendancy  over  force,  this  is  the  grand 
idea  and  end  of  government,  of  country,  of  political  con- 
stitutions. And  yet  we  are  taught  that  it  depends  on 
the  law  of  a  man's  country,  whether  he  shall  have  rights, 
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and  whether  othelr  states  shall'  I'egard  him  as  a  man. 
When  cast  on  d  foreign  shorte,  his  country,  and  not  his 
humanity,  b  to'  be  itiquire'd  into',  stnd  the  treatment  he  re- 
ceives is  to  her  ^oportion^d  to  what  he  meets  at  home. 

Men  worslitp  power,  ^^orship  great  organizations,  and 
overlook  the  individuid  ;  and  few  things  hav6  depraved 
the  moral  sentiment  of  men  more,  or  brought  greater 
woes  on  the  race.  The  state,  or  the  ruler  in  whom  the 
state  is  embodied,  continues  to  be  worshipped,  notwith- 
standing the  commission  of  crimes  which  would  inspire 
horror  in  the  private  man.  How  insignificant  are  the 
robberies,  murders,  piracies,  which  the  law  makes  capi- 
tal, in  comparison  with  an  unjust  or  unnecessary  war, 
dooming  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  the  innocent  to 
the  most  torturii^  forms  of  death,  or  with  the  law  of  an 
autocrat  or  of  a  public  body,  depriving  millions  of  all  the 
rights  of  men  !  But  these,  because  the  acts  of  the  state, 
escape  the  execrations  of  the  world. 

In  consequence  of  this  worship  of  governments  it  is 
thought  that  their  relations  to  one  another  are  alone  im- 
portant. A  government  is  too  great  to  look  at  a  stran- 
ger, except  as  he  is  incorporated  with  some  state.  It 
cKn  have  nothing  to  do  but  with  political  organizations 
like  itself.  Bat  the-  humble  stranger  has  a  claim  on  it 
as  sacred  as  another  state.  Standing  alone,  he  yet  has 
rights,  and  to  violate  them  is  as  criminal  as  to  violate 
stipulations  with  a  foreign  power.  In  one  view  it  is 
baser.  It  is  Us  true  of  governments  as  of  individuals, 
that  it  IS  base  and  unmanly  to  trample  on  the  weak. 
He  who  invades  the  strong  shows  a  courage  which  does 
something  to  redeem  his  violence ;  but  to  tread  on  the 
oeck  of  a  helpless,  friendless  fellow-creature  is  to  add 
meanness  to  wrong. 

21  • 
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If  the  doctrine  be  true,  that  the  character  impressed 
on  a  man  at  home  follows  him  abroad,  and  that  he  is  to 
be  regarded,  not  as  a  man,  but  as  the  local  laws  which 
he  has  left  regard  him,  why  shall  not  this  apply  to  the 
peculiar  advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages  which  a 
man  enjoys  in  his  own  land  ?  Why  shall  not  he  whom 
the  laws  invest  with  a  right  to  universal  homage  at  home 
receive  the  same  tribute  abroad  ?  Why  shall  not  he 
whose  rank  exempts  him  from  the  ordinary  restraints 
of  law  on  his  own  shores  claim  the  same  lawlessness 
elsewhere  ?  Abroad  these  distinctions  avail  him  nothing. 
The  local  law  which  makes  him  a  kind  of  deity  deserts 
him  the  moment  he  takes  a  step  beyond  his  country's 
borders ;  and  why  shall  the  disadvantages,  the  terrible 
wrongs,  which  that  law  inflicts,  follow  the  poor  sufferer 
to  the  end  of  the  earth  ? 

I  repeat  it,  for  the  truth  deserves  reiteration,  that  all 
nations  are  bound  to  respect  the  rights  of  every  human 
being.  This  is  God's  law,  as  old  as  the  world.  No  lo- 
cal law  can  touch  it.  No  ordinance  of  a  particular  state, 
degrading  a  set  of  men  to  chattels,  can  absolve  all  na- 
tions from  the  obligation  of  regarding  the  injured  beings 
as  men,  or  bind  them  to  send  back  the  injured  to  their 
chains.  The  character  of  a  slave,  attached  to  a  man  by 
a  local  government,  is  not  and  cannot  be  incorporated 
into  his  nature.  It  does  not  cling  to  him,  go  where  he 
will.  The  scar  of  slavery  on  his  back  does  not  reach 
his  soul.  The  arbitrary  relation  between  him  and  his 
master  cannot  suspend  the  primitive,  indestructible  rela- 
tion by  which  God  binds  him  to  his  kind. 

The  idea,  that  a  particular  state  may  fix  enduringly 
this  stigma  on  a  human  being,  and  can  bind  the  most 
just  and  generous  men  to  respect  it,  should  be  rejected 
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with  scorn  and  indignation.     It  reminds  us  of  those  hor- 
rible  fictions   in  which  some  demon   is   described   as 
stamping  an  indelible  mark  of  hell  on  his  helpless  vic- 
tims.    It  was  the  horrible  peculiarity  of  the  world  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  that  it  had  become  one  vast  prison. 
The  unhappy  man  on  whom  the  blighting  suspicion  of 
the   tyrant  had  fallen  could  find  no  shelter  or  escape 
through  the  whole  civilized  regions  of  the  globe.    Every- 
where his   sentence  followed  him  like  fate.     And  can 
the  law  of  a  despot,  or  of  a  chamber  of  despots,  extend 
now  the  same  fearful  doom  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ? 
Can  a  little  State  at  the  South  spread  its  web  of  cruel, 
wrongful  legislation  over  both  continents  }     Do  all  com- 
munities become  spellbound  by  a  law  in  a  single  coun- 
try creating  slavery  ?     Must  they  become  the  slave's 
jailers  ?     Must  they  be  less  merciful  than   the  storm 
which  drives  off  the  bondman  from  the  detested  shore 
of  servitude  and  casts  him  on  the  soil  of  freedom  ?    Must 
even  that  soil  become  tainted  by  an  ordinance  passed 
perhaps  in  another  hemisphere  f     Has  oppression  this 
terrible  omnipresence  ?     Must  the  whole  earth  register 
the  slave-holder's  decree  }     Then  the  earth  is  blighted 
indeed.     Then,  as  some  ancient  sects  taught,  it  is  truly 
(he  empire  of  the  Principle  of  Evil,  of  the  Power  of 
Darkness.     Then  God  is  dethroned  here  ;  for  where 
injustice  and  oppression   are  omnipotent  God  has   no 
empire. 

I  have  thus  stated  the  great  principle  on  which  the 
English  authorities  acted  in  the  case  of  the  Creole,  and 
on  which  all  nations  are  bound  to  act.  Slavery  is  the 
creature  of  a  local  law,  having  power  not  a  handbreadth 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  which  ordains  it. 
Oiiier  nations  know  nothing  of  it,  are  bound  to  pay  it 
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no  heed,     i  might  add  that  other  nations  are  bound  to 
tolerate  it  within  the  bounds  of  a  particular  state  only  on 
the  grounds  on  which  they  suffer  a  particular  state  to 
establish  bloody  superstitions,  to  use  the  rack  in  juris- 
prudence, or  to  practise  other  enormities.     They  might 
much  more  Justifiably  put  down  slavery  where  it  ex- 
ists than  enforce  a  foreign  slave-code  within  their  owd 
bounds.    Such  is  the  impregnable  principle  which  we  of 
the  Free  States  should  recognize  and  earnestly  sustain.* 
This  principle  our  government  has  not  explicitly  de- 
nied in  its  letter  to  our  minister  in  Lonaon.     The  letter 
is  chiefly  employed  in  dilating  on  various  particular  cir- 
cumstances which,  it  is  said,  entitled  the  Creole  to  as- 
sistance from  the  British  authorities  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  voyage  with  her  original  freight  and  passengers* 
The  strength  of  the  document  lies  altogether  in  the  skilful 
manner  in  which  these  circumstances  are  put  together. 
I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  consider  them  with  some 
minuteness.     They  are  briefly  these.     The  vessel  was 
engaged  in   a   voyage    '^  perfectly  lawful.''      She   was 
taken  to  a  British  port,  '^not  voluntarily,  by  those  who 
dad  the  lawful  authority  over  her,"  but  forcibly  and  vio- 
lently, '^  against  the  master's  will,"  without  any  agency 
or  solicitation  on  the  part  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
slaves,  and,  indeed,  solely  by  the  few  ^^  mutineers  "  who 
had  gained  possession  of  her  by  violence  and  bloodshed. 
The  slaves  were  ^^  still  on  board  "  the  American  vessel. 
They  had  not  become  ^^  incorporated  with  the  English 
population  "  ;  and  from  these  facts  it  is  argued  that  they 
had  not  changed  their  original  character,  that  the  vessel 
containing  them  ought  to  have  been  regarded  as  *>'  ,«tiU 
un  her  voyage,"  and  should  have  been  aided  to  resume 

*  See  Note  A. 
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it,  according  to  that  law  of  comity  and  bospitalky  by 
which  nations  are  bound  to  aid  one  another's  ressela  in 
distress. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  in  this  reasoning  of  the  letter 
a  latent  acknowledgment,  that,  had  the  vessel  been  car- 
ried with  the  slaves  into  the  British  port  by  the  free  will 
of  the  captain,  the  slaves  would  have  been  entitled  to 
liberty.  The  force  and  crime  involved  in  the  transact 
lion  form  the  strength  of  the  case  as  stated  by  ourselves. 
The  whole  tone  of  the  communication  undesignedly  re* 
cognizes  important  rights  in  a  foreign  state  in  regard 
to  slaves  carried  voluntarily  to  their  shores  ;  and  by  this 
concession  it  virtually  abandons  the  whole  ground. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  circumstances  which,  it  is  said, 
bound  the  British  authorities  to  assist  the  captain  in  send- 
ing back  the  slaves  to  their  chains  ;  and  one  general  re- 
mark immediately  occurs.  These  circumstances  do  not 
touch,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  great  principle  on 
which  the  authorities  were  bound  by  British  and  natural 
law  to  act.  This  principle,  as  we  have  stated,  is,  that 
a  nation  is  bound  by  the  law  of  nature  to  respect  the 
rights  of  ^very  human  being,  that  every  man  within  its 
jurisdiction  b  entitled  to  its  protection  as  long  as  he 
obeys  its  laws,  that  the  private  individual  may  appeal  to 
the  broad  law  of  humanity  and  claim  hospitality  as  trvHj 
as  a  state. 

Now  how  did  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Creole 
bear  on  this  fundamental  view  of  the  c«8e  ?  Did  the 
manner  in  which  the  slaves  of  the  Creole  were  carried 
to  Nassau  in  any  measure  affect  their  character  as  men  ? 
Did  they  cease  to  be  men,  because  the  ship  was  seized 
by  violence,  the  captain  imprisoned,  and  the  vessel  turned 
from  its  original  destination  ?    Did  the  shifiting  of  the 
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vessel's  course  by  a  few  points  of  the  compass,  or  did 
the  governmeot  of  the  helm  by  a  ^'mutineer,''  transmute 
a  hundred  or  more  men  into  chattels  ?  To  the  eye  of 
the  British  officer,  the  slaves  looked  precisely  as  tbey 
would  have  done,  had  they  been  brought  to  the  island  by 
any  other  means.  He  could  see  nothing  but  huoian 
beings  ;  and  no  circumstances,  leaving  this  character  on 
them,  could  have  authorized  him  to  deny  them  human 
rights.  It  mattered  nothing  to  him  how  they  came  to 
the  island ;  for  this  did  not  touch  at  all  the  ground  of 
their  claim  to  protection. 

A  case,  indeed,  is  imagined  in  the  document,  in  which 
it  is  said  that  the  manner  of  transportation  of  slaves  to  a 
foreign  port  must  determine  the  character  in  which  they 
shall  be  viewed.  *^  Suppose  an  American  vessel  with 
slaves  lawfully  on  board  were  to  be  captured  by  a  British 
cruiser,  as  belonging  to  some  belligerent,  while  the  Uni- 
ted States  were  at  peace ;  suppose  such  prize  carried 
into  England,  and  the  neutrality  of  the  vessel  fully  made 
out  in  the  proceedings  in  Admiralty,  and  a  restoration 
consequently  decreed  ;  in  such  case  must  not  the  slaves 
be  restored  exactly  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were 
when  the  capture  was  made  ?  Would  any  one  contend 
that  tlie  fact  of  their  having  been  carried  Into  England 
by  force  set  them  free  ?  "  I  reply,  undoubtedly  tbey 
would  be  free  the  moment  they  should  enter  English 
jurisdiction.  A  writ  of  habeas  eorpw  could  and  would 
and  must  be  granted  them,  if  demanded  by  themselves 
or  their  friends,  and  no  court  would  dare  to  remit  them 
to  their  chains ;  and  this  is  not  only  English  law,  but  in 
the  spirit  of  universal  law.  In  this  case,  however,  cor> 
pensation  would  undoubtedly  be  made  by  the  captors  for 
the  slaves,  not  on  the  ground  of  any  claim  in  the  slavis* 
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holder,  but  because  of  the  original  wrong  by  the  captors, 
and  of  their  consequent  obligation  to  replace  the  vessel, 
as  much  as  possible,  in  the  condition  in  which  she  was 
found  at  the  moment  of  being  seized  on  the  open  ocean, 
where  she  was  captured  on  groundless  suspicion,  where 
she  had  a  right  to  prosecute  her  voyage  without  obstruc* 
tion,  and  whence  she  ought  not  to  have  been  brought 
by  the  capturing  state  within  its  jurisdiction  and  made 
subject  to  its  laws. 

Let  us  now  consider  particularly  the  circumstances  on 
which  the  United  States  maintain  that  the  British  authori- 
ties were  bound  to  replace  the  slaves  under  the  nvster 
of  the  Creole,  and  violated  their  duty  in  setting  them 
free. 

It  is  insisted,  first,  that  ^^  the  Creole  was  passing  firom 
one  port  to  another  in  a  voyage  perfectly  2ato/iii."  We 
cannot  but  lament,  that,  to  sustain  this  point  of  the  law* 
fubuis  of  the  voyage,  it  is  affirmed  that  ^'  slaves  are  re- 
cognized as  property  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  those  States  in  which  slavery  exists."  Were 
this  true,  it  is  one  of  those  truths  which  respect  for  our 
country  should  prevent  our  intruding  on  the  notice  of 
strangers.  A  child  should  throw  a  mantle  over  the 
nakedness  of  his  parent.  But  the  language  seems  to  me 
stronger  than  the  truth.  The  Constitution  was  intended 
not  to  interfere  with  the  laws  of  property  in  the  States 
where  slaves  had  been  held.  But  the  recognition  of  a 
moral  right  in  the  slave-holder  is  most  carefuUy  avoided 
in  that  instrument.  Slaves  are  three  times  referred  to, 
but  always  as  per$on$j  not  as  properly.  The  Free  States 
are,  indeed,  bound  to  deliver  up  fugitive  slaves  ;  but  these 
are  to  be  surrendered,  not  as  slaves,  but  as  ^'persons 
held  to  service."     The  clause  applies  as  much  to  fugi- 
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tive  apprentices  from  the  North  as  to  fugitive  slaves 
from  the  South.  The  history  of  this  clause  is  singular. 
In  the  first  draught  of  the  Constitution  it  stood  tbus  : 
^'  No  person',  legiLll^  held  to  service  or  kbor  in  one 
Statef,  escopliig  into  another,  shall,  in  consecjtieiice  of 
regiilatibns  subsisting  therein,  b6  diseharged  ftoin  siich 
service*  or  hibbr,  but  shaU  be  delivered  up;"  &t.  Mr. 
Madison  teUs  ta  that  **  thfe  term  '  legally  '  was  struck 
out ;  and  the  words,  ^  under  the  laws  thereof,'  in- 
serted after  th^  word  '  State,'  in  compliance  with  the 
wish  of  somfa  who  thought  the  term  Ugat  equivo- 
cal, and  ikvorinfg  the  idea  that  slavery  was  kgal  M 
a  iharal  et^tf."*  It  ought  also  to  be  added,  that, 
in  the  debate  in  the  Convention  on  that  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  conferred  power  on  Congress  to  abol- 
ish the  importation  of  slaves  in  1808,  ^*  Mr.  Madison 
thought  it  wrong  to  admit  in  the  Constitution  the  idea 
that  th^re  coiild  be  property  in  men."  f  l^ost  mem- 
orable testimony  to  the  truth  from  this  greatest  coiistiti^- 
tional  authority  !  With  the  knowledge  of  these  facts, 
our  government  had  no  apology  for  holding  up  the  great 
national  charter  as  recognizing  property  in  man.  The 
phraseology  and  history  of  the  Constitution  afford  us 
some  shelter,  however  insufficient,  from  the  moral  con- 
demnation of  tbe  world  ;  and  we  should  not  gratuitously 
cast  It  away. 

Whilst,  however,  we  censure  this  clause  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive document,  we  rejoice  that  on  one  point  it  is  ex- 
plicit. It  affirms  that  '^  slaves  are  recognized  as  proper- 
ty by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  tii  thoH 
Siates  in  which  slavery  exu<«."  Here  we  have  the 
limit   precisely   defined  within  which  the  Ccmstitutioo 

•  M^^isoQ  Papers,  p.  15d9.  t  Ibid.  p.  14S9,  M. 
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spreads  its  shield  over  slavery.  These  limits  are,  ^^  the 
States  in  which  slavery  exists."  Beyood  these  it  re- 
cognizes bo  property  id  man,  and,  of  course,  beyond 
these  it  cannot  take  this  property  under  it3  protection. 
The  inoment  the  slave  leaves  the  States  Within  whidh 
slavery  eJusts,  the  Constitution  knows  nothing  of  him  as 
property.  Of  consequence,  the  national  government  has 
no  right  to  tbiich  the  case  of  the  Creole.  As  soon  as 
that  vessel  passed  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
where  she  received  her  passengers,  the  slaves  ceased  to 
be  property,  ib  the  eye  of  the  Codstitution.  The  na- 
fiond  ftuthbVitieS  W6re  no  longer  bound  to  interfere  with 
and  to  claim  them  as  such.  The  nation's  force  was  do 
longer  pledged  ib  Subject  them  to  their  masters.  Its 
relation  to  thedi  hkd  Wholly  ceased.  On  this  poidt  We 
are  bound  tb  adopt  the  strictest  construction  of  the  in- 
strument. The  Fi^e  States  should  not  sufiet  them- 
selves to  be  carried  a  hair's  breadth  beyond  the  lide 
witliin  Whicl)  they  are  pledged  to  the  dishonorable  office 
of  protecting  slavery. 

But,  leaving  this  clause,  I  return  to  the  first  consider- 
ation adduced  tb  substadtiate  the  claim  6f  the  Creole  to 
the  assistance  6f  the  British  authorities.  The  voyage, 
we  Are  told,  Wils  <^  perfectly  lawful."  Be  it  so.  But 
this  clrctitnstance,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Fr^e  Stkt^^,  involves  no  obligation  of  another  commu- 
nity to  enforce  slavery,  or  to  withhold  from  the  slave 
the  I'ights  6f  h  man.  Suppose  that  the  Creole  had 
sailed  to  Massachusetts  with  her  slaves.  The  voyage 
would  have  been  ^^  lawful " ;  but  on  entering  the  port 
of  Boston  her  slaves  would  have  been  pronounced  free. 
The  **  right  of  property  "  in  them  conferred  by  a  Slave 
State  would  have  ceased.    The  lawfulness  of  the  voyage, 

VOL.  VI.  22   . 
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then,  gives  the  slave-holder  no  claim  on  another  govern- 
ment into  the  ports  of  which  his  slave  may  be  carried. 

Again,  what  is  meant  by  the  '*  perfect  lawfulness  " 
of  the  voyage  ?  Does  it  mean  that  the  Creole  shipped 
the  slaves  under  the  law  of  nature  or  the  law  of  Great 
Britain  ?  Certainly  not ;  but  solely  under  the  law  of 
America ;  so  that  the  old  question  recurs,  Whether  a 
local,  municipal  law,  authorizing  an  American  vessel  to 
convey  slaves,  binds  all  nations,  to  whose  territory  these 
unhappy  persons  may  be  carried,  to  regard  them  as 
property,  to  treat  them  as  the  Farias  of  the  human  race. 
This  is  tlie  simple  question,  and  one  not  hard  of  solu- 
tion. 

*'  The  voyage  was  perfectly  lawful,"  we  are  told. 
80  would  be  the  voyage  of  a  Turkish  ship  freighted  with 
Christian  slaves  from  Constantinople.  Suppose  such  a 
vessel  driven  by  storms  or  carried  by  force  into  a  Chris- 
tian port.  Would  any  nation  in  Europe,  or  would 
America,  feel  itself  bound  to  assist  the  Turkish  slaver, 
to  replace  the  chains  on  Christian  captives  whom  the 
elements  or  their  own  courage  had  set  free,  to  sacrifice 
to  the  comity  and  hospitality  and  usages  of  nations  the 
law  of  humanity  and  Christian  brotherhood  ? 

"  The  voyage,"  we  are  told,  **  was  perfectly  lawful." 
Suppose  now  that  a  slave-holding  coimtry  should  pass  a 
law  ordaining  and  describing  a  chain  as  a  badge  of  bon- 
dage, and  authorizing  the  owner  to  carry  about  his  slave 
fastened  to  himself  by  this  sign  of  property.  Suppose 
the  master  to  go  with  slave  and  chain  to  a  foreign 
country.  His  journey  would  be  ^^  lawful "  ;  but  would 
the  foreign  government  be  bound  to  respect  this  ordi- 
nance of  the  distant  state  }  Would  the  authorized  chain 
establish  property  in  the  slave  over  the  whole  earth 
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We  know  it  would  not ;  and  why  should  the  authorized 
vessel  impose  a  more  real  obligation  ? 

It  seems  to  be  supposed  by  some  that  there  is  a  pe- 
culiar sacredness  in  a  vessel,  which  exempts  it  from  all 
control  in  the  ports  of  other  nations.  A  vessel  is  some- 
times said  to  be  ''  an  extension  of  the  territory "  to 
which  it  belongs..  The  nation,  we  are  told,  is  present 
in  the  vessel,  and  its  honor  and  rights  are  involved  in 
the  treatment  which  its  flag  receives  abroad.  These 
ideas  are  in  the  main  true  in  regard  to  ships  on  the  high 
seas.  The  sea  is  the  exclusive  property  of  no  nation. 
It  is  subject  to  none.  It  is  the  common  and  equal  prop- 
erty of  all.  No  state  has  jurisdiction  over  it.  No  state 
can  write  its  laws  on  that  restless  surface.  A  ship  at 
sea  carries  with  her  and  represents  the  rights  of  her 
country,  righis  equal  to  those  which  any  other  enjoys. 
The  slightest  application  of  the  laws  of  another  nation 
to  her  is  to  be  resisted.  She  is  subjected  to  no  law  but 
that  of  her  own  country,  and  to  the  law  of  nations, 
which  presses  equally  on  all  states.  She  may  thus  be 
called,  with  no  violence  to  language,  an  extension  of  the 
territory  to  which  she  belongs.  But  suppose  her  to 
quit  the  open  sea  and  enter  a  port.  What  a  change  is 
produced  in  her  condition  !  At  sea  she  sustained  the 
same  relations  to  all  nations,  those  of  an  equal.  Now 
she  sustains  a  new  and  peculiar  relation  to  the  nation 
which  she  has  entered.  She  passes  at  once  under  its 
jurisdiction.  She  is  subject  to  its  laws.  She  is  entered 
-by  its  officers.  If  a  criminal  flies  to  her  for  shelter,  he 
may  be  pursued  and  apprehended.  If  her  own  men 
violate  the  laws  of  the  land,  they  may  be  seized  and 
punished.  The  nation  is  not  present  in  her.  She  has 
left  the  open  highway  of  the  ocean,  where  all  nations 
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are  eqttn]^,  dnd  entered  a  port  where  one  natioii  alooe  h 
clotlied  with  authority.  Wh&t  matters  it  that  a  vessel  in 
the  harbour  of  Nassau  is  owned  in  America  ?  Tins  does 
liol  chiltige  her  locality.  She  has  contracted  new  duties 
and  oblfgatlons  by  being  placed  under  a  new  jurisdictioia. 
Rer  relations  dtSbr  essenttaHy  from  those  wUch  she  sus- 
tained bt  hovn^  or  on  the  open  sea.  These  remarks 
fipply,  6f  course,  to.  meiichant  vessels  alone.  A  ship  of 
^ar  i^  '^  an  extension  of  the  territory "  to  which  she 
belongs,  n6t  only  when  she  is  on  the  ocean,  but  b  a 
foreign  port.  In  this  respect  she  resembles  an  army 
marching  by  consent  through  a  neutral  country.  Neither 
ship  of  war  nor  army  falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
foreign  states.  Merchant  vessels  resemble  individuab. 
Both  becomle  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  land  which  they 
enter. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  next  circum- 
stance, on  which  much  stress  is  laid  to  substantiate  the 
claim  of  our  government.  ^^  The  vessel  was  taken  to  a 
British  port,  not  voluntarily,  by  those  who  had  the  faiwful 
authority  over  her,  but  forcibly  and  violently,  against  the 
master's  will,  by  mutineers  and  murderers,''  &c. 

To  this  varioos  replies  are  contained  in  the  preceding 
remarks.  The  first  is,  that  the  local  laws  of  one  coun- 
try are  not  transported  to  another,  and  do  not  become 
of  force  there,  because  a  vessel  of  the  former  is  carried 
by  violence  into  the  ports  of  the  latter.  Another  is, 
that  a  vessel  entering  the  harbour  of  a  foreign  state, 
through  mutiny  or  violence,  is  not  on  this  account  ex- 
empted from  its  jurisdiction  or  laws.  She  may  not  set 
its  authorities  at  defiance  because  brought  within  iis 
waters  against  her  own  will.  There  may,  indeed^  be 
local  laws  intended  to  exclude  foreigners,  which  it  would 
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b^  tn^fe^ily  Ubjiist  and  ihhufntfii  to  etiforce  on  such  as 
may  b'e  dfiven  to  the  excluding  ^tdte  ligaindt  their  own 
consent.  But  as  t6  the  taws  of  k  country  foutided  on 
the  unlvjdrsal  princfples  of  justice  and  humanity,  these 
are  t^hding  on'  foreign  ves^eb  didder  whflteVer  cireiUM- 
stances  tiiey  trtay  be  brod^ht'  within  its  jurisdiction. 
There  7s  still  anoAier  view  of  thi^  subject,  nirhicb  I  have 
already  urged,  btlt  ^hicb  is  so  fmportaht  as  to  deserve 
repetition.  The  right  of  the  slaves  of  the  Creole  to 
liberation  was  not  at  all  touchefd  t^  the  ihode  in  which 
they  were  brought  to  Nassau.  No  mMter  how  they  got 
there,  whether  by  sea,  land,  or  air,  whetHer  by  help  of 
saint  o^  sinher.  A  man's  right  to  freedom'  i^  derived 
from  none  6f  these  accidents,  but  inheres  m  him'  ds  a 
mdn,  and  nothing  which  does  not  touch  his  bumanh]^ 
can  impair  it.  The  slaves  of  the  Creole  W6re  lioi  a  whit 
die  less  men  because  '^  mutiny  "  had  changed  their  course 
on  the  ocean.  They  stood  up  in  th^  port  of  Nassffd 
with  all  the  attributes  of  men>  and  the  govdmmeiit  coikld 
not  without  wrong  have  denied  their  character  and  cor- 
responding chtms. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  another 
circumstance  in  thef  case  of  the  Creole  on  which  str^s 
is  hid.  We  are  told  by  our  goverttment  thait  they  were 
<<  still  in  the  ship''  when  they  were  di^clstdd  free,  and 
on  this  accoimt  their  American  character,  that  is,  the 
character  of  sbvery,  adhered  to  them.  This  is  a  view 
of  the  case  h^ore  fitted  perhaps  than  any  other  to  im- 
press the  inconsiderate.  The  slaves  had  not  changed 
their  position,  had  not  touched  the  shor^.  The  vessel 
was  American.  They  trod  on  American  pfainks ;  they 
slept  within  Ameriban  walls.  Thi^y  6f  course  belonged 
to  America,  arid  were  to  be  viewed  only  in  their  Amelr* 
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can  character.  To  this  reasoning  the  prbciples  alreadjr 
laid  down  furnish  an  easy  answer.  It  is  true  that  the 
slaves  were  in  an  American  ^hip ;  but  there  is  aDother 
truth  still  more  pregnant;  they  were  also  in  another 
country,  where  American  law  has  no  power.  The  ves- 
sel had  not  carried  America  to  the  port  of  Nassau. 
The  slaves  had  changed  countries.  What  though  tbey 
were  there  in  an  American  ship  ?  They  were  therefore 
not  the  less  within  English  territory  and  English  jurisdic* 
tion.  The  two  or  three  inches  of  plank  which  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  waves  had  no  miraculous  power  to 
prevent  them  from  being  where  they  were.  The  wat^r 
which  embosomed  the  vessel  was  English.  The  air 
they  breathed  was  English.  The  laws  under  which  tbey 
bad  passed  were  English.  One  would  think,  from  the 
reasoning  to  which  I  am  replying,  that  the  space  occu- 
pied by  a  vessel  b  a  foreign  port  is  separated  for  a  time 
from  the  country  to  which  it  formerly  belonged  ;  that  it 
takes  the  character  of  the  vessel,  and  falls  under  the 
laws  of  the  land  to  which  she  appertains ;  that  the  au- 
thorities which  have  controlled  it  for  ages  must  not  enter 
it,  whilst  the  foreign  planks  are  floating  in  it,  to  repress 
crime  or  enforce  justice.  But  this  is  all  a  fiction.  The 
slaves,  whilst  in  the  ship,  were  in  a  foreign  country  as 
truly  as  if  they  had  plunged  into  the  waves  or  set  foot 
on  shore. 

We  will  now  consider  another  circumstance  to  which 
importance  is  attached  in  the  document  of  our  Execu- 
tive. We  are  told  that  '^  the  slaves  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  having  become  mixed  up  or  incorporated  with 
the  British  population,  or  as  having  changed  character 
at  all,  either  in  regard  to  country  or  personal  condition." 
To  this  it  is  replied,  that  no  one  pretends  that  the  slaves 
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bad  become  Englishmen,  or  had  formed  a  special  rela- 
tion to  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  which  she  was  com- 
pelled  to  liberate  them.  It  was  not  as  a  part  of  the 
British  population  that  they  were  declared  free.  Had 
the  authorities  at  Nassau  taken  this  ground,  they  might 
have  been  open  to  the  complaints  of  our  government. 
The  slaves  were  pronounced  free,  not  because  of  any 
national  character  which  they  sustained,  but  because 
they  were  men,  and  because  Great  Britain  held  itself 
bound  to  respect  the  law  of  nature  with  regard  to  men. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  be  incorporated  with 
the  British  population  in  order  to  acquire  the  common 
rights  of  human  beings.  One  great  error  in  the  docu- 
ment is,  that  a  government  is  supposed  to  owe  nothing 
to  a  human  being  who  lands  on  its  shores,  any  farther 
than  bis  nation  may  require.  It  is  thought  to  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  inquire  into  his  nationality  and  to 
fulfil  the  obligations  which  this  imposes.  He  has  no 
rights  to  set  up,  imless  his  own  government  stand  by 
him.  Thus  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  law  of 
nature  are  set  at  naught.  Thus  all  rights  are  resolved 
into  benefactions  of  the  state,  and  man  is  nothing,  unless 
incorporated,  mixed  up,  with  the  population  of  a  particu- 
lar country.  This  doctrine  is  too  monstrous  to  be  open- 
ly avowed,  but  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  most  of  the 
reasonings  of  the  document.  )  The  man,  I  repeat  it,  is 
older  and  more  sacred  than  the  citizen.  The  slave  of 
the  Creole  had  no  other  name  to  take.  His  own  coun- 
try had  declared  him  not  to  be  a  citizen.  He  had  been 
scornfully  refused  a  place  among  the  American  people 
He  was  only  a  Man  ;  and  was  that  a  low  title  on  which 
to  stand  up  among  men  ?  Nature  knows  no  higher  on 
earth.     English  law  knows  no  higher.     Shall  we  find 


fault  with  a  country,  because  an  otitcast  man  knditig  tm 
its  shore  is  declared  free  t^ithout  the  formality  of  becom- 
ing incorporated  with  itsr  population  ? 

The  slaves,  we  ar^  told  in  the  argument  which  we  are 
considering,  as  they  had  no  clafrm  to  be  consrdered  as 
mixed  up  With  the  British  filopulation,  had  not,  therefore, 
changed  their  character  either  in  regard  to  ^*  coimtiy  or 
condition.'*  The  otd  sophistry  reigns  here.  It  i9  taken 
for  granted  that  a  man  has  no  character  but  that  of  coun- 
ti'y  and  condition.  In  other  words,  he  must  be  re^rded 
by  foreign  states  as  belonging  to  a  particular  nalioft,  and 
treated  according  to  this  vi^W,  ^nd  no  other.  Now  tiie 
truth  is,  that  there  is  a  priinitive,  mdelible  ^^chi^racter'* 
ikstened  on  a  man,  far  more  important  than  that  of 
^^  country  or  condhion";  and,  looking  at  this,  I  joyfbHj 
accord  with  our  Cabinet  in. saying  (hat  the  siare's  of  the 
Creole  did  not  '^  change  their  character  *'  by  tooehing 
British  soil.  There  they  stood  with  the  chardcter  which 
(?od  Impressed  on  them,  and  which  rnan  can  never 
efface.  The  British  authorities  gave  tlieni  no  new  cha^ 
acter,  but  simply  recognized  that  which  they  teid  worn 
from  the  day  of  their  birth,  the  only  one  which  eannot 
pass  away. 

T  have  now  considered  all  the  circumstance  statted  in 
the  document  as  gi'dutid^  of  complaint,  whU  one  excep- 
tion, and  this  I  have  deferred  on  account  6f  rtir  Uncer- 
tainty, and  m  the  hope  of  obtaining  more  satT^facfory  io- 
format7oil.  The  drtiumstance  is  this,  ^^  thtrt  the  slaves 
were  liberated  by  the  interference  of  the  colonial  atrthor- 
'ties^' ;  that  these  ^'not  only  gave  no  aid,  but  did  acto- 
ally  interfere  to  set  free  the  slares,  and  to  enable  ttiem 
to  disperse  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tfiaster 
of  the  vessel  or  theii*  owners."    This  statement  is  iaken 
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from  tbe  protest  of  the  captaio  and  crew  made  at  New 
Orleans,  which,  indeed,  uses  much  stronger  language, 
and  charges  on  the  British  authorities  much  more  ex- 
ceptionable interference.  This,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  be 
suspected  of  exaggeration  or  unjust  coloring,  not  on  the 
ground  of  any  peculiar  falseness  in  the  men  who  signed 
it,  but  because  of  the  tendency  of  passion  and  interest  to 
misconstrue  the  offensive  conduct  of  others.  But  admit- 
ting tbe  correctness  of  the  protest,  we  cannot  attach  im- 
portance to  the  complaint  of  tbe  document.  This  insists 
that  the  English  authorities  *'  interfered  to  set  free  the 
slaves."  I  reply  that  the  authorities  did  qot  and  could 
not  set  the  colored  men  free,  and  for  the^  plain  reason, 
that  they  were  in  no  sense  slaves  in  the  British  port. 
The  authorities  found  them  in  the  first  instance  both  le- 
gally and  actuaUy  free.  How,  then,  could  they  be  lib- 
erated ?  They  stood  before  the  magistrates  free  at  the 
first  moment.  They  had  passed  beyond  tbe  legislation 
of  the  state  which  bad  imposed  their  chi^ins.  They  had 
come  under  a  jurisdiction  which  knew. nothing, of  prop- 
erty in  man,  nothing  of  the  relation  of  mfister  and  slave. 
As  soon  as  they  entered  the  British  waters  the  legal 
power  of  tbe  captain  over  them,  whatever  it  might  have 
been,  ceased.  They  were  virtually  *^  beyond  bis  reach," 
even  whilst  on  board.  Of  course,  no  act  of  tlie  authori- 
ties was  needed  for  their  liberation. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  colored  men  were  not  only 
legally  free  on  entering  the  British  port,  they  were  so 
actually  and  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The  British  authorities 
bad  not  the  merit  of  exerting  the  least  physical  power  to 
secure  to  them  their  right  to  liberty.  The  slaves  had 
liberated  themselves.  They  had  imprisoned  the  captain. 
Tbey  bad  taken  tbe  command  of  the  vessel.     The  Brit- 
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ish  authorities  interfered  to  liberate,  not  the  colored 
people,  but  the  captain  ;  not  to  uphold,  but  arrest  *'  the 
mutineers."  Their  action  was  friendly  to  the  officers 
and  crew.  In  all  this  action,  however,  they  did  noth- 
ing, of  course,  to  reduce  the  slaves  a  second  tune  to 
bondage.  Had  they,  in  restoring  the  vessel  to  the  cap- 
tain, replaced,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  liberated  slaves 
under  the  yoke,  they  would  have  done  so  at  their  peril. 
How,  then,  could  they  free  those  whom  they  knew  only 
as  free  }  They  simply  declared  them  free,  declared  a 
matter  of  fact  which  could  not  be  gainsaid.  If  they  per- 
suaded them  to  leave  the  ship,  they  plainly  acted  in 
tliis  as  counsellors  and  friends,  and  exerted  no  official 
power. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  in  the  protest,  that  the  magistrates 
^^ commanded"  the  slaves  to  go  on  shore.  K  this  be 
true,  and  if  the  command  were  accompanied  with  any 
force,  they  indeed  committed  a  wrong ;  but  one,  I  fear, 
for  which  our  government  will  be  slow  to  seek  redress. 
They  wronged  the  liberated  slaves.  These  were  free, 
and  owed  no  obedience  to  such  a  command.  They  bad 
a  right  to  stay  where  they  were,  a  right  to  return  to 
America  ;  and  in  being  compelled  to  go  on  shore  they 
received  an  injury  for  which  our  government,  if  so  dis- 
posed, may  make  complaint.  But  the  slaves  alone  were 
the  injured  party.  The  right  of  the  owner  was  not 
violated,  for  he  had  no  right.  His  claim  was  a  nullity 
in  the  British  port.  He  was  not  known  there.  The 
law  on  which  he  stood  in  his  own  country  was  there  a 
dead  letter.  Who  can  found  on  it  a  complaint  against 
the  British  government  ? 

It  is  said  that  the  ''  comity  of  nations  "  forbade  this 
interference.     But  this  comity  is  a  vague,  unsettled  law, 
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ftod  ought  not  to  come  into  competition  with  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  state  to  injured  men  thrown  on  its  protection, 
and  whose  lives  and  liberties  are  at  stake.*  We  must 
wait,  however,  for  farther  light  from  Nassau,  to  compre- 
hend the  whole  case.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  au- 
thorities at  that  port  exerted  an  undue  influence,  and 
took  on  themselves  an  undue  responsibility.  Among  the 
liberated  slaves  there  were  undoubtedly  not  a  few  so 
ignorant  and  helpless  as  to  be  poorly  fitted  to  seek  their 
fortune  in  the  West  Indies,  among  strangers  little  dis- 
posed to  sympathize  with  their  sufferings  or  aid  their 
inexperience.  These  ought  to  have  been  assured  of 
their  liberty ;  but  they  should  have  been  left  to  follow, 
without  any  kind  of  resistance,  their  shrinking  from  an 
unknown  shore,  and  their  desire  to  return  to  the  land  of 
their  birth,  whenever  these  feelings  were  expressed. 

I  know  not  that  I  have  overlooked  any  of  the  consid- 
erations which  are  urged  in  the  Executive  document  in 
support  of  our  complaints  against  Great  Britain  in  the 
case  of  the  Creole.  I  have  labored  to  understand  and 
meet  their  full  force.  I  am  sorry  to  have  been  obliged 
to  enter  into  these  so  minutely,  and  to  repeat  what  I 
deem  true  principles  so  often.  But  the  necessity  was 
laid  on  me.  The  document  does  not  lay  down  explicit- 
ly any  great  principle  with  which  our  claim  must  stand 
or  faU.  Its  strength  lies  in  the  skilful  suggestion  of  vari- 
ous circumstances  which  strike  the  common  reader,  and 
which  must  successively  be  examined,  to  show  their  iu- 
suflSciency  to  the  end  for  which  they  are  adduced.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  give  something  of  a  general  form 
to  tte  opinions  expressed  in  it,  and  to  detect  under  these 
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a  general  principle.  This  I  shall  proceed  to  do,  as 
necessary  to  the  full  coroprebeasion  of  this  paper.  The 
opinions  scattered  through  the  document  may  be  thus 
expressed  :  —  ^^  Slaves,  pronounced  to  be  property  bf 
American  law,  and  shipped  as  such,  ought  to  be  so 
regarded  by  a  foreign  government  on  whose  shores  thej 
may  be  thrown.  This  government  is  bound  to  regard 
the  national  stamp  set  on  them.  It  has  no  right  to  in- 
quire inlo  the  condition  of  these  persons.  It  cannot  give 
to  them  the  character  or  privileges  of  the  country  to 
which  they  are  carried.  Suppose  a  government  to  have 
declared  opium  a  thing  in  which  no  property  can  lawfuOj 
exist  or  be  asserted.  Would  it,  therefore,  have  a  right 
^o  take  the  character  of  propeirty  from  opium,  wbeo 
flriven  in  a  foreign  ship  into  its  ports,  and  to  cast  it  bto 
the  sea  ?  Certainly  not.  Neither,  because  it  declares 
^bat  men  cannot  be  prope^rty,  can  it  take  this  cfa^ractef 
frpm  slaves,  when  they  are  driven  into  i^  poj^s  from  a 
country  whiqh  makes  them  property  by  its  laws.  Tbej 
still  belong  to  the  distant  claimant ;  his  rigt^t  must  not  be 
questioned  or  disturbed  ;  and  he  must  be  aided  in  hold- 
ing them  in  bondage,  if  bis  power  oyer  them  is  endan- 
gered by  distress  or  mutiny. *'  Such  are  the  opinions 
of  the  document,  in  a  condiensed  form,  and  they  involre 
one  great  principle,  namely,  this :  that  property  is  an 
arbitrary  thing,  created  by  governments  ;  that  a  govern- 
ment may  make  any  thing  property  at  its  will  ;  and  that 
what  its  subjects  or  citizens  hold  as  property,  under  this 
sanction,  n^ust  be  regarded  as  such,  without  inquiry,  hj 
the  civilized  world.  According  to  the  document,  a  na- 
tion may  attach  the  character  of  property  to  whatever  it 
pleases  ;  may  attach  it  alike  to  men  and  women,  beef 
and  pork,  cotton  and  rice ;  and  other  nations,  into  whose 
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ports  its  vessels  may  pass,  are  bound  to  respect  its  Uvn 
in  these  particulars,  and  in  case  of  distress  to  assist  in 
enforcing  them.  Let  our  country,  through  its  established 
government,  declare  our  fathers  or  mothers,  sons  or 
daughters,  to  be  property ;  and  they  become  such,  and 
the  right  of  the  master  must  not  be  questioned  at  home 
or  abroad. 

Now  this  doctrine,  stated  b  plain  language,  needs  no 
labored  refutation ;  it  is  disproved  by  the  immediate  tes- 
timony of  conscience  and  common  sense.  Property  is 
not  an  arbitrary  thing,  dependent  wholly  on  man's  will* 
It  has  its  foundation  and  great  laws  in  nature,  and  these 
cannot  be  violated  without  crime.  It  is  plainly  the  in* 
tention  of  Providence  that  certab  things  should  be 
owned,  should  be  held  as  property.  They  ful61  their 
end  only  by  such  appropriation.  The  material  world 
was  plainly  made  to  be  subjected  to  human  labor,  and 
its  products  to  be  moulded  by  skill  to  human  use.  He 
who  wins  them  by  honest  toil  has  a  right  tp  them,  and  is 
wronged  when  others  seize  and  consume  them.  The 
document  supposes  a  government  to  declare  that  opium 
is  an  article  in  which  property  cannot  exist  or  be  assert- 
ed, and  on  this  ground  to  wrest  it  from  the  owner  and 
throw  it  into  the  sea  ;  and  this  it  considers  a  parallel  case 
to  the  declaration  that  property  in  man  cannot  exist. 
But  who  does  not  see  that  the  parallel  is  absurd  ?  The 
poppy,  which  contains  the  opium,  is  by  its  nature  6tted 
and  designed  to  be  held  as  property.  The  man  w1k> 
rears  it  by  his  capital,  industry,  and  skill  thus  establishes 
a  right  to  it,  and  is  injured  if  it  be  torn  from  him,  except 
in  the  special  case  where  some  higher  right  supersedes 
that  of  property.  The  poppy  is  net  wronged  by  being 
owned  and  consumed.     It  has  no  intelligence,  no  coo- 
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science  tdir  (td  own  direction,  no  destiny  to  flilfil  by  the 
tvise  use  and  culture  of  its  powers.  It  has  therefore  no 
rights.  By  being  appropriated  to  an  indiiridual  it  does 
good,  it  suffers  tio  wrong. 

Here  are  this  grounds  of  property.  Tbey  are  feiind 
in  tbie  nature  of  the  iirti^les  36  used ;  and  where  these 
grounds  are  wholly  wanting,  as  in  the  case  of  human 
beings,  fit  cannot  exist  or  be  asserted.  A  kaaH  was  made 
to  be  ah  oWuer,  not  to  faie  owned  ;  to  acquire,  not  to  be- 
come propiBrty.  He  has  facuhids  for  the  ^remknent  of 
himself.  He  has  a  grefat  destiny.  He  sustains  timder 
and  sacrl&d  relatibos,  especially  thos6  of  parent  ahd  hus- 
band, and  with  the  duties  and  Messings  of  Mb^H^  d6  one 
must  interfere.  As  isuch  a  being,  he  has  rights.  These 
belong  to  his  very  natute.  They  belong  to  eVevy  tibe 
who  partakes  It ;  all  here  are  equal.  He  therefore  iliiay 
be  wronged,  and  is  most  grievously  wk-ongetf,  wbevi  forci- 
bly seized  by  «  fellow-creature,  who  hM  no  otbeir  aature 
and  rights  than  his  own,  and  seized  by  such  an  one  to 
five  for  his  pleasure,  to  be  bowed  to  his  absohitd  wil,  to 
be  placed  under  bis  lash,  to  be  Sbid,  dinven  from  home, 
and  torn  from  parent,  wife,  and  child,  fot  anotbel'^s  gaiir. 
Does  any  parallel  e^ist  between  such  a  being  and  opium .' 
Can  we  help  seeing  a  distinction  between  the  nature  of 
a  plant  and  a  man  which  forbitis  their  being  confomided 
miJer  the  same  character  of  property  ?  Is  not  the  dh- 
ttnction  riecognized  by  us  in  the  adittinbtratioiD  of  our 
laws  ?  When  a  man  from  the  South  brings  hither  his 
watch  and  trunk,  is  his  right  to  theto  deemed  a  whit  the 
less  sacred  because  the  faws  of  his  State  eease  to  protect 
them  ?  Do  we  not  recognize  them  a^  bb,  US  itituttiveiy 
and  cheerfully  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  citizen  of  our  own 
9tate  ?    Are  tbey  not  hts^  here  and  isveiirywhcfre  ?    Do 
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w^  fMyt  feel  th&t  be  would  be  wronged  were  they  torn 
frbm  bifti  ?  Bitt  "wben  he  brings  a  slave,  we  do  not 
recogtA^  his  property  in  our  fellow-creature.  We  pro* 
noutt<E^e  the  «lave  (Vee.  Whose  reason  and  conscience 
do  ttot  {tttteftiirely  prbnoutice  thb  distinction  between  a 
mail  tad  li  W^tch  to  be  ju^l  ? 

It  may  he  tirged)  however,  that  this  is  a  distinction  far 
mortiJi^,  not  fof  governments ;  that)  if  a  government 
establishes  property,  howevef  unjustly^  in  human  beings, 
tbb  ii  ItM  own  cofreeft))  Mid  the  concern  of  no  other ; 
ai^d  UMt  articles  On  board  its  vessels  must  be  recognised 
by  tMheir  nationis  «6  Irilat  it  declares  them  to  be,  witfaodt 
Any  question  as  to  ibe  morality  or  JStneas  of  its  measures. 
One  MittoA,  vf^  a=re  toid,  ifi  am  to  mteirfere  with  another. 
I  lieH  not  refMM,  in  reply,  what  I  have  so  often  said, 
that  b  government  bai  solemn  duties  towards  every  hu- 
man being  entering  iis  ports,  dudes  which  no  local  law 
about  property  in  affiother  country  can  in  any  ckgree  im- 
patr»  I  wo^fld  only  siay,  that  a  government  is  not  bound 
ill  «H  possible  cases  to  respect  the  stamp  put  by  another 
government  on  articles  transported  in  the  vessels  of  the 
latter.  The  comity  of  nations  supposes  that  in  all  such 
transactions  respect  is  paid  to  common  sense  and  com- 
mon justice.  Suppose  a  government  to  declare  cotton 
to  be  horses,  to  write  *^  Horse  ^'  on  all  the  bales  within 
its  limits,  and  to  set  these  down  as  horses  in  its  custom- 
house papers  ;  and  suppose  ft  cargo  of  these  to  enter  a 
port  where  the  importadon  of  cotton  is  forbidden.  Will 
the  comity  of  nations  forbid  the  foreign  nation  to  ques- 
tion the  tihanvcttsr  wMch  has  been  affixed  by  kw  to  tbe 
bales  in  the  country  to  which  they  belong  ?  Can  a  law 
change  the  nature  of  things,  in  the  intercourse  of  nations  f 
Must  officers  be  stone4»lind  tlirough  <^  comity  "  ?    Would 
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ii  avail  anything  to  say,  that,  by  an  dd  domeatic  instilii* 
tion  in  the  exporting  country,  cotton  was  pronoimced 
horse,  and  that  such  institution  must  not  be  interfered 
with  by  foreigners  ?  Now,  in  the  estimation  of  Kn^nd 
and  of  sound  morality,  it  b  as  hard  to  turn  man  into  prop- 
erty as  horses  into  cotton,  and  this  estimation  Knghnd 
has  embodied  in  its  laws.  Can  we  expect  such  a  coun- 
try to  reverence  the  stamp  of  property  on  men,  became 
attached  to  them  by  a  foreign  land  ? 

The  Executive  document  not  only  maintains  the  obli- 
gation of  the  English  authorities  to  respect  what  the 
South  had  stamped  on  the  slave,  but  maintains  eatnesdy 
that  *'  the  English  authorities  had  no  right  to  inqmrt  imo 
the  cargo  of  the  vessel,  or  the  condition  of  persons  os 
board."  Now  it  is  unnecessary  to  dbpute  about  tUs 
right ;  for  the  British  authorities  did  not  exercise  it,  did 
not  need  it*  The  truth  of  the  case,  and  the  whole  ttuth, 
they  could  not  help  seeing,  even  had  they  wished  to  re- 
main  blind.  Master,  crew,  passengers,  colored  people, 
dechred  with  one  voice  that  the  latter  were  shipped  as 
slaves.  Their  character  was  thus  forced  on  the  govern- 
ment, which  of  course  had  no  liberty  of  action  in  the 
case.  By  the  laws  of  England,  slavery  coidd  not  be 
recognized  mthin  its  jurisdiction.  No  human  being  could 
be  recognized  as  property.  The  authorities  had  but  one 
question  to  ask  :  Are  these  poor  creatures  men  f  and  to 
solve  this  question  no  right  of  search  was  needed.  It 
solved  itself.  A  single  glance  settled  the  point.  Of 
course  we  have  no  ground  to  complain  of  a  busy  inter- 
meddling with  cargo  and  persons,  to  determine  their 
character,  by  British  authorities. 

I  have  thus  finished  my  examination  of  the  docurnent^ 
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mad  shall  conclude  with  some  general  remarks.  And 
6rst,  I  cannot  but  express  my  sorrow  at  the  tone  of  in* 
humanity  which  pervades  it.  I  have  said  at  the  begin- 
ning that  I  should  make  no  personal  strictures ;  and  I 
have  no  thought  of  chaipng  on  our  Cabinet  any  singular 
want  of  human  feeling.  The  document  bears  witness^ 
not  to  bdividual  hardness  of  heart,  but  to  the  callous* 
nesa,  the  cruel  insensibility,  which  has  seised  the  com- 
munity at  laige.  Our  contact  with  slavery  has  seared  m 
a  measure  almost  all  hearts.  Were  there  a  healthy  tone 
of  feeling  among  us,  certain  passages  in  this  document 
woidd  call  forth  a  burst  of  displeasure.  For  example, 
what  an  outrage  is  oflbred  to  humanity  in  mstituting  a 
Gomparisoti  between  man  and  opium,  in  treating  these  as 
having  equal  rights  and  equal  sanctity,  in  degrading  an 
immortal  child  of  God  to  the  level  of  a  drug,  in  phcing 
both  equally  at  the  mercy  of  selfish  legislators  !  To  an 
unsophisticated  man  there  is  not  only  inhumaniqr,  but 
irreligion,  in  thus  treating  a  being  made  in  the  image  of 
God  and  infinitely  dear  to  the  Universal  Father. 

In  the  same  tone,  the  slaves,  who  regained  their  free- 
dom by  a  struggle  which  cost  the  life  of  a  white  man, 
and  by  which  one  of  their  own  number  perished,  are  set 
down  as  ^^  mutineers  and  murderers.''  Be  it  granted 
that  their  violence  is  condemned  by  the  Christian  law. 
Be  it  granted  that  the  assertion  of  our  rights  must  not  be 
stained  with  cruelty  ;  that  it  is  better  for  us  to  die  slaves 
than  to  inflict  death  on  our  oppressor.  But  is  there  a 
man,  having  a  manly  spirit,  who  can  withhold  all  sym- 
pathy and  admiration  from  men  who,  having  grown  up 
under  the  blighting  influence  of  shvery,  yet  had  the 
courage  to  put  life  to  hazard  for  liberty  ?  Are  freemen 
slow  to  comprehend  and  honor  the  impulse  which  stirs 
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men  to  break  m  uiguat  and  degredigs  ehab  ?  Would 
the  hws  of  ftoy  free  state  pronounce  the  takii^  of  lifa 
in  such  a  caae  ^^  murder  "  ?  Because  a  man,  under  co- 
erciQD,  whilst  on  his  way  to  a  new  yoke,  and  in  the  set 
of  being  carried  by  force  from  wife  and  cbildreo  and 
homei  shedi  blood  to  escape  his  appi<essQr»  ia  he  to  bs 
Qoofouoded  with  the  vilest  cnmiaab  i  Does  a  reiwhlio« 
whose  henoic  age  was  the  RevotuUgn  of  1 776,  and  i^kais 
iUMStripus  i»eo  earned  their  glory  ia  a  senguiwij  ooa^ 
flict  for  rigbtat  find  eo  ositigatioA  of  tUa  bloodabed  ia 
the  greater  wrongs  to  whieh  the  stsv^  b  subjeeted? 
This  letter  would  have  lost  oolhipg  of  its  foroe,  it 
would  at  least  have  atwiwo  better  tasie,  had  it  consulted 
humanity  enough  to  be  iHm^  ebout  ^^ opium''  and 
^*  murder." 

I  cannot  refrab  from  another  view  of  the  doeqnwDt 
This  declaration  of  iwtiooal  prieciples  cannot  be  too 
much  bimented  and  disapproved  for  the  dishonor  it  has 
brought  on  our  country.  It  openly  arrays  us,  as  a  peo- 
ple, against  the  cause  of  human  freedom*  It  tbiows  us 
in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  liberal  principles  through 
the  earth<>  The  graod  distinction  of  our  Re?olutiQn  was, 
that  it  not  ooly  scoured  the  independeoce  of  a  single 
nation,  but  avserted  the  rights  of  mankind.  It  ga?e  to 
the  spirit  of  freedom  an  impulse,  which,  notwitbatandaag 
the  dishonor  cast  on  the  cause  by  the  excesses  of  Frapcsi 
is  stiU  acting  deeply  and  broadly  on  the  civili^  world. 
Since  that  period  a  new  consciousness  of  what  49  due 
to  a  human  being  has  been  working  its  way.  It  hss 
nenetrated  into  despotic  states*  Even  in  countries 
where  the  individual  has  no  coostitutional  means  of  000- 
trolling  government  personal  liberty  has  a  sacredness 

and  proteetio»  never  knuf^n  before.    AtDoog  the  to- 
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mosf  figjBal  i^  the  ^esir^  to  put  an  end  to  slavery.  The 
ciy  fpf  ^mancipation  sweUs  and  spreads  from  land  to 
land.  And  wbeope  comes  the  opposing  ciy  ?  From 
Si.  P^t^rsbmV '  FfPoa  Cpnstantinople  ?  Ffpm  the 
gloongr,  ]fiBJ^\fl  cub^et^  of  deapoMsm  i  Np  ;  b^t  (ram 
r#pi|Uica||  America  I  jftopi  that  oountiy  who^  D^darir 
cam  of  loddp^nd^QQ^  was  ao  em  in  bumai)  histocy  I  The 
m^km»  pf  die  e^rtb  nt^  )»egiaping  to  proclniip,  tb^t  flavey 
shall  pot  brp^t)^.  thftir  air,  that  vfrhoever  toucbef  their 
9Pil  sh«U  bP  free/  Republican  Aanericii  protests  againsf 
thia  revprence  for  right  and  humanity,  and  summons  thp 
natioas  to  enfprce  hpr  laws  against  the  sUive.  O  my 
country !  hailed  oqcp  as  the  asylum  of  thp  oppressed, 
opce  consecrated  fo  libpriy,  once  a  namp  pronounced 
vfith  mtLS$  of  joy  aqd  hope  !  now  a  by-word  amopg  the 
natipos,  thp  scorn  of  |he  very  subjepts  of  despotism  I 
tLow  ^r%  thou  fallen,  mprning-star  of  freedom !  And  has 
it  cpfpp  to  this  i  Afpst  thy  children  blush  to  pronounce 
t)|y  npmp  ?  Miwt  we  cower  in  the  presence  pf  the 
ChHsti^ii  wpcld  i  Must  WP  be  degraded  to  the^  bluest 
pfaice  amopg  CbristipQ  nations?  Is  the  sword  which 
wrougjht  opt  our  liberties  to  be  unsbeptbed  bow  to  ep- 
fprpp  the  pbMmp  of  slavery  on  foreigp  states  i  Can  we 
bear  thi^  burning  shaine  i  Are  thp  Free  Staip^  pre- 
pared  to  inpur  ibis  in&my  and  crime  f 

^^  Slaves  cannpt  breathe  m  England. '*  I  learned  this 
line  when  I  i^s  a  boy,  and  in  imagination  I  took  flight 
to  the  soil  which  could  never  be  tainted  by  slaves* 
Through  the  spirit  which  spoke  in  that  line  England  has 
decreed  that  slaves  cannot  breathe  in  her  islands.  Ought 
we  not  to  rejoice  in  this  new  conquest  of  humanity  ? 
Ought  not  the  tidings  of  it  to  have  been  received  with 
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beaming  eyes  and  beating  hearts  ?  Instead  of  dus^  we 
demand  that  Humanity  shall  retrace  her  steps,  and  L3>- 
erty  resign  her  trophies.  We  call  on  a  great  nation  to 
abandon  its  solemnly  pronounced  conviction  of  duty,  its 
solemnly  pledged  respect  for  human  rights,  and  to  do 
what  it  belieTes  to  be  unjust,  inhuman,  and  base.  Is 
there  nothing  of  insult  in  such  a  demand  ?  This  case  is 
no  common  one.  It  is  not  a  question  of  policy,  not  an 
ordinary  diplomatic  concern.  A  whole  people,  from  no 
thought  of  policy,  but  {^anting  itsdf  on  the  ground  of 
justice  and  of  Christianity,  sweeps  slavery  from  its  s<m1, 
and  declares  that  no  slave  shall  tread  there.  Tbb  pro- 
ibund  religious  conviction,  in  which  all  Christian  natioDS 
are  joining  her,  we  come  m  conflict  with,  openly  and 
without  shame.  Is  this  an  enviable  position  for  a  coun- 
try which  would  respect  itself  or  be  respected  by  the 
world  ?  It  is  idle,  and  worse  than  idle,  to  say,  as  is 
sometimes  said,  that  England  has  no  motive  but  policy 
in  her  movements  about  slavery.  He  who  says  so  talb' 
ignorantly  or  recklessly.  I  have  studied  abolitionism  in 
England  enough  to  assure  those  who  have  n^ected  it 
that  it  was  the  act,  not  of  the  politician,  but  o(  the  peo- 
ple. In  this  respect  h  stands  alone  m  history.  It  was 
a  disinterested  movement  of  a  Christian  nation  b  behalf 
of  oppressed  strangers,  beginning  with  Christians,  ear- 
ried  through  by  Christians.  The  government  resisted  it 
for  yearsi  The  government  was  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  voice  of  the  people.  No  act  of  the  English  nation 
was  ever  so  national,  so  truly  the  people's  act,  as  this. 
And  can  we  hope  to  conquer  the  conscience  as  wdl  as 
the  now  solemnly  adopted  policy  of  a  great  nation? 
Were  England  to  concede  this  point,  she  would  prov« 
herself  false  to  known,  acknowledged  truth  and  dii^ 
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Her  freshest,  proudest  hurel  would  wither.  The  toils 
and  prayers  of  her  Wilberforces,  Clarksons,  and  a  host 
of  holy  men,  which  now  inroke  God's  blessings  on  her, 
would  be  turned  to  her  reproach  and  shame,  and  call 
down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven. 

In  bearing  this  testimony  lo  the  spirit  of  the  English 
people  in  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  and  of  slavery, 
nothing  is  farther  from  my  mind  than  a  disposition  to  de* 
fend  the  public  policy  or  institutions  of  that  country.  In 
this  case,  as  in  most  others,  the  people  are  better  than 
their  rulers.  Enghnd  is  one  of  the  last  countries  of 
which  I  am  ready  to  become  a  partisan.  There  must 
be  something  radically  wrong  in  the  policy,  institutions, 
and  spirit  of  a  nation  which  all  other  nations  regard  with 
jealousy  and  dislike.  Great  Britain,  with  aU  her  pro* 
gress  in  the  arts,  has  not  learned  the  art  of  inspiring  con- 
fidence and  love.  She  sends  forth  her  bouni^  over  the 
earth,  but,  politically  considered,  has  made  the  world  her 
foe.  Her  Chinese  war,  and  her  wild  extension  of  do- 
minion over  vast  regions  which  she  cannot  rule  well  or 
retain,  give  reason  to  fear  that  she  is  falling  a  prey  to 
the  disease  under  which  great  nations  have  so  often 
perished. 

To  a  man  who  looks  with  sympathy  and  brotherly  re- 
gard on  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  is  chiefly  interested 
in  the  ^Mower  classes,"  England  must  present  much 
which  is  repulsive.  Though  a  monarchy  in  name,  she 
is  an  aristocracy  m  fact ;  and  an  aristocratical  caste,  how- 
ever-«lomed  by  private  virtue,  can  hardly  help  sinking 
an  infinite  chasm  between  itself  and  the  multitude  of  men. 
A  privileged  order,  possessing  the  chief  power  of  the 
stale,  cannot  but  rule  in  the  spirit  of  an  order,  cannot 
respect  the  mass  oCthe  people,  p^nnot  feel  that  for  them 
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goyeraaaent  cfaidijr  exisU  and  ought  to  be  admimlered^ 
and  that  for  iiktm  the  noblemao  holds  hb  rank  aa  a  trust 
The  eouditioii  of  the  lower  orders  at  the  present  momeiit 
is  a  mournful  commentary  oo  Eoglisb  institutiomi  aod 
civilizatioD.  The  multitude  are  depreaaed  in  thfti  i^oua- 
irjr  to  a  degree  of  ignorance,  vant,  and  miaery  which 
must  touch  every  bout  not  aiade  ofatoofi.  In  tbe  citiI- 
iaed  world  lii^e  are  bm  aaddar  sfaMtades  than  the  eon- 
irast,  now  presented  in  Great  Britainy  of  ■^'»hftrTriini 
wealth  and  luxury  with  the  starvation  of  thousands  and 
ten  thousands,  crowded  into  ceUars  and  dena  without 
ventilation  or  light,  compared  with  which  the  wigwam  of 
the  Indian  i«  a  palace.  Misery,  fiunine,  brutal  degrada^ 
tioH,  in  the  nei^ihourhood  and  preaenne  of  slnid|y  nun- 
sio9s  which  ring  with  gayegr  and  dasode  with  pomp  aod 
unboimded  profusion,  shock  us  as  no  other  wrvtchedness 
does  ;  and  'this  is  not  an  aecidental,  but  an  almost  neces- 
sary effect  of  the  spirit  fif  nristocracy  and  the  ^jrit  of 
trade  acting  antensdy  together.  It  is  a  striking  feet,  that 
ihe  private  charity  of  England,  though  almost  incredible, 
maices  iitlje  impression  4Mi  Ibis  masa  of  nmary^  thus 
teaching  the  rich  Mid  tided  to  be  ^^  just  b^ww  beiig 
generous,"  and  not  to  look  to  private  munificeMM.es  a 
remedy  for  ^the  evils  nf  eelfiA  inatitntfena. 

Notwithstanding  my  edmiratjpn  of  the  courae  ef  Esf- 
land  in  reference  to  slavery,  I  ^ee  as  plainly  as  nay  the 
wroop  nnd  miseries  under  which  ber  lower  claBses  f^toan. 
I  do  not  en  this  account,  however,  snbaeribe  lo  a  cbc- 
trine  very  common  id  this  country,  that  Ihe  poor  Chart- 
ists  of  England  are  asore  to  be  pitied  than  our  daves. 
Ah,  no !  Misery  is  not  slavery ;  and,  were  it  greater  thaa 
it  is,  it  would  afibrd  the  slave-holder  no  warrant  for  iraBi^ 
ling  on  the  rights  and  the  souk  of  his  fvUow-crentnres. 
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71)9  Chf^f)  depireffsed  as  be  is,  is  not  a  9}aye.  Tb^ 
Uppd  ivould  n^  tp  bis  cbee|C|  apd  ibe  spirit  of  a  .man 
swell  bb  emaciated  form,  at  tbe  suggestipn  of  relieving 
liis  mirnT  bjr  i^e^acing  hiui  M>  bondage  ;  and  tbis  sepsi- 
bjlity  shows  tbe  immea^iir^le  distance  between  bim  and 
tfap  sbye.  He  bas  rigbtfy  and  knows  tbem.  He  pleads 
bis  own  €9^19^9  and  jpat  mi  gi^qd  nien  pl^f)  it  for  bim. 
According  fo  tbe  bf^t  fiastiinppy,  iiitettig(eoc(9  is  spread- 
ing fmopg  tbe  Cbaitists ;  so  i^  temperancf ;  so  is  self- 
restraint*  Tbejr  feel  tbemselves  to  be  men.  Tbeir 
wives  and  children  do  not  l^elong  to  another.  They 
meet  together  for  frejB  discussion,  and  thjeir  speeches  are 
not  wanting  in  iptrong  sense  and  strong  expression.  Not 
a  few  among  then^  h^e  seiied  on  tb^e  idea  of  tbe  eleva- 
tion of  thpir  chss  by  a  new  intellsuctual  and  moral  culture, 
and  here  ip  a  living  seed,  tbe  prpini^e  of  immeasurable 
gopd.  Shall  such  niep,  who  aspire  after  a  better  lot, 
and  9mv^g  .whom  ^trpng  and  generous  spirits  are  spring- 
ing up,  be  confounded  with  slaves,  whose  lot  admits  no 
ph^nge,  who  muRt  ufit,  speak  of  wroqgsi  or  think  of  re- 
idfesp,  .wbqm  |t  is  a  prjm^  |to  teach  tp  read,  jto  whom 
eyev  jtba  Bible  J9  a  aef4^  bpok,  who  bav^  no  firture,  no 
impe  OP  ihia  aido  ^ih  i 

I  bttre  spoken  Aee^  of  Ei^^d ;  yet  I  do  not  forget 
our  .^ebt  lor  tbe  debt  of  ibe  worid  to  her.  She  was  tbe 
nootber  of  our  fretdom.  She  bas  been  tbe  bulwark  of 
PrqtPStantism.  Wbat  nation  baa  been  more  fniitfid  in 
greal  men,  m  mm  of  genius  i  Wbat  nation  can  com- 
pare with  her  in  pnuMificence  ?  What  nation  but  must 
DOW  acknowledge  her  unrivalled  greatness  ?  That  little 
island  sways  a  wider  empire  than  the  Roman,  and  bas  a 
power  of  blessing  mankind  never  before  conferred  on  a 
people.    Would  to  God  slie  ppuld  learn,  wbat  nation 
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never  yet  learned,  so  to  use  power  as  to  inspire  coofr 
dence,  not  fear,  so  as  to  awaken  the  world's  gratitude, 
not  its  jealousy  and  revenge  ! 

But  whatever  be  the  claims  of  England  or  of  anj  other 
state,  I  must  cling  to  my  own  country  with  stroif  pe- 
ference,  and  cling  to  it  even  now,  in  this  dark  day,  this 
day  of  her  humiliation,  when  she  stands  befitMB  the  world 
branded,  beyond  the  truth,  with  dishonesty,  and,  too 
truly,  with  the  crime  of  resisting  the  progress  of  freedom 
on  the  earth.  After  all,  she  has  her  glory.  After  aB,  in 
these  Free  States  a  man  is  still  a  Man.  He  knows  his 
rights,  he  respects  himself,  and  acknowledges  the  equal 
claim  of  his  brother.  We  have  order  without  the  dis- 
play of  force.  We  have  government  without  sokims, 
spies,  or  the  constant  presence  of  coercion.  The  ri^ts 
of  thought,  of  speech,  of  the  -press,  of  conscience,  ef 
worship  are  enjoyed  to  the  full  without  violence  or  dan- 
gerous excess.  We  are  even  distinguished  by  kindliBess 
and  good  temper  amidst  this  unbounded  freedom.  The 
individual  is  not  lost  in  the  mass,  but  has  a  consciousness 
of  self-subsistence,  and  stands  ereet.  That  character 
which  we  caU  Manliness  is  stamped  on  the  moltitade 
here  as  nowhere  else.  No  aristocracy  interfores  with  the 
natural  relations  of  men  to  one  another.  No  hierarchy 
weighs  down  the  intellect,  and  makes  the  church  a  prison 
to  the  soul,  from  which  it  ought  to  break  every  chain. 
I  make  no  boast  of  my  country's  progress,  marvellous 
as  it  has  been.  I  feel  deeply  her  defects.  But,  io  the 
language  of  Cowper,  I  can  say  to  her,  *^ 

"  Tet,  being  free,  I  love  thee ;  for  the  saJce 
Of  that  one  feature  can  bf9  well  content, 
Disgraced  as  tl)ou  ha^t  been,  poor  as  thou 
To  seek  no  sublunary  rest  beside." 
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Our  country  is  free ;  this  is  its  glory.  How  deeply  to 
be  lamented  is  it  that  this  glory  is  obscured  by  the  pres« 
ence  of  slavery  in  any  part  of  our  territory  !  The  dis- 
tant foreigner,  to  whom  America  is  a  point,  and  who 
commnnicates  the  tabt  of  a  part  to  the  whole,  hears 
with  derision  our  boast  of  liberty,  and  points  with  a  sneer 
to  our  ministers  in  London  not  ashamed  to  friead  the 
rights  of  slavery  before  the  civilized  world.  He  ought 
to  learn  that  America,  which  shrinks  in  his  mind  into 
a  narrow  unity,  is  a  league  of  sovereignties  stretching 
from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  des- 
tined, unless  disunited,  to  spread  from  ocean  to  ocean  ; 
that  a  great  majority  of  its  citizens  hold  no  slaves  ;  that 
a  vast  proportion  of  its  wealth,  commerce,  mtnufactures, 
and  arts  belongs  to  the  wide  region  not  blighted  by  this 
evil ;  that  we  of  the  Free  States  cannot  touch  slavery, 
where  it  exists,  with  one  of  our  fingers ;  that  it  exists 
without  and  against  our  wiD ;  and  that  our  necessity  is 
not  our  choice  and  crime.*  Still,  the  cloud  hangs  over 
us  as  a  people,  the  only  dark  and  menacing  cloud.  Can 
it  not  be  dispersed  ?  Will  not  the  South,  so  alive  to 
honor,  so  ardent  and  fearless,  and  containing  so  many 
elements  of  greatness,  resolve  on  the  destruction  of  what 
does  not  profit  and  cannot  but  degrade  it  ?  Must  sla- 
very still  continue  to  exist,  a  firebrand  at  home  and  our 
shame  abroad  ?  Can  we  of  the  Free  States  brook  that 
it  should  be  thrust  perpetually  by  our  diplomacy  on  the 
notice  of  a  reproving  world  ?  that  it  should  become  our 
distinction  among  the  nations  ?  that  it  should  place  us 
behind  aU  ?  Can  we  endure  that  it  should  conUrol  our 
public   councils,  that   it  should   threaten    war,   should 
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tbrffiiteQ  to  assert  i^  claims  in  tbe  thuoder  pf  our  Mft3 
l^y  ?  CaD  w.i?  ^Dflure  jthfU  pur  peacp  s)^oifld  be  broken, 
our  country  exposed  to  iov^sioo,  ouf  cjties  stprmed,  our 
4e)ds  ravagfM}^  puf  prosperity  witbered,  our  progress 
^rrestedi  of^r  aon»  sUda,  our  bop^  tmned  \nJko  4<^serts, 
not  for  rigbt^i  npt  for  liberty ,  not  for  a  cause  which  hu- 
inanity  ,#piles  of^  ^d  Gpd  yt'i^l  Jbjess^  bu|  to  rivet  chains 
on  fello?r-cr^^^,  to  extend  tbq  law  of  slavery  throughe- 
o^t  t|^  e^it^  ?  Tj^i^  are  great  qjuefOions  for  the  FrjM 
States.  I  must  defer  tbe  fua^wet  of  them  to  anoth^ 
time.  Tbe  duties  of  tbe  Free  States  in  relation  to  sift- 
ve,ry  deserve  tbe  mpst  seripus  regard.  Let  ifs  implore 
Him  who  w^  t))e  Qo4  of  our  father^,  and  who  has 
.$hield^(4  uf  in  ^Q  fflijApy  perilsi  to  ppei^  our  mind^  and 
b^rts  to  wba|  jis  true  juiij  ju^t  an4  gpod^  to  icontinue  €m 
union  at  boii>e  aj^/f  our  peace  ^isfoai^y  fod  p  make  ofxf 
icounitry  a  )iying  wili|f  sf  to  t|^e  UcgmiV?  ^  firaedomi  of 
Reyerencp  fpr  Big^i  f^  o^f  pw^  sbories  and  in  oi;r  mr 
^rPQur«l9  vvitb  pjl  S^pm* 
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MpU  a.  page  S48. 

To  ttie  f^^recediog  r^m^}^  if  ^«  19  vaw  ^  oppppe  "Uie 
comity  /of  i^atio|i9."  E^gl^d^  in  hw  pabli/p  mctn  baying 
lironouace^  slavery  uvjust^  proi;u>unce8  abo  that  "<cop|- 
ilj  "  c^i^ot  prevail  aga^nat  justice.  And  is  i^i  tbifi  right 
MmI  Inie  P  Can  a  nafipn  be  bpui^d  by  comity  to  recog- 
^ix^  within  its  bofde^^  m4  to  ciury  injto  effect  by  its 
jadicjaj  or  ^^^e^cutive  machinery ,  t^e  laws  of  an<;4ber  cpup* 
try  wUcfi  iX  hol^B  Iq  he  vjoji^iions  of  f  he  law  of  najUire  or 
fpf  God  ?  Would  not  pur*  own  jcou|1s  indigpantLy  refuse 
t^  ei^^rce  a  .contract  or  relation  hetw^ep  foroign^ni  ki^t§$ 
ylp^ichj  hvw^Fer  valid  |n  f^e|f  qw^  J>nd  whepre  it  wfB 
4»a^,  is  p(WtJJBiry  tp  .o.ur  9vn  mtiimtiop^.  or  ](9  M^  /9^ 
JM>W>f4gfitf  p^pc^Pto  Pf  V^OWWy  W^  reJ«io9  ? 


AUe  B.  page  963. 

"It  is  said  that  this  alleged  interference  by  the  British 
authorities  was  contrary  to  the  comity  of  nations,  and  that 
therefore  the  British  government  is  hound  to  indemnify  the 
owners  of  the  slaves.  But  indemnity  for  what  ?  for  their 
asserted  property  in  these  men  ?  But  that  government 
does  not  recognize  property  in  men.  Suppose  the  slaves 
were  dispersed  by  reason  of  its  interference  ;  yet  the  mas- 
ter and  owners  received  no  damage  thereby,  for  they  had 
no  title  to  the  slaves.  Their  property  had  ceased  when 
these  men  came  under  the  benign  influence  of 
Uw.' 
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AVfe  C.  page  277. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  great  majority  in  oar  counlrj  who 
have  no  participation  whatever  in  slavery,  indeed,  it  b 
little  suspected  at  home,  any  more  than  abroad,  how 
small  is  the  number  of  slave-hoIders  here.  I  learn  firora  a 
judicious  correspondent  at  the  South  that  the  slave-liolden 
in  that  region  cannot  be  rated  at  more  than  900,000. 
Some  make  them  less.  Supposing  each  of  them  to  be  the 
head  of  a  family,  and  each  family  to  consist  of  &ve  mem- 
bers ;  then  there  will  be  1 ,500,000  having  a  direct  inter- 
est in  slaves  as  property.  This  is  about  one  ele9€nik  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States.  The  300,000  actual 
slave-holders  are  about  a  Jify'-tevenih  pari  of  oar  whole 
population.  These  govern  the  South  entirely,  by  acting 
in  concert,  and  by  the  confinement  of  the  best  education 
to  their  ranks  ;  and,  still  more,  to  a  considerable  extent 
they  have  governed  the  whole  country.  Their  cry  risei 
above  all  other  sounds  in  the  land.  Few  as  they  ar^, 
their  voices  well-nigh  drown  the  quiet  reasonings  and  re- 
monstrances  of  the  North  in  the  House  of  Repreaentativet 
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THE  DUTY  OP  THE  FREE  STATES. 


The  first  part  of  this  Tract  was  devoted  to  an  exam* 
iaation  of  the  affiiir  of  the  Creole.  Its  object,  however, 
as  the  reader  may  easily  discern,  was  not  so  much  to 
determine  the  merits  of  a  particular  case  as  to  set  forth 
general  principles  of  justice  and  humanity  which  have 
been  too  much  overlooked  in  the  intercourse  of  indi- 
viduals and  nations.  I  shall  keep  the  same  object  in 
view  in  this  second  part  of  my  remarks,  which  will  have 
no  refwence  to  the  Creole,  but  be  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Duties  of  the  Free  States.  My  great 
aim,  m  what  I  have  written  and  now  write  on  matters  of 
public  bterest  is,  to  reunite  pditics  and  morality  ;  to 
bring  into  harmony  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  law  of 
Ood.  Among  the  chief  causes  of  the  miseries  of  nations 
is  the  divorce  which  has  taken  place  between  politics  and 
morality ;  nor  can  we  hope  for  a  better  day,  till  this 
breach  be  healed.  Men  intrusted  with  government  have 
always  been  disposed  to  regard  themselves  as  absolved 
from  the  laws  of  justice  and  humanity.  Falsehoods  and 
frauds  are  allowed  them  for  their  country  or  their  party. 
To  maintain  themselves  against  their  opponents,  they 
may  even  involve  nations  in  war ;  and  the  murders  and 
robberies  which  follow  this  crime  are  not  visited  on 
their  heads  by  human  justice.     In  all  times  govemmenCy 
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>  has  been  the  grand  robber,  the  grand  murderer,  and  has 
,  yet  escaped  the  deep  reprobation  which  breaks  forth 
j  against  private  guilt.  Such  profligacy  pervades  the 
t  sphere  of  political  action,  that  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple is  wellnigh  withdrawn  from  public  mon^^and  a  vir- 
tuous statesman  is  involved  ta  the  suapicioas  which  hb 
unprincipled  associates  have  drawn  upon  his  vocation. 
Public  life  is  thought  to  release  men  not  only  from  the 
obligations  of  justice,  but  from  the  restraints  of  good 
manners  ;  and  accordingly  tb6  debates  of  Coogreas  are 
too  often  polluted  by  vulgar  abuse,  threats,  and  brawb. 
So  low  is  the  standard  of  political  life  that  a  man  is  smOed 
at  for  his  simplicity  who  talks  of  introducing  religica  into 
the  conduct  of  public  affiiirs.  Religion,  it  is  tbov^gbt, 
belongs  to  Sabbaths  and  churches»  and  wouU  be  as  much 
out  of  place  in  cabinets  or  balls  of  l^islatkm  as  a  deli* 
cate  lady  on  a  field  of  battle.  A  stranger  might  be 
tempted  to  think  that  the  Sergeant-at-arms  was  statioDed 
at  the  doors  of  legislative  chamben  to  forbid  entnnee  to 
the  everlasting  law  of  God,  and  that  nothing  hut  man's 
impotence  prevents  the  exclusion  of  Him  whose  holy 
presence  fills  the  univeree. 

Nothing  is  so  needed  as  to  revive  in  citixens  and  nilen 
the  conviction  of  the  supremacy  of  the  moral,  Christkn 
law.  Could  this  be  done,  the  earth  woukl  cease  to  be 
what  in  a  measure  it  now  is,  the  image  of  hell,  and  would 
begin  to  grow  green  again  with  the  plants  of  paradise. 
T  Religion,  the  only  true  guide  of  life,  the  guardian  and 
inspirer  of  all  the  virtues,  should  especially  reign  over 
the  deliberations  of  governments,  by  which  the  weal  and 
woe  of  nations,  the  solemn  questions  of  peace  and  war, 
of  life  and  death,  are  determined.\  CHi  this  account 
every  man  who  has  studied  human  duty,  human  perfec* 
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tMMi)  human  happiness,  has  a  right  and  b  bound  to  apeak 
on  matters  of  public  concern,  though  his  judgment  majr 
be  contemned  by  hackneyed  politicians.  It  seems,  in- 
deed, to  be  thought  by  some  that  politics  are  mysteries, 
which  only  the  initiated  must  deal  with.  But  in  this 
country  they  belong  to  the  people.  Public  questions 
are  and  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  moral  judgment  of 
the  community.  They  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  re- 
ligion which  we  profess.  Christianity  was  meant  to  be 
brought  into  actual  life.  The  high  and  the  low,  prirate 
and  public  men,  are  alike  to  bow  before  it.  To  remove 
any  sphere  of  human  action  from  its  cognizance  is  virtu- 
ally  to  deny  its  divinity,  and  to  absolve  all  men  from  its 
contnd.  Under  these  impressions  I  shall  speak  of  the 
Duties  of  the  Free  States.  Duties  rank  higher  than 
interests,  and  deserve  the  first  regard.  It  is  my  par- 
ticular object  to  consider  the  obligations  of  the  Free 
States  in  r^rd  to  slavery  ;  but  I  shall  not  stop  at  these. 
Other  obligations  need  to  be  pressed.  It  is  not,  indeedf 
easy  to  confine  one^s  self  within  rigid  bounds,  when  the 
subject  of  Duty  is  discussed ;  and  accordingly  I  shall 
add  remarks  on  a  few  topics  not  intimately  connected 
with  slavery,  though,  in  truth,  this  subject  will  be  found 
to  insinuate  itself  into  all. 

I  am  to  speak  of  the  Duty  of  the  Free  States  ;  but  it 
b  important  to  observe  that  I  mean  by  these,  not  merely 
coDununities  represented  in  legislatures,  but  much  more, 
the  individuals,  the  people,  who  compose  them.  I  shall 
speak,  not  of  what  we  are  bound  to  do  as  sovereignties, 
but  as  men,  as  Christians.  I  shall  speak  not  merely  of 
the  action  of  government,  but  of  the  influence  which 
every  man  is  bound  to  exert  in  the  sphere  in  which 
Providence  has  placed  him ;  of  the  obligations  of  the 
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iiidMdtial  Id  %irii^  )p^lfo  opiniott  and  piAlic  tifidri,  u 
far  fts  he  Miy^,  to  ibid  standard  of  truth  and  rectittMio« 

I  tnsiist  on  this^  b^ause  ttie  feeKng  of  individual  ra- 
sponaibifity  ia  veiy  moeh  lost,  m  cooBaqueMe  of  tint 
excessive  deference  of  the  private  man  to  the  gawent- 
naent  tmder  which  he  Kves.  On  the  subject  of  siaverj 
in  partfCnkr,  the  responsibXty  both  at  the  North  and 
South  is  shifted  very  mtich  from  the  individoy  to  the 
state.  The  private  conscience  b  roeriged  fai  the  pobfic. 
Whet  the  government  determinesi  the  multitsode  of  men 
are  apt  to  think  right.  We  do  not  exercise  owr  meial 
judgmeht,  becat»e  it  has  been  forestafied  by  the  eoosft- 
tution  atid  by  the  laws;  We  are  members  of  a  eofium- 
nity,  and  this  Mation  triumphs  over  all  others. 

Now  die  truth  is,  that  no  decision  bf  the  atato  ab> 
solves  us  from  the  moral  law,  from  the  authori^  of  coa- 
scienc6.  It  is  no  excuse  for  our  wrong*doing^  that  the 
aitificial  organisation,  caUed  society,  has  done  wrong* 
It  is  of  the  highest  moment  that  the  prevalent  notions 
of  a  ktoan's  rehtron  to  the  state  should  be  rectified.  The 
idea  of  this  relation  is  so  exaggerated  and  perveited  as 
to  impair  the  fotte  of  evexy  other.  A  man's  country  is 
more  thought  of  than  his  nature.  His  connexion  with 
a  particular  community  is  more  respected  than  his  con* 
nexion  with  God.  His  alliance  with  his  hice  is  reduced 
to  a  nullity  by  his  alliance  with  the  state.  H«  nMst  ht 
ready  to  give  Up  hb  race,  to  sacrifica  M  its  rights  and 
interests,  "that  the  littlb  spot  ^ere  be  W«^  htMi  may 
triumph  or  prosper.  The  histoiy  tf  t)ati6na  is  Very 
much  the  history  of  t^  immolation  of  the  indMdital  to 
the  country.  His  nationality  stands  out  before  all  his 
other  attributes.  The  nation,  represented  by  one  or  a 
few  individuals,  has  arrogated  to  itself  the  dignity  of 
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beihg  iBe  ftnlhf^  bf  all  bis  rigbls;  It  hu  inade  hit 
religion  for  him.  Its  will,  called  law^  baa  taken  place 
of  all  6ibHt  IHWs.  It  hiA  tdaiBi  M  tbe  ilidividiial  as  iu 
tool,  and  debttiid  biiil  to  Kve  ahd  die  far  its  most  selfish 
purposes.  The  sacn^dness  of  the  ifldifidual  b  even  jet 
ao  Bttfe  Itaideirstood  that  ik6  fiMst  comtsy  dn  earth  b 
talking  of  war,  becatise  a  tocal  law,  enskving  the  indi* 
vidual^  is  not  i^ecogoited  by  the  wbele  ewthi  Bet  the 
natioh  iis  not  every  tKng.  Ths  nation  is  not  the  fountain 
of  r%ht  Obr^Qr^  duties  are  mM  «e  our  country.  Our 
first  aOcfjiikicte  is  kHM  due  to  its  lawa.  We  beksng  Sm  to 
God,  and  nekt  to  our  race.  We  were^  indeed^  tede  far 
partial,  dottiestto,  and  kdittonal  tiea  and  afiectibns,  and 
these  are  esseoAial  ikieans  of  our  education  and  happiness 
in  this  first  ittige  Of  dor  being ;  but  all  these  are  to  be 
kept  in  siJbjeGrion  tb  kh^  jagaof  universal  justice  and 
huroanityj  They  ire  intended  to  tram  us'lJpteThese. 
In  thea^onsists  Ou^  likeness  to  the  Divimqr/  fVeai 
these  considerations  it  wiH  be  seen  diat^tEefeHowiiig 
remarks  are  not  addressed  to  bodies  pofitic  ao  much  as 
to  individuate. 

The  Duty  of  the  Free  Statias  in  regard  to  skveiy  any 
be  classed  under  two  heads.  First>  these  States  are 
bound  to  dtostroe  with  the  utmost  strictness  all  the 
articles  of  the  Constitution  which  in  any  way  touch  on 
slavery,  so  ibki  they  i^ey  do  nothing  in  aid  of  this  insti- 
tution bdl  what  is  tfodenMbly  denuided  by  that  inatru- 
tnent ;  «nd  iseecottdly,  ihey  are  bound  to  seek  eamestljr 
such  amendmtots  of  the  Constitution  as  will  remove  thb 
subject  wholly  frmte  the  cognisance  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment ;  such  as  wiH  be  just  alfte  t6  the  North  and 
South ;  such  as  will  release  the  North  from  all  obliga- 
tion wbatelver  to  siipport  or  sanctioD  skvery,  and  as  wiU 
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mture  (be  South  from  all  attompts  bjr  the  Free  States  la 
atir  op  the  slaves. 

First ;  the  Free  States  are  boand  to  confine  all  actioa 
ID  r^ard  to  slaveiy  to  the  narrowest  limits  wUch  «i 
saUsfy  the  Coostituticm.  Under  this  bead,  our  attenticn 
is  naturally  drawn  first  to  the  chief,  and  I  may  say,  the 
only  express  provision  of  the  instrument  relatnig  to  thk 
subjecu  I  refer  to  the  clause  requiring  that  a  sfave 
escaping  into  the  Free  States  shall  be  delivered  up,  on 
the  claim  of  hb  roaster.  This  provision  may  seem 
dear ;  but  the  execution  of  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
acconqplisb  its  end,  and  yet  to  prevent  the  eocroadh 
flsents  of  shiveiy  on  the  Free  States,  is  not  easy.  The 
provision  was  designed  to  pve  authority  to  the  master 
to  claim  the  fi^tive  slave.  But,  m  doii^  this,  a  far 
U^er  good  than  the  recovery  of  a  thousand  slares  Bj- 
ing  from  the  South  is  put  in  peril,  and  that  is,  the  free- 
dom of  the  colored  population  of  the  North ;  and  we 
are  bound  to  insist  that  this  freedom  shall  be  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  peril.  This  dang^  is  not  imagi- 
nary. Kidnapping  b  the  Free  States  is  one  of  the  evib 
which  have  grown  out  of  our  connexion  with  slavery, 
and  it  has  been  carried  on  with  circumstances  of  great 
barbarity.  Thus  slavery  has  been  recruited  from  the 
North. 

The  law  of  Congress  framed  to  carry  into  effect  the 
consdtutional  provision  to  which  we  have  referred  al- 
most seems  to  have  been  des^ned  to  pve  shelter  io  thii 
crime.  No  care  has  been  taken  to  shield  the  colored 
man  at  the  North.  The  slave-holder  or  sfaive-huoter 
may  carry  him  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  as  a  fugi- 
tive, and  may  himself  be  a  witness  in  the  case,  and  thii 
tribunal  may  send  the  accused  to  perpetual  bondage. 
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"We  all  know  how  and  by  whom  a  commission  of  justice 
of  the  peace  is  often  obtained.  We  know  that  a  claim  of 
more  than  twenty  dollars  is  not  left  to  the  decision  of  a 
justice's  court.  We  know  the  advantage  which  may  be 
enjoyed  before  such  a  magistrate  by  the  rich  slave-holder 
over  a  poor,  perhaps  friendless  laborer.  And  yet  to 
this  tribunal  it  is  given  to  pass  a  sentence  on  a  human 
being  as  terrible  as  death.  An  officer  not  trusted  with 
the  adjudication  of  property  exceeding  twenty  dollars  is 
allowed  to  make  a  man  a  slave  for  life. 

To  repair  this  great  injustice,  to  prevent  the  transport 
tation  of  our  citizens  to  slavery,  some  of  the  State  legis* 
latures  have  held  themselves  bound  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  law  of  Congress,  and  for  this  end  have 
referred  the  suspected  slave  to  a  higher  tribunal,  and 
given  him  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury.  To  our  great 
sorrow,  this  State  legislation  has  been  pronounced  un- 
constitutional by  a  recent  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  ;  so  that  the  colored  man  is  driven 
back  to  the  court  to  which  he  had  been  unjustly  doomed 
before.  On  this  decree  it  becomes  roe  not  to  pass  sen- 
teace ;  but  one  thing  is  clear,  that  the  Free  States  are 
now  bound  to  the  most  earnest  efibrts  to  protect  that 
portion  of  their  citizens  exposed  to  the  peril  of  being 
carried  into  bondage. 

The  grand  principle  to  be  laid  down  is,  that  it  is  in- 
finitely more  important  to  preserve  a  free  citizen  from 
being  made  a  slave  than  to  send  back  a  fugitive  slave  to 
bis  chain.  This  idea  is  to  rule  over  and  determine  all 
the  legislation  on  this  subject.  Let  the  fugitive  be  de- 
livered up,  but  by  such  processes  as  will  prevent  a  free- 
man from  being  delivered  up  also.  For  this  end  full 
provision  must  be  made.    On  this  point  the  Constitution, 
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tnd  a  still  higher  law,  that  of  natare  and  6od»  ffctlf, 
the  same  language  ;  and  we  must  insist  that  these  high 
authorities  shall  be  revered. 

The  Constitution  opens  with  the^e  memorable  words : 
*<  We,  the  people  of  th^  United  States,  b  order  to  form 
a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  find  secure  the  blemng$  of  likerUi 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish 
this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America."  It 
is  understood  and  conceded  that  this  preamble  does  not 
confer  on  the  national  government  any  powers  but  such 
as  are  specified  in  the  subsequent  articles  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  but  it  teaches,  and  was  designed  to  teach,  the  spirir 
in  which  these  powers  are  to  be  interpreted  and  broi^ 
into  action.  ^^  To  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  "  is 
enumerated  among  the  purposes  of  the  national  com- 
pact ;  and  whoeveir  knows  the  history  of  the  Constitution 
knows  that  this  was  the  grand  purpose  for  which  the 
powers  of  the  Constitution  were  conferred.  That  the 
liberty  of  each  man,  of  the  obscurest  man,  should  be  in- 
violate ;  this  was  the  master-thought  in  the  authors  of 
this  immortal  charter.  According  to  these  views  we 
have  a  right  to  demand  of  Congress,  as  their  highest 
constitutional  duty,  to  carry  into  the  enactment  oXLgvery 
law  a  reverence  for  the  freedom  of  each  and  all.  KA  law 
C  palpably  exposing  the  freeman  to  be  made  a  slave,  and 
I  even  rendering  his  subjection  to  this  cruel  doom  nearly 
,  sure,  is  one  of  the  most  unconstitutional  acts,  if  the 
'  spirit  of  the  Constitution  be  regarded,  which  the  national 
legislature  can  commit.  The  Constitution  is  violated, 
not  only  by  the  assumption  of  powers  not  conceded,  but 
equally  by  using  conceded  powers  to  the  frustration  of 
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lb0  Ofid  fpr  which  th^y  were  cooferred.  In  the  law 
regulating  the  delivierj  of  supposed  fugitives  th^  great 
end  of  Uie  natiooal  charter  is  sacrificed  tp  an  accidental 
provision.  Tbif  Constitqtion  ijira^  not  established  to 
send  bap^  slaves  to  cbainj|.  The  article  reqMirIng  this 
act  of  the  FrciQ  States  y9^»  forced  on  them  by  the  cir- 
cumstKupes  pf  the  limes,  find  submiued  to  as  a  hard 
necessity.  It  did  npt  enter  into  the  essence  of  the  in- 
stromfinf  ;  whilst  |he  security  pf  freedom  was  its  great, 
living,  aU-perv«,ding  idp^.  We  see  the  tendency  of 
slavery  to  warp  the  Constitution  to  it^  purposes  in  the 
bw  for  restoring  the  Bylaf^  bpndman.  Under  this  not 
a  few,  having  not  only  the  sa^ie  natural  but  leg^l  rights 
with  ourselves,  have  been  subjected  ip  thp  lash  pf  the 
overse€^. 

But  a  higher  law  than  tbp  Constitution  protests  aga 
the  apt  of  Congress  p9  this  point.  According  to 
law  of  nature  no  greater  crime  f^ainst  a  human  being 
can  be  committed  than  |o  m,ake  him  a  slave.  This  i 
to  strike  a  blow  at  th?  very  k^^^  ^i  centre  of  all  his 
right?  as  a  man  ;  to  put  him  beneath  hi?  race.  On  the 
ground  of  the  immutable  law  of  naturei  our  government 
has  pronounced  the  act  pf  making  a  man  a  slave  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  to  be  pirt^Pyy  a  capital  crime.  And  shall 
the  same  government  enact  or  sustain  a  law  which  ex- 
poses the  freeman  here  to  be  reduced  to  slavery,  which 
gives  facilities  to  the  unprincipled  for  accomplishing 
this  infinite  wrong  ?  And  what  is  the  end  for  which 
the  freeman  is  so  exposed  ?  It  is  that  a  man  flying 
from  an  unjust  yoke  may  be  forced  back  to  i^ndage,  an 
end  against  which  natural  and  divine  justice  protests  ; 
so  that,  to  confirm  and  perpetuate  one  violation  of  the 
moral  law,  another  still  greater  is  left  open  and  made 
easy  to  the  kidnapper. 
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There  seems  no  need  of  enlarging  on  this  point 
£very  man  who  enjoys  liberty  can  understand  what  it  is 
to  be  made  a  slave,  to  be  held  and  treated  as  property, 
to  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  will,  to  arbitrary  punishment, 
to  the  loss  of  wife  and  child,  at  another's  pleasure. 
Every  man  knows  what  he  would  feel  at  having  a  son  or 
a  daughter  torn  from  him  and  sent  to  slavery.  And  lib- 
erty is  not  a  whit  dearer  to  us  than  it  is  to  a  human 
brother  whose  only  misfortune  it  is  to  wear  a  darker 
skin.  We  are  bound  to  extend  to  him  the  same  protec- 
tion of  law  as  to  our  own  child. 

To  condemn  a  man  to  perpetual  slavery  is  as  solemn 
a  sentence  as  to  condemn  him  to  death.     Before  being 
thus  doomed  he  has  a  right  to  all  the  means  of  defence 
which  are  granted  to  a  man  who  is  tried  for  his  life.    AO 
the  rules,  forms,  solemnities  by  which  innocence  is  se- 
cured from  being  confounded  with  guilt  he  has  a  right 
to  demand.     In  the  present  case  the  principle  is  emi- 
nently applicable,  that  many  guilty  should  escape  rather 
than  that  one  innocent  man  should  suffer ;  because  the 
guilt  of  running  away  from  an  ^'  owner  "  is  of  too  faint  a 
color  to  be  seen  by  some  of  the  best  eyes,  whilst  that  of 
enslaving  the  free  is  of  the  darkest  hue. 
j     The  Constitution  provides  that  no  man  shall  '*  be  de- 
\   (  prived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process 
f  of  law."     A  man  delivered  up  as  a  slave  is  deprived  of 
I  all  property,  all  liberty,  and  placed  in  a  condition  where 
'    life  and  limb  are  held  at  another's  pleasure.     Does  be 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  '^  a  due  process  of  law,"  when  t 
common  justice  of  the  peace,  selected  by  the  master, 
and  receiving  the  master  as  a  witness,  passes  sentence 
on  him  without  jury  and  without  appeal  ? 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  a  new  and  satisfactory 
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Iftw  on  this  sobject  should  be  passed  by  Congress.  It  is 
a  serious  evil  to  perpetuate  legislation  against  which  the 
moral  sense  of  the  communiiy  protests.  In  this  country 
public  opinion  is  the  strength  of  the  laws,  is  the  grand 
force  with  which  the  public  authorities  must  surround 
themselves.  The  present  law  for  the  recovery  of  fu- 
gitive slaves  is  reprobated,  not  by  the  passions,  but  by 
the  deliberate  moral  judgments  of  large  portions  of  the 
Free  States  ;  and  such  being  the  case,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
ecuted. There  are  a  thousand  ways  of  evading  it  with- 
out force.  In  son\p  parts  of  the  country,  I  fear,  it 
might  be  resisted  by  force,  should  its  execution  be 
urged  ;  and  although  a  law  demanded  by  justice  should 
never  be  yielded  to  the  fear  of  tumult ;  though  we  ought 
to  encounter  violence  rather  than  make  a  sacrifice  of 
duty  ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  most  unwise  to 
uphold  a  palpably  unrighteous  law,  which  by  its  un- 
righteousness endangers  the  public  peace.  In  such  a 
case  the  chief  responsibility  for  the  danger  rests  on  the 
obstinacy  of  the  legislator.  The  appointed  guardian  of 
social  order  proves  its  foe. 

A  trial  by  jury  ought  to  be  granted  to  the  suspected 
fugitive,  as  being  the  most  efiectual  provision  for  mno- 
cence  known  to  our  laws.  It  is  said,  that,  under  such 
a  process,  the  slave  will  not  be  restored  to  his  master. 
Undoubtedly  the  jury  is  an  imperfect  tribunal,  and  may 
often  fail  of  a  wise  and  just  administration  of  the  laws. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  question  to  be  asked  is. 
How  shall  the  freeman  be  preserved  from  being  sen- 
tenced to  slavery  ?  This  is  an  infinitely  greater  evil 
than  the  escape  of  the  fugitive  ;  and  to  avert  this,  a  trial 
by  jury  should  be  granted,  unless  some  other  process 
as  safe  and  efifectual  can  be  devised. 

25* 
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In  these  remarks  I  would  not  intimate  that  the  dave- 
holders  as  a  body  desire  a  loose  law,  which  will  place 
the  innocent  at  their  mercy,  in  order  to  be  kidnappers. 
The  South  is  as  incapable  of  this  baseness  as  tiie  North. 
Btit  iti  both  regions  there  are  too  many  men  proffigate 
enough  (b  use  such  a  law  for  the  perpetration  of  the 
greatest  crime.  We  know  that  the  existing  law  has 
beeif  so  used  that  die  facilities  knd  temptations  whiek  it 
ministers  i6  die  grossest  violatioij  of  right  have  #betted 
cupidity  ^ntf  histrgated'  to  cruelty.  Then  it  must  be 
clia^dd.  • 

The  sla^e-hbldet'  hiust  riot  say  that  a  change  will 
anfhtrf  hfs  claim  on  the'  flying  dave.  He  otigbf  to  eos- 
tid^,  tbaty  in  insisting  oh  prb^esses  for  enforcing  his 
chith  whidh  eatmot  btft  restilt  in  enslaving  the  free,  be 
virtually  ^nrbbhii^seff.  among  kidnappers.  Still  more, 
h^  should  understand  fliaf  his  6n!y  chance  of  assertbg 
hi^  6l6im  rests  oty  ih^  establishment  of  such  a  law  as 
win  iecufef  the  rights  of  t!(ie  colored  man  of  the  Free 
Stat^.  Tterd  h  i  jeaA>usy  on  this  point  among  us, 
which^  as  it  is  righteous,  must  be  respected.  It  is  a 
ftp'i^^ading  Jealousy,  tod  will  obstruct  more  and  more 
the?  operation  of  the  Existing  law.  It  must  not  be 
spoken  of  as  a  fever  which  has  reached  its  height.  It 
is  a  sign  of  returning  moral  health,  and  its  progress  wiH 
be  aided  by  perseverance  in  imtnoral  means  of  reclaim* 
ing  the  flying  slave. 

Having  shown  how  the  Free  States  are  bound  to  ccm- 
strue  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  furtive 
slaves,  or,  rather,  '^  persons  held  to  service  in  other 
States,*'  I  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  show  the 
Strict  donStruction  which  should  be  given  to  those  parts 
of  the  Constitution^  tinder  which  the  general  govermneot 
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nas  tieen  led  to  take  slavery  into  its  protection,  in  iu 
intercourse  toiih  foreign  nations.  This  agency  it  be- 
iieved  to  be  wholly  without  warrant ;  and  it  threatens  so 
to  extend  itself,  and  to  disturb  so  much  our  relations 
with  foreign  states,  tjlmi  we  are  bound,  not  only  by  con- 
siderations of  morality,  but  of  our  essential  interests,  to 
reduce  it  within  the  precise,  limits  of  the  Constitution. 

By  this  instrument  the  powers  of  declaring  wari  ap- 
pointing ambassadors,  raising  armies,  and  making  treaties 
are  conferred  on  the  national  government.  The  protec- 
tion of  our  rights  against  foreign  powers  was  undoubted- 
ly a  principal  end  of  the  Union.  Every  part  of  the 
country  expects  and  requires  it  "to  provide  for  the 
common  defence."  But  it  is  plain  that  this  duty  of  the 
national  government,  to  watch  over  our  rights  abroad, 
cannot  go  beyond  those  rights.  It  cannot  seek  redress 
but  for  wrongs  inflicted  by  foreign  powers.  To  insist 
on  groundless,  unreasonable  claims  is  an  unwarrantable 
abuse  of  power  ;  and  to  put  in  peril  our  national  peace 
by  assertion  of  these  is  to  violate  at  once  the  national 
cliarter,  and  the  higher  law  of  universal  justice  and 
good-will. 

Tbe  grand  principle  to  be  adopted  by  the  North  is 
this,  that,  because  certain  Sutes  of  this  Union  see  fit  to 
pronounce  certain  human  beings  within  their  territory  to 
be  property,  foreign  nations  are  not  bound  to  regard  and 
treat  these  persons  as  property,  when  brought  within 
their  jurisdiction.  Of  consequence,  the  national  govern- 
ment has  no  claim  on  foreign  governments  in  regard  to 
slaves  carriecf  beyond  the  limits  of  the  South  and  found 
in  other  countries.  The  master  has  no  authority  over 
tbem  in  a  foreign  land.  They  appear  there  as  men* 
They  have  rights  there  as,  real,  as  sacred,  as  the  country 
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has  from  which  they  came,  and  these  must  on  no  account 
be  sported  with. 

The  rights  of  the  individual  lie  at  the  very  foundation 
of  civil  society ;  and  society,  truly  constituted,  confirms, 
instead  of  taking  ihem  away.  The  simple  idea  of  a  na- 
tion is,  that  it  is  the  union  of  a  mulfhude  to  establish  and 
enforce  laws  for  the  protection  of  every  right.  A  nation 
is  not  to  depart  from  this,  its  true  idea,  its  primitive  end, 
and  deny  to  human  beings  entering  its  borders  the  com- 
mon rights  of  humanity,  because  these  men  have  been 
seized  in  another  part  of  the  world  and  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  chattels  or  brutes.  One  injustice  does  not 
induce  the  necessity  of  another.  Because  a  man  is 
wronged  in  one  place,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  must  be 
wronged  everywhere.  A  particular  state  cannot  by  its 
form  of  legislation  bind  the  whole  earth  to  become  par- 
takers with  it  in  a  crime.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  fact 
of  a  man's  having  been  injured  on  one  spot  were  rather 
a  reason  for  his  enjoying  peculiar  protection  elsewhere. 

The  local,  municipal  law  which  ordains  slavery  in  a 
state  does  not  make  it  just,  does  not  make  man  rightful 
property,  even  in  the  particular  country  where  it  is  es- 
tablished. This  law,  however,  b  to  be  respected  in  a 
certain  sense  by  foreign  nations.  These  must  not  enter 
the  slave-holding  country  to  enforce  emancipation.  But, 
in  thus  restraining  themselves,  they  acknowledge  no 
moral  right  in  the  master,  no  moral  validity  in  the  law 
declaring  man  property.  They  act  simply  on  the  prin- 
ciple, that  one  nation  is  not  to  intermeddle  with  the 
legislation  of  another,  be  it  wise  or  foolish,  just  or  unjust. 
Foreign  nations  are  not  to  touch  a  law  creating  slavery 
in  a  particular  countr}',  because  they  touch  none  of  the 
laws  there.     If  that  country  choose  to  ordain  polygamy, 
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as  in  the  Eastern  world,  or  stealing,  as  in  Sparta,  or 
prostitution,  as  in  some  established  religions  of  antiquity, 
DO  other  nations  can  interfere  to  repeal  these  ordinances. 
But,  because  unmolested  in  the  place  of  their  birth,  are 
these  institutions  to  be  carried  beyond  it,  to  be  regarded 
as  sacred  by  other  governments,  ^nd  not  only  to  be  al- 
lowed, but  to  be  enforced  in  foreign  regions  ?  Shall  a 
Mahometan  country  hold  itself  wronged  and  declare 
war,  because  one  of  its  subjects,  carrying  with  him  a 
hundred  wives,  cannot  set  up  a  harem  in  a  Christian 
country,  or  cannot  receive  the  aid  and  succour  of  the 
authorities  of  a  foreign  port  in  recovering  fifty  of  his 
women  who  had  found  their  way  to  the  shore  ?  Are 
the  tribunals  of  a  country  to  lend  themselves  to  the  exe- 
cution of  foreign  laws  which  are  opposed  to  its  own,  and 
which,  not  only  its  policy,  but  its  religion  and  moral 
sense  condemn  ? 

The  sum  of  these  remarks  is,  that  slavery  is  not  to  be 
spoken  of  as  recognized  in  any  sense  whatever  by  na- 
tions which  disclaim  it ;  that  to  them  it  does  not  exist  as 
a  right  anywhere  ;  that  in  their  own  jurisdiction  it  can- 
not exist  as  a  fact ;  and  from  these  views  it  follows  that 
no  nation,  allowing  or  ordaining  slavery  within  its  limits, 
has  a  right  to  demand  any  recognition  of  it  in  any  shape 
or  degree  beyond  its  own  borders.  To  attempt  to  pro- 
tect it  or  to  require  protection  for  it  in  the  ports  of  an- 
other country  is  to  set  up  not  merely  a  groundless,  but 
an  iniquitous  claim.  To  charge  another  country  with 
wrong-doing  for  not  aiding  us  to  retain  this  property  is 
to  do  wrong  ourselves,  and  to  offer  an  insuk  to  a  more 
righteous  community. 

The  Constitution,  then,  which  commits  to  the  national 
authorities  the   maintenance  of  pur  rights  abroad,  is 
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transcended,  its  powers  are  unwanrantaUj  sfretclied, 
when  the  government  goes  abroad  to  claim  respect  in 
any  form  or  degree  to  the  slave-laws  of  a  part  of  tbb 
country,  or  when  it  introduces  slavery  at  all  aa  a  matter 
of  controversy  into  our  discussions  with  foreign  powers. 
To  these  slavery  does  not  exist.  In  their  own  sphere 
they  do  not  became  Hceoontable  to  ua  by  utter  disregard 
of  the  slave-laws  of  the  South,  or  by^  refining  to  see  any 
thing  but  men  in  the  slaves  of  that  region,  wben  earned 
by  any  means  whatever  withiki  their  bounds.  Slavery 
is  a  word  which  should  never  be  uttered  between  us  and 
foreign  states.  It  is  as  local  a  matter  as  the  Hcensii^  of 
gambling  houses  at  New  Orleansy  fltnd  can  with  do  more 
fitness  be  made  a  mattev  of  dipfomaoy.  It  is  we  who 
Hre  guthy  of  encroachment^  wheit  w«  deny  the  rigM  of 
other  nations  to  (blloW  tbeAr  own  laws,  mther  than  ours, 
within  their  own  limits,  and  to  regard  as  men  aH  homan 
beings  who  eutef  their  ports^ 

When  we  look  into  the  Constitution,  we  see  not  one 
express  obiigB^rien  imposed^  id^  regbrd  t»  shvery.  *^  Per- 
sons held  to  service  or  labor  in'  one  State  under  the  laws 
thereof, '^  and  who  escape  from  it,  are  to  be  restored. 
This  language,  as  we  have  seei^  in  thu  first  pari  of  tUs 
Tract,  was  adopted  to  evchde  the  reeognitio&  of  the 
law&ilness  of  slavery  ^^  in  w  rtforal  point  of  view/'  The 
Constitution,  in  requiring  tlie  surrender  of  slaves  in  one 
case  only,  l^Ves  thetn  in  all  Other  cases  to  come  under 
the  operatiork  of  the  h^  of  the  ^ree  States,  when  found 
within  the  limits  of  the  same.  I>oes  not  the  CoAStitu- 
don,  then,  plainly  expect  that  slaves  flt>m  the  South,  if 
carried  into  foreign  ports,  will  fall- under  the  operatioD 
of  the  laws  established  there  ? 

There  is  still  another  view.    Slaverfr  is  limited  in  tUs 
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country  to  one  region.  In  the  rest  of  the  country  it  does 
Dot  exist ;  and,  still  more,  it  is  regarded  as  a  vioktion  of 
the  bw  of  nature  and  of  God.  Now  the  general  govern- 
ment, when  it  calls  on  foreign  nations  to  respect  the 
claims  of  the  slav^-holder,  speaks  in  the  name,  not  mere- 
ly of  the  Slave  States,  but  of  the  Free  ;  in  the  name  of 
^he  whole  people.  And  ought  the  whole  people  to  be 
thus  committed  to  the  cause  of  slavery,  unless  an  un- 
doubted, unequivocal  obligation  is  imposed  on  them  by 
the  Constitution  to  assume  its'  defence  i  unless  a  clear 
case  can  be  made  out  against  the  Free  States  ?  "The 
Constitution  is  to  be  explained  in  part  by  the  known 
views  of  its  authors.  We  have  seen  how  slow  they 
Were  to  recognize  a  moral  right  in  slavery.  Did  they 
intend  that  we  should  assert  its  claims  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  f 

It  is  true  the  national  government  has  interfered  to 
61aiitt  slaves  thrown  on  a  foreign  shore,  and  this  consid- 
eration is  of  weight.  But  in  so  grave  an  affair  it  does 
DOt  decide  the  constitutional  question.  That  the  admin- 
istration of  the  national  government  has  been  unduly 
swayed  by  the  slave-holding  portion  of  the  country  we 
of  the  North  believe.  That  under  this  influence  an  un- 
warrantable extension  of  constitutional  powers  has  taken 
place  is  very  conceivable.  False  interpretations  of  such 
an  instrument,  which  favor  the  interests  of  one  part  of 
the  pebple  without  apparently  touching  the  rest  of  the 
community,  easily  steal  into  the  public  policy.  Time 
alone  exposes  them,  and  time  ought  not  to  be  alleged  as 
a  reason  for  their  continuance. 

In  interpreting  the  Constitution  it  is  not  only  necessary 
to  consult  the  history  of  the  period  of  its  formation,  but 
to  apply  to  it  the  principles  of  universal  justice.     Iti 
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authors  honored  these,  and  did  not  intend  to  establish  a 
government  in  hostility  to  them.  They  acted  in  the 
spirit  of  reverence  for  human  rights.  This  is  eminendy 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  by  this  it  should  be 
construed.  Doubtful  articles  should  receive  an  inter* 
pretation  which  will  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the 
immutable  laws  of  duty.  Any  other  construction  vir- 
tually falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  of  no  force,  for  it  cannot 
shake  the  authority  of  God.  On  these  principles  we 
maintain  that  the  Constitution  does  not  and  cannot  bind 
the  government  to  demand  from  the  whole  human  race 
respect  to  the  municipal  law  of  Southern  slavery. 

This  topic  is  not  a  merely  speculative  odO)  but  of 
great  practical  importance.  Our  honor  as  a  people  is 
involved  in  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  now 
pleaded  for.  This  is  not  the  day  for  setting  up  preten- 
sions in  favor  of  slavery,  for  demanding  from  the  whole 
civilized  world  succour  and  countenance  in  enforcing  our 
property  in  man.  We  disgrace  ourselves  in  sending 
abroad  ministers  on  such  a  message.  We  should  r^ard 
our  character  too  much  to  thrust  the  deformity  and 
stench  of  slavery  into  the  eyes  and  nostrils  of  the  world. 
We  should  regard  too  much  the  reputation  of  honoraUe 
men,  who  represent  us  in  foreign  countries,  to  employ 
them  in  this  low  work.  An  American,  alive  to  his  coun- 
try's honor,  cannot  easily  bear  this  humiliation  abroad. 
It  is  enough,  that,  in  our  private  intercourse  with  foreign* 
ers,  we  are  set  down  as  citizens  of  a  slave-holding  coun- 
try, Put  we  need  not  and  ought  not  to  hold  up  our 
shame  in  the  blaze  of  courts,  in  the  high  places  of  the 
world.  We  ought  not  industriously  to  invite  men  every- 
where to  inspect  our  wounds  ^nd  ulcers.  Let  us  keep 
0^r  dishonor  at  h^rne.     The   Free   States   pspecially 
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shoidd  shrink  from  this  exposure.  They  should  insist 
that  slavery  shall  be  a  State  interest,  not  a  national  con- 
cern ;  that  this  brand  shall  not  be  fixed  on  our  diplo- 
macy, on  our  foreign  policy ;  that  the  name  of  American 
shall  not  become  synonymous  everywhere  with  op- 
pression. 

But  something  more  than  dishonor  is  to  be  feared,  if 
our  government  shall  persevere  in  its  efforts  for  main- 
taining the  claims  of  slave-holders  in  foreign  countries. 
Such  claims,  if  asserted  in  earnest,,  must  issue  in  war, 
for  they  cannot  be  acceded  to.  England  has  taken  her 
ground  on  this  matter  ;  so  ought  the  Free  States.  On 
Uiis  point  we  ought  to  speak  plainly,  unconditionally, 
without  softening  language.  We  ought  to  say  to  the 
South,  to  Congress,  to  the  world  :  '^  We  will  not  fight 
for  slavery.  We  can  die  for  Truth,  for  Justice,  for 
Rights.  We  will  not  die,  or  inflict  death,  in  support  of 
wrongs."  In  truth,  this  spirit,  this  determination,  exists 
now  so  extensively  in  the  Free  States  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  a  war  to  be  carried  on  in  behalf  of  slavery  ; 
and  such  being  the  fact,  all  diplomacy  in  its  behalf  be- 
comes a  mockery.  It  is  a  disgraceful  show  for  no  pos- 
sible benefit.  Even  could  war  be  declared  for  this  end, 
the  deep  moral  feeling  of  a  large  part  of  the  community 
would  rob  it  of  all  energy,  and  would  insure  defeat  and 
shame.  Bad  as  we  think  men,  they  cannot  fight  against 
their  consciences.  The  physical  nature  finds  its  strength 
in  the  moral.  The  rudest  soldiers  are  sustained  by*  the 
idea  of  acting  under  some  lawful  authority  ;  and  on  this 
account  have  an  advantage  over  pirates,  who  either 
cower,  or  abandon  themselves  to  a  desperation  which, 
by  robbing  them  of  a  guiding  intelligence,  makes  them 
an  easier  prey.     In  proportion  as  a  people  become  en* 
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fightdoi^d,  and  especially  in  proportion  as  tbey  recogi&e 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  it  is  harder  to  drive  them 
into  a  war.  The  moral  sense,  which  in  an  ignorant  age 
6r  comnQunity  is  easily  blinded,  cannot  in  their  case  bo 
lAiposed  on  withont  much  skilful  sophistry.  They  take 
the  justice  of  a  war  less  and  less  on  trust.  They  must 
see  that  they  have  right  on  their  side,  or  they  are  no 
match  for  a  foe.  This  country  has  the  best  materiab 
for  an  army  in  a  righteous  cause,  and  (he  worst  in  a 
wicked  one.  No  nlartial  law  could  drive  us  to  battle  for 
the  slave-holder^s  claim  to  the  aid  or  countenance  of 
foreign  powers.  We  could  not  fight  in  such  a  quarrel. 
Our  ''hands  wotiM  hang  down'^as  truly  as  if  loaded 
with  material  chains.  To  fight  for  a  cause  at  which  wa 
blush !  for  a  cause  which  conscience  protests  against ! 
for  a  cause  on  which  we  dare  not  ask  the  blessing  of 
God  !  The  thing  is  impossible.  Our  moral  sympathies 
would  desert  to  our  foe.  We^  should  honor  him  for  not 
suffering  a  slave  to  tread  his  soil.  Ood  keep  us  from 
being  plunged  into  a  war  of  any  kind  !  But  if  the  evil 
is  to  be  borne,  let  us  have,  at  least,  the  consolation  that 
our  blood  is  shed'  for  undoubted  rights ;  that  we  have 
truth,  justice,  honor  on  our  side  ;  tbat  religion,  fireedom, 
ifnd  humanity  are  not  leagued  with  our  foe. 

*  *  Thiioe  it  he  aimed  who  kalh  his  qaanel  jtm^ 
And  he  knt  nakad^  though  looktfd  op  ia  ateel» 
Whose  oonscienco  with  injoatice  is  oofrupted." 

I  pifioceed^  in  the  third  place,  to  another  topic,  which 
will  Complete  my  remarks  on  the  Duties  of  the  Free 
States  in  relation  to  slavery  under  the  present  provisions 
of  the  Constitution.  These  States  are  bound  to  insist 
on  the  ttboKHon  of  ibnery  and  the  tbwa-froda  in  ike 
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DUtriet  of  Columbia.  Their  power  in  this  regard  is 
tkoquestionable.  To  Congress  is  commttted  exclusiyeljr 
the  government  of  the  District,  and  it  is  committed  with- 
out any  restrictions.  In  this  sphere  of  its  action  the 
general  government  has  no  limitations,  but  those  which 
are  found  in  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  and  of 
universal  justice.  The  power  of  abolishing  slavery  ia 
the  District  is  a  rightful  6ne,  and  must  be  lodged  some* 
where,  and  can  be  exercised  by  Congress  alone..  And 
this  authority  ought  not  to  sleep. 

Slavery  ih  the  District  of  Columbia  is  not  Sootfaertt 
slavery.  It  has  no  local  character.  It  is  the  slavery  of 
the  tJnited  States !  It  belongs  equally  to  the  free  and  to 
the  slave-holding  pbition  6f  the  country.  It  is  our  msti* 
tution  as  truly  as  if  it  were  planted  in  the  midst  of  us  ; 
(or  this  Distritt  is  the  common  ground  of  the  nation. 
Its  faistitutions  exist  solely  by  authority  of  the  nation. 
They  are  as  truly  Expressions  of  the  national  will  as  any 
acts  of  Congress  whatever.  We  all  uphold  the  slave- 
code  under  which  men  are  bought  and  sold  and  wliipped 
at  their  masters'  pleasure.  Every  slave-^auction  in  the 
District  is  held  under  our  legislation;  We  are  even  told 
that  the  prison  of  the  District  b  used  for  the  safe-keep- 
ing of  the  slaves  who  are  brought  there  for  sale.  In  the 
former  part  of  these  remarks  I  said  that  the  Free  States 
had  no  participation  ih  this  evil.  I  forgot  the  District 
of  Columbia.  There  we  sustain  it  as  truly  as  we  sup- 
port the  navy  or  army.  It  ought,  then,  to  be  abolished  at 
once.  And  in  urging  this  action  we  express  no  hostility 
towards  Southern  institutions.  We  do  not  think  of  the 
South.  We  see  within  a  spot  under  our  jurisdiction  a 
great  wrong  sustained  by  law.  For  this  law  we  are  re- 
sponsible.   For  all  its  fruits  we  must  give  aocoimt.    We 
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owe,  then,  to  God,  to  conscience,  to  rectitude,  our 
efforts  for  its  abolition.  We  have  no  thought  of  liimtnig 
Southern  institutions.  It  is  our  own  unjust,  unhallowed 
institution  which  we  resolve  no  longer  to  maintain.  Can 
the  Free  States  consent  to  continue  their  partnership  in 
this  wrong  i  They  have  not  even  the  poor  consolation 
of  profiting  by  the  crime.  The  handful  of  slaves  in  the 
District  may  be  of  some  worth  to  a  few  masters,  but 
are  utterly  insignificant  in  their  relation  to  the  country. 
They  might  be  bought  by  the  government  and  set  firee 
at  less  expense  than  is  incurred  in  passing  many  an  act 
of  Congress. 

Emancipation  in  the  present  case  is  opposed  by  the 
South,  not  on  account  of  any  harm  to  be  endured  by 
the  District  or  the  country,  but  simply  because  ibis 
measure  would  be  a  public,  formal  utterance  of  the  moral 
conviction  of  the  Free  States  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
Our  case  is  a  hard  one  indeed.  We  are  required  to 
support  what  we  abhor,  because  by  withdrawing  our 
suppoft  we  shall  express  our  abhorrence  of  it.  We 
must  go  on  ^sinning,  lest  we  become  witnesses  against 
sin.  Could  we  root  slavery  out  of  the  District  without 
declaring  it  to  be  evil,  emancipation  would  be  compara- 
tively easy  ;  but  we  are  required  to  sustain  it,  because 
we  think  it  evil,  and  must  not  show  our  thoughts.  We 
must  cling  to  a  wrong,  because  our  associates  at  the 
South  will  not  consent  to  the  reproof  implied  in  our  de- 
sertion of  it.  And  can  it  be  that  we  are  so  wanting  m 
moral  principle  and  force  as  to  yield  to  these  passionate 
partners  ?  Is  not  our  path  clear  ?  Can  any  thing  au> 
thorize  us  to  sanction  slavery  by  solemn  acts  of  legisla* 
tion  ?  Are  any  violations  of  right  so  iniquitous  as  those 
which  are  perpetrated  by  law,  by  that  function  of  sov- 
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ereignty  which  has  the  mamtenance  of  right  for  its  foun- 
datioD  and  end  ?  Can  it  be  that  the  Free  States  send 
iheir  most  illustrious  men  to  Congress  to  set  their  seal 
to  slavery  ?  that  the  national  government,  intended  to 
be  the  centre  of  what  is  most  august  and  imposing  in 
our  land,  should  be  turned  into  a  legislature  of  a  slave- 
district,  and  should  put  forth  its  vast  powers  in  sustain- 
ing a  barbarous  slave-code  ?  If  this  must  be,  then  does 
it  not  seem  fit,  that  the  national  eagle  should  add  the 
whip  of  the  overseer  to  the  arrows  and  olive-branch 
which  he  now  grasps  in  his  talons  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  District  of  Columbia  is  not 
only  tainted  with  slavery,  but  it  is  a  great,  I  believe  the 
greatest,  slave-market  in  our  country.  To  this  human 
beings  are  driven  as  cattle ;  driven  sometimes,  if  not 
often,  in  chains.  It  is  even  reported  that  the  slave- 
coffle  is  sometimes  headed  by  the  flag  of  the  United 
States.  To  this  spot,  the  metropolis  of  our  nation,  are 
brought  multitudes  of  our  fellow-creatures,  torn  from 
their  homes  by  force  and  for  others'  gain,  and  heart- 
stricken  by  the  thought  of  birth-place  and  friends  to  be 
seen  no  more.  Here  women  are  widowed  and  children 
made  orphans,  whilst  tlie  husband  and  the  parent  still 
live.  A  more  cruel  minister  than  death  has  been  at 
work  in  their  forsaken  huts.  These  wronged  feUow- 
beings  are  then  set  up  for  sale,  and  women,  as  well  as 
men,  are  subjected  to  an  examination  like  that  which 
draught-horses  undergo  at  an  auction.  That  the  seat 
of  the  national  government  should  be  made  a  mart  for 
this  shameful  traffic  is  not  to  be  endured.  On  this  point 
some  deference  is  due  to  the  Free  States  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  country.  The  spot  on  which  we  all  meet 
as  equals,  and  which  is  equally  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
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all,  ou^(  to  lie  kept  clean  from  a  trade  which  die  ma* 
jority  think  inhuman  and  a  disgrace  to  die  land.  Ob 
this  point  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  constitudonal 
power  of  Congress.  That  body  may  certainly  remove  a 
nuisance  from  a  spot  which  is  subject  to  its  nnrestricted 
authority.  A  common  township  may  abate  nuisances. 
In  man^  of  (he  Stated  the  municipal  autbbrhies  may 
prohibit,  if  they  ^e^  fit,  the  sale  of  nMent  spirits  widik 
th^ir  litiiits.  Congress  ^ay  certainly  say,  thtft  (be  '*  ten* 
miHes  square  '^  ced^d  to  the  UoSted  States  sihall  not  be 
a  market  for  slaves.  Washington  holds  i  peculiar  re* 
lation  t6  the  ^otmtry.  Foreigners  repair  to  h  as  the 
spot  in  which  to  observe  oo^  institudotis.  That  slarery, 
our  chief  st^in,  should  be  exposed  mo^t  osteotatioosly 
at  the  sefl[t  of  gbVerament  is  a  violation  of  oadonal  de- 
cency, a  Sign  of  moral  obtuseness,  of  insensibili^  to 
the  ndoral  judgmcfAt  of  mankind,  which  ot^gfat  imme£- 
ately  to  e;eafse. 

^  ^  I  have  now  spoken  of  the  Duties  of  the  Free  States 
under  the  Constitution  as  it  now  exists.  I  proceed  to  a 
still  higher  duty  incumbent  on  them,  which'  is,  to  seek 
earnestly  and  resohit!eIy  for  such  amemfme6fs  of  tbe 
Constitution  as  shiU  entirely  release  them'  from  die  oUi* 
gation'  of  yiefdibg  support  in  atiy  \^ay  or  degree  to  slav- 
ery, and  shall  so  determine  the  relation  {>etweeD  die 
Free  and  SlaVe  States  aS  to  put  an  end  t6  all  collisioa 
on  this  subject. 

This  I  have  said  is  a  Dut!y,  and  as  such  it  should  be 
constantly  regarded.  The  Free  States  should  act  m  it 
ivith  the  calmness  and  infleitibleness  of  Principle,  avoid- 
ing on  the  one  hand  passionateness,  vehemence,  invec- 
tive, and  on  the  odier  a  spirit  of  expediency.     It  b  a 
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question,  not  of  interest,  but  of  Rights,  and  consequent- 
ly abov6  expediency.  Happily,  interest  and  duty  go 
together  in  this  tnatter ;  and  were  it  not  so,  our  first 
homage  should  be  paid  to  tlie  Right.  The  Free  States 
should  say,  calhily,  but  firmly,  to  the  South  :  ^^  We 
cannot  participate  iu  slavery.  It  is  yours,  wholly  and 
eicclusitely.  On  you  alone  (he  responsibility  rests. 
Tou  must  maintain  and  defend  it  by  your  own  arms. 
As  respects  slavery  we  are  distinct  communities,  as 
truly  as  in  respect  (o  institutions  for  the  support  of  the 
poor  or  for  the  education  of  our  children.  .  Your  slavery 
is  no  national  concern.  The  nation  must  know  nothing 
of  it,  must  do  nothing  in  reference  to  it.  We  will  not 
touch  your  slates,  to  free  or  restore  them.  Our  pow- 
ers in  the  State  or  National  Governments  shall  not  be 
used  to  destroy  6r  to  uphold  your  peculiar  institutions. 
W^  only  ask  such  modifications  of  the  national  charter 
as  shall  set  us  free  from  all  obligation  to  uphold  what 
we  condemn.  In  regard  to  slavery,  the  line  between 
the  Slave  and  the  Free  States  is  a  great  gulf.  Tou 
must  not  pass  it  to  enforce  your  supposed  rights  as 
slave-holders,  nor  will  we  cross  it  to  annul  or  violate 
the  laws  on  which  this  evil  system  rests." 

The  reasons  for  thus  modifying  the  Constitution  are 
numerous.  The  first  has  been  again  and  again  intimat- 
ed. The  moral  sentiment  of  the  North  demands  it. 
Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  a  new  state  of 
mind  in  regard  to  slavery  has  spread  through  the  civil- 
ized world.  It  is  not  of  American  growth  only,  but 
subsists  and  acts  more  powerfully  abroad  than  at  home. 
Slavery,  regarded  formerly  as  a  question  of  great  inter- 
est, is  now  a  question  of  conscience.  Vast  numbers  in 
the  Free   States  cannot  without  self-reproach  give   it 
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sanction  or  aid.  From  manj  family  altars  the  prajer 
rises  to  God  for  our  brethren  in  bonds.  The  aoti- 
slavery  principle  finds  utterance  in  our  churches,  by  our 
firesides,  and  in  our  public  meetings.  Now  the  Consti- 
tution ought  to  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  morai 
convictions  of  the  people.  A  government  resisting  these 
deprives  itself  of  its  chief  support.  If  we  were  to  call 
on  the  South  for  a  modification  of  the  Constitation,  go- 
der  the  influence  of  any  private  motives,  any  interests, 
any  passions,  we  ought  not  to  be  heard.  But  the  dave- 
holders,  as  men  of  principle  and  of  honor,  should  shrink 
from  asking  us  to  do  what  we  deliberately  and  conscien- 
tiously condemn.  Allow  it,  that  our  moral  sense  is  too 
scrupulous.  We  must  still  reverence  and  obey  it.  We 
have  no  higher  law  than  our  conviction  of  duty-  We 
ought  especially  not  to  be  asked  to  resist  it  in  a  case 
like  the  present,  when  our  conscience  is  in  unison  widi 
the  conscience  of  the  civilized  world.  Christendom  re- 
sponds to  our  reprobation  of  slavery  ;  and  can  we  be 
expected  to  surrender  our  principles  to  a  handful  of  men 
personally  interested  in  the  evil  i  We  say  to  the  South: 
^'  We  are  willing  to  be  joined  with  you  as  a  nation  for 
weal  or  for  woe.  We  reach  to  you  the  hand  of  fellow- 
ship. We  ask  but  one  thing  ;  do  not  require  us  to  sur- 
render what  is  dearer  than  life  or  nation,  our  sense  of 
duty,  our  loyalty  to  conscience  and  God."  Will  an 
honorable  people  demand  this  sacrifice  from  us  ?  Great 
deference  is  due  to  the  moral  sense  of  a  community. 
This  should  take  rank  above  political  considerations. 
To  ask  a  people  to  trifle  with  and  slight  it  is  to  invite 
them  to  self-degradation.  No  profit  can  repay  their 
loss,  no  accession  of  power  can  hide  their  shame. 
Another  reason   for  modifying  the  Constitution,  so 
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that  slaTeiy  shall  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  class  of 
Datiooal  objects,  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  this  interest, 
if  allowed  to  sustain  itself  by  the  national  arm,  will  in- 
tertwine itself  more  and  more  with  public  measures,  and 
will  color  our  whole  policy,  so  that  the  Free  States  will 
be  more  and  more  compelled  to  link  themselves  with  its 
support.  Could  the  agency  of  the  government  in  re- 
gard to  this  subject  be  rigidly  defined^  the  evil  would  be 
more  tolerable.  But  it  is  natural  that  the  Slave-holding 
States  should  seek  to  make  the  national  power  as  far  as 
possible  a  buttress  of  their  ^^  peculiar  institution."  It 
is  as  slave-holders,  rather  than  as  Americans,  that  they 
stand  in  Congress ;  slavery  must  be  secured,  whatever 
befall  other  interests  of  the  country.  The  people  of 
the  North  little  understand  what  tlie  national  govern- 
ment has  done  for  the  "  peculiar  institution "  of  the 
South.  It  has  been,  and  is,  the  friend  of  the  slave- 
bolder,  and  the  enemy  of  the  slave.  The  national  gov- 
ernment authorizes  not  only  the  apprehension  and  im- 
prisonment in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a  colored 
man  suspected  of  being  a  runaway,  but  the  sale  of  him 
as  a  slave,  if  within  a  certain  time  he  cannot  prove  his 
freedom.  The  national  government  has  endeavoured  to 
obtain  by  negotiation  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves, 
who  had  sought  and  found  freedom  in  Canada,  and  has 
offered  in  return  to  restore  fugitives  from  the  West  In- 
dies. It  has  disgraced  itself,  in  the  view  of  all  Europe, 
by  claiming,  as  property,  slaves  who  have  been  ship- 
wrecked on  the  British  islands,  and  who  by  touching 
British  soil  had  become  free.  It  has  instructed  its  rep- 
resentative at  Madrid  to  announce  to  the  Spanish  Court 
'^  that  the  emancipation  of  the  slave  population  of  Cuba 
would  be  very  severely  felt  in  the  adjacent  shores  of  the 
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United  States."  I;  has  purchased  a  vast  unsettled  ter* 
ritory  which  it  has  given  up  to  be  oyerrun  with  slaverj. 
Are  we  willing  that  the  national  power,  m  which  all  tha 
States  have  a  conunou  interest  and  share,  and  for  the 
use  of  which  we  are  all  responsible,  should  be  ao  em- 
ployed ? 

How  far  slavery  does  and  will  sway  the  national  gov- 
eroment  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  a  bond 
of  union  to  all  who  participate  in  it ;  that  the  South  is 
prepared  by  it  for  a  cooperation  unknown  at  the  North ; 
and  that,  of  consequence,  it  gives  to  the  South,  in  do 
small  degree,  the  control  of  the  country.  The  jealous- 
ies of  the  slave-holder  never  sleep.  They  mix  with 
and  determine  our  public  policy  in  matters  which  we 
might  think  least  open  to  this  pernicious  influence.  Of 
late,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  countiy,* 
the  citizen  of  a  Free  State,  was  nominated  aa  Minister 
to  the  English  Court.  He  had  one  qualification,  p^- 
haps,  above  any  man  who  could  have  been  selected  for 
the  office ;  that  is,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  our 
controversy  with  Great  Britain  as  to  the  northern  bound- 
ary. His  large  intellectual  culture,  his  literary  emi- 
nence, his  admirable  powers,  and  his  experience  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  fitted  him  to  represent  the  United  States  in  the 
metropolis  of  Europe,  where  a  man  of  narrow  education 
and  ordinary  powers  would  dishonor  his  country.  But 
the  nomination  of  this  gentleman  was  resisted  rehe- 
mently  in  the  Senate^  on  the  ground  that  he  b,9d  ex- 
pressed his  moral  opposition  to  slavery ;  and  tjl^t  he 
would  not,  therefore,  plead  the  cquse  of  slavery  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James.  For  a  time  his  appointment 
was  despaired  of,  and  it  was  confirmed  at  last  only  by  a 
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finoness  of  remonstrance  which  the  South  could  not 
safely  oppose. .  The  action  of  the  slave-holders  on  this 
subject,  though  not  carried  through,  does  not  ll^e  less 
manifest  their  spirit  and  policy.  They  have  virtually 
expressed  their  purpose  to  exclude  from  all  places  of 
trust  and  honor  every  man  from  the  North  who  ex- 
presses his  moral  feelings  against  slavery.  And  as  these 
feelings  are  spreading  among  us  and  gaining  strength, 
the  slave-holder  has  virtually  passed  a  sentence  of  pro- 
scription on  the  North.  If  possible,  the  door  of  the 
Cabinet  is  to  be  shut  in  our  faces.  The  executive 
power  must  be  lodged  in  other  hands.  Our  most  en- 
lightened and  virtuous  citizens  must  not  represent  the 
country  abroad.  This  rejection  of  a  man  on  the  ground 
of  a  moral  conviction  which  pervades  the  North  is 
equivalent  to  a  general  disfranchisement.  A  new  test 
for  office,  never  dreamed  of  before,  is  to  exclude  us 
from  the  service  of  the  country  in  those  high  public 
trusts  which  are  the  chief  instruments  of  public  influence. 
And  can  we  consent  to  become  a  proscribed  race  ? 
Shall  our  adherence  to  great  principles  be  punished  by 
civil  degradation  ?  Can  we  renounce  all  kindred  with 
our  fathers,  and  suffer  our  very  love  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice to  be  a  brand  of  disqualification  for  offices  which  by 
the  Constitution  are  thrown  equally  open  to  all  i 

The  nomination  of  our  Minister  to  England  was  all 
but  rejected,  and  in  this  we  see  bow  slavery  has  com- 
plicated itself  with  our  most  important  national  afiairs  ; 
how  it  determines  the  weightiest  acts  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment ;  how  it  taints  our  foreign  as  well  as  domestic 
policy.  The  North  cannot  hope  to  escape  with  lending 
a  helping  hand  now  and  then  to  Southern  institutions. 
We  must  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel.     We  must  be 
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governed  throughout  with  reference  to  slavery.  Were 
this  the  place,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  how  the  South, 
by  a  skilful  management  of  the  parlies  of  the  North,  has 
bent  and  may  continue  to  bend  the  general  gOFernmeDt 
to  its  purposes  ;  how  slavery  has  been  made  a  means  of 
concentrating  power  into  the  hands  of  those  who  uphold 
it.  This  institution  is  not  a  narrow  interest,  seldom  in- 
truding itself,  too  trifling  to  quarrel  about ;  but  a  poison- 
ous element,  acting  subtly  on  public  affairs  when  it 
seems  to  be  quiet,  and  sometimes  breaking  out  into  vio- 
lences dishonorable  to  our  national  councils  and  men- 
acing to  the  Union.  Its  influences  are  not  concealed ; 
and  the  time  has  come  for  solemn,  earnest  effort  to 
sever  it  from  the  government  which  it  would  usurp. 

I  proceed  to  offer  another  reason  for  so  modifying  the 
Constitution  as  to  exclude  slavery  from  its  objects, 
which  is  akin  to  the  last,  but  so  important  as  to  deserve 
distinct  consideration.  The  slave-power  in  Congress 
not  only  mixes  with  and  controls  public  measures,  but  it 
threatens  our  dearest  rights  and  liberties.  It  is  natural 
for  every  power  to  act  and  manifest  itself  according  to 
its  peculiar  character.  We  ought  not,  then,  to  wonder 
that  slavery  should  set  at  nought  all  rights  with  which  it 
comes  in  conflict.  And  yet  that  it  should  be  so  bold, 
so  audacious,  as  it  has  proved  itself,  awakens  some  as- 
tonishment. We  believed  that  the  Constitution  had 
placed  some  rights  above  the  reach  of  any  party  or 
power  ;  yet  on  these  especially  slavery  has  laid  its  hand. 
The  Right  of  Petition  is  one  of  the  last  we  might  sup 
pose  to  be  denied  to  a  people.  It  has  such  a  founda- 
tion in  nature  that  it  is  respected  where  other  rights  are 
trodden  down.  The  despot  opens  bis  ears  to  the  pe- 
titions of  his  subjects.     But  in  the  Congress  of  a  free 
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people  petitions  and  memorials  from  large  numbers  of 
citizens,  and  even  from  public  bodies,  have  been  treated 
with  indignity,  and  refused  a  hearing.  But  this  b  not 
all.  The  slave-power  has,  if  possible,  taken  a  more 
daring  step.  A  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives *  has  been  censured  by  that  body  for  presenting  a 
series  of  grave  resolutions  asserting  the  relation  of  the 
government  to  slavery,  and  denying  the  extension  of  its 
powers  to  slaves  removed  beyond  our  jurisdiction. 

Liberty  of  speech  has  been  secured  to  us  by  an  ex* 
press  provision  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  if  this  right  is 
especially  inviolable  in  any  person,  it  is  in  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  standing  up  in  Congress  to  utter 
bis  own  views  and  those  of  his  constituents  on  great 
questions  of  public  policy.  That  such  a  man  should  be 
put  to  silence,  should  be  subjected  to  censure  for  ex« 
pressing  his  conviction  in  the  calmest  style,  is  a  stretch 
of  power,  an  excess  of  tyranny,  which  would  have  been 
pronounced  impossible  a  few  years  since.  This  is  to 
invade  Liberty  in  her  holiest  place,  her  last  refuge.  It 
was  not  the  individual  who  was  wronged,  but  the  con« 
stituents  in  whose  name  he  spoke  ;  the  State  from  which 
be  came  ;  the  whole  nation,  who  can  only  be  heard 
through  its  representatives. 

This  act  stands  alone,  we  conceive,  in  representative 
bodies.  I  have  inquired,  and  cannot  learn  that  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  omnipotent  as  it  declares  itself,  ever 
offered  this  outrage  to  freedom,  this  insult  to  the  people. 
Until  this  moment  the  liberty  of  speech  in  Congress  has 
been  held  so  sacred  that  the  representative  in  debate 
has  been  left  to  violate  without  reproof  good  manners 
and  the  decencies  of  social  life  ;  to  bring  dishonor  on 
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bimself  apd  bis  country  by  coarseness  and  ribaldrj  ;  to 
consume  hour  after  hour,  perhaps  the  day,  in  declaaia- 
tions  which  have  owed  their  inspiration  less  to  wisdom 
than  to  wine.  During  this  very  session  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  9pec(acle  of  members  of  the  House  of  Repre* 
sentatives  denouncing  and  insuking  the  President  of  the 
United  StateS)  a  coordinate  power  of  the  government, 
and  entitled  to  peculiar  respect,  as  embodying  and  repre* 
senting  the  nation  to  foreign  countries  ;  and  this  indeco- 
rum has  beep  submitted  to,  lest  the  freedom  of  speech 
in  that  cbaipber  should  be  encroached  on.  But  because 
a  representative  of  high  character  has  thought  fit  to  ex* 
press,  in  the  most  unexciting  style,  his  deliberate  convic- 
lions  on  a  solemn  question  lyhich  threateqs  the  country 
with  war,  he  has  been  subjected  ^o  the  indignity  of  a 
public  rebuke.  And  why  is  he  selected  above  all  oth- 
ers fpr  puIlisl^^9pt  ?  Because  be  has  so  interpreted  the 
Constitution  a^  tp  deny  both  the  right  and  the  obliga- 
lion  of  tbe  government  to  protect  slavery  beyond  the 
fimit  of  tbe  XJnite4  States.  For  this  sound  exposition 
of  the  national  charter  he  is  denied  an  immunity  extend- 
ed to  the  brawler  and  traiducer.  Can  a  precedent  more 
fatal  to  freedom  b^  conceived  ?  Where  is  this  tyranny 
«to  stop  ?  Is  there  any  doctrine,  any  construction  of 
the  Constitution,  any  vindication  of  the  rights  of  h'ls  con- 
stituents, that  may  chance  to  be  unpopular,  for  which 
a  representative  may  not  incur  thi3  public  rebuke  ?  Is 
the  tameness  of  the  Free  3tatps  qnder  this  usurpation 
the  way  to  suppress  H  ?  If  evei^  in  Coi^es^  unpopular 
truth  may  not  be  spoken,  what  pledge  have  we  that  it 
may  be  uttered  miywhere  else  ?  A  blow  has  been 
struck  at  freedom  of  speech  in  all  its  forms  ;  and  in  re- 
gard to  no  other  right  should  we  be  so  jealous  as  in 
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regard  to  this.  As  long  as  we  retain  this  we  retain  the 
means  of  defending  aU  our  other  rights,  of  redressing  all 
wrongs.  Take  this  away  and  we  have  no  redress  but 
in  force. 

By  the  Constitution  each  house  of  Congress  has  power 
to  punish  a  member  for  disorderly  behaviour.  In  £ng* 
landy  too,  members  may  be  punished  for  ^^  contempt  of 
the  house."  But  in  these  eases  it  is  not  blended  to 
lay  the  least  restraint  on  the  discussion  of  public  meas- 
ures. In  these  cases  the  sacrednesa  of  the  representa- 
tive character  b  not  violated*  On  the  contrary,  the 
individual  is  punished  for  insulting  the  representative 
body,  the  honor  of  which  is,  indeed^  his  own.  It  is 
to  preserve  the  house  from  disorders  which  would  in- 
fringe its  privilege  of  free  discussion  that  this  power 
over  its  members  is  chiefly  required.  The  act  of  pun« 
ishiog  a  member  for  speaking  his  mind  on  general  topics, 
on  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  is  an  unprecedent- 
ed tyranny,  which  ought  to  have  raised  a  burst  of  in- 
dignation from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
What  right  may  not  be  invaded  next  ?  If  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  if  the  right  of  worshipping  God,  shall  be 
thought  to  come  m  conflict  with  slavery,  what  reason 
have  we  to  hope  that  these,  or  any  other  of  our  liberties^ 
will  escape  violation  ?  Nothing  is  more  common  in  life 
than  to  see  men  who  are  accustomed  to  one  outrage 
on  rights  emboldened  to  maintain  this  by  others  and 
more  flagrant.  This  experience  of  the  usurpations  of 
the  slave-power  should  teach  us  to  avoid  all  contact 
with  it,  to  exclude  it  from  our  national  government. 
On  this  point,  of  slavery,  the  two  sections  of  the  country 
should  be  separate  nations.  They  should  hold  no  com- 
munion. 
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These  remarks  suggest  another  reason  for  so  modify^ 
ing  the  Constitution  as  to  release  the  Free  States  from 
all  action  on  slavery.  It  is  almost  too  plain  a  reason  to 
be  named,  and  yet  too  important  to  be  overlooked.  Un- 
til such  modification  be  made,  the  country  can  know  no 
peace.  The  Free  and  Slave-holding  States  will  meet 
in  Congress,  not  to  maintain  peace,  not  to  provide  for 
the  common  liberty,  the  common  welfare,  the  commoo 
defence,  but  for  war.  Subjects  of  public  interest  wiB 
not  be  looked  at  simply,  nakedly,  according  to  their  own 
merits,  but  through  the  medium  of  jealousy  and  hatred, 
and  according  to  their  apparent  bearing  on  slavery. 
The  '^  peculiar  institution  "  of  the  South  is  peculiarly 
sensitive  and  irritable.  It  detects  signs  and  menaces 
of  danger  in  harmless  movements,  and  does  not  weigh 
its  words  in  resenting  supposed  injury.  With  tbb  root 
of  bitterness  in  our  government,  we  must  expect  dis- 
tracted public  councils  ;  we  must  witness  fiery  passicMis 
in  the  place  of  wise  deliberations.  The  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  will  become  hostile  camps. 

It  is  painful  to  advert  to  the  style  of  debate  which 
the  subject  of* slavery  almost  always  excites  in  Con- 
gress, because  it  can  hardly  be  spoken  of  without  stir- 
ring up  unpleasant  feeling.  On  this  subject  the  fiery 
temperament  of  the  South  disdains  control.  The  North, 
!t  is  true,  has  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  it  is  better  to 
be  insulted  than  to  insult ;  and  yet  if  is  a  position  noc 
very  favorable  to  the  temper  or  to  self-respect,  to  be 
compelled  to  listen  to  such  language  as  Northern  men 
hear  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  The  consequences  are 
inevitable.  Forbearance  has  limits  ;  and  reproach  awak- 
ens reaction.     Already  a  venerable  representative  frooi 
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B  Free  Sttte,*  whose  moral  courage,  in  union  with  hb 
great  powers,  places  him  at  the  bead  of  the  public  men 
of  the  country,  has  presented  a  front  of  stem  opposi- 
tion to  the  violence  of  the  South.  We  thank  him  for 
bis  magnanimi^.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  public 
service  ever  rendered  in  Congress  to  the  North  ;  for  no 
man  serves  bis  country  like  him  who  exalts  its  spirit. 
Still,  we  must  allow  that  the  eloquence  of  this  illustrious 
statesman  has  not  tended  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and,  as  friends  of  the  Union,  we  must  earnestly 
desire  to  banish  from  our  public  councils  the  irritating 
subject  which  has  given  birth  to  the  conflicts  in  which 
be  has  borne  so  distinguished  a  part.  No  remedy  short 
of  this  will  meet  the  evil,  nor  can  the  remedy  be  ap- 
plied too  suddenly.  The  breach  is  widening  every  day. 
The  unwillingness  of  the  North  to  participate  m  slavery 
grows  stronger  every  day.  The  love  of  the  Union  has 
suppressed  as  yet  the  free  utterance  of  this  feeling  ;  but 
the  restraints  of  prudence  are  continually  giving  way. 
Slavery  will  not  much  longer  have  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  itself,  or  rule  the  House  with  an  iron  hand.  Free- 
dom will  find  tongues  there.  The  open  advocates  of 
human  rights,  as  yet  a  small,  heroic  band,  will  spring  up 
as  a  host.  Is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  put  an  enB 
to  these  deadly  feuds  ?  Is  the  Union  to  become  a 
name  ?  Is  its  chief  good,  concord,  to  be  given  up  in 
despair  ?  And  «must  not  concord  be  despaired  of  as 
long  as  slaveiy  shall  enter  into  the  discussions  of  Con- 
gress ?  The  dissensions  growing  out  of  slavery  throw 
a  fearful  uncertainty  over  the  fortunes  of  this  country. 
Let  us  end  them  at  once  by  dissolving  wholly  the  con- 
nexion between  slavery  and  our  national  concerns. 

*  John  Qaincy  Adams. 
27  • 
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There  is  one  consideration  which  should  reconcik 
ihe  South  to  such  an  arrangement.  The  Constitucioo, 
if  not  so  modified,  can  render  little  service  to  skverj. 
In  this  country,  no  law,  no  constitution  can  prevail 
against  the  moral  convictions  of  the  people.  These 
are  stronger  than  parchments,  statutes,  or  tribanak. 
There  is  a  feeling  in  regard  to  slavery,  spreading  rapid- 
ly, which  cannot  be  withstood.  It  is  not  a  fiinati«m, 
a  fever,  but  a  calm,  moral,  religious  persuasion ;  and 
whatever  in  our  institutions  opposes  this  will  be  a  dead 
letter.  No  violence  is  needed  to  annul  a  law  which  the 
moral  feelings  of  a  free  community  oondemn.  The  aim- 
ple  abstinence  of  the  people  from  action  in  favor  of  an 
unrighteous  law,  and  the  displeasure  with  which  thej 
visit  such  as  are  officious  in  its  support,  will  avail  nM>re 
than  armies.  The  South,  then,  in  admitting  such 
changes  of  the  Constitution  as  are  proposed,  will  make 
no  great  sacrifice.  Slavery  must  at  any  rate  cease  to 
look  Northward  for  aid.  Let  it,  then,  consent  to  retire 
within  its  own  bounds.  Let  it  not  mix  itself  with  our 
national  affairs.  Let  the  word  slavery  no  longer  be 
named  within  the  wails  of  Congress.  Sucli  is  the  good 
now  to  be  sought.  The  North  should  be  stirred  up  to 
demand  it  with  one  voice.  Petitions,  memorials,  direct- 
ed to  this  end,  should  be  poured  in  upon  Congress  as  a 
flood.  The  Free  States  should  employ  political  actioo 
in  regard  to  slavery  for  one  purpose  alone,  and  that  is, 
to  prevent  all  future  political  action  on  the  subject ;  to 
sever  it  wholly  from  the  government ;  to  save  the  coon- 
try  from  its  disturbing  influence. 

Such  seems  to  me  to  be  the  urgent  duty  of  the  Free 
States.  But  it  is  not  their  whole  duty.  They  are  not 
to  tliink  of  themselves  only  in  the  changes  which  are  to 
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be  itiade.  The  South  btfu)  claims  as  well  as  ourselires. 
Whilst  we  say  we  cannot  give  aid  in  holding  the  slaves 
in  bondage,  we  are  bound  to  pledge  ourselves  to  abstain 
from  all  action  on  the  slaves  to  set  them  free*  We  must 
not  use  the  Union  as  a  means  of  access  to  that  part  of 
the  Southern  population.  We  must  regard  them  as  be- 
longing to  foreign  states^  and  must  interfere  with  them 
no  more  than  with  the  serfs  of  Russia  or  the  bondmen 
of  Turkey.  On  this  point  we  should  consent  to  enter 
bto  strict  terms  with  the  South*  The  best  human  feel- 
ings have  tendencies  to  excess^  The  hostility  to  slavery 
at  the  North  may  pass  its  due  boimds,  and  adopt  modes 
of  action  which  the  South  has  a  right  to  repel ;  and 
from  these  we  should  bind  ourselves  to  abstain.  For 
example ;  we  have  beard  of  men  who  have  entered  the 
Souttiem  States  to  incite  and  aid  the  slave  to  take  flight. 
We  have  also  seen^  a  convention  at  the  North  of  highly 
respected  men  preparing  and  publishing  an  address  to 
the  slaves,  in  which  they  are  exhorted  to  fly  from  bond- 
age, and  to  feel  no  scruple  in  seizing  and  using  horse  or 
boat  which  may  facilitate  their  escape.  All  such  inter- 
ference with  the  slave  is  wrong,  and  should  cease.  It 
gives  some  countenance  to  the  predictions  of  cautious 
men  as  to  the  issues  of  the  anti-slavery  movement.  It 
is  a  sign  that  the  enemies  of  slavery  are  losing  their  pa- 
tience, calmness,  and  self-controlling  wisdom  ;  that  they 
cannot  wait  for  the  blessing  of  Providence  on  holy  ef- 
forts ;  that  the  grandeur  of  the  end  is  in  danger  of  blind- 
ing them  as  to  the  character  of  the  means. 

We  are  bound  to  abstain  from  all  such  action  on  the 
slaves,  not  because  the  master  has  a  rightful  property  in 
them,  but  on  the  plain  ground  that  a  Slave-holding  State 
b  a  body  politic,  a  civil  community,  the  peace  and  or* 
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der  of  which  tnust  not  be  inraded  by  the  members  of  a 
foreign  state.  It  is  phin,  that,  if  the  action  of  a  fore%n 
community  on  the  slave  begin  and  be  allowed,  no  limits 
to  it  can  be  prescribed,  and  insurrection  and  massacre 
are  its  almost  necessary  efiects.  I  certainly  wish  the 
slave  to  flee,  if  he  can  do  it  without  bloodshed  and  vio- 
lence, and  can  find  a  shelter  for  his  rights  witboul  ex- 
posing his  character  to  overwhelming  temptation.  But 
were  the  Free  States  to  incite  the  whole  mass  ot  slaves 
to  fly  ;  were  one  united,  thrilling,  exasperating  cry  irom 
the  North  to  ring  through  the  South,  and  to  possess  the 
millions  who  are  in  bondi^e  with  the  passion  for  escape; 
would  not  society  be  convulsed  to  its  centre  ?  and  who 
of  us  could  avert  the  terrible  crimes  which  would  be 
perpetrated  in  the  name  of  liberty  ?  No.  Eamesily 
as  I  oppose  slavery,  I  deprecate  all  Interference  with 
the  slave  withm  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Slave-holdii^ 
States,  I  will  plead  hb  cause  with  whatever  strength 
God  has  given  me.  But  I  can  do  no  more.  God  for- 
bid that  I  should  work  out  his  deliverance  by  force  and 
blood! 

These  remarks  are  the  more  important  because  tbere 
seem  to  be  growing  up  among  us  looser  ideas  than  for- 
merly prevailed  on  the  subject  of  inciting  the  sbiFes  to 
irindicate  their  rights.  The  common  language  leads  to 
error.  We  are  told,  and  told  truly,  that  the  slave- 
holder has  no  property  in  the  man  whom  he  oppresses  ; 
that  the  slave  has  a  right  to  immediate  freedom ;  and 
the  inference  which  some  make  is,  that  the  slave  is  ao- 
tborized.  to  use,  without  regard  to  consequences,  the 
means  of  emancipation*  The  next  inference  is,  that  he 
is  to  be  urged  and  aided  to  break  his  chain.  But  these 
views  are  too  sweeping,  and  need  important 
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The  slave  has  a  right  to  liberty  ;  but  a  right  does  not 
imply  that  it  may  be  asserted  by  any  and  every  means. 
There  is  a  great  law  of  humanity  to  which  all  are  sub- 
ject, the  bond  as  well  as  the  free,  and  which  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  in  redressing  wrongs,  or  m  claiming 
and  insisting  on  our  due.  The  slave  cannot  innocently 
adopt  any  and  every  expedient  for  vindicating  his  liber- 
ty. He  is  bound  to  waive  his  right,  if  in  maintaining  it 
he  is  to  violate  the  law  of  humanity,  and  to  spread  gen- 
eral ruin.  Were  I  confined  unjustly  to  a  house,  I 
should  have  no  right  to  free  myself  by  setting  it  on  fire, 
if  thereby  a  family  should  be  destroyed.  An  unpressed 
seaman  cannot  innocently  withhold  his  service  in  a 
storm,  and  would  be  bound  to  work  even  in  ordinary 
weather,  if  this  were  needed  to  save  the  ship  from 
fioundering.  We  owe  a  debt  of  humanity  even  to  him 
who  wrongs  us,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  linked 
with  him,  and  who  must  suffer,  perhaps  perish  with  him, 
if  we  seek  to  redress  our  wrong. 

The  slave  b  not  property.  He  owes  nothing,  as  a 
slave,  to  his  master.  On  the  contrary,  the  debt  is  on 
his  master's  side.  But,  though  owing  nothing  as  a 
slave,  he  owes  much  as  a  man.  He  mtist  not,  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  liberty,  involve  a  household  in  destruc- 
tion. He  must  not  combine  with  fellow-slaves  and  ex- 
pose a  community  of  men,  women,  children,  to  brutal 
outrage  and  massacre.  When  the  chain  can  be  brok- 
en only  by  inhumanity,  he  has  no  right  to  break  it.  A 
higher  duty  than  that  of  asserting  personal  rights  is  laid 
on  him.  He  is  bound  by  Divine  authority,  by  the 
Christian  law,  by  enlightened  conscience,  to  submit  to 
his  hard  fate. 

The  slave's  right  to  liberty,  then,  is  a  qualified  one ; 
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qualified^  not  in  the  sUghtest  degree  by  any  ligbt  of 
property  in  his  roaster,  but  solely  by  the  great  kw  of 
buroanity.  He  is  a  man,  under  all  the  obligations  of  i 
member  of  the  human  family,  and  therefore  bound  at  all 
times  to  unite  a  rqgputl  for  others  with  a  regard  to  Urn* 
self.  His  master,  indeed,  denies  his  humanity,  and 
treats  him  as  a  brute ;  and  were  he  what  his  master 
deems  him,  he  might  innocently  at  any  moment  cut  the 
throats  of  his  roaster  and  roaster's  wife  and  child.  But 
his  human  nature,  though  trampled  on,  endures,  and 
lays  on  him  ohiigation  to  refrab  from  cruelty.  From 
these  riews  we  learn  that  the  right  of  the  slare  to  free 
himself  is  not  to  be  urged  on  him  without  reserve. 

In  ihese  remarks  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  siionld 
blame  the  slave  for  rising  at  any  aM>ment  against  his 
master.  In  so  doing  he  would  incur  no  guilt ;  lor  ia 
his  ignorance  be  cannot  comprehend  why  he  should  for- 
bear. ^He  would  vindicate  an  undoubted  right.  His 
rude  conscience  would  acquit  him ;  and  far  be  it  from 
me  to  condemn  !  But  wc,  who  are  more  eoSgbieaed, 
who  know  the  consequences  of  revoh,  should  befiare 
of  rousing  that  wild  mass  of  degraded  saen  to  tho  asser* 
tion  of  their  rights.  Such  consequences  hunDonity  com- 
mands  us  to  respeoL  Were  it  not  for  these,  I  wouU 
summon  that  mass  as  kiadly  as  any  to  escape.  Could  I 
by  my  words  so  awaken  snd  guide  the  mill  lone  of  slaves 
that  without  violence  and  bloodshed  they  could  reach 
safely  a  land  of  freedom  and  order,  1  would  shout  in 
thunder-tones,  ^<  Fly!  Fly  ! "  But  h  is  not  given  us  thus 
to  act  in  human  affairs.  It  b  not  given  us  to  enter  and 
revolutionize  a  state,  to  subvert  old  institutions  and  plant 
new,  without  carrying  with  us  strife,  tumult,  bloodshed, 
bonrible  crimes.     The  law  of  humanity,  then,  restradis 
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US  from  tbis  direct  agency  od  other  states.  It  restrains 
us  from  abandoning  ourselves  to  our  zeal  for  the  op* 
pressed.  It  restrains  us  frtim  kindling  the  passions  of 
the  slave.  It  commands  us  to  teach  him  patience  and 
love. 

May  I  here  be  allowed  a  moment's  digression,  which, 
indeed,  has  important  connexions  with  the  whole  sub- 
ject ?  The  principle  now  laid  down  helps  us  to  com* 
prehend  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  on  the 
subject  of  slavery.  The  slave  is  again  and  again  com- 
manded by  the  Apostle  to  obey,  and  forbidden  to  pur- 
loin, or  to  answer  rudely  ;  and  from  such  passages  it 
has  been  argued  that  Christianity  sanctions  slavery* 
But  the  great  question  is.  On  what  grounds,  for  what 
reasons,  do  the  Scriptures  enjoin  obedience  on  the 
slave  ?  Do  they  do  so  on  the  ground  of  any  right  of 
property  in  the  nuister  ?  This  is  the  single  question. 
Not  an  intintiition  to  this  effect  is  found  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. They  teach  the  slave  to  obey,  not  because  he  is 
a  chattel,  not  because  be  is  bound  by  human  laws  of 
property,  but  because  he  is  bound  by  the  Christian  law 
of  humanity  and  love  ;  because  he  is  bound  everywhere 
to  manifest  a  spirit  of  mildness  and  charity,  and  in  this 
way  to  express  the  divine,  elevating  influences  of  his 
new  religion. 

At  the  introducUon  of  Christianity  shivery  was  an  un- 
utterable abomination,  more  horrible  than  what  exists 
now.  Good  and  great  men,  refined  women,  we're  then 
liable  to  be  reduced  to  bondage.  On  the  conquest  of  a 
country  not  only  were  prisoners  of  war  sold  as  slaves 
without  regard  to  rank  or  character,  but,  as  in  the  case 
of  Judea,  the  mass  of  the  peaceful  population  were 
doomed  to  the  yoke.     To  suppose  that  the  apostles  of 
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Christ  intended  to  sanction  this  infernal  system  is  mo  in- 
sult to  those  generous  nien,  and  a  blasphemy  against  our 
pure  and  merciful  faith.  But  alavecy  was  then  so  io- 
ivoven  into  the  institutions  of  society,  the  dangers  snd 
horrors  of  a  servile  war  were  so  great,  the  consequences 
of  a  proclamation  of  universal  liberty  would  have  been 
so  terrible,  the  perib  to  the  cause  of  Christianitj,  had  it 
been  so  taught,  would  have  been  so  imminent,  and  tbe 
BM>tives  for  manifestiog  Christianity,  at  its  birth,  as  a 
spirit  of  unbounded  meekness  and  love,  were  so  urgent 
that  the  apostles  inculcated  on  the  slaves  an  obedience 
free  from  every  taint  of  dishonesty,  wrath,  or  revenge 
Their  great  motive,  as  they  stated  it,  was,  that  Chris- 
tianity might  not  be  spoken  against,  that  it  might  be 
seen  breathing  love  and  uprightness  into  men  whose  cir- 
cumstances were  peculiarly  fitted  to  goad  them  to  ai^ er 
and  revenge. 

To  suppose  that  the  apostles  recogniased  the  right  of 
the  master,  because  they  taught  mildness  and  patience 
to  the  slave,  is  to  show  a  strange  ignorance  of  the  New 
Testament.  Our  religion,  in  its  hostility  to  a  spirit  of 
retaliation,  violence,  and  revenge,  enforces  subroissioa 
and  patience  as  strongly  on  the  free  as  on  the  sUve. 
It  says  to  us  :  ^^  If  a  man  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek, 
turn  to  him  the  other  also.  If  he  take  away  thy  coat, 
let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.  And  whosoever  shall  com- 
pel thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain."  Is  thb  a 
recognition  of  our  neighbour's  right  to  smite  us,  to  take 
our  coat,  and  compel  us  to  go  a  mile  for  his  con- 
venience ? 

Christianity  has  extended  tbe  law  of  humanity  to  a 
degree  never  dreamed  of  in  earlier  times,  and  but  faintly 
cpmpreheqded  now.    It  requires  us  all  to  love  and  serve 
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otir  enenbies,  and  to  submit  to  unjust  go^ermnent,  in  Ian- 
goage  so  strong  and  unqualified  as  to  furnish  an  objec* 
tion  to  its  opposers  7#ad  in  aU  these  .requisitions  it  has 
Init  one  end,  which  is,  to  inspire  the  sufferer  with  for- 
bearance and  humani^,  not  to  assert  a  right  in  the 
wrbng-doer. 

When  I  consider  the  tenderness  which  Christianity 
enjobs  towards  the  injurious,  I  cannot  but  shrink  from 
the  lightness  with  which  some  speak  of  insurrection  at 
the  South.  Were  I  to  visit  the  slave,  I  should  in  every 
way  discourage  the  spirit  of  violence  and  revenge.  I 
should  say  :  ^*  Resist  not  evil ;  obey  your  master ;  for- 
give your  enemies ;  put  off  wrath  and  hatred  ;  put  on 
meekness  and  love  ;  do  not  lie  or  steal ;  govern  your 
passions ;  be  kind  to  one  another ;  by  your  example  and 
counsels  Eft  up  the  degraded  around  you ;  be  true  to 
your  wives,  and  loving  to  your  children.  And  do  not 
deem  your  lot  in  every  view  the  worst  on  earth ;  the 
time  is  coming  when  it  will  be  found  better  to  have  been 
a  slave  than  a  master ;  better  to  have  borne  the  yoke 
than  to  have  laid  it  on  another.  God  regards  you  with 
mercy ;  He  offers  you  his  best  blessings  ;  ^  He  resisteih 
the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  to  the  humble.'  " 

From  all  these  views  I  am  bound  to  discourage  all 
action  on  the  slaves  on  the  part  of  those  who  reside  in 
other  States.  When  the  individual  slave  flees  to  us,  let 
us  rejoice  in  his  safe  and  innocent  flight.  •  But  with  the 
millions  of  slaves  in  the  land  of  bondage  we  cannot  in- 
termeddle without  incurring  imminent  peril.  The  evil 
is  too  vast,  rooted,  complicated,  terrible,  for  strangers 
to  deal  with,  except  by  that  moral  influence  which  we 
are  authorized  and  bound  to  oppose  firmly  and  fearlessly 
to  all  oppression.     We  may  and  ought  to  mourn  over 
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the  chain  which  weighs  down  millions  of  our  hradu«ii« 
and  to  rouse  the  sympathies  and  convictions  of  tin 
world  in  aid  of  their  violated  rif0k.  Our  moral  pom 
we  must  not  cease  to  oppose  to  the  master's  claim ;  but 
the  Free  Stales  must  not  touch  tUs  evil  fay  I^gisktioe 
or  physical  power,  or  by  any  direct  agency  on  the  ser^ 
vile  population.  Gtod  has  marked  out  oar  sphere  of 
duty  ;  and  no  passioaate  sense  of  injustice,  no  bomiDg 
desire  to  redress  wrong,  must  carry  us  beyond  it.  Ear* 
ing  fully  done  the  work  given  us  to  do,  we  must  ka? e 
the  evil  to  the  control  of  Him  who  has  infinite  means  of 
controlling  it,  whose  almighqr  justice  can  shiver  the 
chain  of  adamant  as  a  wreath  of  mist  b  scattered  by  d» 
whtflwind. 

I  have  thus  set  forth  what  seem  to  me  the  chief  dntiei 
of  the  Free  States  in  regard  to  shivery.  Fint,  tbqr 
must  insist  on  such  constructions  of  the  Constitutioo  as 
will  save  our  own  citieens  from  the  grasp  of  lUs  inscitir 
tion,  as  wiH  prevent  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  the 
government  for  its  support  beyond  our  own  shores,  and 
as  will  bring  to  en  end  slavery  and  .the  slave-trade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  ;  and  secondly,  we  must  in»st  oo 
such  modifications  of  the  Constitution  as  wSl  exempt  oi 
from  every  obligation  to  susuin  and  strengthen  skrerj, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  we  give  every  pledge  not  to  use 
our  relation  to  the  slave-holder  as  a  means  of  acting  on 
the  slave.  These  are  solemn  duties,  not  to  the  shvee 
only  or  chiefly,  but  to  ourselves  also.  They  bvoln 
our  peace  at  home  and  abroad.  They  touch  dike  cmr 
rights  and  interests.  On  our  performance  of  these  de- 
pend the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  and  our  rank  amoog 
nations.  Slavery,  if  it  shaU  continue  to  be  a  natiooal 
concern,  and  to  Insinuate  itself  into  our  domestic  polioji 
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wiO  prove  more  and  more  a  firebrand,  a  torch  of  the 
Furies.  The  agitation  which  it  has  produced  is  but  the 
beginning  of  evils.  Nothing  but  the  separation  of  it 
from  our  federal  system  can  give  us  peace. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  these  remarks  has  been 
answered.  But  the  topic  of  the  Duties  of  the  Free 
Sutes  in  relation  to  slavery  has  started  various  thoii^hts, 
and  brought  to  view  other  duties  more  or  less  connected 
with  my  primary  object ;  and  as  I  have  no  desire  to 
communicate  again  my  thoughts  on  public  affairs,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  use  this  opportunity  of  disburdening  my  mind* 
My  thoughts  will  arrange  themselves  under  three  heads, 
which,  however  imperfectly  treated,  deserve  serious  at* 
tention.  * 

In  the  first  place,  the  Free  States  are  especially 
called  to  uphold  the  great  Ideas  or  Principles  which  dis- 
tinguish our  country,  and  on  which  our  Constitution 
rests.  This  may  be  said  to  be  our  highest  political 
duty.  Every  country  is  characterised  by  certain  great 
Ideas  which  pervade  the  people  and  the  government, 
and  by  these  chiefly  its  rank  is  determined.  When 
one  idea  predominates  strongly  above  all  others,  it  is  a 
key  to  a  nation's  history.  The  great  idea  of  Rome, 
that  which  the  child  drank  in  with  his  mother's  milk, 
was  Dominion.  The  ^eat  Idea  of  France  is  Glory. 
In  despotisms  the  idea  of  the  Kbg  or  the  Church  pos- 
sesses itself  of  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  a  super- 
stitious loyalty  or  piety  becomes  the  badga  of  the  in- 
habitanu.  The  most  interesting  view  of  this  country  is 
the  grandeur  of  the  idea  which  has  determined  its  his- 
tory, and  which  is  expressed  in  all  its  institutions. 
Take  away  this,  and  we  have  nothing  to  distinguish  us. 
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In  the  refined  arts,  in  roannem,  in  works  of  genius,  wt 
are  as  yet  surpassed.  From  our  youth  and  insulated 
position,  our  history  has  no  dazzling  brilliancy.  But 
one  distinction  belongs  to  us.  A  great  idea  from  the 
beginning  has  been  working  in  the  minds  of  this  people, 
and  it  broke  forth  with  peculiar  energy  in  our  Rerolu- 
tion.  This  is  the  idea  of  Human  Rights.  In  our  Revo- 
lution Liberty  was  our  watchword  ;  but  not  a  lawless 
liberty,  not  freedom  from  all  restraint,  but  a  moral  free- 
dom. Liberty  was  always  regarded  as  each  man's 
right,  imposing  on  every  other  man  a  moral  obligation  to 
abstain  from  doing  it  violence.  Liberty  and  law  were 
always  united  in  our  minds.  By  Government  we  under- 
stood the  concentration  of  the  power  of  the  whole  com- 
munity  to  protect  the  rights  of  each  afid  all  its  members. 
This  was  the  grand  idea  on  which  all  our  institutioDS 
were  built.  We  believed  that  the  rights  of  the  people 
were  safest,  and  alone  safe,  in  their  own  keeping,  and 
therefore  we  adopted  popular  (brms.  We  looked,  in- 
deed, to  government  for  the  promotion  of  the  public 
welfare,  as  well  as  for  the  defence  of  rights.  But  we 
felt  that  the  former  was  included  in  the  latter  ;  that,  in 
securing  to  every  man  the  laigest  liberty,  the  right  to 
exercise  and  improve  all  his  powers,  to  elevate  himself 
and  his  condition,  and  to  govern  himself,  subject  only  lo 
the  limitation  which  the  equal  freedom  of  others  im- 
poses, we  were  providing  most  effectually  for  the  com- 
mon good.  It  was  felt  that  under  this  moral  freedom 
men's  powers  would  expand,  and  would  secure  to  them 
immeasurably  greater  good  than  could  be  conferred  by 
a  government  intermeddling  perpetually  with  the  subject, 
and  imposing  minute  restraints. 

These  views  of  human  rights,  which  pervade  and  light 
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■p  our  bistorj,  may  be  expressed  in  one  word.  Thej 
are  summed  up  in  respect  for  the  Indiridual  Man.  In 
all  other  countries  the  man  has  been  obscured,  over^ 
powered  by  rulers,  merged  in  the  state,  made  a  means 
or  tool.  Here  eyery  man  has  been  recognised  as  haw* 
ing  rights  on  which  no  one  can  trench  without  crime. 
The  nation  has  recognized  something  greater  than  tlie 
nation's  prosperity,  ^an  outward,  material  interests ;  and 
that  is,  Individual  Right.  In  our  Revolution  a  dignity 
was  seen  in  human  nature ;  a  generous  confidence  was 
placed  in  men.  It  was  believed  that  they  woidd  attain 
to  greater  nobleness  by  being  left  to  govern  themselves ; 
that  they  would  attain  to  greater  piety  by  being  left  to 
worship  God  according  to  their  own  convictions ;  that 
they  would  attain  to  greater  energy  of  intellect,  and  to 
higher  truths,  by  being  left  to  freedom  of  thought  and 
utterance,  than  by  the  wisest  forms  of  arbitrary  rule.  It 
was  befieved  that  a  universal  expansion  of  the  higher 
faculties  was  to  be  secured  by  increasing  men's  responsi- 
bilities, by  giving  them  higher  interests  to  watch  over, 
by  throwing  them  very  much  on  themselves.  Such  is 
the  grand  idea  which  lies  at  the  root  of  our  institutions ; 
such  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  political  creed  into 
which  we  have  all  been  baptised. 

It  b  to  the  Free  States  that  the  guardianship  of  this 
true  faith  peculiarly  belongs.  Their  institutions  are  most 
in  harmony  with  it ;  and  they  need  to  be  reminded  of 
this  duty,  because,  under  the  happiest  circumstances,  the 
idea  of  Human  Rights  is  easily  obscured ;  because  there 
js  always  a  tendency  to  exalt  worldly,  material  interests 
above  it.  The  recent  history  of  the  country  shows  the 
worship  of  wealth  taking  the  place  of  reverence  for  lib- 
erty and  universal  justice.     The  Free  States  are  called 
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to  watch  against  this  peril,  Jto  regard  government)  Bot  as 
a  machine  for  creating  wealth,  for  subserring  iodiridua! 
cupidity,  for  furnishing  facilities  of  boundless  specula- 
tion, but  as  a  moral  institution,  designed  to  secure  Uni- 
versal Right,  to  protect  every  man  in  the  liberties  and 
immunities  through  which  be  is  to  work  out  his  highest 
good. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagmed  that  the  great  idea 
of  our  country  is  to  be  wrought  out  or  realhsed  by  gov- 
ernment alone.  This  is,  indeed,  an  important  instru- 
ment, but  it  does  not  cover  the  whole  field  of  human 
rights.  The  most  precious  of  these  it  can  hardly  touch. 
Government  is,  after  all,  a  coarse  machine,  very  narrow 
in  its  operations,  doing  little  for  human  advancement  in 
comparison  with  other  influences.  A  man  has  other 
rights  than  those  of  proj>erty  and  person,  which  the  go?- 
ernnient  takes  under  its  protection.  He  has  a  right  to 
be  regarded  and  treated  as  a  man,  as  a  being  who  has 
excellent  powers  and  a  high  destiny.  He  has  a  right  to 
sympathy  and  deference,  a  right  to  be  helped  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  nature,  a  right  to  share  in  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  community,  a  right  to  the  means,  not  onlj 
of  bodily,  but  of  spiritual  well-being.  These  rights  a 
government  can  do  litde  to  protect  or  aid.  Yet  on 
these  human  progress  chiefly  rests.  To  bring  these  into 
clear  light,  to  incorporate  a  reverential  feeling  for  these, 
not  only  into  government,  but  into  manners  and  social 
life ;  this  is  the  grand  work  to  which  our  country  is 
called. 

In  this  country  the  passion  for  wealth  b  a  mighty 
force,  acting  in  hostility  to  the  great  idea  which  rules  ir 
our  institutions.  Property  continually  tends  to  become 
a  more  vivid  idea  than  right.    In  the  struggle  for  private 
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•ccmmilation  the  worth  of  every  human  being  is  over- 
looked, the  importance  of  every  man's  progress  is  for- 
gotten*  We  must  contend  for  this  great  idea.  They 
who  hoM  it  must  spread  it  around  them.  The  truth  must 
be  sounded  in  the  ears  of  men,  that  the  grand  end  of 
society  is,  to  place  within  reach  of  all  its  members  the 
means  of  improvement,  of  elevation,  of  the  true  happi- 
ness of  man.  There  is  a  higher  duty  than  to  build  alms- 
houses for  the  poor,  and  that  is,  to  save  men  from  being 
degraded  to  the  blighting  influence  of  an  almshouse. 
Man  has  a  right  to  something  more  than  bread  to  keep 
biro  from  starving.  He  has  a  right  to  the  aids  and  en- 
couragements and  culture  by  which  he  may  fulfil  the 
destiny  of  a  man  ;  and  until  society  is  brought  to  recog- 
nise and  reverence  this,  it  will  continue  to  groan  under 
sis  present  miseries. 

Let  me  repeat,  that  government  alone  cannot  realize 
the  great  idea  of  this  country  ;  that  is,  cannot  secure  to 
every  man  all  his  rights.  Legislation  has  its  limits.  It 
is  a  power  to  be  wielded  against  a  few  evils  only.  It 
acts  by  physical  force,  and  all  the  higher  improvements 
of  human  beings  come  from  truth  and  love.  Govern- 
ment does  little  more  than  place  society  in  a  condition 
which  favors  the  action  of  higher  powers  than  its  own. 
A  great  idea  may  be  stamped  on  the  government,  and 
be  contradicted  in  conunon  life.  It  is  very  possible  un- 
der popular  forms  that  a  spirit  of  exclusiveness  and  of 
contempt  for  the  multitude,  that  impassable  social  bar- 
riers, and  the  degradation  of  large  masses,  may  continue 
as  truly  as  under  aristocratic  forms.  The  spirit  of  soci- 
ety, not  an  outward  institution,  is  the  nugbty  power  by 
which  the  hard  lot  of  man  is  to  be  meliorated.  Tbt 
great  idea,  that  every  human  being  has  a  right  to  the 
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means  of  exercising  and  improving  his  highest  powers, 
must  pass  from  a  cold  speculation  into  a  living  comric* 
tion,  and  then  society  will  begin  b  earnest  to  acccMnpEsii 
its  end.  This  great  idea  exists  as  yet  only  as  a  germ,  io 
the  most  advanced  communities,  and  is  working  fiuntly. 
But  it  cannot  die.  We  hear,  indeed,  much  desponding 
language  ahout  society.  The  cant  of  the  day  is  the  cam 
of  indifference  or  despair.  But  let  it  not  discour^  oi. 
It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  this  country  may  ank  heoeath 
the  work  imposed  on  it  by  Providence,  and,  instead  of 
bringing  the  world  into  its  debt,  may  throw  new  darkness 
over  human  hope.  «But  great  ideas,  once  brought  to 
light,  do  not  die.  The  multitude  of  men  ihroa^  die 
civilised  world  are  catching  some  glimpses,  however  in- 
distinct, of  a  higher  lot ;  are  waking  up  to  sometlang 
higher  than  animal  good.  There  is  sprii^ng  tip  an  as- 
piration among  them,  which,  however  dreaded  as  a  dan- 
gerous restlessness,  is  the  natural  working  of  the  humaii 
spirit,  whenever  it  emerges  from  gross  ignorance,  aad 
seizes  on  some  vague  idea  of  its  rights.  Thank  Ck>d !  it 
IS  natural  for  man  to  aspire  ;  and  this  aspiration  ceases 
to  be  dangerous  just  in  proportion  as  the  mtelligent  oem- 
hers  of  society  interpret  it  aright,  and  respond  to  it,  aod 
give  themselves  to  the  work  of  raising  thdr  brethren. 
If,  through  self-indulgence  or  pride,  they  decline  this 
work,  the  aspiration  will  not  cease ;  but  growing  up 
under  resistance  or  contempt,  it  may  become  a  spirit  of 
hostility,  conflict,  revenge. 

The  fate  of  this  country  depends  on  nothing  so  much 
as  on  the  growth  or  decline  of  the  great  idea  which  Ges 
at  the  foundation  of  all  our  institutions  :  the  idea  of  the 
sacredness  of  every  man's  right,  the  respect  due  to 
every  human   being.     This  exists  among  us.     It  ban 
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■tftmped  itself  on  goTernment.  It  is  now  to  stamp  itself 
on  manners  and  common  life ;  a  far  harder  work.  It 
will  then  create  a  society  such  as  men  have  not  antici- 
pated, but  which  is  not  to  be  despaired  of,  if  Christianity 
be  divine,  or  if  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  soul  be 
true.  It  is  only  in  the  Free  States  that  the  great  idea 
of  which  I  have  spoken  can  be  followed  out.  It  is  de- 
nied openly,  flagrantly,  where  slavery  exists.  To  be 
true  to  it  is  our  first  political,  social  duty. 

I  proceed  to  another  important  topic,  and  that  is,  the 
duty  of  the  Free  States  in  relation  to  the  Union.  They 
and  the  Slave-holding  States  constitute  one  people.  Is 
this  tie  to  continue,  or  to  be  dissolved  ?  It  cannot  be 
disguised  that  this  subject  is  growing  mto  importance. 
The  South  has  talked  recklessly  about  disunion.  The 
more  quiet  North  has  said  little,  but  thought  more  ;  and 
there  are  now  not  a  few  who  speak  of  the  Union  as 
doomed  to  dissolution,  whilst  a  few  seem  disposed  to 
hasten  the  evil  day.  Some  approach  the  subject,  not  as 
politicians,  but  as  religious  men,  bound  first  to  inquire 
into  the  moral  fitness  of  political  arrangements ;  and  they 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  union  with  States 
sustaining  slavery  is  unjust,  and  ought  to  be  renounced, 
at  whatever  cost.  That  the  Union  is  in  danger  is  not  to 
be  admitted.  Its  strength  would  be  made  manifest  by 
the  attempt  to  dissolve  it.  But  any  thing  which  men- 
aces it  deserves  attention.  So  great  a  good  should  b« 
exposed  to  no  hazard  which  can  be  shunned.. 

The  Union  is  an  inestimable  good.  It  is  to  be  prized 
for  its  own  sake,  to  be  prized,  not  merely  or  chiefly  for 
its  commercial  benefits  or  any  pecuniary  advantages,  but 
simply  as  Union,  simply  as  a  pacific  relation  between 
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comaiuBitieo  wbmh  withQut  this  tie  would  be  exposed  lo 
rvinoua  coUt^ioi^.  To  s^iire  this  boon  we  should  w3- 
liiigly  make  greet  saorifices*  So  full  of  crime  and  inia- 
eiy  are  hostile  relations  betweep  oeigbbourmg  rival  states 
that  a  degree  of  misgovenunent  should  be  preferred  to 
the  danger  of  conflict.  Disunion  would  not  ool^r  em- 
broil us  with  oeQ  aootheri  bvU  with  foreign  nations ;  for 
these  StateSt  wee  divided,  would  connect  theoiselves 
with  foreign  powers,  which  would  profit  by  our  jeal- 
ousies, and  involve  otir  whole  policy  in  inextricable  cod- 
fusioo. 

There  ar«  ^ots^  among  us  who  are  unwilling  to  be 
connected  with  States  sustaining  so  great  a  wrong  8s 
slavery^  Bt|t  if  the  North  can  be  exempted  from  obli* 
gaikuft  to  sustaiu  it,  we  ought  pot  to  make  its  existence 
at  the  South  H  ground  of  separation.  The  doctrine,  that 
intimatQ  political  eonnexion  is  not  to  be  maintained  with 
men  practising  a  great  wrong,  would  lead  to  the  dissolu* 
tiqn  of  all  government,  and  of  civil  society.  Every  na* 
tkiu,  great  pr  small,  contains  multitudes  who  practise 
wrongs,  nor  is  it  possible  to  exclude  such  from  political 
power.  Injustice,  if  not  the  ruling  element  iq  humao 
affairs,  has  yet  a  fearful  influence.  In  popular  govern- 
ments the  ambitious  and  intriguing  often  bear  sway. 
Men,  who  are  ready  tp  sacrifice  quiet  and  domestic  oom- 
forts  aod  all  other  interests  to  political  place  and  promo- 
tion, will  snatch  the  prisie  from  uncompromising,  pnodest 
rirtue.  In  our  prese9t  low  civiU^atipn  a  couunwity  has 
no  pledge  of  being  ipverned  l^y  its  victve,  lo  fr^e  gov- 
ernments parties  are  thi9  n^n^  of  pow?r,  ax4  s  country 
oaa  fall  under  iew  more  immoral  influences  than  party 
spirit.  Without  a  deep  moral  revolution  iu  society,  we 
must  continue  to  be  ruled  very  imperfectly.     In  truth, 
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among  tb9  darkest  mysteries  of  Providence  are  the 
crimes  and  woes  flowing  from  the  organization  of  men 
into  alateSf  from  our  subjection  to  human  rule.  The 
very  vices  of  men  which  make  government  needful  un- 
fit them  to  govern.  Government  is  only  to  be  endured 
oo  account  of  the  greater  evils  of  anarchy  which  it  pre^ 
vents.  It  is  QQ  sufficient  reason)  theQ>  for  breaking 
from  the  Slave^holding  States,  that  they  practise  a  great 
wrong. 

Besides,  are  not  the  purposes  of  Providence  often 
accomplished  by  the  association  of  the  good  with  the 
comparatively  bad  ?  Js  the  evil  man,  or  the  evil  com* 
muqity,  to  be  excluded  from  brotherly  feeling,  to  he 
treated  as  an  outcast  by  the  more  innocent  ?  Would 
not  this  argue  a  want  of  faith  and  love,  rather  than  a  just 
abhorrence  of  wrong  ?  Undoubtedly  the  good  are  to 
free  themselves  from  participation  in  crime ;  but  they 
are  not  therefore  to  sever  human  ties,  or  renounce  the 
means  of  moral  influence. 

With  whom  can  we  associate,  if  we  will  bave.no  fel* 
lowship  with  wrpng-doing  ?  Can  a  neff  confederacy  be 
formed  which  will  exclude  selfishness,  jealousy,  intrigue  i 
Do  not  all  confederacies  provoke  among  their  members 
keen  competitiot&s  for  power,  and  induce  unjust  means 
of  securing  it  ?  On  the  whole,  has  not  our  present 
Union  been  singularly  free  from  tbe  collisions  which 
naturally  spring  frpm  such  close  political  connexion  ? 
Would  a  smaller  number  of  States  be  more  likely  to 
agree  ?  So  we  not  owe  to  the  extent  of  the  Union  the 
singular  (act,  that  no  State  has  inspired  jealousy  by  dis- 
proportionate influence  or  power  ? 

The  South,  indeed,  is  wedded  to  an  unjust  institution. 
But  the  South  is  not  therefore  another  name  for  injus* 
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doe.  6IaTe*hoiding  is  not  the  ooljr  relatido  of  its  inhdh 
itants.  They  are  bound  together  by  the  various  and 
roost  interesting  ties  of  life.  They  are  parents  and  chy* 
drcn,  husbands  and  wives,  friends,  neighbours,  members 
of  the  state,  members  of  the  Christian- body  ;  and  m  aO 
these  relations  there  may  be  found  models  of  purity  and 
virtue.  How  many  among  ourselves,  who  must  at  an^ 
rate  form  part  of  a  political  body,  and  fill  the  highest 
places  in  the  State,  fall  short  of  multitudes  at  the  South 
in  moral  and  religious  principle !  * 

Form  what  confederacy  we  may,  it  will  often  ple^ 
us  to  the  wrong  side.  Its  powers  will  often  be  perverted. 
The  majority  will  be  seduced  again  and  agam  into  crnne; 
and  incorruptible  men,  politically  weak,  will  be  com- 
pelled to  content  themselves  with  what  will  seem  wasted 
remonstrance.  No  paradise  opens  itself,  if  we  leave  our 
Union  with  the  corrupt  South.  A  corrupt  North  wiD 
be  leagued  together  to  act  out  the  evil,  as  well  as  the 
good,  which  is  at  work  in  its  members.  A  moomfiil 
amotmt  of  moral  evil  is  to  be  found  through  this  part  of 
the  country.  The  spirit  of  commerce,  which  is  the 
spirit  of  the  North,  has  lately  revealed  the  tendencies  to 
guilt  which  it  involves.  We  are  taught,  that,  however 
covered  up  with  the  name  of  honor,  however  restrained 
by  considerations  of  reputation  and  policy,  trade  may 
undermine  integrity  to  an  extent  which  shakes  the  con- 
fidence  of  the  unthinking  in  all  human  virtue. 

The  fiery  passions  which  have  broken  out  at  ths 
South  since  the  agitaticHi  of  the  slavery  question  havt 
alienated  many  among  us  from  that  part  of  the  country. 
But  these  prove  no  singular  perverseness  or  corrupcioo 
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else  could  liave  been  expected  t  Wks  it  tb  be 
iiYMigiDed  (hat  a  proad,  fiery  people  could  bear  patiently 
one  of  their  oldest  and  most  rooted  institutions  set  dotm 
amoeg  the  greatest  wrongs  and  oppressions  i  that  men 
holding  the  highest  rank  wouM  oonsent  to*  bear  the  re* 
prdach  of  trampling  right  and  humanity  in  ifae  dtst  f  Do 
men  at  the  North,  good  or  bad,  abandon  without  a  strug- 
gle advantages  confirmed  to  them  by  loag  prescription'  ? 
Do  they  easily  relinqufrfi  gainfiil  Toeations  on  wbici  the 
moral  sentiimeM  of  the  community  begms  t6  frown  ?  Is 
it  (msy  to  b^ing  down  the  etalted  from  the  chief  seat9  in 
societ}'  f  fo  overeome  tbef  pride  of  caste  ?  to  disarm  the 
prejuditse^  of  a  sect  ?  Is  human  nature  among  ouraefres 
emAtf  dhpoasessed  of  early  prepossessionty  and  open  to 
robuke  ?  That  the  South  shorid  react  with  tioleoca 
against  anti-slavery  doewines  was  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world ;  and  the  very  persons  whose  conaeiencet 
were  the  moat  reconciled  to  the  evil)  who  leaat  suspected 
wrong  in  the  jastitotioii,  ^ere  Vkdy  to  tod  themaehret 
niost  aggrieved.  The  exasperated  jealousies  of  tba 
South  in  regard  to  the  North  are  ancb  aa  spring  u^  tmi* 
voraally  towards  communities  of  different  hilbita^  prin- 
ciples, and  feeHngs,  wfaieh  have  got  the  start  of  their 
nei^hoiirs,  and  take  the  liberty  to  reprove  tliem*  Alloir 
the  South  to  be  passionate.  Passion  ia  net  the  worst 
vice  on  the  earth,  nor  kre  a  fiery  peo|rie  die  greatest 
odendsrs.  Sticfa  evib  are  liot  tho  moat  eddtaring.  Con- 
fh^raiiods  in  oooDBnanities,  is  in  ihi  foraat,  dio  out  sootier 
or  later. 

Perhape  we  ha^e  not  felt  enongb  hofer  tender  wte  dio 
points  which  tii^  anti-slaveiy  mdveosent  baa  touched  at 
the  South.  The  slave  is  property  ;  and  to  how  many 
men  everywhere  ia  property  dearer  than  life !    Nor  ia 
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diis  all.  The  slave  is  not  only  the  object  of  capidity, 
but  of  a  stronger  passion,  the  passion  for  power.  Thi 
slave-bolder  is  not  only  an  owner,  but  a  master.  He 
rules,  he  wields  an  absolute  sceptre ;  and  when  have 
men  yielded  empire  without  conflict  ?  Would  the  North 
make  such  a  sacrifice  more  cheerfully  than  the  South  ? 

To  judge  justly  of  the  violence  of  the  South,  another 
consideration  must  not  he  overlooked.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  abundant  fuel  has  been  ministered  to 
the  passions  of  the  slave-holder  by  the  vehemence  with 
which  his  domestic  institutions  were  assailed  at  the 
North.  No  deference  was  paid  to  his  sensitiveness,  his 
dignity.  The  newly  awakened  sympathy  with  the  slave 
not  only  denied  the  rights,  but  set  at  nought  all  the  feel- 
ings of  the  master.  That  a  gentle  or  more  courteous 
approach  would  have  softened  him  is  not  said  ;  but  that 
the  whole  truth  might  have  been  spoken  in  tones  less 
offensive  cannot  be  questioned ;  so  that  we  who  have 
opposed  slavery  are  responsible  in  part  for  the  violence 
which  has  emended  us. 

No  I  the  spirit  of  the  South  ftimishes  no  argument  for 
dissolving  the  Union.  That  States  less  prosperous  than 
ourselves  should  be  jealous  of  movements  directed  from 
this  quarter  against  their  institutions  is  not  strange*  We 
must  imagine  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  South,  to 
judge  of  the  severity  of  the  trial.  We  must  not  forget^ 
that,  to  the  multitude  there,  slaveiy  seems,  if  not  right  io 
itself,  yet  an  irremediable  evil.  Tliey  look  at  it  in  the 
light  of  habit,  and  of  opinions  which  prevailed  in  times 
of  darkness  and  despotism.  With  suck  prepossessioBs, 
how  could  they  but  repel  the  zeal  of  Northern  reformeis  I 

It  seems  to  be  thought  by  some  that  the  divershies  of 
character  between  the  South  and  Nordi  unfit  them  foi 
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political  union.  That  diversities  exist  is  true ;  but  ibej 
are  such  as  by  mutual  action  and  modification  may  ulti- 
mately form  a  greater  people.  It  is  by  the  fusion  of 
various  attributes  that  rich  and  noble  characters  are 
formed.  The  different  sections  of  our  country  need  to 
be  modified  by  one  another's  influence.  The  South  is 
ardent ;  the  North  calmer  and  more  foreseeing.  The 
South  has  quicker  sympathies  ;  the  North  does  more 
good.  The  South  commits  the  individual  more  to  his 
own  arm  of  defence  ;  at  the  North  the  idea  of  law  has 
greater  sanctity.  *The  South  has  a  freer  and  more 
graceful  bearing,  and  a  higher  aptitude  for  genial  social 
intercourse  ;  the  North  has  its  compensation  in  supe- 
rior domestic  virtues  and  enjoyments.  The  courage  of 
the  South  is  more  impetuous  ;  of  the  North  more  stub- 
bom.  The  South  has  more  of  the  self-glorifying  spirit 
of  the  French  ;  tbe  North,  like  England,  is  at  once  too 
proud  and  too  diffident  to  boast.  We  of  the  North  are 
a  more  awkward,  shy,  stiff,  and  steady  race,  with  a  lib- 
eral intermixture  of  enthusiasm,  enterprise,  reflection, 
and  quiet  heroism  ;  whilst  the  South  is  franker,  bolder, 
more  fervent,  more  brilliant,  and  of  course  more  attAct- 
ive  to  strangers,  and  more  fitted  for  social  influence. 

Such  comparisons  must,  indeed,  be  made  with  large 
allowances.  The  exceptions  to  the  common  character 
are  numerous  at  the  North  and  the  South,  and  the  shades 
of  distinction  are  growing  fainter.  But  climate,  that 
mysterious  agent  on  the  spirit,  will  never  suffer  these 
diversifies  wholly  to  disappear ;  nor  is  it  best  that  they 
should  be  lost.  A  nation  with  these  different  eleroenU 
win  have  a  richer  history,  and  is  more  likely  to  adopt  a 
wise  and  liberal  policy  that  will  do  justice  to  our  whole 
nature.    The  diversities  between  the  two  sections  of  tho 
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eoaMumity  are  kiducemetits,  rather  than  objectioM  la 
union ;  Sos  narrow  and  boaus^ganaous  comnmnitica  are 
apt  to  ii^ure  and  degrade  themselves  by  stabbora  preja- 
diees,  and  hj  a  abort-si^ed,  selfish  concern  for  their 
special  interests  ;  and  it  is  wall  for  them  to  form  cao- 
nexions  which  will  help  or  force  them  to  look  tu  and 
wide,  to  aaake  eompromises  and  sacrificea,  and  to  seek 
a  larger  good. 

We  have  a  strong  argument  for  continued  union  in  the 
ahnoat  insuperable  difficulties  which  would  follow  its  dis- 
aoIutioB.  To  the  young  and  inexperienced  the  foon- 
tioB  of  aew  coafedncaoies  and  new  govemmeacs  passes 
for  an  easy  lask.  It  seems  to  be  thooght  that  a  political 
union  may  be  got  up  as  easily  as  a  marriage.  But  love 
is  the  mi^cian  which  levels  all  the  mountains  of  diffi- 
culty in  the  laftter  case ;  and  no  bve,  too  oftea  notUog 
but  selfishness,  acts  in  ihe  former. 

Let  the  Union  be  dissolved,  and  new  federal  govera- 
raentfi  must  be  framed;  and  we  have  little  reaaon  lo 
anticipate  better  than  we  now  enjoy.  Not  that  oar 
present  Constitution  is,  what  it  is  sometimes  called,  die 
perfection  of  political  skill.  It  is  the  first  experiment  of 
a  purely  representative  system ;  and  first  experiments 
are  almost  necessarily  imperfect.  Future  ages  may  smQe 
at  our  blameless  model  of  government.  A  more  skiiy 
machinery,  more  effectual  checks,  wiser  distributions  and 
modifications  of  power,  are  probably  to  be  taught  the 
work!  by  our  experience*  But  our  experience  has  as 
yet  been  too  short  to  bring  us  this  wbdom,  whilst  Use 
circumstances  of  the  present  moment  are  any  thing  boi 
propitious  to  an  improvement  on  the  work  of  our  fathers. 

Tiie  work  of  framing  a  government,  even  in  favorable 
ciroumstaiices,  is  one  of  the  most  arduous  conmiitted  ts 
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DMLD.  Ttie  ewstraction  of  the  miplest  form  of  polity, 
or  of  insfitutiofis  for  a  single  eommunify  in  rude  stages 
of  society,  demands  rare  wisdom^;  and  accordingly  the 
renown  of  )egish(ors  transcends  all  other  fiune  in  his- 
tory. But  to  construct  a  government  for  a  confederacy 
of  states^  of  nations,  in  a  highly  eomplex  and  artificial 
state  of  society,  is  a  Herculean  task.  The  Federal 
CoostitutioD  was  a  higher  achievement  than  the  assertion 
of  our  independence  in  the  field  of  battle.  If  we  can 
point  to  any  portion  of  our  history  as  indicating  a  spe- 
cial Divine  Providence,  it  was  the  consent  of  so  many 
commuiHties  to  a  frame  of  government  combining  such 
provisions  for  human  rights  and  happiness  as  we  now 
cBJoy. 

Break  up  diis  Union,  reduce  these  States,  now  doub- 
led io  number,  to  a  fragmentary  form,  and  who  can  hope 
to  live  long  enough  to  see  a  harmonious  reconstruction 
of  them  into  new  confederacies  }  We  know  how  the 
present  Constitution  was  obstructed  by  the  jealousies 
and  passions  of  States  and  individuals.  But  if  these 
were  so  formidable  at  the  end  of  a  struggle  against  a 
common  foe  which  had  knit  all  hearts,  what  is  not  to 
be  dreaded  from  jdie  distrusts  which  must  foHow  the 
conflicts  and  ezasperatioDS  of  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
the  agony  of  separation  ?  It  is  no  reproach  on  the  peo- 
ple to  say,  that  nearly  fi&y  years  of  peace  and  trade 
and  ambition  and  prosperity  have  not  nourished  as  ar- 
dent a  patriotism  as  the  revolutionary  struggle  ;  for  this 
is  a  necessary  result  of  the  principles  of  human  nature. 
We  should  come  to  our  work  more  selfishly  than  our 
fathers  approached  theirs.  Our  interests,  too,  are  now 
niore  complicated,  various,  interfering,  so  that  a  com- 
promise would  be  harder.     We  have  lost  much  of  the 
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simplicity  of  a  former  time,  and  our  public  meo  are 
greater  proficients  in  intrigue.  Were  there  natural  divis- 
ions of  the  country  which  would  determine  at  once  tbe 
new  arrangements  of  power,  the  difficulty  would  be 
less  ;  but  the  new  confederacies  would  be  sufficiently 
arbitrary  to  open  a  wide  field  to  selfish  plotters.  Who 
Uiat  knows  the  obstacles  which  passion,  selfishness,  and 
corruption  throw  in  the  way  of  a  setded  govenuneot 
will  desire  to  encounter  the  chances  and  perib  of  con- 
structing a  new  system  under  all  these  disadvantages  ? 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  renders  it  tude- 
sirable  now  to  break  up  the  present  order  of  things. 
The  minds  of  men  everywhere  are  at  this  moment  more 
than  usually  unsettled.  There  is  much  questioning  of 
the  past  and  the  established,  and  a  disposition  to  push 
principles  to  extremes,  without  regard  to  the  modifica- 
tions which  other  principles  and  a  large  experience  de- 
mand. There  is  a  blind  confidence  in  the  power  of 
man's  will  and  wisdom  over  society,  an  overweoning 
faith  in  legislation,  a  disposition  to  look  to  outward  ar- 
rangements for  that  melioration  of  human  affaiis  which 
can  come  only  from  the  culture  and  progress  of  tbe 
souly  a  hope  of  making  by  machinery  what  is  and  must 
be  a  slow,  silent  growth.  Such  a  time  is  not  tbe  best 
for  constructing  governments  and  new  confederacies. 

We  are,  especially,  passing  thvough  a  stage  of  politi- 
cal speculation  or  opinion,  which  is,  indeed,  necessary 
under  such  institutions,  and  which  may  be  expected  to 
give  place  to  higher  wisdom,  but  which  is  not  the  most 
propitious  for  the  formation  of  political  institutions.  I 
refer  to  false  notions  as  to  democracy,  and  as  to  its  dis- 
tinctive benefits  ;  notions  which  ought  not  to  surprise 
us,  because  a  people  are  slow  to  learn  tbe  true  charac* 
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tor  mnd  spirit  of  their  mstituttons,  and  generally  acquire 
this,  as  all  other  knowledge,  by  some  painful  experience. 
It  is  a  conamoD  notion  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  it  is  a 
grand  privilege  to  govern,  to  exercise  political  power ; 
and  that  popular  institutions  have  this  special  benefit, 
that  they  confer  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  sovereignty 
oo  the  greatest  number  possible.  The  people  are 
pleased  at  the  thought  of  being  rulers ;  and  hence  aU 
obstructions  to  their  immediate,  palpable  ruling  are  re- 
garded with,  jealousy.  It  is  a  grand  thing,  they  fancy, 
to  have  their  share  of  kingship.  Now  this  is  wrong,  a 
pernicious  error.  It  is  no  privilege  to  govern,  but  a 
fearful  responsibility,  and  seldom  assumed  without  guilt. 
The  great  good  to  be  sought  and  hoped  from  popular 
institutions  is,  to  be  freed  from  unnecessary  rule,  to  be 
governed  with  no  reference  to  the  glory  or  gratification 
of  the  sovereign  power.  The  grand  good  of  popular 
institutions  is  Liberty,  or  the  protection  of  every  man's 
rights  to  the  full,  with  the  least  possible  restraint.  Sov- 
ereignty, wherever  lodged,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  proud  of, 
or  to  be  stretched  a  hand's-breadth  beyond  need.  If  I 
am  to  be  hedged  in  on  every  side,  to  be  fretted  by  the 
peq>etual  presence  of  arbitrary  will,  to  be  denied  the 
exercise  of  my  powers,  it  matters  nothing  to  me  wheth- 
er the  chain  is  laid  on  me  by  one  or  many,  by  king  or 
people.  A  despot  is  not  more  tolerable  for  bis  many 
heads. 

Democracy,  considered  in  itself,  is  the  noblest  form 
of  government,  and  the  only  one  to  satisfy  a  man  who 
respects  himself  and  his  fellow-creatures.  But  if  its  ac- 
tual operation  be  regarded,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that 
it  works  very  imperfectly.  It  is  true  of  people,  as  it  is 
of  king  and  nobles,  that  they  have  no  great  capacity  of 
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gpvi8nuQ0Bt«  Th!»]r  014^  not  to  ^ult  at  the  tlm^ 
of  Iwing  nilersy  bu4  to  contenl  ihenitelveB  witk  swajing 
tho  sceptre  wUbin  aa  narrow  limits  a«  the  public  safeqr 
may  require.  ..TbejF  should  trembly  at  this  fimcdoii  cf 
gloveromeiH,  ^bouU  e^eccise  it  with  self-distni^t^  and  be 
huipbled  by  the  defiMf  of  tbeir  admioistFaiioB. 

I  aw  not  impatiem.  of  la|v.  One  law  I  naTcvence ; 
that  divine,  etefoal  law  wratett  on  the  rational  .soul,  and 
revealed  with  a  cel^st^l  hrigbiaeas  iatbe  wotd  and  Efe 
^of  Jesus  Cb|?utf .  But,  huouin  rulers,  be  tbey  many  or 
/eW)  aro  apt  to  pay  little  heed  to  this  lav.  They  do  not 
#asily  surren()er  to  4  iheir  intctreats  and  arobitioii.  it  b 
jjpthroqed-  ia  pabioata,  and  put  to  silenoe  is  haUs  of  fe* 
•fiction.  Ip  tb^  sphora  of  politica,  even  men  generally 
fjfo^  4i«P^09e  uascnipulously  with  a  |)ure  naoraltty ,  mai 
^i)%onsequieiioe  wo  |iU  have  an  interest  in  the  limstaiioa 
•filupolitical  pow.er< 

g^nSucb  viewa  teaob  ua  thai  one  of  the  first  laaaoiis  to 
J^  taught  to  a  people  in  a  democracy  is  self-iiistnist. 
^TbQy  should  feiro  that  to  rula  ia  the  most  difficuk  work 
Dn  eartb  ;  that  in  all  ages  and  countries  men  have  wak 
undQr  the  temptntionft  and  difficulties  of  the  taak  ;  that 
no  paw^r  is  00  cqffr«»pting  as  poblio  power,  and  that 
none  should  b^  used  wHb  greater  fear. 

By  d^ipQQru^y,  we  iuoders|find  thai  a  people  gorems 
itself ;  ^d  the  primary,  fundamental  act  required  of  a 
people  is,  that  it  shall  lay  such  restraints  on  its  own 
powers  aa  y^iW  give  the  best  security  against  tbeir  abuse. 
This  is  the  highest  purpose  of  a  popular  constitution. 
A  constitution  is  not  merely  a  machinery  for  ascertain- 
ing  ^qd  expressing  a  people's  will,  but  much  more  a 
piovisFon  for  keeping  that  will  within  righteous  bounds. 
It  i$  ,the  ^Pt  of  a  people  imposing  limits  on  itself,  setting 
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guard  OD  its  own  passions,  and  throwing  obstructixis  in 
the  way  of  legislation,  so  as  to  compel  itself  to  pause, 
to  deliberate,  to  hear  aQ  remonstrances,  to  weigh  all 
rights  and  interests,  before  it  acts.  A  cpnstitution  not 
framed  on  these  principles  must  fail  of  its  end.  Now  at 
ibe  present  moment  these  sound  maxims  haf  e  lost  much 
of  their  authority.  The  people,  flattered  into  blind- 
ness, have  forgotten  their  passionateness,  and  proneness 
to  abuse  power.  The  wholesome  restraints  laid  by  the 
present  Constitution  on  popdar  impulse  are  losing  their 
force,  and  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  new  constitutions 
formed  at  the  present  moment  would  want,  more  than 
our  present  national  charter,  the  checks  and  balances 
on  which  safety  depends. 

A  wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  weak,  and  lays 
down  rules  of  life  which  meet  his  peculiar  temptation. 
So  should  a  people  do.  A  people  is  in  danger  from 
fickleness  and  passion.  The  great  evil  to  be  feared  in 
a  popular  government  is  instability,  or  the  sacrifice  of 
great  principles  to  mom^itary  impulses.  A  constitution 
wbich  does  not  apply  checks  and  restraints  to  these  per- 
ils cannot  stand.  Our  present  Constitution  has  many 
wise  provisions  of  this  character.  The  division  of  the 
legislature  into  two  branches,  and  the  forms  which  retard 
legi^tion,  are  of  great  value.  But  what  constitutes  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  the  distinction  of  legislative  cham- 
bers is,  that  the  Senate  has  so  dififerent  a  character  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  ;  that  it  represents  States, 
not  individuals  ;  that  it  is  chosen  by  legislatures,  not  by 
primary  assemblies  ;  and  that  the  term  of  a  senator's 
service  is  three  times  the  length  of  that  of  the  popular 
branch.  The  Senate  is  one  of  the  chief  conservative 
powers  in  the  government.    It  has  two  grand  functions ; 
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one  to  watch  the  rights  of  the  several  States,  and  the 
other,  not  less  important,  to  resist  the  fluctuations  of  the 
popular  branch.  The  Senate  is  a  power  raised  for  a 
time  by  the  people  above  their  own  passions,  that  it 
may  secure  stability  to  the  administration  of  aflTairs. 
Now  this  function  of  the  Senate  has  been  seriously  im* 
paired  by  the  doctrine  of  ^^  Instructions,''  a  doctrine 
destroying  moral  independence,  and  making  the  senator 
a  passive  recipient  of  momentary  impulses  which  it  may 
be  his  highest  duty  to  withstand.  This  doctrine  is  in 
every  view  hurtful.  A  man  in  public  life  should  as  far 
as  possible  be  placed  under  influences  which  give  him 
dignity  of  mind,  self*respect,  and  a  deep  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility. He  should  go  to  the  nation's  council  with  a 
mind  open  to  all  the  light  which  is  concentrated  there, 
to  study  and  promote  the  broad  interests  of  the  nation. 
He  is  not  to  work  as  a  mere  tool,  to  be  an  echo  of  the 
varying  voices  at  a  distance,  but  to  do  what  seems  to 
him  right,  and  to  answer  to  his  constituents  for  his  con- 
duct at  the  appointed  hour  for  yielding  up  bis  trust. 
Yet  were  new  institutions  to  be  framed  at  this  moment, 
would  not  the  people  forget  the  restraint  which  they 
should  impose  on  themselves,  and  the  respect  due  to 
their  delegates  ?  and,  from  attaching  a  foolish  self-im* 
portance  to  the  act  of  governing,  would  they  not  give  to 
their  momentary  feelings  more  and  more  the  coodoct 
of  public  aflkirs  ? 

The  Constitution  contains  another  provision  of  wise 
self-distrust  on  the  part  of  the  people,  in  the  power  of 
the  veto  intrusted  to  the  President.  The  President  is 
the  only  representative  of  the  people's  unity.  He  is  the 
bead  of  the  nation.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  Districts 
or  States,  but  to  look  with  an  equal  eye  on  the  whole 
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country.  To  him  is  intrusted  a  limifed  negative  on  the 
two  chambers,  a  negative  not  simply  designed  to  guard 
bis  own  power  from  encroachment,  but  to  correct  par- 
tial legislation,  and  to  be  a  barrier  against  invasions  of 
the  Constitution  by  extensive  combinations  of  interest  or 
ambition.  Every  department  should  be  a  check  on 
l^slation  ;  but  this  salutary  power  there  is  a  disposition 
to  wrest  from  the  Executive,  and  it  would  hardly  find 
a  place  in  a  new  confederacy. 

The  grand  restraining,  conservative  power  of  the  state 
remains  to  be  mentioned  ;  it  is  the  Judiciary.  This  is 
worth  more  to  the  people  than  any  other  department. 
The  impartial  administration  of  a  good  code  of  laws  is 
die  grand  result,  the  paramount  good,  to  which  all  po- 
litical  arrangements  should  be  subordinate.  The  reign 
of  justice,  which  is  the  reign  of  rights  and  liberty,  is 
the  great  boon  we  should  ask  from  the  state.  The  ju- 
dicial b  the  highest  function.  The  Chief  Justice  should 
rank  before  King  or  President.  The  pomp  of  a  palace 
may  be  dispensed  with ;  but  every  imposing  solemnity 
consistent  with  the  simplicity  of  our  manners  should  be 
combined  in  the  hall  where  the  laws  which  secure  every 
man's  rights  are  administered.  To  accomplish  the  great 
end  of  government,  nothing  is  so  important  as  to  secure 
the  impartiality  and  moral  independence  of  judges  ; 
and  for  this  end  they  should  be  appointed  for  life,  sub- 
ject to  removal  only  for  violation  of  duty.  This  is  es- 
sential. A  judge  should  not  hang  on  the  smiles  of  king 
or  people.  In  him  the  people  should  erect  a  power 
above  their  own  temporary  will.  There  ought  to  be 
in  the  state  something  to  represent  the  majesty  of  that 
stable,  everlasting  law  to  which  all  alike  should  bow ; 
some  power  above  the  sordid  interests,  and  aloof  from 
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ihf  9tn«ggl«9  and  iiitriguos  of  ordinary  puUi^  life,  lie 
dep^dence  of  ibe  judge  oo  the  breath  of  party  or  ib? 
flaetipg  passions  of  the  people  is  a  deformity  ia  ibe 
state^  fof  whicb  m  other  excellence  i^  popular  iiiAii^h 
liooa  can  maket  ooQipeosatioo.  The  grand^(  sprciacb 
in  this  country  i$  ibe  judiciary  power,  raised  ly  H^ 
peo(^  tA  jiidRpeiidfyice  of  partiea  ^nd  leq^raiy  lawc- 
itiesy  taUng.  as  its  firsi  gyide  tbe  national  cbarM^jt^e 
fundamental  law,  which  no  parties  cait  im^t  wbicb 
•tandaJikie  a  rock  wii^K  the  flMctuaticuiis  pCojiinioMi  tod 
determining  by  thi^  tbe  validity  of  the  bwa  eoac^  bj 
Iranaieitt  legiflaiuir^n  Here  ip  the  coiiaervatiye  elene«t 
of  thei  couolry.  Yet  it  W  seriousjly  prppioaed  xq  ^^strqj 
tbe  independeqffe  «f  the  jodiiowy  power,  to  va^  ^ 
judge  a  pensimw  W  par^y,  by  making  the  o^ipe  ^• 
live  for  a  limMod  tii^e ;  and  it  is  not  ii9p9ssibl6|  tba^  tbis 
pen^cious  feaMre  q^gbt  he  in^pr^s^i^  qq.  pf^w  ^nsfi^i^iim 
which  migbl  Spring  up  at  the  F^^e^^f  time* 

Th^s  languege.  wi V  not  win  910  the  najn^  pf  Peqiiocrat 
But  I  am  9Pt  anxiQV9  %o  h^ar  aiqr  name  ktfo  wbicb 
Ooyernment  m^rs  asi  <he  great  idea.  IVan^asKitle 
governmem  as  consi^  with  safety  |p  the  rights  of  all. 
I  wish  the  people  to  govqm  no  farther  than  tbey  fl9ust* 
I  wish  them  to  place  all  checks  Q^  the  }egifilatitfe  wbicb 
consist  with  its  efficiency*  I  honor  the  passion  for 
power  and  rule  as  iM^le  in  the  people  as  in  a  king.  It 
is  a  vicious  principle,  exist  where  it  may.  If  by  de* 
mocracy  be  meant  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  hj  ^ 
people  under  all  those  provisions  and  self-imposed  re- 
straints which  tend  most  to  secure  equal  laws  and  tbe 
rights  of  each  and  all,  then  I  shall  be  proud  to  bear  its 
name.  But  the  urxfette^red  multitude  is  not  dear^  to 
loe  than  tbe  unfettered  king.     Ai^d  yet  at  the  present 
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It  ihcre  is  a  teDdeacy  to  remoTe  the  reatrainls  on 
wbich  the  wise  and  rigfiteous  exertion  of  the  people's 
power  depends. 

The  sum  of  what  I  have  wished  to  say  is,  that  the 
union  of  these  States  should,  if  possible,  be  kept  invio- 
late, on  the  ground  of  the  immense  difficulty  of  con- 
atruQling  new  eonfedeiacies  and  new  goveraments.  The 
pieseat  state  of  men's  minds  is  not  favoraUe  to  this 
most  afdneus  task*  Other  consideratiOBS  might  he  urged 
agaiast  disunion.  But  in  aU  this  I  do  not  mean  that 
union  is  to  be  held  fast  at  whatever  cost.  Vast  sacrffices 
abouM  he  made  to  it,  but  not  the  sacrifice  of  duty.  For 
one,  I  do  not  wish  it  to  continue,  if,  after  earnest,  fiutb- 
fiil  effort,  the  truth  shoukj  he  auide  clear,  that  the  Free 
Stales  are  not  to  be  absolved  from  pving  aiq>poit  to 
akverj.  Betler  that  we  should  pa^t,  than  be  Ae  poliee 
of  the  alave4iQkler,  tbaii  fight  his  battles,  than  wage 
wtar  to  uphold  aiQk  oppressive  institutioD. 

So  I  say^  let  the  Union  be  cfissevered  rather  than  re- 
ceive IWaaa  iolo  the  confederacy.  This  measure,  be- 
sides enlaiKBg  on  us  evils  of  aU  sorts,  would  have  for  its 
chief  end  to  bring  the  whole  country  under  the  slav^ 
power,  to  make  the  general  gaveroment  the  agent  of 
slavery  ;  and  this  we  are  bound  to  resist  at  all  haiards. 
The  Free  Sftalea  should  declare  that  the  very  act  of  ad- 
aiittieg  Texas  will  be  construed  as  a  dissolution  of  the 

Union. 

#  ^^ 

This  act  would  be  unconstituiional.  The  authors  of 
the  ConstitutiQiii  never  dreamed  of  conferring  ^  power 
on  Congress  to  attach  a  foreign  nation  to  the  country, 
and  so  to  destroy  entirely  the  original  balance  of  power. 
It  is  true,  that  the  people  ac^esced  m  the  adnussion 
of  Loivsiana  to  the  Union  by  trea^  ;  but  the  neeessi^ 
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of  the  case  reconciled  them  to  that  dangerous  precedeM. 
It  was  understood,  that,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  by  nego- 
tiation or  war,  the  Western  States  would  and  musi  pos- 
sess themselves  of  the  Mississippi  and  New  Orleans. 
This  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  life  or  death  ;  and 
therefore  the  people  allowed  this  great  inroad  to  lake 
place  in  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  union,  without 
the  appeal  which  ought  to  have  been  made  to  the  several 
State  sovereignties.  But  no  such  necessity  now  exists, 
and  a  like  action  of  Congress  ought  to  be  repelled  as 
gross  usurpation. 

We  are  always  in  danger  of  excessive  jealousy  in 
judging  of  the  motives  of  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
this  remark  may  apply  to  the  present  case.  The  South, 
if  true  to  its  own  mterests,  would  see  in  Texas  a  rival 
rather  than  an  ally  ;  but  at  the  North  it  is  suspected 
that  political  motives  outweigh  the  eoonomical.  It  b 
suspected  that  the  desire  of  annexing  Texas  has  been 
whetted  by  the  disclosures  of  the  last  census  as  to  the 
increase  of  population  and  wealth  at  the  North.  The 
South,  it  is  said,  means  to  balance  the  Free  States  by 
adding  a  new  empire  to  the  confederacy.  But  on  this 
point  our  slave-holding  brethren  need  not  be  anxious. 
Without  Texas,  the  South  will  have  very  much  its  own 
way,  and  will  continue  to  exert  a  disproportionate  inAo- 
ence  over  public  afiairs.  It  has  within  itself  elements 
of  political  power  more  efficient  than  ours.  The  Soudi 
has  abler  politicians,  and  almost  necessarily,  because  its 
most  opulent  class  make  politics  the  business  of  life. 
The  North  may  send  wiser  statesmen  to  Congress,  but 
not  men  to  marshal  and  govern  parties,  not  political 
leaders.  The  South  surpasses  us,  not  in  true  eloquence, 
which  is  little  known  anywhere,  but  in  prompt,  bold 
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■peech,  a  superiority  due  not  only  to  greater  ardor  of 
feeling,  but  to  a  state  of  society  encouraging  the  babit, 
and  stimulating  by  constant  action  the  faculty  of  free 
and  strong  utterance  on  political  subjects ;  and  such  elo- 
quence is  no  mean  power  in  popular  bodies.  The 
South  has  a  bolder  and  more  unscrupulous  character, 
for  which  the  caution  and  prudence  of  the  North  are 
not  a  match.  Once  more,  it  has  union,  common'  feel- 
ing, a  peculiar  bond  in  slavery,  to  which  the  divided 
North  can  make  no  adequate  opposition.  At  the  North 
politics  occupy  a  second  place  in  men's  minds.  Even 
in  what  we  call  seasons  of  public  excitement  the  people 
think  more  of  private  business  than  of  public  affairs. 
We  think  more  of  property  than  of  political  power ; 
and  this,  indeed,  is  the  natural  restdt  of  free  institutions. 
Under  these  political  pofwer  is  not  suffered  to  accumu- 
late in  a  few  hands,  but  is  distributed  in  minute  portions  ; 
and  even  when  thus  limited,  it  is  not  permitted  to  en- 
dure, but  passes  in  quick  rotation  from  man  to  man. 
Of  consequence,  it  is  an  inferior  good  to  property. 
Kvery  wise  man  among  us  looks  on  property  as  a  more 
sure  and  lasting  possession  to  himself  and  his  family,  as 
conferring  more  ability  to  do  good,  to  gratify  generous 
and  refined  tastes,'than  the  possession  of  political  power. 
In  the  South  an  unnatural  state  of  things  turns  men's 
thoughts  to  political  ascendancy ;  but  in  the  Free  States 
men  think  little  of  it.  Property  is  the  good  for  which 
they  toil  perseveringly  from  morning  to  night.  Even 
the  political  partisan  among  us  has  an  eye  to  property, 
and  seeks  office  as  the  best,  perhaps  only  way  of  sub- 
sistence. In  this  state  of  things,  the  South  has  little  to 
fear  from  the  North.  For  one  thing  we  may  contend, 
tliat  is,  for  a  tariff,  for  protection  to  our  moneyed  ui* 
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teresti ;  but  if  we  rnaj  be  left  to  work  end  thrite,  we 
diell  not  qiitrrel  for  power. 

The  little  sensibility  at  the  North  to  the  present  more* 
inents  on  the  subject  of  Texas  is  the  best  cckRimentai/ 
on  the  spirit  of  ibe  Free  States.  That  the  South 
should  be  suArqd  to  ihiak  br  m  raomeBt  of  mUSof  a 
great  countijr  to  the  Unked  States  for  the  sake  of 
fCtengthening  skverj  dcmonstraleB  an  absence  of  wise 
poikieal  jealousy  at  the  North  lo  which  no  patalld  caa 
be  (bund  in  liuroaR  kialory. 

The  anion  of  Texas  to  us  must  be  an  unmixed  ev3. 
We  do  not  need  it  on  a  sinf^e  account.  We  are  already 
too  htfge.  The  machine  of  government  hardly  creeps 
on  under  the  wf  i^  of  so  many  direrse  bterests  aad 
such  complex  functioofl  as  burden  it  now.  Our  owe 
natural  inereoe  is  already  too  rapid.  New  States  are 
springing  up  too  fast ;  for  in  these  there  must  existi 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  an  excess  of  adventurous, 
daring  spirits,  whose  influence  over  the  government  can- 
not hut  be  perilous  for  a  time  ;  and  it  is  madness  to  add 
to  us  a  new  nation  to  increase  the  wild  impulses,  the 
half  civilfaBed  forees,  which  now  mingle  with  our  national 
legislation. 

To  unite  with  Texas  would  be  lo  identify  ourselves 
with  a  mighty  wrong  ;  for  such  was  the  seixure  of  that 
province  by  a  horde  of  adventurers.  It  would  be  to 
insure  the  predominance  of  the  slave-power,  to  make 
slavery  a  chief  nalicmal  interest,  and  to  pledge  us  to  the 
continually  increasing  prostitution  of  the  national  power 
to  its  support.  It  would  be  to  begb  a  career  of  eo* 
croachment  on  Mexico  which  would  corrupt  and  dis- 
honor us,  would  complicate  and  disturb  the  movements 
ef  government,  would  create  a  wastefiil  patronage,  and 
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enhrge  our  milkary  esltblishiiMDts*  It  would  be  to 
plunge  us  ioto  war,  not  onij.  with  Moxieo,  but  with 
roreigo  poweps,  which  will  not  quiotly  leave  us  to  add 
the  Qulf  of  Miaxieo  to  our  vaai  strte^  oi  tarrisory  along 
the  Adantio  coast. 

To  unite  Toxaa  ^  ounalvas  would  be  to  desuoy  our 
preaeot  uni^  aa  a  people^  to  sow  mem  aeeds  of  jealmisy. 
It  would  be*  «o  spread  beyond  bohnda  tfae  space  over 
which  tb^  national  anpa  noai  be  extended ;  to  piesent 
new  poipta  of  attack  anid  new  leasoas  for  assault,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  iaqpaw  tfae  enesgy  to  Resist  them*  Can 
the  Free  States  consent  to  pour  out  their  treasure  and 
blood  like  water  io  order  to  defend  ag^nst  Mexico  and 
bet  EoropefUi  protectors  th^  slave-lrodden  iohls  of  4it* 
tent  Texas  f  Would  the  Soath  be  prompt  to  exhaust 
kaelf  for  the  annexation  to  this  country  of  the  vast  Brit* 
tab  possessioaA  of  the  North  ?  Is  it  ready  to  pledge  itself 
to  carry  the  **star-apan^d  banner''  to  the  pole,  in  ex* 
change  for  our  readiness  to  carry  slavery  to  Dari^n? 
There  must  be  some  fixed  limits  to  our  country.  We 
at  the  North  do  not  ask  for  Canada.  We  would  not,  I 
hope,  accept  it  as  a  gift ;  for  we  could  not  rule  it  welL 
And  is  the  country  to  spread  itself  in  one  direction 
alone  ?  Are  ^e  willing  to  place  ourselves  under  the  rule 
of  adventurers  whom  a  resdess  spirit  or  a  dread  of  jpia* 
tiee  drives  to  Texas?  What  possible  boon  can  we 
gaiii  ?  The  Free  States  are  not  only  wanting  in  com* 
mon  wisdom,  but  io  those  instincts  by  which  other  com- 
munities shrink  from  connexions  that  diminish  their  im- 
portance and  neutralize  their  power.  We  shall  deserve 
to  be  put  under  guardianship,  if  we  receive  Texas  to  our 
embrace.  Such  suicidal  policy  would  place  us  among 
those  whom  ^^6od  infatuates  before  he  destroys." 

30* 
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I  have  now  spoken  of  the  National  Union,  and  of  the 
danger  to  which  it  is  exposed.  The  duty  of  the  Free 
States  is,  to  keep  their  attachment  to  it  unimpaired  by 
local  partialities,  jealousies,  and  dislikes,  bjr  supposed 
inequalities  of  benefits  or  burdens,  or  by  the  want  of  self- 
restraint  manifested  in  the  other  part  of  the  countiy. 
They  cannot,  howerer,  but  see  and  feel  one  immense 
deduction  from  its  blessings.  They  are  bound  by  it  to 
gt7e  a  d^ree  of  sanction  and  support  to  slaveiy,  and  ais 
threatened  with  the  annexation  of  another  countiy  to  our 
own  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  this  institation. 
Their  duty  is,  to  insist  on  release  from  all  obligations, 
and  on  security  against  all  connexions,  which  do  or  may 
require  them  to  uphold  a  system  which  they  condemn. 
No  blessings  of  the  Union  can  be  a  compensation  for 
taking  part  in  the  enslaving  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  nor 
ought  this  bond  to  b^  perpetuated,  if  experience  shaO 
demonstrate  that  it  can  only  continue  through  our  par^ 
ticipation  in  wrong-doing.  To  this  conviction  the  Free 
States  are  tending  ;  and  in  this  view  their  present  sttbse^ 
viency  to  the  interests  of  slavery  is  more  endurable. 

I  proceed,  in  the  last  place,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  Duties  of  the  Free  States  as  to  a  subject  of  infinite 
importance,  the  subject  of  War.  To  add  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  country,  a  war-cry  is  raised  ;  and  a  person 
unaccustomed  to  the  recklessness  with  which  the  pas- 
sions of  the  moment  break  out  among  us  in  conversatioo 
and  the  newspapers  would  imagine  that  we  were  on  the 
brink  of  a  conflict  with  the  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth.  That  we  are  indeed  to  fight  cannot  easily  be 
believed.  That  two  nations  of  a  common  origin,  having 
BO  many  common  interests,  united  bv  so  many  bonds, 
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speaking  one  language,  breathing  the  same  free  spirit, 
Aolding  the  same  faith,  to  whom  war  can  bring  no  good, 
and  on  whom  it  must  inflict  terrible  evils  ;  that  such  na- 
tions should  expose  themselves  and  the  cirilized  world 
to  the  chances,  crimes,  and  miseries  of  war,  for  the  set- 
tlement of  questions  which  may  be  adjusted  honorably 
and  speedily  by  arbitration ;  this  implies  such  an  absence 
of  common  sense,  as  well  as  of  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciple, that,  bad  as  the  world  is,  one  can  hardly  believe, 
"Mrithout  actual  vision,  that  such  a  result  can  take  place. 
Yet  the  history  of  the  world,  made  up  of  war,  teaches  us 
that  we  may  be  too  secure  ;  and  no  excitement  of  war^ 
like  feeling  should  pass  without  a  word  of  warning. 

In  speaking  of  our  duties  on  this  subject  I  can  use 
but  one  language,  that  of  Christianity.  I  do  believe  that 
Christianity  was  meant  to  be  a  law  for  society,  meant 
to  act  on  nations  ;  and,  however  I  may  be  smiled  at  for 
my  ignorance  of  men  and  things,  I  can  propose  no  stand- 
ard of  action  to  individuals  or  communities  but  the  law 
of  Christ,  the  law  of  Eternal  Rectitude,  the  law,  not 
only  of  this  nation,  but  of  all  worlds. 

The  great  duty  of  God's  children  is,  to  love  one  an- 
other. This  duty  on  earth  takes  the  name  and  form  of 
the  law  of  humanity.  We  are  to  recognize  all  men  as 
brethren,  no  matter  where  bom,  or  under  what  sky,  or 
institution,  or  religion,  they  may  live.  Every  man  be- 
longs to  the  race,  and  owes  a  duty  to  mankind.  Every 
nation  belongs  to  the  family  of  nations,  and  is  to  desire 
the  good  of  all.  Nations  are  to  love  one  another.  It 
is  tme  that  they  usually  adopt  towards  one  another  prin- 
ciples of  undisguised  selfishness,  and  glory  in  successful 
violence  or  fraud.  But  the  great  law  of  humanity  is  un- 
repealed.    Men  cannot  vote  this  out  of  the  universe  by 
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jieohmation.  The  CbristitB  pDaospli,  ^^Do  tm  odiBit 
AS  ypu  va^Ad  ibey  shouM  do  to  you^"  ^^Love  your 
neighbour  as  yoimeir^''  /^Loifa  your  eiMoiieS)"  appfy 
10  MtioBs  at  woU  as  ipdiyUbttls.  A  iiaMn  Kenouaciog 
llienfi  is  a  heathen,  rM  a  ^^hiistiap  aation.  Men  caonoc 
by  conabiniog  tbaiBsehrQa  into  nanrpver  or  larger  soeia- 
ties  sever  the  meredt  klaaaed  hand  which  jdoa  ibem  lo 
their  kin4  An  evil  nation^Jike  an  qvU  aaaiay  may,  n- 
deed,  he  wJlhstood,  bMt  nol  ia  halrad  and  ra? eBge.  The 
law  of  bumaiMty  mnat  reigo  orer  tbe  aaaenioD  of  idl  hu- 
man rigbt3r  The  vindkllvef  unforgivii^  apirk  which 
preyaila  in  (he  earth  aaeat  yield  lo  the  Biild>  iaiqpartial 
spirit  q[  J?si«s  Cbriau 

I  know  thai.tbese  pripcij^  wiU  reoeife  btle  hearty 
anaeou  Muliitpdes  who  profess  to  bdiere  in  Christ 
.have  np  faiih  in  |be  afficacy  of  hia  apirii,  or  in  the  ac- 
jcomplishfoeol  of  that  nageneratiqg  work  wtuoh  be  cano 
lo  accomplisb.  There  is  a  worse  skepticism  than  wfasc 
passes  under  the  name  of  infidelity,  a  skepliciam  as  to 
tbe  reality  and  the  power  of  moral  and  Christian  troth ; 
and  accordingly  a  maa  who  calls  on  a  nation  to  bredie 
gireai  family  of  which  it  is  a  part,  to  desire  ibe  weal  and 
the  progress  of  the  racO).  to  blend  its  own  interests  widi 
tbe  buerests  of  all,  to  wish  well  to  its  fieies,  miist  pass 
fer  a  visionary,  perhaps  in  war  would  he  called  a  traitor. 
The  first  teacher  of  Universal  Love  was  nailed  to  the 
cross  for  withstanding  the  national  qpirit,  hopes,  and  pre- 
judices of  Judea.  His  followers,  in  these  better  days, 
escape  witb  silent  derision  or  neglect. 

It  is  a  painful  thought,  that  our  relations  to  fiareiga 
countries  are  determined  chiefly  by  men  who  are  signally 
wanting  in  reverence  for  tlie  bw  of  Christ,  the  law  of 
bmnanity.    Should  we  repair  to  the  seat  of  government} 
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and  HsleD  t9  the  debtles  of  Congress,  we  siiouM  leeni 
tbet  the  ascendant  influence  belongs  to  neo  wfao  have  no 
oooprebensioa  of  the  aaikl  and  generous  spirit  of  our  re* 
ligien ;  who  exult  in  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  a 
qiuok  sense  of  honor,  which  means  a  promptness  to  re- 
sent, and  a  spirit  of  vengeance.  And  shall  Christians 
imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  brethren  at  the 
Udding  of  such  men  ? 

At  this  monsent  our  chief  exposure  to  war  arises  from 
sensibility  to  what  is  called  the  honor  of  the  nation.  A 
natioB  cannot,  indeed,  be  too  jealous  of  its  honor.  But, 
unbappity,.  km  comflMinities  know  what  this  means* 
There  is  but  one  true  honor  for  osen  or  nations.  This 
oonabts  io  impartial  justice  and  generosity  ;  in  aetng  up 
fearlesdy  to  a  high  standard  of  Right.  The  muilitude 
of  men  place  it  chiefly  in  courage  ;  and  in  this,  as  in  all 
pc^pulsr  delusions,  there  is  a  glimpse  c^  truth.  Couragis 
in  an  essential  element  of  true  honor.  A  nation  or  an 
individual  without  it  is  nothing  worth.  Aksiost  any  thing 
is  better  than  a  craven  spirit.  Better  be  slaughtered 
than  be  cowardly  and  tame.  What  is  the  teaching  of 
Christianity  but  that  we  must  be  ready  at  any  moment 
to  lay  down  life  for  truth,  humanity,  and  virtue  ?  All 
the  virtues  are  naturally  brave.  The  just  and  disinter- 
ested man  dreads  nothing  that  man  can  do  to  him.  But 
courage  standing  alom,  animal  courage,  the  courage  of 
the  tobber,  (Hrate,  or  dudlist,  tUs  has  oo  honor*  This 
only  proves  that  bad  passions  are  strong  enough  to  con- 
quer the  passion  of  fear.  Tet  this  low  courage  is  that 
of  which  nations  chiefly  boast,  and  in  which  they  make 
tbeir  honor  to  consist. 

Were  the  spirit  of  justice  and  humanity  to  pervade 
this  country,  we  could  not  be  eoily  driven  mto  war* 
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England  and  Mexico,  the  countries  with  which  we  are 
in  danger  of  being  embroiled,  have  an  interest  in  peace. 
The  questions  on  which  we  are  at  issue  touch  no  vital 
point,  no  essential  interest  or  right,  which  we  may  not 
put  to  hazard  ;  and  consequently  they  are  such  as  may 
and  ought  to  be  left  to  arbitration. 

There  has  of  late  been  a  cry  of  war  with  Mexico ; 
and  yet,  if  the  facts  are  correctly  stated  in  the  papers,  a 
more  unjust  war  cannot  be  conceived.  It  seems  that  a 
band  of  Texans  entered  the  territory  of  Mexico  during 
a  state  of  war  between  the  two  countries.  They  entered 
it  armed.  They  were  met  and  conquered  by  a  Mexican 
force  ;  and  certain  American  citizens,  found  in  the  num* 
ber,  were  seized  and  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  Thb 
is  pronounced  an  injury  which  the  nation  is  bound  to  re- 
sent. We  are  told  that  the  band  in  which  the  Amen- 
cans  were  found  was  engaged  in  a  trading,  not  a  military 
expedition.  Such  a  statement  is,  of  course,  very  sus- 
picious ;  but  allow  it  to  be  true.  Must  not  the  entrance 
of  an  armed  band  from  one  belligerent  country  into  the 
other  be  regarded  as  a  hostile  invasion  ?  Must  not  a 
citizen  of  a  neutral  state,  if  found  in  this  armed  compa- 
ny, be  considered  as  a  party  to  the  invasion  ?  Has  be 
not,  with  eyes  open,  engaged  in  an  expedition  which  can- 
not but  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  war  ?  That  our  nation 
should  demand  the  restoration  of  such  a  person  as  a  right, 
which  must  not  be  denied  without  the  hazard  of  a  war, 
would  seem  to  show  that  we  have  studied  international 
law  in  a  new  edition,  revised  and  corrected  for  our 
special  benefit.  It  !s  the  weakness  of  Mexico  which 
encourages  these  freedoms  on  our  part.  Yet  their 
weakness  is  a  claim  on  our  compassion.  We  oi^ht  to 
N^      look  on  that  distracted  country  as  an  older  brother  oa  a 
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yward  child,  and  should  blush  to  mtke  our  strength 
a  f^round  for  aggression. 

There  is  another  ground,  we  are  told,  for  war  with 
Mexico.  She  has  treated  our  citizens  cruelly,  as  well 
as  made  th^  prisoners  of  war.  She  has  condemned 
them  to  ignominious  labor  in  the  streets.  This  is  not 
unlikely.  Mexico  sets  up  no  pretension  to  signal  hu- 
manity, nor  has  it  been  fostered  by  her  history.  Per- 
haps, however,  she  is  only  following,  with  some  exagger- 
ations, the  example  of  Texas  ;  for  after  the  great  victory 
of  San  Jacinto  we  were  told  that  the  Texans  set  their 
prisoners  to  work.  At  the  worst,  here  is  no  cause  for 
war.  K  an  American  choose  to  take  part  in  the  hostile 
iDOvements  of  another  nation,  he  must  share  the  fate  of 
its  citizens.  If  Mexico  indeed  practises  cruelties  to- 
wards her  prisoners,  of  whatever  country,  we  are  bound 
by  the  law  of  humanity  to  remonstrate  against  them  ; 
but  we  must  not  fight  to  reform  her.  The  truth,  how- 
ever, is,  that  we  can  place  no  great  reliance  on  what  we 
hear  of  Mexican  cruelty.  The  press  of  Texas  and  the 
South,  in  its  anxiety  to  involve  us  in  war  with  that  coun- 
try, does  not  speak  under  oath.  In  truth,  no  part  of 
our  country  seems  to  think  of  Mexico  as  having  the 
rights  of  a  sovereign  state.  We  hear  the  politician  in 
higli  places  exhorting  us  to  take  part  in  raising  ^*  the 
single  Star  of  Texas  "  above  the  city  of  Montezuma, 
and  to  gorge  ourselves  with  the  plunder  of  her  churches  ; 
and  we  see  armed  bands  from  the  South  hurrying  in 
time  of  peace  towards  that  devoted  land,  to  realize  these 
dreams  of  unprincipled  cupidity.  That  Mexico  is  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning,  that  she  is  as  just  as  her 
foes,  one  can  hardly  help  believing. 

We  proceed  to  consider  our  difficulties  with  Great 
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BrilHD)  whicli  «•  imiiKnEMis  enou^  to  ikmi  w§s  bm 
which  are  all  of  a  character  to  admit  afbicratioii*  The 
firat  is  die  Nonkttaat  baimdarir  qoestioii.  Tbb,  indeed, 
may  be  said  to  be  settled  in  the  loieds  of  the  people. 
As  a  people,  we  hate  no  doubt  that  the  letter  of  the 
treaty  marks  oot  the  lioe  oa  nAick  we  ktsist.  Ths 
great  majoffity  aisa  believe  that  Eogland  insists  oo  cnotb- 
er,  DOt  from  respect  for  the  stipidations  of  the  irsatr, 
but  because  she  needs  it  to  secure  a  oomamnkwiion  be- 
tween her  various  provinces.  The  land,  then,  is  ItgJtj 
ours,  and  ought  not  to  be  surrendered  to  any  finrce. 
Bot  in  this,  as  in  other  casesi  w^  are  bonnd  by  fiin  hw 
of  hoaianity  to  look  beyond  the  letter  of  stipdationsv  is 
ihqaire,  oot  for  legaiy  but  for  moral  r^bt,  nod  to  oot  op 
to  the  principles  of  no  enlarged  justieo  and  benevolence. 
The  territory  chimed  by  England  is  of  great  importanos 
to  her ;  of  none,  comparatively,  to  us  ;  and  we  know, 
that,  when  the  treaty  was  framed,  no  thought  existed  oo 
either  side  of  carrying  the  line  so  far  to  the  Nordi  as  te 
obstruct  the  free  and  safe  communication'  between  her 
piovinoes.  The  country  was  then  uneq>lorocL  The 
precise  effect  of  the  stipulation  could  net  be  foreseen. 
It  was  intended  to  secure  a  boundary  -advantageous  to 
both  parties*  Under  these  circumstances  the  law  of 
equity  and  humanity  demands  that  Great  Britain  be  put 
in  possession  of  the  territory  needed  to  coooect  her 
provinces  tcf  ether.  Had  nations  risen  at  all  to  die  ides 
of  generosity  in  their  mutual  dealings,  this  country  might 
be  advised  to  present  to  England  the  land  sbo  needs. 
But  prudence  will  stop  at  the  suggestion,  that  we  oaiiit 
to  oflbr  it  to  her  on  terms  which  impartial  men  may 
pronounce  just.  And  in  doing  this  we  shotdd  not  mere- 
ly consult  equity  and  honor,  but  our  best  interest.    It 
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is  the  iDterest  of  a  nttion  to  establisb,  on  all  aides, 
boundaries  which  will  be  satisfactory  alike  to  itself  and 
its  aeighbours.  This  is  almost  essential  to  enduring 
peace«  Wars  have  been  waged  without  number  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  the  scattered  provinces  of  a  counoy, 
of  giving  it  compactnessi  unity,  and  the  means  of  com* 
'manicaiion,  A  nation  prizing  peace  should  remove  the 
irritations  growing  out  of  unnatural  boundaries  ;  and  this 
we  can  do  in  the  present  case  without  a  sacrifice. 

According  to  these  views  one  of  the  most  unwise 
measures  ever  adopted  in  this  country  was  the  rejection 
of  the  award  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  A  better 
award  could  not  have  been  given.  It  ceded  for  us  what 
a  wise  policy  teaches  us  to  surrender,  gave  us  a  natural 
boundary,  and  gave  us  compensation  for  the  territory  to 
be  surrendered.  K  now  some  friendly  power  would  by 
its  mediation  effectually  recommend  to  the  two  coun- 
tries this  award  as  the  true  interest  of  both,  it  would 
render  sigpial  service  to  justice  and  humanity. 

SliU,  it  is  true  that  the  territory  that  we  claim  is  ours. 
The  bargain  made  by  England  was  a  hard  one ;  but  an 
honest  man  does  not  on  this  account  shrink  from  his 
contract ;  nor  can  Enghind  lay  hands  on  what  she  un- 
wisely surrendered,  without  breach  of  faith,  without 
committii^  herself  to  an  unrighteous  war. 

A  way  of  compromise  in  a  case  like  this  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  honest  and  friendly  nations.  For  example,  let 
impartial  and  intelligent  commissioners,  agreed  to  by 
both  countries,  repair  to  the  disputed  territory  with  the 
treaty  in  their  bands,  and  with  the  surveys  made  by  the 
two  governments ;  and  let  them  go  with  full  authority  to 
determine  the  line  which  the  treaty  prescribes,  to  draw 
another  line,  if  such  shall   seem  to  them  required  by 
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principles  of  equity,  ot  hy  the  true  kkteretts  of  kolk 
countries,  ttnd  to  make  ample  compensation  to  the  na- 
tion which  sbdl  reHnquish  part  of  its  terriHtfy.  It  b 
believed,  that,  generaHy  speaking,  men  of  diatiogushed 
honor,  integrity,  And  ability  would  execute  ar  trast  of 
thiii  nature  iMt^  wisely,  impanklly,  and  apeedi^  thm  a 
third  gotemment,  lind  that  the  employment  ct  stack 
Would  fiiciltUite  th^  tatettston  of  arbitrfttkMi  to  a  greater 
variety  df  Ca^es  than  can  c^asity  be  comprehended  tinder 
the  present  system.  I  have  togge&ted  one  mode  of 
compromise.  Others  and  bettef  may  be  derised,  if  the 
parties  WiD  approach  the  difficulty  In  a  spirit  6f  peeee. 

He  case  of  die  Cast>l!ne  neit  presents  it»df«  la 
this  case  our  territory  was  undoubtedly  violated  by  Eng- 
land. But  the  question  arises,  whether  nothing  joidfied 
or  mitigated  the  violation.  According  to  the  bw  of  na- 
tions, when  a  govetument  is  unable  to  restrain  its  sub- 
jects from  continued  acts  of  hostility  towards  a  neu;lh 
bouring  state,  this  state  is  authorized  to  take  the  defence 
of  its  rights  into  its  own  hands,  and  may  ^iter  the  tetri- 
toty  of  the  former  power  whh  sueli  a  Ibrce  as  may  be 
fequli^  to  secure  itself  against  aggression.  The  qnes^ 
tion  i^.  Did  such  a  stite  of  things  exiM  on  the  Cana- 
dian frontier  i  That  we  Americans,  if  placed  m  die 
condition  of  the  English,  wouM  have  done  aa  they  did 
admits  Kttle  doubt.  Thb^  indeed,  h  no  justification  of 
the  act ;  for  both  nations  in  this  condition  would  act 
more  from  impulse  than  reason.  But  it  shows  ua  that 
the  question  is  a  complicated  one ;  such  e  question  as 
even  well-disposed  nations  cennot  easily  settle  by  n^o- 
tiation,  and  which  may  and  ought  to  be  comimtted  to  an 
impartial  umpire. 

I  Will  advert  to  one  more  difficulty  between  this 
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irjr  ibd  Eogland)  which  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
subject  of  this  Tract.  I  refer  to  the  question,  whether 
Kngknd  may  visit  our  Teasels  to  ascertain  tlieir  nation* 
ality,  in  cases  where  the  American  flag  is  suspected  of 
being  used  by  foreigners  for  the  prosecution  of  the  slave- 
trade.  On  this  subject  we  have  two  duties  to  perform. 
One  is,  to  protect  our  commerce  against  claims  on  the 
part  of  other  nations,  which  may  silently  be  extended, 
and  may  expose  it  to  interference  and  hinderance  injuri- 
ous alike  to  our  honor  and  prosperity.  The  other,  not 
less  clear  and  urgent,  is,  to  afford  effectual  assistance  to 
the  great  struggle  oi  European  nations  for  the  suppres- 
sion  of  the  slave-trade,  and  especially  to  prevent  our 
flag  from  being  made  a  cover  for  the  nefarious  traffic. 
These  are  two  duties  which  we  can  and  mtist  reconcile. 
We  must  not  say  that  the  slave-trade  is  to  be  left  to  it- 
self, and  that  we  have  no  obligation  to  take  part  in  its 
abolition.  We  cannot  without  shame  and  guilt  stand 
neutral  in  this  war.  The  slave-trade  is  an  enormous 
crime,  a  terrible  outrage  on  humanity,  an  accumulation 
of  unperaDeled  wrongs  and  woes,  and  the  civilised  world 
is  waking  up  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  Every  nation  is 
bound  by  the  hw  of  humanity  to  give  its  sympathies, 
prayers,  and  cooperation  to  this  work.  Even  had  our 
commerce  no  connexion  with  this  matter,  we  should  be 
bound  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  cause  of  the  human 
race.  But  the  fiiet  is,  that  the  flag  of  our  country, 
prostituted  by  infamous  foreigners,  is  a  principal  shelter 
to  the  shve-trade.  Vile  men  wrap  themselves  up  in 
our  garments,  and  b  this  guise  go  forth  to  the  work  of 
robbery  and  murder.  Shall  we  suffer  this  ?  Shall  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  when  about  to  seize  these  outlaws, 
be  forbidden  to  touch  them,  because  they  wear  the 
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American  garb  ?  It  is  said,  indeed^  that  br^o 
ers,  if  allowed  to  visit  our  vessels  for  such  a  purpoae, 
will  lay  bands  on  our  own  citizensi  and  invade  our  coid- 
mercial  r^ts.  But  vague  suspicions  of  this  kiod  do 
not  annul  a  plain  obligation.  Uncertain  consequences 
do  not  set  aside  what  we  know ;  and  one  thing  we  know, 
that  the  slave-trade  ought  not  to  be  left  to  live  and  grow 
under  the  American  flag.  We  are  bound  some  w«j  or 
other  to  stay  thb  evil.  We  ought  to  say  to  Europe  : 
*^  We  detest  this  trade  as  much  as  you.  We  will  join 
heart  and  hand  in  its  destruction.  We  will  assent  to 
tlje  mutual  vbitation  which  you  plead  for,  if  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  to  secure  it  against  abuse.  We  wiD 
make  sacrifices  for  this  end.  We  will  shrink  from  no 
reasonable  concession.  Your  efforts  shall  not  be  firus- 
trated  by  the  prostitution  of  our  flag."  If  in  good  iaith 
we  follow  up  these  words,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
a  safe  and  honorable  arrangement  may  be  made  with  for- 
eign powers. 

Some  of  our  pc^ticians  protest  vehemently  against 
the  visitation  of  vessels  bearing  our  flag  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  their  right  to  assume  it.  They  admit 
that  there  are  cases,  such  as  suspicion  of  piracy,  in 
which  such  visitation  is  authorized  by  the  law  of  nations. 
But  this  right,  they  say,  cannot  be  extended  at  pleasure, 
by  the  union  of  several  nations  in  treaties  or  conventions 
which  can  only  be  executed  by  visiting  the  vessels  of 
other  powers.  This  is  undoubtedly  true.  Nations,  by 
union  for  private  advantage,  have  no  right  to  subject  the 
ships  of  other  powers  to  inconvenience,  or  to  the  possi* 
bility  of  molestation,  in  order  to  compass  their  purpose. 
But  when  several  nations  join  together  to  extirpate  a 
widely  extended  and  flagrant  crime  against  the  human 
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nice,  to  put  down  a  put>lic  and  most  cruel  wrong,  they 
have  a  right  to  demand  that  their  labors  shall  not  be 
frustrated  by  the  fraudulent  assumption  of  the  flags  of 
foreign  powers.  Subjecting  their  own  ships  to  visha- 
tion  as  a  means  of  preventing  this  abuse  of  then*  flags, 
they  are  authorized  to  expect  a  like  subjection  from 
other  states,  on  condition  that  they  proflbr  every  possible 
security  against  the  abuse  of  the  power.  A  state,  in  de« 
clinh^  such  visitation,  virtually  withdraws  itself  from  the 
commonwealth  of  nations.  Christian  states  may  be.said, 
without  any  figure,  to  form  a  conmionweakh.  They  are 
bound  together  by  a  common  faith,  the  first  law  of  which 
is  universal  good-will.  They  recognize  mutual  obliga- 
tions. They  are  united  by  interchange  of  material  and 
intellectual  products.  Through  their  common  religion 
and  literature,  and  their  frequent  intercourse,  they  have 
attained  to  many  moral  sympathies  ;  and  when  by  these 
any  portion  of  them  are  united  in  the  execution  of  jus- 
tice against  open,  fearful  crime,  they  have  a  right  to  the 
good  wishes  of  all  other  states ;  and  especially  a  right  to 
be  unobstructed  by  them  in  their  efforts.  In  the  present 
case  we  have  ourselves  fixed  the  brand  of  piracy  on  the 
very  crime  which  certain  powera  of  Europe  have  joined 
to  suppress.'  Ought  we  not  to  consent  that  vessels 
bearing  our  flag,  but  falling  under  just  suspicion  of  as- 
suming it  for  the  perpetration  of  this  piracy,  should  be 
visited,  according  to  stipulated  forms,  that  their  nation- 
ality may  be  judged  ?  Have  we  any  right,  by  denying 
this  claim,  to  give  to  acknowledged,  flagrant  crime  an 
aid  and  facility  under  which  it  cannot  but  prevail  ? 
There  seems  no  reason  for  apprehension  that  in  assent 
ing  to  visitation  we  shall  expose  oureelves  to  great 
wrongs.    From  the  nature  of  the  case,  strict  and  aim* 
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pie  ndai  of  judgmenl  may  be  kid  dewii,  aod  iha  n- 
sponsibility  of  the  visitiiig  officers  nuiy  be  made  so 
serious  as  to  give  a  moral  certainty  of  caution.  Un- 
doubtedly injuries  may  chance  to  be  inflicted,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  exercise  of  the  clearest  rights  ;  but  the 
chance  is  so  small,  whilst  the  eSfoets  of  refusing  wm* 
tation  are  so  fatal  and  so  sore,  that  onr  oountryt  should 
it  resist  the  claim,  will  take  the  altitude  of  bostiEly  to 
the  human  race,  aod  will  deserve  to  ho  cut  off  frqna  the 
feUowship  of  the  Christian  world. 

It  is  customary,  I  know,  to  meet  these  ramaifa  by 
saying  that  the  crusade  of  Ei^^d  against  this  Iraflic  is 
a  mere  show  of  pUlanthrc^y  ;  that  she  is  swving  mAf 
her  own  ends  ;  and  that  there  is  consequently  no  ohfi^ 
gation  to  cooperate  with  her.  This  lan^age  might  be 
expected  from  the  South,  where  abnost  universal  Jgpo- 
rance  prevails  in  regsrd  to  the  anti^-slavery  eflbrts  of 
England  ;  but  it  does  little  honor  to  the  North,  where 
the  means  of  knowledge  are  possessed.  That  England 
is  blending  private  yiews  with  the  soppresrion  of  the 
slave-trade  is  a  thing  to  be  expected  ;  for  states,  fike  in- 
dividuals, seldom  act  from  unmixed  motives.  But  when 
we  see  a  nation  for  fifty  years  keeping  m  si^  a  great 
object  of  humanity  ;  when  we  see  this  enterprise,  b^pn- 
niog  with  the  peaceful  Quaker,  adopted  by  ChristkBS 
of  other  names,  and  thus  spreading  through  and  moviqg 
the  whole  population  ;  when  we  see  the  retudant  gov- 
ernment compelled  by  the  swelling  sensibility  of  the 
people  to  lend  itself  to  the  cause,  and  to  forward  it  by 
liberal  expenditure  and  vast  efforts  on  sea  and  land ;  can 
we  help  feeling  that  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  natioo  is 
the  basis  and  spring  of  this  great  and  glorious  eflbrt  i 
On  this  subject  I  may  speak  from  knowledge.     In  Eiif- 


«d4»  nmor  7wr9  4igo»  I  met  the  patriarcha  of  the  miir 
ftlaveiy  eau«e.  I  w«s  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  abo- 
litioD  ccHninittee,  a  body  which  baa  woo  an  imperiahable 
mmA  IP  hjaloiy.  J  9aw  men  and  women,  eminent  for 
virtue  and  genius,  who  bad  abstained  from  the  products 

of  siavfiTkibQr  tP  compel  the  government  to  suppress  the 
Inaflk  w  nteur  If  ever  Cbri^tian  benevolenoe  wrought 
n  triumph,  U  wM  in  diat  struggle ;  and  the  efforty  ^  the 
iiation  from  (hat  d»y  tq  d^  bave  been  hallowed  by  the 
mnse  geoeroui  C^elipg,  AU» !  the  triumphs  gf  humaoir 
ly  lure  iH>t  90  oumeroNff  that  w«  can  afibrd  to  part  with 
tbis.  Hiftoiy  records  but  one  example  of  a  nation 
Agbtipg  the  Imttle  of  the  oppres^edt  with  the  qrmpathy, 
eanmtnesai  and  sacrifices  of  a  geoeroua  individual ;  and 
wo  will  not  ipve  up  our  faith  in  thia,  Aud  now  is  our 
oouQtry  prepared  to  throw  itself  in  the  way  pf  th^s e  holy 
efibru  ?    Shall  our  4iig  be  staiued  with  the  mkmf  of 

defending  the  skve-trade  against  the  humanity  of  other 

i^puptriea?  better  that  it  should  diaappe^  (rom  the 
ocean  tb^o  be  so  profaned. 

It  must  not  be  said  that  the  slave-trade  caupot  be  m* 
nibilated.  The  prospect  grows  brighter*  One  of  iu 
p^iof  mrtS)  Cubai  is  uow  closed.    The  ports  of  Gra^i), 

we  trustf  will  ne;^t  be  shut  against  it ;  and  these  meas- 
pre^  op  iapdt  aided  by  we)l  concerted  operations  at  sea* 
will  do  much  tqi  frei9  the  world  from  tbis  traffic*  It 
mivat  pot  find  its  last  shelter  under  the  American  fiag. 
We  must  not  talk  of  difficulties.  Jjet  the  nation's  heart 
be  opeped  to  the  cry  of  humanity,  to  the  voice  of  re* 
lig^op,  and  difficulties  will  vanish.  In  every  good  work 
for  the  frisedom  and  melioration  of  the  world  we  ought 
to  bear  our  part*  We  ought  to  be  found  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  war  against  that  hideous  traffic  wbich  wo 
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irst  bimoded  as  piracy.  God  save  us  from.  suAring 
flag  to  be  spread  as  a  screen  betweeo  the  fdoa^  the 
pirate,  the  kidnapper,  the  murderer,  and  the  ministers 
of  justice,  of  humanity,  sent  forth  to  cut  short  his 
crimes! 

We  have  thus  considered  the  most  imponaot  ct  our 
difficulties  with  Mexico  and  Enghind  which  have  been 
thoiigbt  to  threaten  war.  With  a  spirit  of  juatioe  and 
peacje,  it  seems  impossible  that  we  should  be  jorolved  ia 
hosUliues.  The  Duties  of  the  Free  States,  and  of  aD 
the  States,  are  plain.  We  should  cherish  a  spirit  of 
humanity  towards  all  countries.  We  should  resist  the 
false  notions  of  honor,  the  false  pride,  the  vindictive 
feeling99  which  are  easity  excited  by  supposed  injuries 
from  foreign  powers,  and  are  apt  to  spread  like  a  pesti- 
lence from  breast  to  breast,  till  they  burst  forth  at  lei^ 
in  a  fierce,  uncontrollable  passion  for  waf  • 

I  have  now.  finished  my  task.  I  have  considered  the 
Duties  of  the  Free  States  in  relation  to  slavery,  and  to 
otfier  subjects  of  great  and  immediate  concern.  In  thb 
discussion  I  have  constantly  spoken  of  Duties  as  more 
important  than  Interests  ;  but  these  in  the  end  wiD  be 
found  to  agree.  The  energy  by  which  men  prosper  is 
fortified  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  the  Mtj  spirit  which 
scorns  to  prosper  through  abandonment  of  dti^. 

I  have  been  called  by  the  subjects  here  discussed  to 
speak  much  of  the  evils  of  the  times  and  the  dangers  of 
the  country  ;  and  in  treating  of  these  a  writer  is  almost 
necessarily  betrayed  into  what  may  seem  a  tone  of  de- 
spondence. His  anxiety  to  save  his  cotmtry  from  crnne 
or  calamity  leads  him  to  use  unconsciously  a  language 
of  alarm  which  may  excite  the  apprehension  of  ine?^ 
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'table  misery.  But  I  would  not  infuse  such  fears.  I 
do  not  sympathize  with  the  desponding  tone  of  the  day. 
It  may  be  that  there  are  fearful  woes  in  store  for  this 
p^ple ;  but  there  are  many  promises  of  good  to  gire 
spring  to  hope  and  effort ;  and  it  is  not  wise  to  open 
our  eyes  and  ears  to  ill  omens  alone.  It  is  to  be  la* 
mented  that  men  who  boast  of  eourage  in  other  trials 
should  shrink  so  weakly  from  public  difficulties  and  dan- 
geni,  and  should  spend  in  unmanly  reproaches  or  com- 
plaints the  strength  which  they  ought  to  give  to  their 
country's  safety.  But  this  ought  not  to  surprise  us  in 
the  present  case  ;  for  our  lot  until  of  late  has  been  sin* 
gidarly  prosperous,  and  great  prosperity  enfeebles  men's 
spirits,  and  prepares  them  to  despond  when  it  shall  have 
paseed  away..  The  country,  we  are  told,  is  "  ruined.'* 
What !  the  country  ruined,  when  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation have  hardly  retrenched  a  kizury  ?  We  are  in- 
deed paying,  and  we  ought  to  pay,  the  penalqr  of  reek- 
leas  extravagance,  of  wild  and  criminal  speculation,  of 
general  abandonment  to  the  passion  for  sudden  and 
enormous  gains.  But  how  are  we  ruined  ?  Is  the  kindi 
nourishing  earth  about  to  become  a  cruel  step-mother  ? 
Or  is  the  teemmg  soil  of  this  magnificent  country  sinking 
beneath  our  feet  ?  Is  the  ocean  dried  up  ?  Are  our 
cities  and  villages,  our  schools  and  churches,  in  ruins  ? 
Are  the  stout  muscles  which  have  conquered  sea  and 
land  palsied  ?  Are  the  earnings  of  past  years  dissi- 
pated, and  the  skill  which  gpuhered  them  forgotten  ?  T 
open  my  eyes  on  this  ruined  country,  and  I  see  around 
nie  fields  fresh  with  verdure,  and  behold  on  all  sides  the 
intelligent  countenance,  the  sinewy  limb,  the  kindly  look, 
the  free  and  manly  bearing,  which  indicate  any  thing 
but  a  fallen  people.     Undoiib^odly  we  have  much  cause 
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to  bumble  ourselres  fer  die  vices  wbicb  oar 
prosperity  wanned  into  being,  or  ratfaer  broogfal  out 
from  the  depths  of  men's  soub.  But  b  the  r^roba&w 
which  these  vioes  ewakeo  have  we  no  proof  that  iba 
fountain  of  moral  life  in  die  nadon's  heart  is  doc  ex* 
baiisted  ?  In  the  progress  of  temperance,  of  edocadoa, 
and  of  religioiis  eeosibiliqr  in  oor  land  have  w«  no  proof 
that  there  is  among  as  an  impdse  lowards  fanpievmnent 
which  no  tempomiy  orime  or  cahuni^  oan  ororpowar  ? 
I  shall  be  pointed  midodbtedljr  to  oar  poKded  oornip- 
tioRS,  to  the  inefficiency  and  party  pasnons  wUch  db- 
honor  our  present  Congress,  and  to  the  biaBt^  broeglht 
on  the  country  by  breach  of  bith  and  gross  dJshoneiiy 
in  other  fegislainres*  Jn  sig^t  of  this  an  Ainerican  mast 
indeed  '^bkisb,  and  hang  his  head.'^  SuU  k  is  eras, 
and  the  truth  should  be  loM,  dat,  in  ccmaeqiMnce  of  dw 
long  divome  between  raoralby  and  pofitics,  puhlie  mm 
do  not  r^preseot  the  ofaaracter  of  die  people  ;  nor  cm 
we  argue  from  profligacy  in  public  affiiirs  to  n  graend 
want  of  privflKe  virtue.  Besides,  we  all  know  that  it  ii 
through  errors,  sins,  and  sofierings  diat  the  individanl 
nnkes  progress  ;  and  so  does  a  people.  A  nation  canp 
not  learti  to  govem  itself  in  a  di^*  New  'iitiifuiiTrni 
conferring  gveat  power  on  a  peopb  open  a  door  to  many 
and  great  abases,  from  wfaidi  nothmg  but  the  abw  and 
painful  discipline  of  e^peiianoe  can  bting  deliverance. 
After  all,  there  is  a  growing  inielligence  b  this  oommn- 
nityj  diere  is  much  donmstic  virtne;  there  isadeqi 
working  of  Chrisdanity ;  there  is  going  -on  «  atr^g^ 
of  higher  truths  with  narrow  tmdidons,  and  of  a  widsr 
benevolence  with  aocirf  eivils  ;  there  is  a  spirit  nf  fine- 
dom,  a  recognition  of  die  equal  rights  of  men  ;  there  nre 
fvofound  impidses  received  from  our  hiatory,  from  the 


Ttrtnes  of  our  fatherS)  and  especiaDj  from  our  reTolutum* 
ary  conflict ;  and  there  is  an  indomitable  energy,  wbicb, 
after  rearing  an  empire  in  the  wilderness,  is  fresh  for 
new  achievements.  Such  a  people  are  not  ruined  be- 
cause Congress  leaves  the  teeasurjr  bankrupt  for  weeks 
and  months,  and  exposes  itself  to  scorn  by  vulgar  man- 
ners and  ruflkn  abuse.  In  that  very  body  how  many 
men  may  be  found  of  hpfioi:,  inlegrity,  and  wisdom,  who 
watch  over  theur  country  with  sorrow,  but  not  despair, 
aod  who  meet  an  answer  to  their  pj^triotism  in  the  breasts 
of  ibousaiids  of  their  countrymen ! 

There  is  oiie  Duty  of  the  Free  States  of  which  I  have 
jDot  spplf^en  I  it  k  tkeimj  pf  Falt]^  in  the  iitf^Uectfial  tmd 

mml  emfi^  pf  Aha  otmyntt  '^  iP^  lw<b  destiny,  ml 
ji^  the  gppd  PrQvii|m9#  vbicb  b«B  gMidffd  k  tbfrongb  sp 
jMuqr  imk  w4  tmk  to  ka  pr^atm  gnraiaess.  We  j«- 
<daad  aaffer  jnueh,  and  ^lesarve  to  suffer  omm».  Many 
dmrk  p*gM  are  to  be  written  ia  our  Ustory.  But  gen- 
erous seed  is  stffl  sown  in  this  nation's  mind.  Noble 
impulses  are  working  here.  We  are  called  to  be  wit- 
nesses to  the  world  of  a  freer,  more  equal,  more  humane, 
more  enlig|btened  social  existence  than  has  yet  been 
known.  May  God  raise  us  to  a  more  thorough  compre- 
hension of  our  work !  May  he  give  us  faith  in  the  good 
which  we  are  summwed  t9  f^c\ii^fpf.  May  he  strengthen 
us  to  build  up  a  prosperity  not  tainted  by  slavery,  self- 
ishness, or  any  wro^g;  but  pure,  innocent,  righteous, 
and  overflowing,  through  a  ^ust  and  generous  inten^ourse, 
on  all  the  nations  of  the  ^arth ! 
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NOTSS. 


MbU  A. 

Im  the  firit  part  of  these  remarks  I  said  that  the  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  press  was  fully  enjoyed  in  this 
country.  I  overlooked  the  persecutions  to  which  the  Abo- 
litionists have  been  exposed  for  expressing  their  opinions. 
That  I  should  have  forgotten  this  is  the  more  strange 
because  my  sympathy  with  these  much  injared  peraons 
has  been  one  motive  to  me  for  writing  on  slavefy.  The 
Free  States,  as  far  an  they  have  violated  tlM  rigkts  of  the 
Abolitionists,  have  ceased  to  be  liiily  free.  Tliey  have 
acted  as  the  tools  of  slavery,  and  have  waited  against 
freedom  in  its  noblest  form.  No  matter  what  other  lib- 
erties are  conceded,  if  liberty  of  speech  and  the  preaa  he 
dented  us.  We  are  robbed  of  our  moat  precious  right, 
of  that  without  which  all  other  rights  are  unprotected  and 
insecure. 


MbU  B.  pttg€  S96. 

SiNpK  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  Tract  I 
have  beeii  sorry  to  learn  that  this  paragraph  has  been 
considered  by  some  as  shpwing  an  insensibility  to  the  de- 
praving influences  of  slavery.  My  purpose  was,  to  be  just 
to  the  Soqth  ;  and  I  did  not  dream  that  in  doing  this  1 
was  throwing  a  veil  over  the  deformity  of  its  institutions. 
I  feel  deeply,  what  I  have  again  and  again  said,  that  aia- 
Y»ry  does  ^n4  mifs^  itxprf  imi  (exceedingly  depraving  ififlii- 
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enoe.  So  wrongful  an  exercise  of  power  cannot  bat  injare 
the  character.  All  who  sustain  the  relation  are  the  worse 
for  it.  But  it  is  a  plain  fact,  taught  bj  all  history  and  ex- 
perience, that  under  depraving  institutions  much  virtue 
maj  exist ;  and  were  not  this  the  case,  the  condition  of 
our  race  would  be  hopeless  indeed,  for  everywhere  such 
institutions  are  found.  The  character  is  not  determined 
by  a  single  relation  or  circumstance  in  our  lot.  Most  of 
us  believe  that  Roman  Catholicism  exerts  many  influences 
hostile  to  true  Christianity,  and  yet  how  many  sincere 
Christians  have  grown  up  under  that  system!  In  the 
midst  of  feudal  barbarism,  in  the  palaces  of  despotism, 
noble  characters  have  been  formed.  Slavery,  I  believe, 
does  incalculable  harm  to  the  slave-holders.  It  spreads 
licentiousness  of  manners  to  a  fearful  extent ;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  good  it  obscures  their  perception  of  those  most 
important  teachings  of  Christianity  which  unfold  the  inti* 
mate  relation  of  man  to  man,  and  which  enjoin  universal 
love.  Still,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  under  all  these  dis- 
advantages, God  finds  true  worshippers  within  the  bounds 
of  slavery,  that  many  deeds  of  Christian  love  are  per- 
formed there,  and  that  there  are  not  wanting  examples  of 
eminent  virtue.  This  is  what  I  meant  to  say.  I  am 
bound,  however,  to  add,  that,  the  more  I  become  ao- 
quainted  with  the  Slave-holding  States,  the  more  I  am 
impressed  with  the  depraving  influence  of  slavery  ;  and  I 
shall  grieve,  if  my  desire  to  be  just  to  the  South,  and  my 
joy  at  witnessing  virtue  there,  should  be  construed  as  a 
negative  testimony  in  favor  of  this  corrupting  institution. 
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ANNIVERSARY  OF  EMANCIPATION 

IX  TBB 

IIRITISH  WEST-INDIES. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


I  HAVE  been  encouraged  to  publish  the  following  Ad- 
dress by  the  strong  expressions  of  sympathy  with  which  it 
was  received.  I  do  not,  indeed,  suppose  that  those  who 
listened  to  it  with  interest,  and  who  have  requested  its 
publication,  accorded  with  me  in  every  opinion  which  it 
contains.  Such  entire  agreement  is  not  to  be  expected 
among  intelligent  men,  who  judge  for  themselves.  But  I 
am  sure  that  the  spirit  and  substance  of  the  Address  met 
a  hearty  response.  Several  paragraphs,  which  I  wanted 
strength  to  deliver,  are  now  published,  and  for  these  of 
course  I  am  alone  responsible. 

I  dedicate  this  Address  to  the  Men  and  Women  of 
Berkshire.  I  have  found  so  much  to  delight  me  in  the 
magnificent  scenery  of  this  region,  in  its  peaceful  and 
prosperous  villages,  and  in  the  rare  intelligence  and  vir- 
tues of  the  friends  whose  hospitality  I  have  here  enjoyed, 
that  I  desire  to  connect  this  little  work  with  this  spot.  I 
cannot  soon  forget  the  beautiful  nature  and  the  generous 
spirits  with  which  I  have  been  privileged  to  commune  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Housatonio. 

Lsiiox,  Mmi.,  Aug.  9,  IMS. 


ss* 


ADDRESS. 


Ill    I 


This  daj  is  the  tnoivenary  of  one  of  the  great  evebti 
of  modem  timeB,  the  Enumeipatioo  of  the  Slaves  io  the 
British  West-India  Islands.  This  emancipatiOD  began 
August  Ist,  1834,  but  it  was  not  completed  until  August 
1st,  1838.  The  event,  indeed,  has  excited  little  atten* 
tion  in  ogr  countij,  partly  because  we  are  too  much 
absorbed  in  private  interasts  and  local  exeitements  to  be 
alive  to  the  triumphs  of  humanity  at  a  distance,  partly 
because  a  moral  contagion  has  spread  from  the  South 
through  the  North  and  deadened  our  sympathies  with  the 
oppressed.  But  West-India  emancipation,  tboijf  h  re* 
ceived  here  so  coldly,  is  yet  an  era  in  the  annals  of 
philanthropy.  The  greatest  events  do  not  always  draw 
most  attention  at  the  moment.  When  the  Mayflower, 
in  the  dead  pf  winter,  landed  a  few  pi%rims  on  the  ice* 
bound,  snow^buried  rocks  of  Plymouth,  the  occurrence 
made  no  noise.  Nobody  took  note  of  it,  and  yet  how 
much  has  that  landing  done  to  change  the  (ace  of  the 
civilised  world  !  Our  fathers  came  to  establish  a  pure 
church ;  they  little  thought  of  revolutionising  nations. 
The  emancipation  in  the  West  Indies,  whether  viewed 
in  itself,  or  io  its  immediate  results,  or  in  the  spirit  from 
which  it  grew,  or  in  the  light  of  hope  which  it  sheds  oa 
the  ftiture,  deserves  to  be  coaunemor^ted.     In  some 
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respects  it  stands  alone  in  human  histoiy.  I  tbere&m 
invite  to  it  your  serious  attention. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  begin  with  some  apology  for  my 
appearance  in  tliis  place  ;  for  I  stand  here  unasked,  un- 
invited. I  can  plead  no  earnest  solicitation  from  few  or 
many  for  the  service  I' now  render.  I  come  to  you 
simply  from  an  impulse  in  my  own  breast ;  and,  in  truth, 
had  I  been  solicited,  I  probably  should  not  have  con* 
sented  to  speak.  Had  I  found  here  a  general  desire  to 
celebrate  this  day,  I  should  haye  felt  that  another  speaker 
might  be  enlisted  in  the  cause,  and  I  should  have  held 
my  peace.  But  finding  that  no  other  voice  would  be 
raised,  I  was  impelled  to  lift  up  my  own,  thou^  too 
feeble  for  any  great  exertion.  I  trust  you  will  accept 
with  candor  what  I  have  been  obliged  to  prepare  m 
baste,  and  what  may  have  little  merit  but  that  of  pure 
ioteotion. 

I  have  said  that  I  speak  only  from  the  impuke  of  my 
own  mbd.  I  am  the  organ  of  no  association,  the  rep* 
resentative  of  no  feelings  but  my  own.  But  I  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  I  speak  from  no  sudden  impulse, 
from  no  passionate  seal  of  a  new  convert,  but  from  de- 
liberate and  long-cherished  conviction.  In  truth,  my 
attention  was  directed  to  slavery  fifty  years^  ago,  that  is, 
before  most  of  you  were  bom ;  and  the  first  impuke  came 
from  a  venerable  man,  formerly  of  great  reputation  in 
this  part  of  our  country  and  in  all  oor  churches,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins,  who  removed  more  than  a  century 
ago  from  Great  Barrington  to  my  native  town,  and  there 
Hore  open  and  sUrong  testimony  against  the  slave-trade, 
a  principal  branch  of  the  traffic  of  the  place.  I  am  re* 
oiinded  by  the  spot  where  I  now  stand  of  another  inci* 
dent  which  may  show  how  long  I  have  taken  an  interest 
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b  this  subject.  More  than  twenty  jears  ago  I  had  an 
earnest  conversation  with  that  noble-minded  inan  and 
fervent  phQanthropist,  Henry  Sedgwick^  so  well  and 
honorably  known  to  most  who  hear  me,  on  which  occa« 
sion  we  deplored  the  insensibility  of  the  North  to  the 
evib  of  slavery,  and  inquired  by  what  means  it  might  be 
removed.  The  circumstance  which  particulariy  gave 
my  mind  a  dfarection  to  this  subject  was  a  winter's  resi- 
dence in  a  West-Indian  island  more  than  eleven  years 
ago.  I  lived  there  on  a  plantation.  The  piaiza  in 
which  I  sat  and  walked  almost  from  morning  to  night 
overlooked  the  negro  village  belonging  to  the  estate.  A 
few  steps  placed  me  in  the  midst  of  their  huts.  Here 
was  a  volume  on  shivery  opened  always  before  my  eyes, 
and  how  could  I  help  learning  some  of  its  lessons  ?  The 
gang  on  this  estate  (for  such  is  the  name  given  to  a  com- 
pany of  slaves)  was  the  best  on  the  island,  and  among 
the  best  in  the  West  Indies.  The  proprietor  had  la- 
bored to  collect  the  best  materials  for  it.  His  gang  had 
been  his  pride  and  boast.  The  fine  proportions,  the 
graceful  and  sometimes  dignified  bearing  of  these  people, 
could  hardly  be  overlooked.  Unhappily,  misfortune  had 
reduced  the  owner  to  bankruptcy.  The  estate  had  been 
mortgaged  to  a  stranger,  who  could  not  personally  su- 
perintend it ;  and  I  found  it  under  the  ciire  of  a  passion- 
ate and  licentious  manager,  in  whom  the  poor  slaves 
found  a  sad  contrast  to  the  kindness  of  former  days. 
They  sometimes  came  to  the  house  where  I  resided, 
with  their  moumlul  or  indignant  complaiLts ;  but  were 
told  that  no  redress  could  be  found  finom  the  hands  of 
their  late  master.  In  this  case  of  a  plantadon  passing 
into  strange  hands  I  saw  that  the  mildest  form  of  slavery 
might  at  any  time  be  changed   into  the  worst.    On 
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rBCumiiig  to  this  trovtiirj  I  ddivered  a  cUbcowm  om 
Shveij,  giving  the  maw  Tiews  wUch  I  have  since  cimbk 
mueioated  $  and  diia  was  dooe  before  the  ciy  of  AbaE- 
tionisni  was  heard  among  us.  I  seem,  thee,  to  have  a 
peculiar  warrant  for  now  addressing  yoa*  I  am  giving 
you^  not  the  ehdlittomi  of  new,  veheacnt  fedings,  iiaC 
die  results  of  long  and  patient  reiecdon  ;  not  the 
thoughts  of  otberS)  but  my  own  independent  jud^^pBents. 
I  stand  alooe ;  I  speak;  in  the  name  of  mb  party*  I 
have  BO  comiezion,  but  that  of  ffiendship  and  respect, 
with  the  oppoaen  of  shivery  b  this  eountry  or  abroad. 
Do  not  mix  me  xtp  widi  other  men,  good  or  bad  ;  but 
fisten  to  me  as  a  s^arate  wittiess,  staodiog  oo  my  own 
ground,  and  desirous  to  express  with  all  plaimiess  what 
seems  to  be  the  truth. 

Ob  this  day,  a  few  years  ago,  eight  hundred  thousand 
human  beingi  were  set  free  from  slavery ;  and  to  oobh 
pi^hend  the  greatness  of  the  deliveiiiDce,  a  few  words 
tnust  first  b^  said  of  the  evil  from  which  they  were  res* 
cued*  You  must  know  slavery,  to  know  emancipation* 
But  in  a  stn^e  discourse  how  can  I  set  before  you  the 
Wrongs  and  abominations  of  this  detestable  institution  i 
I  must  pass  over  many  of  its  features,  and  will  sdect 
one  which  is  at  present  vividly  impressed  on  nay  mind. 
Difierent  minds  are  impressed  with  different 'evib.  Wert 
I  asked,  what  strikes  me  as  the  greatest  evil  inflicted  by 
this  system,  I  should  say,  it  is  the  outrage  offered  by 
slai^ery  to  human  natmt.  Slavery  does  dl  that  lies  in 
human  pow«r  td  unmake  meuii  (o  rob  <faem  of  their  ho* 
BMinity,  to  degrade  men  into  btutes  ;  and  this  it  does  by 
declaring  them  to  be  Property.  Here  is  the  toaster 
evil.  Declare  a  man  a  chattel,  something  which  you 
may  own  and  may  turn  to  your  use,  as  a  horse  or  a 


moi  ;  Mfip  htm  of  all  right  over  bimself)  of  all  right  to 
use  his  own  powers^  except  what  ^ou  concede  to  him 
as  a  fivor  and  deem  consisteni  with  your  own  profit ; 
und  jrou  cease  to  look  on  him  as  a  Man.  You  may  call 
fahn  such ;  but  he  is  not  to  you  a  brother,  a  fellow^being, 
a  parfldcer  of  your  nature,  and  your  equal  in  thd  sight 
of  Godh  Tou  Tiew  him)  you  treat  him,  you  speak  to 
him,  as  infinitely  beneath  you,  as  belonging  to  another 
race.  You  hate  a  tolie  and  a  look  towards  him  which 
you  never  use  towards  a  Man.  Your  relation  lo  him 
demands  dmt  you  treat  him  as  an  inferior  creature.  You 
cannot)  if  you  wouU^  treat  Um  as  a  Man.  That  he 
may  mvwifer  your  etid,  that  he  nwy  oonstot  to  be  t 
slave,  his  spirit  must  be  broken,  his  courage  crushed ; 
he  must  fear  yau<i  A  feeHng  of  his  deep  inferiority 
must  be  bonit  mto  his  soul.  The  idea  of  his  rights 
most  be  quenched  in  him  by  the  bbod  of  his  lashed  and 
lacerated  body*  Here  is  the  damoing  evil  of  slavery. 
It  destrojrs  the  spirit,  the  consciousness  of  a  man.  I 
eare  little,  in  comparison,  for  his  hard  outward  lot,  his 
poverty,  his  onfomished  house,  his  coarse  fere ;  the  ter- 
rible thing  m  davery  is  the  spirit  of  a  slave^  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  a  man.  He  feeb  himself  owned,  a 
chattel)  a  thing  bought  and  sold,  and  held  to  sweat  for 
another's  pleasurOf  at  another's  will,  under  another's 
hsh)  just  as  an  ox  or  horse.  Treated  thus  as  a  brute, 
can  he  take  a  phee  among  men  ?  A  slave  !  Ts  there 
a  nalne  so  d^grided  oo  earth,  a  name  which  so  sepa- 
riites  a  man  froib  his  kind  ?  And  to  this  condition  mil- 
Hons  of  our  race  are  cooderoHed  in  this  land  of  liberty. 
In  what  is  the  slave  treated  as  a  Man  ?  The  great 
right  of  a  Man  »,  to  use^  improve,  expand  his  powers, 
for  his  own  and  others'  good.     The  shve's  powers  be* 
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kxig  to  another,  and  are  hemmed  in,  kept  dMm,  wok 
cherished,  or  suffered  to  unfold.  If  there  be  an  infenal 
system,  one  especiaUy  hostile  to  faumanity»  it  is  that 
which  deliberately  wars  against  the  expansion  of  men's 
faculties ;  and  this  enters  into  the  essence  of  alaTery. 
The  slave  cannot  be  kept  a  sfaure,  if  helped  or  aUoared 
to  improve  his  intellect  and  higher  nature.  He  muil 
not  be  taught  to  read.  The  benevdent  Christian,  who 
tries,  by  giving  him  the  use  of  letters,  to  open  to  him 
the  word  of  God  and  other  good  books,  is  punished  as 
a  criminal.  The  slave  is  hedged  round  so  that  phOao* 
thropy  cannot  approach  him  to  awaken  in  him  the  imal* 
ligence  and  feelings  of  a  man.  Thus  Us  hunaniqr  is 
trodden  under  foot. 

Agfiin,  a  Man  has  the  r%ht  to  form  and  enjoy  the  re* 
lations  of  domestic  life.  The  tie  between  the  bniie 
and  his  young  endures  but  a  few  months.  Man  was 
made  to  have  a  home,  to  have  a  wife  and  cUldren,  to 
cleave  to  them  for  life,  to  sustain  the  domestic  relations 
in  constancy  and  purity,  and  through  these  holy  ties  to 
refine  and  exalt  his  nature.  Such  is  the  distinction  of 
a  man.  But  slavery  violates  the  sancti^  of  home.  It 
makes  the  young  woman  property,  and  gives  her  no 
protection  from  licentiousness.  It  either  disallows  mar- 
riage, or  makes  it  a  vain  show.  It  sunders  husband  and 
wife,  sells  them  into  distant  regions,  and  then  compels 
them  to  break  the  sacred  tie,  and  contract  new  alliances, 
In  order  to  stock  the  plantation  with  human  slaves. 
Scripture  and  nature  say,  ''  What  God  hath  jobed,  let 
not  man  put  asunder  "  ;  but  slavery  scorns  Crod's  voice 
in  his  Word  and  in  the  human  heart.  Even  the  Chris- 
tian church  dares  not  remonstrate  against  the  wrong,  but 
sanctions  it,  and  encourages  the  poor  ignorant  slave  to 
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fonn  a  n«w,  adulterous  connexion^  that  be  may  minister 
to  his  master's  gain.  The  slave*bolder  enters  the  hut 
of  bis  bondsman  to  do  the  work  which  belongs  only  ta 
death,  and  to  do  it  with  nothing  of  the  consolatory, 
healing  influences  which  Christianity  sheds  round  death. 
He  goes  to  tear  the  wire  from  the  husband,  the  child 
from  the  mother,  to  exile  them  from  one  another,  and 
to  convey  them  to  unknown  masters.  Is  this  to  see  a 
man  in  a  slave  f  Is  not  this  to  place  him  beneath  hu- 
manity ? 

Again,  it  is  the  right,  privilege,  and  distinction  of  a 
Man,  not  only  to  be  connected  with  a  family,  but  with 
his  race.  He  is  made  for  free  communion  with  his 
lellow-creatures.  One  of  the  sorest  evils  of  life  is,  to 
be  cut  off  from  the  mass  of  men,  from  the  social  body  ; 
to  be  treated  by  the  multitude  of  our  fellow-creatures 
as  outcasts,  as  Parias,  as  a  fallen  race,  unworthy  to  be 
approached,  unworthy  of  the  deference  due  to  men  ;  and 
this  infinite  wrong  is  done  to  the  slave.  A  slave  !  that 
name  severs  all  his  ties  except  with  beings  as  degraded 
as  himself.  He  has  no  country,  no  pride  or  love  of  na- 
tion, no  sympathy  with  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  land 
which  gave  him  birth,  no  joy  in  its  triumphs,  no  gener- 
ous sorrow  for  its  humiliation,  no  feeling  of  that  strong 
unity  with  those  around  him  which  common  laws,  a 
common  government,  and  a  common  history  create. 
He  is  not  allowed  to  go  forth,  as  other  men  are,  and  to 
connect  himself  with  strangers,  to  form  new  alliances 
by  means  of  trade,  business,  conversation.  Society  is 
everywhere  barred  against  him.  An  iron  wall  forbids 
his  access  to  his  race.  The  miscellaneous  intercourse 
of  man  with  man,  which  strengthens  the  feeling  of  our 
common   humanity,  and    perhaps  does  more   than  aD 
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things  to  enlarge  the  intellect,  is  denied  him.  Tin 
MTorld  IS  nothing  to  him ;  be  does  not  hear  of  it.  The 
plantation  is  his  world.  To  him  ihe  universe  is  nar- 
rowed down  almost  wholly  to  the  hm  where  he  sleeps, 
and  the  fields  where  he  sweats  for  another's  gain.  Be» 
yond  these  he  roust  not  step  without  leave ;  and  evan  if 
allowed  to  wander,  who  has  a  respectful  look  or  vrord 
for  the  slave  ?  In  that  name  be  carries  with  him  an  at- 
mosphere of  repulsion.  It  drives  men  from  bira  as  if 
he  were  a  leper.  However  gifted  by  God,  however 
thirsting  for  some  higher  use  of  hk  powers,  be  oust 
hope  for  no  friend  beyond  the  ignorant,  balf-br«taliied 
caste  with  which  bondage  has  united  him.  To  biro 
there  is  no  race,  a^  there  b  no  country.  In  truth,  so 
feUen  is  he  beneath  sympathy  that  multitudes  wiU  smile 
at  hearing  him  compassionated  for  being  bereft  of  these 
ties.  Still,  he  suffers  great  wrong.  Just  in  propoiti(» 
as  you  sever  a  man  from  his  country  and  race  be  ceases 
to  be  a  man.  The  rudest  savage,  who  has  a  tribe  with 
which  he  sympathizes,  and  for  which  he  is  ready  to  die, 
is  far  exalted  abo?e  the  slave.  How  much  mope  exak- 
ed  is  the  poorest  freeman  in  a  civilized  land,  who  feeb 
Iris  relation  to  a  wide  community ;  who  lives  under 
equal  laws  to  which  the  greatest  bow  ;  whose  social  ties 
change  and  enlarge  with  the  vicissitudes  of  life  ;  whose 
mind  and  heart  are  open  to  the  quickening,  stirring  in* 
iuences  of  this  various  workl !  Poor  slave  !  bumanW 
ty's  outcast  and  orphan  !  to  whom  no  door  is  open,  but 
that  of  the  naked  but  of  thy  d^raded  caste !  Art 
thou  indeed  a  man  ?  Dost  thou  belong  to  the  bimiaB 
brotherhood  ?  What  is  thy  whole  life  but  continued  in* 
suit  ?  Thou  meetest  no  look  which  does  not  express 
thy  hopeless  exclusion  from  human  sympathies.     Thou 
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«lftjre9t»  indeed,  be  pitied  in  sickness  and  pain;  and  s>  is 
the  aiuRMl.  The  deference  due  to  a  man,  and  which 
keeps  alive  a  man's  spirit,  is  unknown  to  thee.  The 
intercourse  which  makes  the  humblest  individual  in  oth- 
er spheres  parmker  more  or  less  in  the  improvements  of 
bis  race,  thou  must  never  hope  for.  May  I  not  say, 
then,  that  nothing  extinguishes  humanity  like  slavery  ? 

la  reply  to  these  and  otiier  representations  of  the 
wrongs  and  evib  of  this  institution,  we  are  told  that 
slaves  are  well  fed,  well  clothed,  at  least  better  than  the 
peasantry  and  operatives  ia  many  other  countries  ;  and 
ihia  b  gravely  adduced  as  a  vindication  of  slavery.  A 
man  capable  of  offering  it  ought,  if  any  one  ought,  to 
be  reduced  to  bondage.  A  man  who  thinks  food  and 
raiment  a  compensation  ibr  liberty,  who  would  counsel 
men  to  sell  themselves,  to  become  property,  to  give  up 
all  rights  and  power  over  themselvesi^  for  a  daily  mess 
of  pottage,  however  savory,  is  a  slave  in  heart.  He 
has  lost  the  spirit  of  a  man  ;  and  would  be  less  wronged 
than  other  men,  if  a  slave's  collar  were  welded  round 
his  neck. 

The  domestic  slave  is  well  fed,  we  are  told,  and  so 
are  the  domestic  animals.  A  nobleman's  horse  in  Eng* 
land  is  better  lodged  and  more  pampered  than  the  oper- 
atives in  Manchester.  The  grain  which  the  horse  con- 
sumes might  support  a  slarvbg  family.  How  sleek  and 
flhiniiig  his  coat  I  How  gay  and  rich  his  caparison  ! 
But  why  is  he  thus  curried,  and  pampered,  and  bedeck- 
ed i'  To  be  bitted  and  curbed ;  and  then  to  be  mount- 
ed by  his  master,  who  arms  himself  whh  whip  and  spur 
to  put  the  animal  to  his  speed  ;  and  if  any  accident  mar 
his  strength  or  swiftness,  he  is  sold  from  his  luxur'ant 
stall  to  be  flayed,  overworked,  and  hastened  out  of  life 
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by  the  mtrciless  drayman.  Suppose  the  Doblemo 
should  say  to  the  half-starFed,  ragged  operatrre  of 
Manchester,  *'  I  will  give  up  noy  horse,  and  feed  and 
clothe  you  with  like  sumptuousness,  on  condition  that  I 
may  mount  you  daily  with  lash  and  spars,  and  sell  yon 
when  I  can  make  a  profitable  bargain."  Would  you 
have  the  operative,  for  the  sake  of  good  fare  and  clothes, 
take  the  lot  of  the  brute  f  or,  in  other  words,  become  a 
slave  ?  What  reply  would  the  heart  of  an  CMd-Eo^and 
or  New-England  laborer  make  to  such  a  proposal  ?  And 
yet,  if  there  be  any  soundness  in  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  slave's  comforts,  he  oi^ht  to  accept  it  thank- 
fully and  greedily. 

Such  arguments  for  slavery  are  insults.  The  man 
capable  of  using  them  ought  to  be  rebuked  as  mean  in 
spirit,  hard  of  heart,  and  wanting  all  true  sympathy  with 
his  race.  I  might  reply,  if  I  thought  fit,  to  this  ac- 
count of  the  slave's  blessings,  that  there  is  nothing  very 
enviable  in  his  food  and  wardrobe,  that  his  comforts 
make  no  approach  to  those  of  the  nobleman's  horse, 
and  that  a  laborer  of  New-England  would  prefer  the 
fare  of  many  an  almshouse  at  home.  But  I  cannot 
stoop  to  such  reasoning.  Be  the  comforts  of  the  slave 
what  they  qiay,  they  are  no  compensation  for  the  degra- 
dation, insolence,  indignities,  ignorance,  serviliqr,  scars, 
and  violations  of  domestic  rights  to  which  be  is  exposed. 

I  have  spoken  of  what  seems  to  me  the  grand  evil  of 
slavery,  —  the  outrage  it  offers  to  human  nature.  It 
would  be  easy  to  enlarge  on  other  fatal  tendencies  and 
effects  of  this  institution.  But  I  forbear,  not  only  for 
want  of  time,  but  because  I  feel  no  need  of  a  minute 
exposition  of  its  wrongs  and  miseries  to  make  it  odious. 
I  cannot  endure  to  go  through  a  labored  proof  of  its 
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mtquitous  and  injurious  nature.  No  man  wants  such 
proof.  He  carries  the  evidence  in  his  own  heart.  I  need 
nothing  but  the  most  general  view  of  slavery,  to  move 
my  indignation  towards  it.  I  am  more  and  more  accus- 
tomed to  throw  out  of  sight  its  particular  evils,  its  details 
of  wrong  and  suffering,  and  to  see  in  it  simply  an  institu- 
tion which  deprives  men  of  freedom  ;  and  when  I  thus 
view  it,  I  am  taught  immediately,  by  an  unerring  instinct, 
that  slavery  is  an  intolerable  wrong.  Nature  cries  aloud 
for  freedom  as  our  proper  good,  our  birthright  and  our 
end,  and  resents  nothing  so  much  as  its  loss.  It  is  true 
that  we  are  placed  at  first  in  subjection  to  others'  wills, 
and  spend  childhood  and  youth  under  restraint.  But  we 
are  governed  at  first  that  we  may  learn  to  govern  our- 
selves ;  we  begin  with  leading-strings  that  we  may  learn  to 
go  alone.  The  discipline  of  the  parent  is  designed  to  train 
up  his  children  to  act  for  themselves,  and  from  a  princi- 
ple of  duty  in  their  own  breasts.  The  child  is  not  sub- 
jected to  his  father  to  be  a  slave,  but  to  grow  up  to  the 
energy,  responsibility,  relations,  and  authority  of  a  man. 
Freedom,  courage,  moral  force,  efficiency,  indepen- 
dence, the  large,  generous  action  of  the  soul,  these  are 
the  blessings  in  store  for  us,  the  grand  ends  to  which  the 
restraints  of  education,  of  family,  of  school,  and  college 
.  are  directed.  Nature  knows  no  such  thing  as  a  perpetual 
yoke.  Nature  bends  no  head  to  the  dust,  to  look  for 
ever  downward.  Nature  makes  no  man  a  chattel.  Na- 
ture has  implanted  in  all  souls  the  thirst,  the  passion  for 
Uberty.  Nature  stirs  the  heart  of  the  child,  and  prompts 
n  to  throw  out  its  little  limbs  in  restlessness  and  joy,  and 
to  struggle  against  restraint.  Nature  impels  the  youth  to 
leap,  to  run,  to  put  forth  all  his  powers,  to  look  with 
impatience  on  prescribed  bounds,  to  climb  the  steep,  to 
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dive  into  the  ocean,  to  court  danger^  to  spread  himsdf 
tlirougb  the  new  world  which  he  was  bom  to  inherit. 
Nature^s  life,  nature's  inapuke,  nature's  jojr  is  Freedom. 
A  greater  violence  to  nature  cannot  be  conceived  thaa 
to  rob  man  of  liberty. 

What  is  the  end  and  essence  of  life  ?  It  is,  to  ex- 
pand aU  our  faculties  and  afiectioiis.  It  is,  to  grow,  to 
gain  by  exercise  new  energy,  new  iRtellect,  new  love. 
It  is,  to  hope,  to  strive,  to  bring  out  what  is  witkin  as, 
to  press  towards  what  is  above  us.  In  other  wi^rds,  it 
is,  to  be  Free.  Slavery  is  thus  at  war  with  the  tnie 
life  of  human  nature.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  power  in 
the  soul  which  the  loss  of  freedom  cannot  always  subdue. 
There  have  been  men  doomed  to  perpetual  bandage  who 
have  still  thought  and  feh  nobly,  looked  up  to  Ood  with 
trust,  and  learned  by  experience  that  even  bondage,  like 
all  other  evils,  may  be  made  the  occasion  of  high  virtue. 
But  these  are  exceptions.  In  the  main,  our  nature  is 
too  weak  to  grow  under  the  weight  of  chains. 

To  illustrate  the  stipreme  importance  of  Freedom,  I 
would  ofTer  a  remark  which  may  sound  like  a  paradox, 
but  will  be  fotmd  to  be  true*.  It  is  this,  Uiat  even  Des- 
potism is  endurable  only  because  it  bestows  a  degree  of 
freedom.  Despotism,  bad  as  it  is,  supplants  a  greater 
evil,  and  that  is  anarchy  ;  and  anarchy  is  worse,  chiefly  . 
because  it  is  more  enslaving.  In  anarchy  all  restramt  is 
plucked  from  the  strong,  who  make  a  prey  of  the  weak; 
subduing  them  by  terror,  seizing  on  their  property,  and 
treading  every  right  under  foot.  Wlien  the  laws  are 
prostrated,  arbitrary,,  passionate,  lawless  will,  the  will 
of  the  strongest,  exasperated  by  opposition,  must  pre- 
vail ;  ard  under  this  the  rights  of  person  as  well  as  prop- 
erty are  c:ast  down,  and  a  palsying  fear  imposes  on  men's 
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spirits  a  heavier  chain  than  was  ever  forged  by  an  organ- 
ized despotism.  In  the  whole  history  of  tyranny  in 
France,  liberty  was  never  so  crushed  as  in  the  Reign  of 
Terror  in  the  Revolution,  when  mobs  and  lawless  com- 
binations usurped  the  power  of  the  state.  A  despot,  to 
be  safe,  must  establish  a  degree  of  order,  and  this  im- 
plies laws,  tribunals,  and  some  administration  of  justice, 
however  rude  ;  and  still  more,  he  has  an  interest  in  pro- 
tecting industry  and  property  to  some  degree,  b  order 
that  he  may  extort  the  more  from  his  people's  earnings 
under  the  name  of  revenue.  Thus  despotism  is  an 
advance  towards  liberty ;  and  in  this  its  strength  very 
much  lies ;  for  the  people  have  a  secret  consciousness 
that  their  rights  suffer  less  under  one  than  under  many 
tyrants,  under  an  organised  absolutism  than  under  wild, 
lawless,  passionate  force ;  and  on  this  conviction,  as 
tndy  as  on  armies,  rests  the  despot's  throne.  Thus 
freedom  and  rights  are  ever  cherished  goods  of  human 
nature.  Man  keeps  them  in  sight  even  when  most 
crushed  ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  civilization  and  intel- 
ligence advance  he  secures  them  more  and  more.  This 
is  infallibly  true  notwithstanding  opposite  appearances. 
The  old  forms  of  despotism  may,  indeed,  continue  in  a 
progressive  civilization,  but  their  force  declines  ;  and 
public  opinion,  the  will  of  the  community,  silently  estab- 
lisiies  a  sway  over  what  seoms  and  is  denominated  abso- 
lute power.  We  have  a  striking  example  of  this  truth 
in  Prussia,  where  the  king  seems  unchecked,  but  where 
a  code  of  wise  and  equal  laws  insures  to  every  man  his 
rights  to  a  degree  experienced  in  few  other  countries, 
and  where  the  administration  of  justice  cannot  safely  be 
obstructed  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  Thus  freedom, 
man's  dearest  birthriglit,  is  the  good  towards  wliich.  civil 
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iostluilions  tend.  It  is  at  once  the  sign  and  (be  means, 
the  cause  and  the  effect  of  human  progress.  It  exists  in 
a  measure  under  tyrannical  governments,  and  gives  them 
their  strength*  Nowhere  is  it  wholly  broken  down  but 
under  domestic  slavery.  Under  thU>  roan  is  made 
Property.  Here  lies  the  damniog  taint,  the  accursed, 
blighting  power,  the  infinite  evil  of  bondage. 

On  this  day,  four  years  ago,  eight  hundred  thousand 
human  beings  were  set  free  from  the  terrible  evil  of 
which  I  have  given  a  faint  sketch.  Eight  hundred  thou- 
sand of  our  bretlireo,  who  had  lived  in  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death,  were  visited  with  the  ligiu  of  liberQ-. 
Instead  of  the  tones  of  absolute,  debasing  command,  a 
new  voice  broke  on  their  ears,  calling  them  to  come 
forth  to  be  free.  They  were  undoubtedly  too  rude,  too 
igporant,  to  comprehend  the  greatness  of  the  blessing 
conferred  on  them  this  day.  Freedom  to  them  undoubt- 
edly seemed  much  what  it  is  not.  Children  in  intellect, 
they  seized  on  it  as  a  child  on  a  holyday.  But  slavery 
had  not  wholly  stifled  in  them  the  instincts,  feelings, 
judgments  of  men.  They  felt  on  this  day  that  the  whip 
of  the  brutal  overseer  was  broken ;  and  was  that  no 
cause  for  exulting  joy  ?  They  feh  that  wife  and  child 
could  no  longer  be  insulted  or  scourged  in  tlieir  sight, 
and  they  be  denied  the  privilege  of  lifting  up  a  voice 
in  their  behalf.  Was  that  no  boon  ?  They  felt  that 
henceforth  they  were  to  work  from  their  own  wiUs, 
for  their  own  good,  that  they  might  earn  perhaps  a 
hut,  which  they  might  call  their  own,  and  which  tiie 
foot  of  a  master  could  not  profane,  nor  a  master's  in* 
lerest  lay  waste.  Can  you  not  conceive  how  they 
stretched  out  their  limbs,  and  looked  on  them  with  a 
new  joy,  saying,  "  These  are  our  own  "  i    Can  you  not 
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conceive  how  they  leaped  with  a  new  animation,  exult<- 
ing  to  put  forth  powers  which  were  from  that  day  to  be 
^^  their  own  "  ?  Can  you  not  conceive  how  they  looked 
round  them  on  the  fields  and  hills,  and  said  to  them- 
selves, ^' We  can  go  now  where  we  will*'?  and  how 
they  continued  to  live  in  their  huts  with  new  content, 
because  they  could  leave  them  if  they  would  ?  Can  you 
not  conceive  how  dim  ideas  of  a  better  lot  dawned  on 
their  long-dormant  minds ;  how  the  future,  once  a  blank, 
began  to  brighten  before  them ;  how  hope  began  to 
spread  her  unused  pinions ;  how  the  faculties  and  feel- 
ings of  men  came  to  a  new  birth  within  them  ?  The 
father  and  mother  took  their  child  to  their  arms  and  said, 
*^  Nobody  can  sell  you  from  us  now."  Was  not  that 
enough  to  give  them  a  new  life  ?  The  husband  and  wife 
began  to  feel  that  there  was  an  inviolable  sanctity  in 
marriage ;  and  a  glimpse,  however  faint,  of  a  moral, 
spiritual  bond  began  to  take  place  of  the  loose  sensual 
tie  which  bad  held  them  together.  Still  more,  and  what 
deserves  special  note,  the  colored  man  raised  his  eyes 
on  this  day  to  the  white  man,  and  saw  the  infinite  chasm 
between  himself  and  the  white  race  growing  narrower  ; 
saw  and  felt  that  be,  too,  was  a  Man  ;  that  he,  too,  had 
rights  ;  that  he  belonged  to  the  common  Father,  not  to 
a  frail,  selfish  creature ;  that,  under  God,  he  was  his 
own  master.  A  rude  feeling  of  digni^,  in  strange  con- 
trast with  the  abjectness  of  the  slave,  gave  new  courage 
to  that  look,  gave  a  firmer  tone,  a  manlier  tread.  This, 
had  I  been  there,  would  have  interested  me  especially. 
The  tumult  of  joyful  feeling  bursting  forth  in  the  broken 
language  which  slavery  had  taught  I  should  have  sympa- 
thized with.  But  the  sight  of  the  shve  rising  into  a  man, 
looking  on  the  white  race  witb  a  steady  eye,  with  the    •  I 
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secret  consciousness  of  a  common  mttire,  and  beguunog 
to  comprehend  his  heaven^escended,  inalienable  righta, 
v.ould  have  been  the  crowning  joy. 

It  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  slaveS)  on  the  first 
of  August}  receiving  the  vast,  inconprehensible  gift  of 
freedom,  would  have  n^ed  into  excess.  Ii  would 
not  have  surprised  me,  had  I  beard  of  itAxmpenmee^ 
tumuh,  violence.  Liberty,  that  iMghly  boon,  fnr  whica 
nations  have  shed  rivers  of  their  best  bfeod,  for  which 
they  have  toiled  and  sufTered  for  years,  perhaps  forages, 
was  given  to  these  poor,  ignorant  creatures  in  a  day,  and 
px^n  to  them  a^fter  Kres  of  eruel  bondage,  immeasura- 
bly more  cruel  than  any  political  oppression.  Would  k 
have  been  wonderful,  if  they  bad  bie^n  imoxicated  by  the 
sud'Jen,  vast  transition  r  if  they  bad  put  to  shame  the 
autiior?  of  their  freedom  by  tm  immediate  cbuae  of  k  ? 
Ilnppily,  (he  poor  negroes  had  enjoyed  one  privilege  in 
their  bondage.  They  bad  learned  sovBetliing  of  Cbrb- 
tianiiy  ;  very  Irtde  indeed,  yet  ^nfrngb  9a  tearJi  ihefe  that 
liberty  was  the  gid  of  GtMi.  Tbnt  idigbty  power,  re- 
ligion, had  begun  a  wortc  whhie  Ihem.  Tbe  Afirican 
nature  seems  singularly  Susceptible  of  tins  priociple. 
Benevolent  missionaries,  wbera  the  anti^lavery  spirkof 
England  had  sem  mo  tlie  colonies,  bad  for  eome  dme 
been  working  on  tbe  degraded  miiifis  of  ihe  bondmea, 
and  not  wholly  in  veii^.  The  slaves,  whilst  denied  tbe 
rank  of  men  by  ilioir  race^  lied  caught  the  idea  of  tbeir 
relation  to  the  Infinite  Fa<b^r»  Vkki  great  doctnoe  ef 
the  Universal,  Impartial  Love  of  God^  emibracing  ifae 
most  obscnre,  dishonored,  oppressed,  had  4awQed  on 
tl)em.  Tbeir  new  freedom  thus  beoame  associated  with 
religion,  the  mightiest  principle  on  earth,  and  by  tbii  it 
was  not  merely  saved  from  excess,  but  made  the  spring 
"mediate  elevation. 
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Little  did  I  imagiDe  that  the  emtncipation  of  the 
slaves  was  to  be  invested  with  holiness  and  moral  sub- 
limity. Little  did  1  expect  that  my  heart  was  to  be 
touched  by  it  as  by  few  events  in  hbtory.  But  the 
emotions  with  which  I  first  read  the  narrative  of  tlie  great 
gift  of  liberty  in  Antigua  are  still  fresh  in  my  mind.  Let 
me  read  to  you  the  story ;  none,  I  think,  can  hear  ii 
unmoved.  It  is  the  testimuuy  of  trustworthy  men,  who 
visited  the  West  Indies  to  observe  the  effects  of  eman- 
cipatioa* 

"To  convey  to  the  reader  some  account  of  the  way  in 
which  the  great  crisis  passed,  we  here  give  the  substance 
of  several  accounts  which  were  related  to  us  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  island  by  those  who  witnessed  them. 

**  The  Wesleyans  kept  *  watch-night '  in  all  their  chap- 
els on  the  night  of  the  3 1st  July.  One  of  the  Wesley  an 
missionaries  gave  us  an  account  of  the  watch-meeting  at 
the  chapel  in  St.  John's.  The  spacious  house  was  filled 
with  the  candidates  for  liberty.  All  was  animation  and 
eagerness.  A  mighty  chorus  of  voices  swelled  the  song 
of  expectation  and  joy  ;  and  as  they  united  in  prayer,  the 
voice  of  the  leader  was  drowned  in  the  universal  acclama^ 
tion  of  thank^iving,  and  praise,  and  blessing,  and  honor, 
and  glory  to  God,  who  had  come  down  for  Sieir  deliver- 
ance. In  such  exercises  the  evening  was  spent  until  the 
hour  of  twelve  approached.  The  missionary  then  pro- 
posed, that,  when  ttie  clock  on  the  cathedral  should  begin 
to  strike,  the  whole  congregation  should  fall  upon  their 
knees,  and  receive  the  boon  of  freedom  in  silence.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  the  loud  bell  tolled  its  Urst  note,  the  im- 
mense assembly  fell  prostrate  on  their  knees.  All  was 
silence,  save  the  quivering,  half-stifled  breath  of  the  strug- 
gling spirit.  The  slow  notes  of  the  clock  fell  upon  the 
multitude ;  peal  on  peal,  peal  on  peal,  rolled  over  the  pros- 
trate throng,  in  tones  of  angels  voices,  thrilling  among 
the  desolate  chords  and  weary  heart-etrings.  Scarce  had 
the  clock  sounded  its  last  note,  when  the  lightning  flashed 
vividly  around,  and  a  loud  peal  of  thunder  roared  along 
the  sky,  —  God's  pillar  of  fire,  and  trump  of  jubilee  !  A 
moment  of  profoundest  silence  passed, — then  came  the 
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bumi, — they  broke  forth  in  prayer;  they  shouted,  they 
sung,  *  Glory  ! '  '  Alleluia  !  *  they  clapped  their  hands, 
leaped  up,  tell  down,  clasped  each  other  in  their  free 
arms,  cried,  laughed,  and  went  to  and  fro,  tossing  upward 
their  unfettered  hands ;  but  high  above  the  whole  tbere 
was  a  mighty  sound  which  ever  and  anon  swelled  up  ;  it 
was  the  utterings,  in  broken  Negro  dialect,  of  gratitude  to 
God. 

**  After  this  gush  of  excitement  had  spent  itaelf,  and  the 
congregation  became  calm,  the  religious  exercisea  were 
resumed,  and  the  remainder  of  the  night  was  occupied  in 
singing  and  prayer,  in  reading  the  Bible,  and  in  addresses 
from  the  missionaries,  explaining  the  nature  of  the  free- 
dom just  received,  and  exnorting  the  free  people  to  be  in- 
dustrious, steady,  obedient  to  the  laws,  and  to  show  them- 
selves in  all  things  worthy  of  the  high  boon  which  God  had 
conferred  upon  them. 

**  The  first  of  August  came  on  Friday,  and  a  release 
was  proclamied  from  all  work  until  the  next  Monday. 
The  day  was  chiefly  spent,  by  the  great  mass  of  negroes, 
in  the  churches  and  chapels.  Thither  they  flocked  in 
clouds,  and  as  doves  to  their  windows.  The  clergy  and 
missionaries  throughout  the  island  were  actively  engaged, 
seizing  the  opportunity  in  order  to  enlighten  the  people 
on  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  their  new  situa- 
tion, and,  above  all,  urging  them  to  the  attainment  of  that 
higher  liberty  with  which  Christ  maketh  his  children  fi«e. 
In  every  quarter  we  were  assured  that  the  day  was  like  a 
Sabbath.  Work  had  ceased  ;  the  hum  of  business  was 
still  ;  and  noise  and  tumult  were  unheard  in  the  streets. 
Tranuuillity^ervaded  the  towns  and  country.  A  Sabbath 
indeed  !  when  the  wicked  ceased  from  troubling,  and  the 
weary  were  at  rest,  and  the  slave  was  freed  from  the  mas- 
ter !  The  planters  informed  us  that  they  went  to  the 
chapels  where  their  own  people  were  assembled,  greeted 
f  hem,  shook  hands  with  them,  and  exchanged  most  hearty 
ffood  wishes"* 

Such  is  the  power  of  true  religiqn  on  the  rudest  minds. 
Such  the  deep  fountain  of  feeling  in  the  African  soul 

*  ^pe  "  i^tnaiicipatioQ  in  Uie  W^«t  IqdUs,"  b/  Thome  and  Kimbill. 
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Such  the  race  of  men  whom  we  are  trampling  ia  the 
dust.     How  few  of  our  assemblies,  with  all  our  intelli- 
gence and   refinement,  offer  to  God   this  overflowing 
gratitude,   this   profound,   tender,   rapturous   homage  ! 
True,  die  slaves  poured  out  their  joy  with  a  child-like 
violence  ;  but  we  see  a  childhood  full  of  promise.    And 
why  do  we  place  this  race  beneath  us  ?     Because  nature 
lias  burnt  on  them  a  darker  hue.     But  does  tlie  essence 
of  humanity  live  in  color  ?     Is  the  black  man  less  a 
man  than  the  white  ?    Has  he  not  human  powers,  hu« 
iTian  rights  ?    Does  his  color  reach  to  his  soul  ?     Is 
reason  in  him  a  whit  blacker  than  in  us  ?    Have  bis 
conscience  and  affections  been  dipped  in  an  inky  flood  ? 
To  the  eye  of  GcmI  are  his  pure  thoughts  and  kind  feel- 
ings less  fair  than  our  own  ?    We  are  apt  to  think  this 
prejudice  of  color  founded  in  nature.     But  in  tlie  most 
enlightened  countries  in  Europe  the  man  of  African  de* 
scent  is  received  into  the  society  of  the  great  and  good 
as  an  equal  and  friend.     It  is  here  only  that  this  preju- 
dice reigns  ;  and  to  this  prejudice,  strengthened  by  our 
subjection  to  Southern  influence,  must  be  ascribed  our 
indifference  to  the  progress  of  liberty  in  the  West  In- 
dies.    Ought  not  the  emancipation  of  nearly  a  million 
of  human  beings,  so  capable  of  progress  as  the  African 
race,  to  have  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  through  a  nation  of 
freemen  ?     But  this  great  event  was  received  in  our 
countiy  with  uidifference.     Humanity,  justice,  Christian 
sympathy,  the  love  of  liberty,  found  but  few  voices  here. 
Nearly  a  million  of  men,  at  no  great  disunce  from  our 
laud,  passed  from  the  most  degrading  bondage  mto  the 
ranks  of  freedom  with  hardly  a  welcome  from  these 
shores. 

Perhaps  you  will  say,  that  we  are  bound  to  wait  for 
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the  fruits  of  emancipation,  before  we  celebrate  it  ts  t 
great  event  in  history.     I  think  not  so.     We  ought  to 
rejoice  immediately,  without  delay,  whenever  an  act  of 
justice  is  done,  especially  a  grand  public  act,  subverting 
the  oppression  of  ages.     We  ought  to  triumph,  when 
the  right  prospers,  without  waiting   for  consequences. 
We  ought  not'  to  doubt  about  eonsequeocesy  when  men, 
in  obedience  to  conscience^  and  in  the  exercise  of  their 
best  wisdom,  redress  a  mighty  wrong.     If  God  reigns, 
then  the  subversion  of  a  vast  crime^  then  the  breaking 
of  an  unrighteous  yoke,  must  in  its  Boa!  results  be  good. 
Undoubtedly  an  old  abuse   which  has  seot   its  roots 
through  society  cannoi  be  removed  without  inconven- 
ience or  suffering.     Indeed,  no  great  social  efaange, 
however  bene6cial,  can  occur  without  partial,  temporaiy 
pain.     BuC  muat  abuses  be  sheltered  without  end,  and 
human  progress  given  up  in  despair,  because  some  who 
have  fattened  on  wrongs  will  cease  to  prosper  at  the 
expense  of  their  brethren  ?     Undoubtedly  slavery  can- 
not be  broken  up  without  deranging  in  a  measure  the  M 
social  order.     Most,  therefore,  slavery  be  perpetual  ? 
Ha9  the  Creatcn*  laid  on  any  portion  of  his  children  the 
necessity  of  everlasting  bondage  ?     Most  wrong  know 
«io  end  ?    Has  oppression  a  charter  from  God,  which 
is  never  to  grow  old  ?    What  a  Ubel  on  God,  as  well 
as  on  man^  is  the  njpposition,  that  society  camoc  sub- 
sist witliout  perpetuating  the  degradation  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  race  !    Is  this  indeed  the  law  of  the  creation, 
that  multitudes  must  be  oppressed  ?  that  states  can  sub- 
sist and  prosper  only  through  crime  i     Then  there  b  no 
God.     Then  an  Evil  Spirit  reigns  over  the   universe. 
It  is  an  impious  error,  to  believe  that  injustice  is  a  ne- 
-cessity  under  the  government  of  the  Most  High.     It  is 
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dbsloyalty  to  principle,  treachery  to  virtue,  to  suppose  that 
a  righteous,  generous  work,  conceived  in  a  sense  of  dutjr, 
and  carried  on  with  deliberate  forethought,  can  issue  in 
misery,  in  ruin.  To  this  want  of  faidi  io  rectitude  society 
owes  its  woes,  owes  the  licensed  frauds  «iid  crimes  df 
statesmen,  the  licensed  frauds  of  IradO)  ihs  cootiauanee 
of  slavery.  Onee  let  men  put  fittih  an  reeikude,  let 
tbem  feel  that  justice  is  etreagth,  that  disbteEestednesa 
Is  a  sun  and  a  shield,  that  aelfishoess  and  erioaa  are 
weak  and  miserable,  and  the  fiice  of  the  earth  woidd  be 
changed,  the  groans  of  ages  would  cease*  We  ought 
to  shout  for  joy,  not  sfariak  like  cowurds,  wbtn  jwtioe 
and  huraamity  triumph  over  estebKsbed  wrongs. 

The  emaiictpatien  of  the  British  blands  ought,  then, 
to  have  called  forth  aieelaination  at  its  Wrth.  Much 
more  sliould  we  rejoice  in  k  now,  when  tine  has  taught 
us  the  folly  of  the  fears  nnd  the  suspicions  which  it 
vwakened,  and  taught  us  the  safety  of  doing  r^t» 
Emanctpation  has  worked  well.  By  this  I  do  not  aoeaa 
that  it  has  worked  miracles.  I  -have  no  glowing  pictures 
to  exhibit  to  yoii  of  the  West*Indian  Isbuids.  An  Aet 
of  the  Britbh  pariiament  declaring  thetai  free  has  not 
changed  them  mto  a  paradise.  A  few  strokes  of  the 
pen  cannot  reverse  the  laws  of  nature,  or  conquer  the 
almost  omnipotent  power  of  early  and  bi^  continued 
habit.  Even  in  this  country,  where  %ve  breathe  the  air 
of  freedom  from  our  birth,  and  where  we  have  grown 
np  amidst  churelies  and  school-bouses  and  under  wise 
and  equal  laws,  even  here  W«  find  no  paradiae.  Here 
are  crime  and  poverty  and  woe  ;  and  can  you  expect  a 
poor  ignorant  race,  bom  to  bondage,  scarred  witli  the 
lash,  uneducated,  and  unused  to  aH  the  motives  which 
stimulate  industry,  can  you  expect  these  to  unlearn  in  a 
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day  the  lessons  of  years,  and  to  furnish  aU  at 
themes  for  eloquent  description  ?  Were  you  to  visit 
those  islands,  you  would  find  a  slovenly  agriculture, 
much  ignorance,  and  more  sloth  than  you  see  at  bcMne  ; 
and  yet  emaBcipation  works  well,  far  better  than  c^ould 
have  been  aatacipated.  To  me  it  could  hardly  have 
worked  otherwise  than  well.  It  banished  shvery,  that 
wrong  and  curae  not  to  be  borne.  It  gave  freedom, 
tlie  dear  birthright  of  humanity  ;  and  had  it  done  notb- 
ing  more,  I  shotild  have  found  in  it  cause  for  joy. 
Freedom^  simple  freedom,  is  ^'  in  my  estimation  justy 
fiir  prized  above  all  price."  I  do  not  stop  to  ask  if  tha 
emancipated  are  better  fed  and  clothed  than  formerly. 
They  are  Free  ;  and  that  one  word  contains  a  world  of 
good,  unknown  to  the  most  pampered  slave. 

But  emancipation  has  brought  more  than  naked  lib- 
erty. The  emancipated  are  making  progress  in  intelli- 
gence, comforts,  purity  ;  and  progress  is  the  great  go«Ki 
of  life.  No  matter  where  men  are  at  any  given  moment ; 
the  great  question  about  them  b,  Are  they  g(Ni%  for- 
ward f  do  they  improve  ?  Slavery  was  immovable, 
liopeless  degradation.  It  is  the  gbry  of  liberty  to  £avor 
progress,  and  this  great  blessing  emancipation  has  be- 
stowed. We  were  told,  indeed,  that  emancipation  was 
to  turn  the  green  islands  of  the  West  Indies  into  deserts  ; 
but  they  still  rise  from  the  tropical  sea  as  blooming  and 
verdant  as  before.  We  were  told  that  the  slaves,  if 
set  free,  would  break  out  in  universal  massacre  ;  but 
since  that  event  not  a  report  has  reached  us  of  murder 
perpetrated  by  a  colored  man  on  the  while  population.. 
We  were  told  that  crimes  would  rouhiply  ;  but  they 
are  diminished  in  every  emancipated  island,  and  very 
greatly  in  most.     We  were  told   that   the   freed  slave 
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would  abandon  himself  to  idleness  ;  and  ihis  I  did  uir 
ticipate,  to  a  considerable  degree,  as  the  first  resiih. 
Men  on  whom  industry  bad  been  forced  by  the  lasii,  and 
who  luid  been  taught  to  regard  sloth  as  their  mastor'i 
chief  goodf  were  strongly  templed  to  surrender  the  first 
clays  of  freedom  to  indolent  indulgence.  But  in  this 
respect  the  evil  has  been  so  small  as  to  fill  a  reflecting 
man  with  admiration.  In  truth,  no  race  but  the  African 
could  have  made  the  great  transition  with  so  little  harm 
to  themselves  %Dd  others.  lo  general,  they  resumed 
their  work  after  a  short  burst  of  joy.  The  desire  of 
property,  of  bettering  their  lot,  at  once  sprang  up  within 
ihem  in  stifficient  strength  to  counterbalance  the  love  of 
ease.  Some  of  them  have  become  proprietors  of  the 
soil.  New  villages  have  grown  up  under  their  hands  ; 
their  huts  are  more  comfortable  ;  their  dress  more  de- 
cent, sometimes  too  expensive.  When  I  tell  you  that 
the  price  of  real  estate  in  these  islands  has  risen,  and 
tliat  the  imports  from  the  mother  country,  especially 
those  for  the  laborer's  use,  have  increased,  you  will 
judge  whether  the  liberated  slaves  are  living  as  drones. 
Undoubtedly  the  planter  has  sometimes  wanted  work- 
men, and  the  staple  product  of  the  islands,  si^ar,  has 
decreased.  But  this  can  be  explained  without  much 
reproach  to  tbe  emancipated.  The  laborer,  who  in 
slavery  was  over-tasked  in  tbe  cane-field  and  sugar-mill, 
is  anxious  to  buy  or  hire  land  sufficient  for  his  support, 
and  to  work  for  himself,  bstead  of  hiring  himself  to 
another.  A  planter  from  British  Guiana  informed  me, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  that  a  company  of  colored  men  had 
paid  down  seventy  thousand  dollars  for  a  tract  of  land 
in  the  most  valuable  part  of  that  colony.  It  is  not 
sloth,  so  much  as  a  spmt  of  manly  independence,  which 
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lias  n'itiidrawii  the  laborer  from  the  plantation  ;  and  Hk 
evil,  if  so  it  must  be  caHed,  has  been  increased  by  fab 
tinwillingness  to  subject  his  wife  and  daiigbter  Co  the 
toils  of  the  field  which  they  used  to  bear  in  the  dajrs 
of  Slavery.  Undoubtedly  the  colored  popuktioQ  mi^ 
do  more,  but  they  do  enough  to  earn  a  better  lot  ihao 
they  ever  enjoyed,  and  the  work  of  iffiprovemeot  goes 
on  among  them. 

I  pass  to  a  still  brighter  view.  The  spirit  of  educa- 
tion has  sprung  up  among  the  peoplf  to  an  extent 
worthy  of  admiration.  We  despise  them  ;  and  yet 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  more  general  desire 
to  educate  their  children  is  to  be  found  among  them 
than  exists  among  large  portions  of  the  white  popuIatioD 
in  the  Slave  States  of  the  South.  They  have  learned 
that  tlieir  ignorance  is  the  great  barrier  between  tbem 
and  (he  white  men,  and  this  they  are  in  earnest  lo  pros- 
trate. Tt  has  been  stated,  that,  in  one  island,  not  a 
child  above  ten  years  of  age  was  unable  to  riead.  Hu- 
man history  probably  furnishes  no  parallel  of  an  equal 
progress  in  a  half-civilized  community. 

To  this  must  be  added  their  interest  in  religious  in- 
stitutions. Their  expenditures  for  the  support  of  these 
are  such  as  should  put  to  shame  the  backwardness 
of  multitudes  in  countries  calltog  themselves  civilized. 
They  do  more  than  we,  in  proportion  to  their  means. 
Some  of  them  have  even  subscribed  funds  for  tbe  dif- 
fusion of  the  gospel  in  Africa,  an  instance  of  their  zeal, 
rather  than  their  wisdom  ;  for  they  undoubtedly  need  all 
they  can  spare  for  their  own  instruction.  Their  con- 
ceptions of  religion  are,  of  course,  narrow  and  rude,  but 
their  hearts  have  been  touched  by  its  simpler  truths ; 
and  love  is  the  key  to  higher  knowledge.     To  thb  let 
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me  add)  that  marriage  is  acquiring  sanctity  in  their  eyes, 
that  domestic  life  is  putting  on  a  new  refinement,  and 
you  will  see  that  this  people  have  all  the  elements  of 
social  progress.  Property,  marriage,  and  religion  have 
been  called  the  pillars  of  society,  and  of  these  tlie  lib- 
eirated  slave  has  learned  the  value. 

The  result  of  all  these  various  improvements  is  what 
every  wise  friend  of  humanity  must  rejoice  in.  Their 
social  position  is  changed.  They  have  taken  rank 
among  men.  They  are  no  longer  degraded  by  being 
looked  on  as  degraded.  They  do  longer  live  under  that 
withering  curse,  the  contempt  of  their  fellow-beings. 
The  tone  in  which  they  are  spoken  to  no  longer  ex- 
presses their  infinite  and  hopeless  depression.  They 
are  treated  as  men  ;  some  of  them  engage  in  lucrative 
pursuits  ;  all  the  paths  of  honor  as  well  as  of  gain  are 
open  to  them  ;  they  are  found  in  the  legislatures  ;  they 
fill  civil  offices  ;  they  have  military  appointments  ;  and 
in  all  these  conditions  acquit  themselves  honorably. 
Their  humanity  is  recognized  ;  and  without  this  recogni- 
tion men  pine  and  bad  better  be  left  to  perish. 

I  have  no  thought  of  painting  these  islands  as  Edens. 
That  great  ignorance  prevails  among  the  emancipated 
people,  that  they  want  our  energy,  that  the  degradation 
of  slavery  has  not  vanished  all  at  once  with  the  name, 
this  T  need  not  tell  you.  No  miracle  has  been  wrought 
on  them.  But  their  present  lot,  compared  with  slavery 
is  an  immense  good  ;  and  when  we  consider  that  as  yet 
wc  have  seen  comparatively  nothing  of  the  blessed  in- 
fluences of  freedom,  we  ought  to  thank  God  with  some- 
thing of  their  own  fervor  for  the  vast  deliverance  which 
be  hath  vouchsafed  them. 

We  commemorate  with  transport  the  redemption  of  a 
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nation  from  political  bondage  ;  but  this  is  a  light  burrtni 
compared  with  personal  slavery.  The  oppressioo  wliK*h 
tliese  United  States  threw  off  by  our  revolutioctaty 
struggle  was  the  perfeoiion  of  freedom)  when  placed  by 
the  side  of  (lie  galling,  crushing,  intolerable  yoke  which 
bowed  the  African  to  the  dust.  Thank  God,  it  is  brok- 
en !  Thank  God,  our  most  injured  brethren  have  risen 
to  the  rank  of  men  !  Thank  God,  eight  hundred  tbou* 
sand  human  beings  have  been  made  free  I 

Tliese  are  the  natural  topics  suggested  by  this  day  ; 
but  there  are  still  higher  views,  to  which  I  invite  your 
attention.  There  are  other  grounds  on  which  this  first 
of  August  should  be  hailed  with  gratitude  by  the  Chris- 
tian. If  I  saw  in  the  Emancipation  which  we  celebrate 
only  the  redemption  of  eight  hundred  tliousand  fellow- 
creatures  from  the  greatest  wrong  on  earth,  I  should,  in- 
deed, rejoice  ;  but  I  know  not  that  I  should  commemo- 
rate it  by  public  solemnities.  This  particular  result 
moves  me  less  than  other  views,  which,  though  less  ob- 
vious, are  far  more  sigiiiBcant  and  full  of  promise. 

When  I  look  at  VVest-Tndian  emancipation,  wliat 
strikes  me  most  forcibly  and  most  joyfully  is,  tlie  spirit 
iu  which  it  had  its  origin.  What  broke  the  slaves' 
chain  ?  Did  a  foreign  invader  suromon  them  to  lits 
standard,  and  reward  them  with  freedom  for  tlieir  help 
ill  conquering  their  masters  ?  Or  did  they  owe  liberty 
to  their  own  exasperated  valor ;  to  courage  maddened 
by  despair  ;  to  massacre  and  unsparing  revenge  ?  Or 
did  calculations  of  the  superior  profit  of  free  labor  per- 
suade the  owner  to  emancipation,  as  a  means  of  su}H2- 
rior  gain  ?  No  !  West-Indian  emancipation  was  the 
fruit  of  Christian  principle  acting  on  the  mind  and  heart 
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of  a  great  people.  The  liberator  of  those  slaves  was 
Jesus  Christ.  That  voice  which  rebuked  disease  and 
death,  and  set  their  victims  free,  broke  the  heavier  chain 
of  slavery.  The  conflict  against  slavery  began  in  Eng- 
land about  fifty  years  ago.  Tt  began  with  Christians. 
It  was  at  its  birth  a  Christian  enterprise.  Its  power  was 
in  the  consciences  and  generous  sympathy  of  men  who 
liad  been  trained  in  the  school  of  Christ.  It  was  re- 
sisted by  prejudice,  custom,  interest,  opulence,  pride, 
and  the  civil  power.  Almost  the  whole  weight  of  the 
commercial  class  was  at  first  thrown  into  the  opposite 
scale.  The  politician  dreaded  the  effects  of  abolition 
on  the  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  nation.  The  king  did 
not  disguise  his  hostility  ;  and  I  need  not  tell  you  that  it 
found  little  favor  with  the  aristocracy.  The  tided  and 
proud  are  not  the  first  to  sympathize  with  the  abject. 
The  cause  had  nothing  to  rely  on  but  the  spirit  of  the 
English  people  ;  and  that  people  did  respond  to  the 
reasonings,  pleadings,  rebukes  of  Christian  philanthropy 
as  nation  never  did  before.  The  history  of  this  warfare 
cannot  be  read  without  seeing,  that,  once  at  least,  a 
great  nation  was  swayed  by  high  and  disinterested  prin- 
ciples. Men  of  the  world  deride  the  notion  of  influenc- 
ing human  affairs  by  any  but  selfish  motives  ;  and  it  is  a 
melancholy  truth,  that  the  movements  of  nations  have 
done  much  to  confirift  the  darkest  views  of  human  na- 
ture. What  a  track  of  crime,  desolation,  war,  we  are 
called  by  history  to  travel  over  !  Still,  history  is  light- 
ed up  by  great  names,  by  noble  deeds,  by  patriots  and 
martyrs  ;  and  especially  in  Emancipation  we  see  a  great 
nation  putting  forth  its  power  and  making  great  sacrifices 
for  a  distant,  degraded  race  of  men,  who  had  no  claims 
but  those  of  wronged  and  suflering  humanity.     Some. 
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and  not  a  few,  have  fohmed,  as  superfluoua,  tlie 
pcnsation  given  by  England  to  the  phintcr  for  the  slaves. 
On  one  account  I  rejoice  at  it.  It  is  a  testimony  to  the 
disinterested  motives  of  the  nation.  A  people  groaniif 
under  a  debt  which  woidd  crush  any  other  people  bor- 
rowed twenty  million  pounds  sterling,  a  hundred  millioD 
of  dollars,  and  paid  it  as  the  price  of  the  slaves'  free- 
dom. This  act  stands  alone  in  the  page  of  bistoiy ;  and 
P^mancipatioQ  having  such  an  origin  deserves  to  be  sio* 
gled  out  for  public  commemoration. 

What  gave  peculiar  interest  to  this  act  was  the  faJleo, 
abject  state  of  the  people  on  whom  freedom  was  con- 
ferred at  such  a  cost.  They  were  not  Englisluneo. 
They  had  no  claim  founded  on  common  descent,  on 
common  history,  or  any  national  bond.  There  was 
nothing  in  their  lot  to  excite  the  imagination.  They 
had  done  nothing  to  draw  regard.  They  weighed  noth- 
ing in  human  aflfairs.  They  belonged  to  no  nation. 
They  were  hardly  recognized  as  men.  Humanity  could 
hardly  wear  a  more  abject  form.  But  under  all  this 
abjectness,  under  that  black  skiti,  under  those  scars  of 
the  lash,  under  those  half  naked  bodies  put  up  at  auc- 
tion  and  sold  as  cattle,  the  people  of  England  saw  the 
lineaments  of  humanity,  saw  fellow-creatures,  saw  the 
capacities  and  rights  and  immortal  destinies  of  men,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  and  from  reverence  for  bu* 
manity,  broke  their  chains. 

When  I  look  ait  this  act,  I  do  not  slop  at  its  immedi* 
ate  results,  at  the  emancipation  of  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand human  beings,  nor  do  I  look  at  the  act  as  standing 
alone.  I  look  at  the  spirit  from  which  it  sprung,  and 
Bee  here  a  grand  and  most  cheering  foundation  of  hu- 
man hope.     I  see  that  Christianity  has  not  come  into 
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the  world  in  vhjd.  I  see  that  the  blood  of  the  cross 
was  not  shed  in  vain.  I  see  that  the  prophecies  in  the 
Scriptures  of  a  mighty  change  in  human  affairs  were  not 
idle  words.  It  is  true  that  Christianity  has  done  little, 
compared  with  these  predictions.  The  corruptions  of 
our  age  who  is  so  blind  as  not  to  see  ?  But  that  a  new 
principle,  derived  from  Christianity  and  destined  to  ren- 
ovate the  earth,  is  at  work  a^oong  these  various  ele- 
ments ;  that,  silently,  a  new  spirit  of  humanity,  a  new 
respect  for  human  nature,  a  new  comprehension  of  hu- 
man rights,  a  new  feeling  of  brotherhood,  and  new  ideas 
of  a  higher  social  slate,  have  been  and  are  unfolding 
themselves  under  the  influences  of  Christian  truth  and 
Christian  civilisation,  who  can  deny  ?  Society  is  not 
what  it  once  was.  Amidst  all  the  stir  of  selfish  pas- 
sion, the  stiy  voice  of  Christianity  is  heard  ;  a  diviner 
spirit  mixes,  however  imperfectly,  with  the  workings  of 
worldliness  ;  and  we  are  beginning  to  learn  the  mighty 
revolution  which  a  heavenly  faith  is  to  accomplish  here 
on  earth. 

Christianity  is  the  hope  of  the  world,  and  we  ought 
to  regard  every  conspicuous  manifestation  of  its  spirit 
and  power  as  an  era  in  human  history.  We  are  daa- 
zled  by  revolutions  of  empires  ;  we  hope  much  from 
the  rise  or  fall  of  governments.  But  nothing  but  Chris- 
tianity can  regenerate  the  earth ;  and  accordingly  we 
should  hail  with  joy  every  s^n  of  a  clearer  comprehen- 
sion and  a  deeper  feeling  of  its  truths.  Christianity, 
truly  understood,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  that  renova- 
tion of  the  world  which  it  foretells.  It  ^s  not  an  ab- 
stract system,  secluding  the  disciple  from  his  kind ;  but 
It  makes  him  one  with  his  race,  breaks  down  all  barriers 
between  him  and  his  brethren,  arms  him  with  a  martyr's 
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spirtC  in  die  cause  of  humanity,  sends  him  forth  to  be  a 
saviour  of  the  lost ;  and  just  as  far  as  Christianity  it 
thus  viewed  and  felt  by  its  followers  the  redemptKMi  of 
tlie  world  draws  nigh.  These  views  of  religion  are 
making  their  way.  They  dawn  upon  us,  not  only  in 
Emancipation,  but  in  many  other  movements  of  our 
age ;  not  that  they  have  ever  been  wholly  obscured ; 
but  the  rank  which  they  hold  in  the  Christian  system, 
and  the  vast  social  changes  which  they  involve,  have 
not,  until  the  present  day,  been  dreamed  of. 

All  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  more  and  more 
seen  to  be  bonds  of  close,  spiritual,  reverential  uoioo 
between  man  and  man ;  and  this  is  the  most  cheering 
view  of  our  time.  Christianity  is  a  revelation  of  the 
infinite,  universal,  parental  love  of  Ood  towards  his  bo- 
man  family,  comprehending  the  most  sinful,  descending 
to  the  most  fallen,  and  its  aim  is,  to  breathe  the  same 
love  into  its  disciples.  It  shows  us  Christ  tasting  death 
for  every  man,  and  it  summons  us  to  take  his  cross,  or 
to  participate  of  his  sufferings,  in  the  same  cause.  Its 
doctrine  of  Immortality  gives  infinite  worth  to  every  hu- 
man  being ;  for  every  one  is  destined  to  this  endless 
life.  The  doctrine  of  the  *^  Word  made  flesh  ''  shows 
us  God  uniting  himself  most  intimately  with  our  nature, 
manifesting  himself  in  a  human  form,  for  the  very  end 
of  making  us  partakers  of  his  own  perfection.  The 
doctrine  of  Orace,  as  it  b  termed,  reveals  the  Infinite 
Father  imparting  his  Holy  Spirit,  the  best  gift  be  cm 
impart,  to  the  humblest  human  being  who  implores  it. 
Thus  love  asd  reverence  for  human  nature,  a  love  for 
man  stronger  than  death,  is  the  very  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity. Undoubtedly  this  spirit  is  faintly  comprehended  by 
the  best  of  us.     Some  of  its  most  striking  expressions 
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are  still  derided  in  society.  Society  still  rests  on  self- 
ish priocipleBi  Men  sympathize  still  with  the  prosper^ 
ous  and  great,  not  the  abject  and  down*trodden.  BuC 
amidst  this  degradation  brighter  glimpses  of  Christianity 
are  caught  tiian  before.  There  are  deeper,  wider  sym- 
pathies with  mankind.  The  idea  of  raising  up  the  mass 
of  human  beings  to  intellectual^  moral,  and  spiritual  dig- 
nity is  penetrating  many  minds.  Among  the  signs  of  a 
brighter  day  perhaps  the  West-Indian  emancipation  is 
the  most  conspicuous  ;  for  io  this  the  rights  of  the  most 
despised  men  have  been  revered. 

There  are  some  among  us  at  the  present  moment  who 
are  waiting  for  the  ^eedy  coming  of  Christ»  They  ex** 
peet,  before  another  year  oloses^  to  see  him  in  the 
clMdss  to  hear  his  voicC)  to  stand  before  his  judgment* 
seat.  These  illusions  spring  from  misinterpretation  of 
Scripture  language.  Cbriat  in  the  New  Testament  is 
said  to  eome,  whenever  his  religion  breaks  out  in  new 
glory,  or  gains  new  triumphsi  He  came  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  dn  the  day  of  Pentecost.  He  came  in  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusaiem,  whieh,  by  subverting  the  old 
ritual  law,  and  breaking  the  power  of  the  worst  ene*" 
mies  of  his  religion,  insured  to  it  new  victories.  He 
came  in  the  Reformation  of  the  church.  He  oame  on 
tbiB  day  four  years  ago,  when,  through  his  religion,  eight 
hundred  thousand  men  were  raised  from  the  lowest  deg- 
radation, to  the  rights,  and  dignity^  and  fellowiship  of 
men.  Christ's  outward  appearance  is  of  little  moment, 
compared  with  the  brighter  maaifestation  of  his  spirit* 
The  Christian,  whose  inward  eyes  and  ears  are  touched 
by  God,  discerns  the  coming  of  Christ,  hears  the  sound 
of  his  chariot-wheels  and  the  voice  of  his  trumpet,  wfaea 
no  other  perceives  them.     He  disoems  the  Saviour's 
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advent  in  the  dawning  of  higher  troth  on  the  world,  m 
new  aspirations  of  the  church  after  perfection,  in  the 
prostration  of  prejudice  and  error,  in  brighter  expres- 
sions of  Christian  lore,  in  more  enlightened  and  intense 
consecration  of  the  Christian  to  the  catise  of  bunuiDity, 
freedom,  and  rehgion.  Christ  comes  in  the  conversion, 
the  regeneration,  the  emancipation  of  the  world. 

You  here  see  why  it  is  that  I  rejoice  in  the  greal 
event  which  this  day  commemorates.  To  me  this  evenl 
does  not  stand  alone.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  triumph  of 
Christianity,  and  a  presage  and  herald  of  grander  victo- 
ries of  truth  and  humanity.  Christianity  did  not  do  its 
last  work  when  it  broke  the  dave's  chain.  No  ;  this 
was  but  a  type  of  what  it  is  to  achieve.  Since  the  Af- 
rican was  emancipated  the  drunkard  has  been  set  free. 
We  may  count  the  disenthralled  from  intemperance  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  almost  by  millions,  and  tbb 
work  has  been  achieved  by  Christian  truth  and  Chris- 
tian love.  In  this  we  have  a  new  proof  of  the  coming 
of  Christ  in  his  kingdom  ;  and  the  grand  resuk  of  these 
and  other  kindred  movements  of  our  times  should  be  to 
give  us  a  new  faith  in  what  Christianity  is  to  accom- 
plish. We  need  this  faith.  We  are  miserably  wantii^ 
in  it.  We  scarcely  believe  what  we  see  of  the  triumphs 
of  the  cross.  This  is  the  most  disastrous  unbelief  of 
our  times.  I  am  pointed  now  and  then  to  an  infidel,  as 
he  is  called,  a  man  who  denies  Christianity.  But  there 
is  a  sadder  sight.  It  is  that  of  thousands  and  millions 
who  profess  Christianity,  but  have  no  faith  in  its  power 
to  accomplish  the  work  to  which  it  is  ordained,  no  faith 
in  the  power  of  Christ  over  the  passions,  prejudices, 
and  corrupt  institutions  of  men,  no  faith  in  the  end  of 
his  mission,  in  the  regenerating  energy  of  his  spirit  and 
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truth.  Let  this  day^  1117  friendsy  breathe  into  aD  our 
souls  a  new  trust  in  the  destinies  of  our  race.  Let  us 
look  on  the  future  with  new  hope.  I  see,  indeed,  num- 
berles^s  obstructions  to  the  regeneration  of  the  world. 
But  is  not  a  deep  feeling  of  the  corruptions  of  the  world 
fermenting  in  many  breasts  ?  Is  there  not  a  new  thirst 
for  an  individual  and  social  life  more  in  harmony  with 
Jesus  Christ  than  lias  yet  existed  ?  Can  great  truths, 
after  having  been  once  developed,  die  f  Is  not  the  hu- 
man soul  opening  itself  more  and  more  to  the  divine 
perfection  and  beauty  of  Christ's  character  ?  And  who 
can  foretell  what  this  mighty  agency  is  to  accom|)lish  in 
the  world  ?  The  present  day  is,  indeed,  a  day  of  dis- 
trust,  complaint,  and  anxious  forebodings.  On  every 
side  voices  of  fear  and  despondency  reach  ns.  Let  uo 
respond  to  them  with  a  voice  of  faith  and  hope.  Let  us 
not  shut  our  eyes  ungratefully  on  the  good  already 
wrought  in  our  times  ;  and,  seeing  in  this  the  pledge  of 
higher  blessings,  let  us  arm  ourselves  with  manly  resolu- 
tion to  do  or  suffer,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  whatever 
may  serve  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  holier  and  happier 
age.  It  may  be,  as  some  believe,  that  this  age  is  to  be 
preceded  by  fearful  judgments,  by  ^'  days  of  vengeance," 
by  purifying  fire  ;  but  the  triumphs  of  Christianity,  how- 
ever deferred,  are  not  the  less  surely  announced  by  what 
it  has  already  achieved. 

I  have  now  given  the  more  general  views  which  be*^ 
long  to  this  occasion ;  but  I  cannot  close  this  Address 
without  coming  nearer  home,  and  touching,  however 
slightly,  some  topics  of  a  more  personal  character,  and 
in  which  we  have  a  more  particular  interest. 

I  am  a  stranger  among  you  ;  but,  when  I  look  round. 
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I  fe(d  as  if  the  nibjcct  ^  tiiis  Address  poouliail  jr 
ibis  spot.  Where  am  I  now  pleading  the  causa  and 
speaking  the  praises  of  liberty  ?  Not  in  crowded  cities, 
where,  amidst  Qien's  works,  and  luxuries,  and  wild  spec- 
ulations, and  eager  competitions  for  gain,  the  spirit  of 
liberty  often  laoguisbes  ;  but  amidst  towering  mouatains, 
embosoming  peaoefid  vales.  Amidst  these  vaet  works 
of  God  the  soul  naturally  goes  forth,  and  cannot  endure 
the  thought  of  a  chain*  Your  free  air,  whioh  we  come 
to  inhale  for  health,  breathes  hto  us  something  better 
than  health,  eiren  a  freer  spirit.  Mountains  have  always 
been  famed  for  nourishing  breve  souls  end  the  kve  of 
liberty.  At  Thermopytei  in  naany  a  fastness  of  8mm- 
erbnd,  in  the  gorges  ef  mountaios,  the  grand  battles  ef 
Hhwrty  have  been  Ibught.  Even  in  this  country  slMrety 
hardly  sets  foot  on  the  moimtatns.  She  curses  the 
plsin  ;  but  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  ascend  the  highlands 
of  the  South  slavery  begins  to  dise{>pear.  West  Vir- 
ginia and  East  Tennessee  are  cultivated  chiefly  by  the 
muscles  of  freemen  ;  and  could  these  districts  be  erected 
into  States,  they  would  soon  clear  themselves  of  the 
guik  and  shame  of  enslaving  their  brethren.  Men  of 
Berkshire  !  whose  nerves  and  souls  the  mountain  air  has 
braced,  you  surely  will  respond  to  him  who  speaks  of 
the  blessings  of  freedom  and  the  misery  of  bondage.  I 
feel  as  if  the  feeble  voice  which  now  addresses  you  must 
find  an  echo  amidst  these  forest-crowned  heights.  Do 
they  not  impart  something  of  their  own  power  and  lofti- 
ness to  men's  souls  ?  Should  opr  Commonwealih  ever 
be  invaded  by  victorious  armies,  freedom's  last  asylum 
would  be  here.  Here  may  e  free  spirit,  may  reverence 
for  all  human  rights,  may  sympathy  for  all  the  oppr^sed, 
may  a  stern,  sola^un  purpose  to  give  no  sauctic/d  to  op- 
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pression,  take  stronger  and  stronger  possession  of  men's 
minds,  and  from  these  mountains  may  generous  impulses 
spread  far  and  wide ! 

The  J07  of  this  occasion  is  damped  by  one  thought. 
Our  own  country  is,  in  part,  the  land  of  slavery  ;  and 
slavery  becomes  more  hideous  here  than  anywhere  else 
by  its  contrast  with  our  free  institutions.  It  is  deformity 
married  to  beauty.  It  is  as  if  a  flame  from  hell  were  to 
burst  forth  in  the  regions  of  the  blessed.  No  other  evil 
in  our  country  but  this  should  alarm  us.  Our  other  dif- 
ficulties are  the  mists,  dimming  our  prospects  for  a  mo- 
ment. This  is  a  dark  cloud,  scowling  over  our  whole 
land  ;  and  within  it  the  prophetic  ear  hears  the  low  mut- 
tering of  the  angry  thunder.  We  in  the  Free  States  try 
to  escape  the  reproach  which  falls  on  America  by  saying 
that  this  institution  is  not  ours,  that  the  foot  of  the  slave 
never  pressed  our  soil ;  but  we  cannot  fly  from  the 
shame  or  guilt  of  the  institution  as  long  as  we  give  it  any 
support.  Most  unliappily,  there  are  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  binding  us  to  give  it  support.  Let  us  re- 
solve to  free  ourselves  from  these.  Let  us  say  to  the 
South,  ''  We  shall  use  no  force  to  subvert  your  slavery ; 
neither  will  we  use  it  to  uphold  the  evil."  Let  no 
temptations,  no  love  of  gain,  seduce  us  to  abet  or  sanc- 
tion this  wrong.  There  is  something  worse  than  to  be 
a  slave.  It  is,  to  make  other  men  slaves.  Better  be 
trampled  in  the  dust  than  trample  on  a  fellow-creature. 
Much  as  I  shrink  from  the  evils  inflicted  by  bondage  on 
the  millions  who  bear  it,  I  would  sooner  endure  them 
than  inflict  them  on  a  brother.  Freemen  of  the  moun- 
tains! as  far  as  you  have  power,  remove  from  your- 
sdves,  from  our  dear  and  venerable  mother,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  and  from  aU   the  Free 
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States,  tha  btseness  and  guilt  of  mmistering  to  alaFccy^ 
</ acting  as  the  riave4iokier'8  poiiee,  of  leading  him  anas 
md  strength  to  secure  his  victim.  I  deprecate  all  po- 
litical action  on  slavery  except  for  one  end,  and  this  end 
is,  to  release  (he  Free  States  from  all  eonnexioo  with 
this  oppressive  institation,  to  a^ver  slavery  wholly  from 
the  national  government,  to  make  it  esduaivdiy  the 
concern  of  the  States  in  which  it  exists.  For  -this  end 
rneraorials  should  be  poured  in  upon  Congress  io  obcain 
from  that  body  such  modificatioDs  of  the  laws,  and  such 
propositions  to  amend  liie  Constitution,  as  wiU  sec  us 
free  from  obligation  to  saoetion  slavery.  This  doae, 
political  action  on  the  atfbjeec  opgfat  to  cease.  We  Tthail 
then  have  no  warrant  to  name  slavery  in  Congress,  or 
any  duty  to  perform  with  4ireet  reference  to  it,  «ccept 
by  that  moral  influence  wWch  every  iMtn  is  koond  to 
exert  against  every  form  of  evil. 

There  are  some  people  bare,  nsore  kind  than  anse, 
who  are  unwilling  that  •ay  actjon  or  sensibility  ea  the 
subject  of  slavery  should  spring  up  at  the  North,  from 
their  apprefhensions  of  the  dangler  of  emancipalioa.  The 
danger  of  emancipation  !  this  parrot-phrase,  caught  from 
the  South,  is  thought  by  many  a  sufficient  answer  to  «jl 
the  pleas  (hat  can  be  tirged  in  favor  <^  the  «lave.  But 
the  lesson  of  this  day  is,  the  aafety  of  emanoipatioe. 
The  West-Indian  islands  teach  us  this  lesson  with  a 
ihousa<nd  tongues.  Emancipation  can  hardly  lake  place 
under  more  unfavorable  circumstances  than  it  encoun- 
tered in  those  islands.  The  master  abhorred  it,  repelled 
it  as  long  as  possible,  submitted  to  it  only  from  force, 
and  consequently  did  little  to  mitigate  its  evtk,  or  to 
conciliate  the  freed  bondman.  In  those  iaianda  the 
vlaves  were  eight  or  ten  times  more  numerous  than  4be 
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4v{iite8.  Yet  perfect  order  has  folbwed  emencipatioyi^ 
Sioee  this  event  the  military  force  has  been  reduced, 
find  the  colored  fnen,  instead  of  breaking  into  riot,  are 
among  the  soldiers  by  whom  it  is  to  be  suppressed.  In 
this  country,  the  white  population  of  the  South  exceeds 
in  number  the  colored ;  and  wfao  that  knows  the  two 
classes  can  apprehend  danger  bom  the  former  in  oaae  of 
emaneipatiofi  ?  Holding  afl  -the  pooperty,  aU  the  mtel- 
leetual,  the  civil,  the  miUiary  power,  ^nd  distinguished 
by  courage,  it  seems  incredibk  ihat  tlie  white  race  should 
tr'embie  before  the  colored,  should  be  withheld  by  fear 
from  setting  them  fr.ee.  If  the  alarm  be  real,  it  can  be 
explained  only  by  •the  old  observaiioB,  that  the  ipjurioiis 
are  prooe  to  fear,  that  nen  natomly  suspect  and  dreibd 
those  u4M>m  they  wrong.  All  grants  ue  jealous,  and 
persuade  themselves,  that,  were  chey  to  loosen  ibe  reins, 
lawlessness,  piHage,  owirder,  would  disorganize  society. 
Sut  emancipation  conferred  deiiberalely  and  cooaoien- 
tiously  is  safe.  So  snf  facts,  and  reason  says  the  same. 
Chains  are  not  the  neoessaiy  bonds  of  society.  Oppres- 
sion is  not  -the  rock  on  which  states  rest.  To  keep  the 
peace  you  need  not  make  the  earth  a  province  of  Sates ; 
in  other  words,  you  need  ncvt  establish  wrong  and  out- 
rage by  law.  The  way  to  keep  nien  firom  cutting  your 
throats  is,  not  to  put  them  under  the  lash,  to  extort  their 
labor  by  force,  to  spefl  them  of  their  earnings,  to  panper 
yourselves  out  of  their  compelled  ioil,  and  io  keep  them 
m  brutal  ignorance.  Do  not,  do  not  believe  dus.  Be- 
lieve, if  you  will,  that  seeds  of  thistles  will  yield  lux- 
uriant crops  of  wheat ;  believe  that  drought  will  fer- 
tilize your  6elds  ;  but  do  not  believe  that  you  must  rob 
and  crush  your  fellow-creatures,  to  make  them  harmless, 
40  keep  the  state  in  order  and  peace*     O,  do  not  im- 
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agine  thai  God  has  laid  on  any  one  the  necessity  of  doiag 
wrong ;  that  He,  who  secures  the  blessed  harniony  of 
the  universe  by  wise  and  beneficent  laws,  lias  created  a 
world  in  which  all  pure  and  righteous  laws  must  be 
broken  to  preserve  the  show  of  peace  !     I  honor  free 
inquiry,  and  willingly  hear  my  cherished  *  opinions  ques- 
tioned ;  but  there  are  certain  truths  which  I  can  no  more 
doubt  than  my  own  existence.     That  God  b  just  and 
good,  and  that  justice  and  goodness  are  his  laws,  and 
are  at  once  the  safety  and  glory  of  his  creatures,  I  can 
as  litde  question  as  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  the 
part.     When  I  am  told  that  society  can  only  subsist  by 
robbing  men  of  their  dearest  rights,  my  reason  is  as 
much  insulted  as  if  I  were  gravely  taug)it  that  effects  re- 
quire no  cause,  or  that  it  is  the  nature  of  yonder  beauti- 
ful stream  to  ascend  these  mountains,  or  to  return  to  its 
source.     The  doctrine,  that  violence,  oppression,  ioiia- 
manity,  is  an  essential  element  of  society,  is  so  revoking, 
that,  did  I  believe  it,  I  would  say,  let  society  perish,  let 
man  and  his  works  be  swept  away,  and  the  earth  be 
abandoned  to  the  brutes.     Better  that  the  {lobe  should 
be  tenanted  by  brutes  than  brutalized  men.     No !  it  is 
safe  to  be  just,  to  respect  naen's  rights,  to  treat  our 
neighbours  as  ourselves ;  and  any  doctrine  hostile  to  this 
is  bom  of  the  Evil  One.     Men  do  not  need  to  be 
crushed.     A  wise  kindness  avails  with  them  more  than 
force.    Even  the  insane  are  disarmed  by  kindness.    Once 
the  madhouse,  with  its  dens,  fetters,  straight-waistcoats, 
whips,  horrible  punishments,  at  which  humaniQr  now 
shudders   and   the   blood   boils   with  indignation,   was 
thought  just  as  necessary  as  slavery  is  now  deemed  at 
ibe  South.     But  we  have  learned,  at  last,  that  human 
nature,  even  when  robbed  of  reason,  can   be  ruled, 
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calmed,  restored,  by  wise  kindness ;  thut  it  was  only 
maddened  and  made  more  desperate  by  tlie  chains  im- 
posed to  keep  it  from  outrage  and  murder.  Treat  men 
as  men,  and  they  will  not  prove  wild  beasts.  We  first 
rob  them  of  their  humanity,  and  then  chain  them  because 
they  are  not  human.  What  a  picture  of  slavery  is 
given  by  the  common  argument  for  its  continuance ! 
The  slaves,  we  are  told,  must  be  kept  undei*  the  lasfa^ 
or  they  will  turn  murderers.  Two  millions  and  a  half 
of  our  fellow-creatures  at  the  South,  we  are  assured, 
have  the  seeds  of  murder  in  their  hearts,  and  must  be 
stripped  of  all  human  rights  for  the  safety  of  their  neigh- 
bours. If  such  be  a  slave-country,  the  sooner  it  is  de- 
populated the  better.  But  it  is  not  true.  A  more  in- 
nocent race  than  the  African  does  not  exist  on  the  earth. 
They  are  less  given  to  violence  and  murder  than  we 
Anglo-Saxons.  But  when  did  wrong  ever  want  excuse  f 
When  did  oppression  ever  iail  to  make  out  a  good  cause 
in  its  own  eyes  ? 

The  truth  is,  tbat  slavery  is  perpetuated  at  the  South, 
not  from  the  fear  of  massacre,  but  from  a  stronger  prin- 
ciple. A  respected  slave-holder  said  to  me  not  long 
ago,  '^  The  question  of  slavery  is  a  question  of  Proper- 
ty, and  property  is  dearer  to  a  roan  than  life.''  The 
master  holds  fast  his  slave  because  he  sees  in  him,  not 
a  wild  beast,  but  a  profitable  chattel.  Mr.  Clay  has 
told  us  that  the  slaves  are  worth  in  the  market,  I  think, 
twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  smiles  at  the 
thought  of  calling  men  to  surrender  such  a  mass  of 
property.  It  is  not  because  they  are  so  fierce,  but  so 
profitable,  that  they  are  kept  in  chains.  Were  they 
meek  angels  from  God's  throne,  imprisoned  for  a  while 
in  human  firames,  and  were  they  at  the  same  <iiD<?  worth 
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twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  the  market,  com- 
paratively few,  I  fear,  would  be  suffered  to  return  co 
their  native  skies,  as  long  as  the  chain  could  fetter  them 
to  the  plantation.     I  know  that  there  are  generous  ex- 
ceptions to  the  spirit  of  slavery  as  now  portrayed  ;  but 
this  spirit  in  the  main  is  mercenary.     I  know  that  other 
considerations   than   this   of  property ,  that   considera- 
tions of  prudence  and  benevolence,  help  to  confirm  the 
slave-holder  in   his  aversion  to  emancipation.      There 
are  mixed  motives  for  perpetuating  slavery,  as  for  al- 
most all  human  actions.     But  the  grand  motive  is  Gain, 
tl)e  love  of  Money,  the  unwillingness  to  part  with  Proper- 
ty ;  and  were  this  to  yield  to  justice  and  humanity,  the 
dread  of  massacre  would  not  long  retard  emancipation. 
My  friends,  your  compassion  is  often  called  forth  by 
predictions  of  massacre,  of  butchered  children,  of  vio- 
Uted  women,  in  case  of  emancipation.     But  do   iKit 
waste  your  sympathies  on  possible  evils,  which  wisdom 
and  kindness  may  avert.     Keep  some  of  your  tears  and 
tenderness  for  what  exists  ;  for  the  poor  girl  whose  in- 
nocence has  no  protection ;   for  the  wife  and  mother 
who  may  be  widowed  and  made  childless  before  night 
by  a  stroke  of  the  auctioneer's  hammer ;  for  the  man 
subjected  to  the  whip  of  a  brutal  overseer,  and  hunted, 
if  he  flies,  by  blood-hounds,  and  shot  down,  if  he  out- , 
strips  his  pursuers.     For  the  universe,  I  would  not  let 
loose  massacre  on  the  Southern  States,  or  on  any  popu- 
lation.    Sooner  would  I  have  all  the  slaves  perish  than 
achieve  their  freedom  by  promiscuous  carnage.     But  I 
see  no  necessity  of  carnage.     I  am  sure  that  to  treat 
men  with  justice  and  humanity  is  not  the  way  to  turn 
them  into  robbers  or  assassins.     Undoubtedly  wisdom 
18  to  be  used  in  conferring  this  great  good.     We  ask  uo 
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precipitate  action  at  the  South  ;  we  dictate  no  mode  of 
conferring  freedom.  We  ask  only  a  settled  purpose  to 
bring  slaver}'  to  an  eftd  ;  and  we  are  sure  that  this  will 
devise  a  safe  and  happy  way  of  exercising  justice  and 
love. 

Am  I  asked,  what  is  the  duty  of  the  North  in  regard 
to  slavery  i  On  this  subject  I  have  lately  written  ;  I 
will  only  say,  I  recommend  no  crusade  against  slavery, 
no  use  of  physical  or  legislative  power  for  its  destruc- 
tion, no  irruption  into  the  South  to  tamper  with  the 
slave,  or  to  repeal  or  resist  the  laws.  Our  duties  on 
tliis  subject  are  plain.  First,  we  must  free  ourselves, 
as  I  have  said,  from  all  constitutional  or  legal  obligations 
to  uphold  slavery.  In  the  next  place,  we  must  give 
free  and  strong  expression  to  our  reprobation  of  slavery. 
The  North  has  but  one  weapon,  moral  force,  the  utter* 
ance  of  moral  judgment,  moral  feeling,  and  religious 
conviction.  I  do  not  say  that  this  alone  is  to  subvert 
slavery.  Providence  never  accomplishes  its  ends  by  a 
single  instrument.  All  social  changes  come  from  mixed 
motives,  from  various  impulses,  and  slavery  is  to  fall 
through  various  causes.  But  among  these  a  high 
place  will  belong  to  the  general  conviction  of  its  evils 
and  wrongs.  Opinion  is  stronger  than  kings,  mobs, 
lynch  laws,  or  any  other  laws  for  repressing  thought  and 
speech.  Whoever  spreads  through  his  circle,  be  it 
wide  or  narrow,  just  opinions  and  feelings  in  regard  to 
slavery,  hastens  its  fall.  There  is  one  point  on  which 
your  moral  influence  may  be  exerted  with  immediate 
effect.  Should  a  slave-hunter  ever  profane  these  moun- 
tainous  retreats  by  seeking  here  a  flying  bondman,  re- 
gard him  as  a  legalized  robber.  Oppose  no  force  to 
him  ;  you  need  not  do  it.     Your  contempt  and  indigna- 
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tion  will  be  enough  to  disam  the  ^' man-stealer "  <if 
the  unholy  pdWer  conferred  on  him  by  unrighteous  laws. 
I  begpn  this  subject  in  hope^  and  in  hope  I  end.     I 
have  turned  aside  to  sp^ak  of  the  peat  stain  on  our 
country  which  makes  us  the  by-word  and  scorn  of  the 
nations  ;  but  I  do  not  despair*     Mighty  powers  are  at 
work  in  the  world.    Who  can  stay  them  ?    God's  word 
has  gone  forth^  and  ^^  it  cannot  return  to  him  void." 
A  new  domprehension  of  the  Christian  spirit,  —  a  new 
reverence  for  humanityi  a  new  feeling  of  brotherhood, 
and  of  all  men's  relation  to  the  common  Father, — 
this  liB  among  the  signs  of  our  times.     We  see  it ;  do 
we  not  (e^l  it  ?     Before  this  all  oppressions  are  to  fall. 
Society,  silently  pervaded  by  this^  is  to  change  its  as- 
pect of  Universal  warfare  for  peace.     The  power  of 
selfishness,  all^-gras^ng  and  seemingly  invincible,  is  to 
yield  to  this  diviner  energy.     The  song  of  angels^  *'  On 
Earth  Peace,"  will  not  always  sound   as   fiction.     O 
comfe,  thou  kingdom  of  Heaven,  for  which  we  daily 
pray  !    Cotne,  Friend  and  Saviour  of  the  race,  who 
didst  shed  thy  blood  on  the  cross  to  reconcile  man  to 
man,  and  earth  to  Heaven  I     Come,  ye  predicted  ages 
of  righteousness  and  love,  for  which  the' faithful  have  so 
long  yearned  !     Come,  Father  Almighty,  and  crown 
with  thine  omnipotence  the  humble  strivings  of  thy  chil- 
dren to  subvert  oppression  and  wrong,  to  spread  light 
and  freedom,  peace  and  joy,  the  truth  and  spirit  of  tby 
Son,  through  the  whole  earth  ! 
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